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» TO THE FRIBIiTDS OF PEACE. 

npWO yeacp have now ekpsed^ In answer to this inqiriry, we are 
-•■ shice the Snt piiblicatkm of aware that so great a good is not to 
Tke HeraM of Peace. Its name was be accomplished merdy by an exhi- 
uitended to designate the momentous bition, under various views, of the 
design of its establishment; and we sacred and scriptural obligations to 
tfdnk we may confidently appeld to peace ; nor by exposing the glaring 
oar past kdboiii» for sKkisiactfny evils and dnefid consequences of 
jpdofe that we h«re acted ccmm- mortal strife. These attacks upon 
tfsaoAy widi our professed puipose, War, necessary and useful .as they 
and have strenuousfy endeavour^ ^to are, can be compared only to the dis- 
promote ^the reign of Peace upon' the tant cannonadings against some strong 
earth. fortress, and, of thenii^lves, vrill be 
r In the pursuit of an object thus iissufficient for the overthrow of the 
h&fewohanA and divine, we have de* foe. Other and less obvious methods 
sirjpd to write at all times in the spirit of attack must be resorted to. We 
of Christian charity ; and to avoid must open the trenches, and com- 
every theological or political ques« mence gradual approaches on every 
tion^ which was not closely connected side, until the deep-laid foundations 
with the ^ubj^ct The Herald of of this strong hold of Satan be corn- 
Peace announces its message to pletely undermined, and its total de» 
Christians of all nations, sects and iholition secured, 
parties. It recognises no shades of ^ It is to be recollected, that, millions 
dis&iction in the, uncere and affec^ upon millions of our fellow«men are 
tionate disciples of- Christ; for it not Christians! the weapons of oiir 
ajTows the important principle of wairfore, therefore, which are not 
iinion contuned in the dedi^utipn, ciBuwl, will, when levelled against 
** One, is, your master, evenCfarist,. them, fAll innoxious to the ground. 
and all ye are brethren." Thousands and tens of dionsands of 
"Hie chief inquiry which, we have those who are nominally Christian*, 
been (and still are) anxious to re- are deplorably ignorant, superstitiotts 
solve, is tins. By what means may and depraved! What can soch beings 
mankind be entirely delivered from know c^ the humble, self-denying, 
Uie dreadful practice of War, a^dUve pacifio character of the religion of 
imder the habitual influence of the the Cross! 
godlike ftiwit of Peace ! From such considerations as these, 
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we cannot but, rejoic^ in every eQbrt , that asit lias. been, BO-UTiiiiQ cdntintte 
that is made ip |p6tjru<^ the igboraitf , to 1m .our.fixed piiipofie^ to cuhirate a 
— ^to distribute the volume of divine ispiril^' union, 
truth, and to evangelize the world, Let nothing we have steid, however, 
wherever, or by -whomsoever those lead any rf our readers to imagine 
efforts are made. We st^p not to tiiat^we purpope^ in the slighest de- 
ask, whether these Christian Philan- 'gree, to depart from our original 
thropists have received their commii^ object. If we deem it right to recom- 
sionS from Episcopal, Dissenting, or mend the excellent institutions which 
Methodist associations. We dare not have bee^i esCabUslied for instifteting 
withhold from them our sympathy, youth and enlightening the nations, it 
Qur interest, and. our .j»ayei8, until is avotFedfy vrith a^'tepqrd to (he vli- 
Ve haye ascertained whether they are ii^te told iiniveMal-'pTevaleiice of 
Calvinista or Arrainians, Presbyte- Peace ftaroughout the wodd, wfaidi 
rims or Independents. To enlighten those institutioiis are calculated to 
mankind,— to spread far and wide promote. Jndeedhothii^ can be more 
the sacred blessings of the gospel of rmai^ ftom our inlentioii Ihaa to. 
peace, are they gone forth, anj recede fiam cootinned and op^i fcl- 
* ' herein we do rejoice, yea and will tacka upon War, or io sfaridk ftom Hie 
rejoice" Where is the man, po*- defence of the peculiar^ prindife' of 
sessing the least claim to the charao* the Enouso and AmaicAU Peatie 
ter of a Christian, who does not glory Societies, which we have WAerto imi-. 
in the exte^e estabHshment of formly maintained, and which presses' 
Schools, and in the noble institi^n* ^^ us with ino^asing fowse. - On 
for the circulation of the Scriptures ! ^he contrary, this wiU oontitiiie 1^ 
And the Friends of Peace have pecu. ^hiief chanicterislic of ihe Mer^4d, 
Uar cause to rejoice m all these be- ^^ ^^ ^^pe that the Friend* df 
i^evoleut labours ; for they know thai p^ace wiU perceive, in its sucoeeding 
the New Testament, in its process Numbers, that we not only remain 
among % nations, must^promote the principled against M W^; but that 
great object which they have in view, i„ supporting tins position, we neiHief 
Its universal diffusion cannot fail rehix in activity nor aenl. 
effectua%,'and absolutely, to exter- . ^ ^ • 
jninaJte the War monster from the. face Qn the pwerfidy extensmi, imd 
of the earth. beneficial ^ecis ufkick wight ht 
These too are subjects in the ad- expected , to resuU from a unis^^ ^f 
vancemeut of which Christian^, of Christian Societies, for i^e jm? 
every naw may, and do, cordially ^^^ of eradicating a pamon f 
^|affectionatelyunite,inamanni ' ^ ^^f^^^-^*^ 
truly honourable to the religion of Sia, 

Jlesus, Actuated by sincere feelings All great and good ohjec^ts' ta^ 

of respect, esteem, and love to his indebted, for the suc^e^s ynth whibk 

feithf oi disciples, how;ever distinguish. ^^^^ ^^ attended, to the strong hf^ 

ed f^m each other bv slight .differ- ^f ,^^1^" h which the various mdi, 

^nces of doctrine, or discinUne, . or iS J'''?'^^^ *^ w? "^^^^^^^ ^^^ 
, f ,. ' ^ . ^ ^ connected. This assertion hoHs ffpod 

modes of worship,we venture t^affirm, also in regard to puPpoiies.irhtehMr^ 
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ifeiHt^ooiiinmceiil»qtiitou» tpd base; 
A reforence Id tbe pages of hktory 
wSLykU «iiinen>uft fects iUuatratiTe 
of itama MMsrIiitnis. What but wuoii 
earned: te wandering Israelites 
iiJBtw^ ■: am the difficulties which 
dveataned toorer^dmihem? And 
what bntaniQn onitbled tbe adherents 
1^ MafaonMt fluecnsfiilly to contend 
^Mi Ifae fbrndddble obstacles which 
cn?^Mi^ the piopagation of their te«- 
ttefai^ and the JtriiiaH>h of their anns ! 
•If we may '«li^% notice modern 
Invest I would ask what eaaUed 
andiariwiined, dnorganiieil America 
lo embJiab her indeptedence ? or 
lemiatiQoary Fnsnce tOj resist effec- 
tually 80 many formidable combi^ 
•miiona! The ajssw^ is obvious — 
A d^Mided and resell^ unimi of the 
of the popuktifml To these 
~ I we may add, the progress 
with fiHiich different Christian So- 
cieties have made their, way in the 
woiid, iMslwitfastandins the opposition 
'.and piersecution, civi^ military, and 
ecdeaiastical, with winch they hapve 
Jiad to. contend. 

Tht stiength with .which indfvw 

duals in some societies havje been 

Mnked together, has been remarkably 

great; and no force, but that of the 

di sme mbering sword, has appeared 

capable of di^^kUng' &e social tie. 

Jki^ iRrime is the princi^e of - uifion, 

iirtiether - civil or religious^ wUdi 

oii|^ to exceed ift force that by which 

Christians should be united to each 

;Othiar! If they be the- sincere pro- 

fesslvtv^aliOfaristianity, are -they Aot 

/' att one in Chnst Je«u8 ! " If they 

be properly entided to bear that holy 

naoEie by whidi they are called, shatt 

501^ 'subdividing appdlation sever 

thor aamd bond ot biotherhood! 

'Most sdemidr, most imperatively 

:are tbey enjdoied by ttieir common 

:fiiilh to love each other with fervour 

-ifnd with constancy ; and he that 

-kvetfa not thus ^^ ms broAer wlKmi 

rhe hadi seen," is judaed to be inoa- 

'faUeof "^ loving God wilom be Itath 

boC seen." It ik greasy to be la- 

jncsledctbat ttdsyupion of:GbiiiEttian8, 



'as sneh> in all it»^xleni and absolute 
obli^aficw, is still imperfectly' felt 
Mudi indeed haa«be^ dooie, «but 
more, I feel persuaded, remains to 
be accomplished. 

Nor would I confine this spirit of 
union to tntUviduais of different reli^ 
gious' sects. It should pievail be- 
tween churches of various denoini* 
nations. Though they may £ffer on 
some few points of doctrine, discipline, 
or forms' of worship, they shdidd ha- 
bitually feel eaidtlemmuirdte that, as 
Christian Churches, they are still 
" one in Christ Jesus.'' 

On some points it would not be 
possible, nor is it desirable that dif- 
jerent religious societies should unite 
their efforts. If tbey maintain care- 
iuOy the Chrislian . character and 
temper, greatei^ good may be perhaps 
effected' by thar separate labourii. 
But there are . many subjects upon 
which they can combine tlieir itiSx^ 
•ence and their talo^. All those 
slu)u]d be engaged JPirith affection- 
ale zeal, with the spirit of charity, 
and with resolute constancy. 

The chief (dbject of this address is 
to direct the attention of CknOitm 
.Cknankesy of every denominaikion, to 
the im][iortant subject which is adw- 
cated m the JStrald of Peace; and 
.1 wish them seriously to consider 
• whiBther it is ilot their absolntecduty 
(now tiiat detamined^and stremious 
elR>rts are making to remove the re- 
proach of Warfinmi Christian nations, 
and to ^^ publkh Peace,") to asso- 
ciate tbemselves together, fuid to leM 
their aid for the accomplishment of 
puiposes so'noUe and divine! All 
may not perhaps go^to the saiAe ex/- 
t^t of view upon this subject, bat 
as the followers of the meek and 
lowly Saviour, as believers in the 
truths and obU^ations of the Gospel, 
._ they must join in wishing the wnwer* 
$ai prevalency of pacific prind^es. 
iW inter^ted and pr^udiccd advo- 
cates for War, among me men of the 
wortd, are numaiaiis and powerful ; 
■eead v^ any sinjcere Christian, will 
any Christian Qnurdi, feel ju^ifiad 
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m lifficlining to come to **tiieM]>of 
tiie Lord anuBSt the nuf^y V' The 
woric of Peace is going on tiium- 
^Matly; and we know, fipom the 
neveMaifing prophecies of Scripture, 
thai it will continue to go on, and 
will eventually prevail ; ^id can the 
Churches of Christ, as such, be sa- 
tisfied that it should do so without any 
aid being afforded by them towaids 
the blessed work 1 

Let it not be objected, that they 
coidd do little good in the cause, and 
that they fear to conunit* themsdves 
to a peurty. By associating for th^ 
purposes of Peace, they will not bein- 
Tolved in any Theological or Political 
question, for widi tl^se the Friends 
of Peace neither have, nor will have, 
any dung to do. And with regard to 
the efficiency of their exertions, we 
have already seen the benefits which 
ev^ How m>m a union of influence 
and intelligence. If each individufld 
sect can. look back with satisfieuction 
upon the suctikss with which it has 
become established, attributing^ it, 
under the divine blessing, to the 
union which has subsiated among its 
members, who can calculate the 
vast and happy consequences which 
would arise nrom a union of Christian 
Churches, for the express purpose 
of establishing Peace ! In an en- 
gagement so peculiarly characteristic 
of the mind that was in Christ Jesus, 
may we not anticipate the rich and 
abundant blessing of Godf Such 
a miion would at its very oats<st make 
the War-spirit tremble. Shaking Ids 
black and portentous wings, he will 
begin to prepare^ for his flight from 
• Christian nations, and will seek for 
a retreat among the barbarous tribes 
of Africa and Asia. But thither will 
the messengers of the everlasting 
Gospel pursue him, until he be com« 
pelled to return to the arch fiend, 
whose grand agent he has so long 
been in subjugating and oppressing 
mankind! ^ 

If the universal association of Chris- 
tians to preserve and establish Peace, 
would at the very commencanent be 



thus po^verfid, What may we not aiMi' 
cipate from thejjpurity and excellenoe 
of^ the princi|4^ tney would Aen 
more particularly vindicate, — the 
lovely examples mey wcMdd display, 
— ^tfae powerful influence in society 
which they would employ,— and tlie 
fervent and effectual prayerit they 
would offer to the Goa of love and 
peace ! Nothing less, I am per- 
suaded, than that War would be 
speedily and for ever banished from 
Europe, and that, with the co*ope*- 
ration of pacific America, the ^ra^ 
dous influence and bei^n effects of 
the spirit of Christian Peace would 
be rapidly extended over the frice of 
4ke globe. 

- Let me notbe charged with enthu- 
siasm in these expectations. What 
great eff^ts resulted from the efforts 
<of a few individuids when the refor- 
mation of Popery took place; and 
what hath God already wrought by 
the Society for the circulation of the 
Scriptures ! Only let Christians of 
£very denoniinatiDn cordially unite 
for the overthrow of Tfor, and by the 
blessing of God its destruction is 
certain. H. 

To the Editor of the HerM ^ Peace. 

E8T8EHBD FftlBND, 

I AM ob^ged by the ready inser- 
tion my late communication obtained 
in the Berald f^ Peace ; and having 
observed an extract given by **■ Mct- 

- derator" from ^e tour of my friend 
E. Howitt throuah the Uail^ 8tate» 
of America, I lave sreat pleasure 
in forwarding two others from thie 
same publication. 

The author waB travel&ig in HMt 
-stage on his way to Orange County : 
ib^ conveniatfon had turned upon the 
national ^distress, on the existence of 
wMdi all were uiumimoiis, but at . 
variance'asto Hs ori^: each indi- 
vidual had his pecuhar opinion ; aU 
tributmg it to causes wmch, if not 
wholly unconnected with it, were j 
possessed only of that, agency whidi I 
nis interest or particukr mode of 
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reasoiuiig could give. The true came as Ae inbnstm our own crimeB har^ 

was, howerer, one of genoral in- madelhem! WeskiiddsrivithliorRlY 

fluence, that which has stagnated at the very name of an Indian tomaw 

conmierce, and giroi a preyaleiice hawk; we pitj. and execrate ttet 



to misery through every eountry thai dreadful barbarism that srakifieff its 
has been cursed widi its introduction. teTei%e with the manslea scalpa {£ 
*^ They did not think (says the author) ils enemies ; but , we rorget that we 
of that which has exhausted Italy, too are warriors, with no barbarian 
Switzerland, Grennany, and in short blindness to palliate our oiitragel 
all Europe. A philanthropist how- We are philosoj^ers, philanthropists!^ 
«Ter,^a citiiEen or the world, a bro- and Christians, yet we advocate war, 
ther in the great human fiunily, and. practise its atrocities! miaC 
nn&iaa^ by national interest, un- better are we, then, than an Indian 
blutfled %y national pride, recognizes savage 1 but mat, as we possess more 
tiie cause in a moment, and weeps ingenuity, more -arts ana arms than 
at the prospect He knows that it they, we are become the more ^ex- 
is fTor; deadly, insatiate, demoraliz- pert, the more cunning, the more 
ing, destructive trar, — carrying fire, savage warriors! The Indian how- 
famine, and crime, from nation to na- .ever is not bHtidto conviction, and we 
tion^^— 'blasting the bosom of creation, may reasonably hope, from the fol- 
disorgainadng society, and leaving lowing conversation, that as the work 
behind, not merely the wounds m of civilization proceeds, their prone^ 
the infatuated warrior, the scattered ness to war may vanish with the other 
relics of fathers, husbands, and bro- features of the savage. ,- . • i 
thers, the tears of the . widow, and . ^^ Among the most inveterate al;- 
•die cry of orphan infancy, but a tachments. of the Indians, is that '.of 
gangrene in society , a palsy in com- ,war. Jonathan Thomas (a Friend 
merce, winch henceforth diffuse, far who has spent the last 28 .years in 
years, wherever their operations ex- .civilizing these children of Ihe forest;) 
tend, notJung but pollution, poverty, is considered their friend, and hoi- 
and suffering." noiired as their fiUher. They ei^r 
The second extract is taken from his house when they please, and sit 
the 8th letter, addressed from Tu- down without .asking. . He! is their 
nisaasafa, one of the settlements of adviser in. difficulties, and theiresidt 
the Fri^ods among theJndians. of their councils is often submatted 
« ^'Thisii^uredandinterestingpeople, to hhn. He can, frequently prevail 
-who have been stiginatized oy their ;upon them to alter tteir plans and 
fercKaoiis conquerors as perfidious .abandon their preiudices.. .He has 
barbarians, who have been repre- often discussed .this suUecti with 
sented asr possessing no principles of jekianda (an Indian chief 6om whom 
feitli or honour, and no desires but ithe author received severid civilitie») 
those of ramne and phinder, have but he always replied, that, war w^ 
been found, by their anecticmate and pleasing to the. Great: Spirit^ for Ip 
^peaceable dvilizers, to possess ex- nad commanded Aeir ancestors. to 
cellent dispositioii^, firm faith, and, -fight and destray thdjr .^^mes. 
but for the caution which thie crimes J. Thomas could never »lence bini, 
of their eidifl^tened conquerors have but on one occasion. His long resi- 
> taught them, , generous hospitality, dence here has enabled him not onl^ 
The barbarism of war has shewn us to acquire a fiill knowledge of dieir 
them through a pervert^ medium, language, but likewise of the signi- 
We make. them our enemies, we fication of their hieroglyphiGs. One 
give birth to the most direful prcmen- alone he found inscriTOd upon a tree, 
akies of human natore amcmg tton, which he could never decipher. ThifK 
and then ^teclore them . to the world .^daanda explained to him, shewhig 
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Iw'thiit h cotmnflittoitit^ the wtioa 
-of: ft cdletostbd diief ftom a war, 
•bringiilg ao ioaskY sea^, and having 
jgequif^ .nocoinmon glory. From 
Att^exi^biiiatiim Aey again fell upon 
'^ii^.%vk^6^ in a gradual and abnoflst 
josQiMibte matmer, a« they walked 
AloQ^: M fengthJ. T.aaid 'Well, 
.Tekiaada,' thou thinkestMrar is pleas** 
jdgtolhiBGfeatSpiritr 'Yes, he is 
jtfaeftrdier of ^fhe Indians, he made 
A^mV ! ^ He niade the. i^ite people 
Whi&A iie gave than ail things best 
Ibv tbsm !' ' Yea, c^rOdnly, he finds 
Attn a^ .and makes the ground 
.finntfilb'fci^&^n.' ' He watches over 
'Aen and tafces care of them, for he 
Imib Ate!' * Yes.'—' WeU, ^« 
jMnft,MTerai>«lBldren. Thoubringest 
Item nphai^^. ' Thou teachest tnem 
lo^Jmnt,! and to use ev^ry sport and 
•eaoeDeise that may make them strongs 
and. oitoable of living honourably, 
and of destroying tfaetr enemies ; thou 
•#fruldert like to see them like thyself, 
^warriow?^ 'Yes.'— 'Well,wheii 
aregrmmnp, and' are > strong, 
'ivwlity and mmoos, and all thy 
li^me»< are^ ftifefilied, Ibou wouldest 
JUfe'lo se^ difaii 'strike one another, 
-flild^kill one andter, and shew great 
.bravery!' 'What t strike! kill one 
aaother! No, I should be ready to 
^iolbAem! Indians must love one 
oilatfaer,- theymast kill only their 
enem ies.* * WeB, thou sayest the 
^Gieat Spirii is the fiither of all the 
^Indians, and the white peopie-and 
.the bbdk people. That he loves 
them all, and espeeiaEy his real 
diildieiL Dnist thou think Ae likes to 
aoff iitf eUldrcsa fight and kill one 
aifaodierlwls he not very angry at 
i^?' Tekiandawas silent'' 

• I am, with very sincere wishes for 
'flK^mccess of the cause. 

Your advocate truly, &c. 

M. BoYHAM. 

. Xj^teieT^ vmUo. \% 1820. 




' I beg leave to observe a small error 
bf the press in the signature to my last. 
'3vlii(^ should havebeen Jif. instead of M 



The fhiOowing Translation frpman, 

enlightened Foreigner y on the ^snh- 

jed of War J i$ presented to The 

Herald of Veaicey for whose n»e it 

teas made, . 

Aftbr having glanced at the con-** 
stitution of civil society, and the alv 
rangements necessary tor their policy^ 
we mast cast our eyes on the ciuises^ 
.£»ieign or domestic, which may dis^*- 
turb their tranquillily. 

War is the grand disturber. It is 
eof three kinds; offenarre, which is 
waged against the territoriea of- aa 
^nemv ; defensive, which is f«Bm%- 
tained upon oiir owa soil ; a^d dvO, 
.when the members of thesaomsociety 
^are armed against each; other.. 

The. first is the least serern, for H 
screens the property of tike citiaena 
from being ravaged, or bunlt^ and 
:tlieir fiuBiities &oih insult. The second, 
•more tormenting, e^qioses us. lo all 
these evila; and the third is moat 
.bitter, for it breaks tfao bonds pf dm*- 
•ciety^ even among, tfaei ntam^t kin^- 
udM^ and reiidto meh iMrbarpHS. . i 

If a sociely » Jitopy in propfflEtion 
as the ^rincek eopfS^ ^IhVteim 
of justice, and the state ;;aji the »ift- 
gisfrate obeys Ae laws of the nriiibe ; 
-thecitiien mecouunanteof the m»- 
.gistrate; thepson'the father; and the 
servant :the dnast^ ; while ccmootd 
binds all the sabjeets- toge&er ;--^we 
must say, that^War, ii4iish is detrac- 
tive of all; this order, is in its very 
-essence thd sooar^ of^man^aaddie 
.banebfbiiss. -i 

That everthxaw of adlsnbordinalibn, 
of which I have spoken, is more pa^ 
tisularly die effect cHT civil nfsr^ ibiit 
we may say ^that the spivit'.cf.w^ 
ItakBu in general) inidoflks the^^efme 
ofaU<Mfl6rder. 

In &et, what ia so pe#et ta con- 
trast to a philosopher, as a* warrior; 
what is so opposed tgecnnomy^ aa k 
liestroyer; too is so'oppoi^t&tta a 
htbporer, as a soldier ;> and ;iiha are 
so mdike. sages, as .. tsadnien t l and 
wiMit Qiadness is «qpud tff dial ef iiito 
. If war i& an evil su pernicious,, r^% 
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o^gHl^ot fo vmd^itdie it, biit in^rder ' 
1^ avoid ati evO as great, or greater. 
1M% -mnj of ^fl^ating thing^, go-^ 
Temmentft ought ever to hare before 
their eyes. 

• Tfabse who' love war, resemble 
those insects. which cannot walk on a 
smdoth sor&ce, but seek something 
Tough,^in which tiieir forked feet may 
stick. Ever restless, ever agitatedf, 
ever changing, with the idea m seek- 
ing a situation more suited to their, 
tfenius,^ tiiey set no bounds to their 
desire of beiog better off. Such is 
theheartof man. 

The chained slave thinks he only 
desires to be rid of the weight of his 
fetters; if he gets rid of them, he 
Wkhc^ for complete liberty; when 
fi^ee, lie demands the privileges of a 
ddaen ; become a citizea, he alms at 
being a magis^te; he is not yet 
eoo^bStA^ he aspires after the first mg- 
iiities ; if he anives at them, hftmust 
be Hieh made a sovereign prince, 
whose will is law. Pompey said to 
^;1daig of the Parthians, that '' The. 
boundatt of a wise repubhc is 
justice;' Agesilaus replied, " It is 
the poitit of the spear." The one 
ttttdi^^eienthnent which ought to 
afiunaie men, the other that which 
actually does influenee them. Ac- 
cording to this last. Politics supposes 
that it most always be upon the look* 
out^ to guard against thcpjd who would 
attiidt us. It is said, tiiat we must 
always be 'in a^H)ndition to repel the 
foreigii^,'<who' would sei^e our fron- 
tiers; JiCnd soiiBtimes under the namer 
of sdf<-defebce, we attack those whom 
wefear. 

This -esain^ of war is placed among 
ihe most legitimate;, the usefulness 
of its effects is so strikihg : thus we 
take care that the war sludl be of the 
first kind we mentioned : we transpprt 
the war ii^ our enemy's territories. 

But "liCT^ a field for abuse and 
perversion is opened by this political 
maxim! What a varnish is this to 
eover all that is vile ! For cupidity, 
ambitio9^ or perhaps the mere ^nnui 
bf a long peace, are the agitating 



causes that make men pretend they 
tyre afraid another may attack tiiem.' 
It is a deceitful veil, that may cover 
tnith or lies. Was it necessftiy: to' 
attack our neighbour, who by the 
very supposition had not yet attacked 
tts f Were we really afraid he Would ! . 
Who should pluck the veil from these 
secrets ? Yet under such pretexts,. 
Europe is kept in fiames. 

Speculative, philosojihers haye! 
asked, whether, when the power 
that threatens only seeks to rule 
over a part of the territory, which, 
he says belofigs to him, it ne does 
not wish to ii^ure the inhabitants, to 
change their laws, nor deteriorate 
their condition; whether this were a 
legitimate reason for makine two na- 
tions drink all the bitters of the cup 
of War! or whether, even the one. 
that is in the right, ought not to give 
way, rather than expose myriad to 
such horror? 

The condition of both m^oiis 
would be the same. It is very much 
a matter of . indifference to the 
people, what prince rules, if the 
ordinary laws remain the saine ; and 
if some injury should be done, tt 
would be tar less than that created 
by a bloody war. 

These are questions that sov^ 
reigns only have to answer; an<l 
they think little, of thfs interests of 
the people in such cases. Which k| 
fact could never arise if princes had. 
not thought that the weuSEtfe of the 
pecole was distinct from and inferior 
to 'their own. 

A nation is sometimes astonish^^ 
to learn that it is become the enemy 
of another people, which hs* takepil 
liway nothing from them, and which 
claims nothing belonging to tfiem; 
they do not understand that 9, match 
is intend^, for one ^ the £EimiI|f.of 
the prince, and that war must be 
made, in order that tlus alliance may 
be one of the articles of the peace. 
They are not aware that one of the 
govjernments has been ihspir^with 
jealousy or vengeance toyrards the 
other; that a court favourite wldiei 
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to set into some OfBoe, or auna at a, i» onlj a mau of duek u all tijeir . 
chan^ of ministry, or that the minis- madness. A declar^fm of war *►, 
l^r wants to embroil the counlry, in iy>thii% but a challenge. If we con- 
order to make himself of importance, aider that mian, when left to hunself, 
or lo. fix, himself in his Beet, and. is a being who submits to nothii^ but 
that every . member of the body lus paswins, we flfaall cease to won- 

KUtic must shed its blood, and ex- der tW wars are so frequeziL Good 

ust its fortune, for these friTolous plain peoi^, who see the difTeiences 

causes; as if they were considera- among indiTidualstenninaled bv jus-: 

tions essential to their safety and tice, thibk that Justice ou(^t (o 

Ijliis. terminate the quarrels of slates. 

One w«uld think that the limits . But man onOv obeys justice when. 

9T two countries, Mice settled, would he is forced. Free those wlw Teasoa 

qever idler create occasions of war thus from all obedietice to a superior . 

between them. Thii suppcffli^on power, and they will rarely suhait, 

-would be true, if the boundaries of to a sentence given against them- 

countries could limit pride and cupi- selves. Sovereign states, and thoee- 

dity. Man, insatiable in his desire who preside over them, recognise: 

4f property and rnle, will search neither law nor superior, except when 

ader pretexts for war, in the sea, or force makes them ieel : this is the^ 

beyond.it, if the land will not supply state of barbarous n^ure, and thia, 

di»n. Nothing contributes more to is the state of war. , . 

^ve existence and influence to the Falseglory,wbichbascaosedmanV' 

trifling causes which, in defiance of breacbesof peace, still pToIong^tbeO'- 

humanity, cause, nullions of men to continuance. I make no diffeiKvce 

perish and ipake the rest wretched, between false glory and &lse shame, 

^lan the distinct profession of the thev aie the same feeling. It seta, 

mititu^ art. Tbwe who follow this itself in opposition to the steps which 

trade, say, that they are the noblest reason would induce us to take, in 

portiDn pf the stale ; and who will order to propose peace. They se*k 

dare to enter the lists, to dispute with a third party, they t^nporise, they 

armed merit and the gallantry on wait till their subjects. are m a f^. 

vfhicli they pique themselves has ment before they will submit. 

S' rocured for tbem the suffrages of . Pope JnHan, , reduced to tlus 

le'.faSr srat. extremity, was forced to ask peace 

'. JTms . point , decided, they have of Henry U., King of France, , but 

formed the court of kings ; they have still, deceive^ bythe self-love which 

filled the imagination of kings with forbids us to admit that we arewrong, 

iiotiras of glory and of the point he wrote to the King, that be cited 

of honour, such as suit their in- him before God, to ansfcer for the io- 

tness. It is not justice that be had done Wm. Henre 

, that tiie nobility granted him peace, and answered, 

ce proud and idle, " that he should ap_pear before Go(l, 

lind of the king, but he doubled whether he shouldfind 

d, fromlhethoiffiht the Pope there." 
lis of war, and of „ ,, n ■ m- .. 

udy the hilppiness ■^""* '*« «"^ ^'^"^ *^'«-- 
B easy to fascinate Can any good arise from War T 
aharm is c&nfeired I«t a people or a prinae extend its 

the strongest pas- frontiers, let the capture of a strong 
sjons. Hpw strange is the power of place skreen 'bem from the incur- 

ureju^ce and sdf-love! A great sionsoftheirneighboura; leta victory 
kiw, who has seen all the infamy of make the nation res|>ected or feared ; 
jj^jng, could not perceive that war these are Ibe blessings that war is 
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•aid to proctne, birt tfief are not the to popular repttblics, to save tlite 

adTantages of ^arcoittktered in itself, from internal tronbies, and that 

This people, or this prince, might war without produced tranquillity at 

be happy in a territory less extended; home. But these men forget that 

dns fortress, or this victory, only it is war which introduces & spirit 

sorre to avert war. It is that which of sedition, aikl that it is the ongm 

crushes the cockatrice in the egg ; it of all the evO. The Roman people 

would be better not to have tfie egg began by being warlike, before they 

laid. were seditious. Their first sentiment 

Some will have it, diat war, even was Ambition. They took arms to 

intestine war, may be ablessinr. make conquesti; they accustomed 

Tins is the opinion of those who foT- themselves to movement, to tumult; 

low the trade of war, and those who this taste followei them within their 

kfve paradosHM may make such walls. 

assertions. They have affirmed, that, Have we reflected, that they found 

however good the laws may be, they within their city no occupation, nei* 

cannot hinder vicious characters from ther arts, nor commerce, nor plea* 

mfectingsocnety; War purges it from sures! Something was necessary to 

Ats corruption. Intestine commo- feed the spirits made lofty by success, 

tions manifest turbulent sjnrits, and The senators, who were warriors 

for the most part tiiey perish in these as well as the people, found nd reMef, 

troubles. But wars, and above all, but in that which was the very cause 

dvilwars,inakenodiBtinctionbetween of the evil. 

good and had citiaens; they axe fetal But war is only necessary, because 

to both. A pestilence may do this we have already been at war. Milder 

kind of aooa; — but who calh the means of relief would not suit the 

piaaue a blessiiig ! taste of a people spoiled by vnur. 

Charles Y. sent the Constable de The immoderate desire of conquer- 

Ghregdin to the asristance of the ing which the Romans caufi;ht from 

Bastard of Castile, more for the tii^ir Sibylline books, rendered all 

sate of clearing France of disturbers other means unfit to be proposed to 

than to detim>ne Peter the Cruel, them. A very common source of 

But if we seek after the cause of this error is, to make a general maxim 

number of bad subjects, who in these out of a practice which has succeeded 

times create intestme br(nls, v^ shall in a particular ca^e. War, it is 

find scarcely any other than War. true, sometimes saved Rome from 

We see that War accustoms men to its own fury ; but war is the last 

licentiousness, to rapine, to blood, means we should employ to save 

andthatthelicentioQsnessofthetroops a fallltigstate. 
is the tiie source of the plundering The Republic of Venice has not 

that infests towns and roads. War followed the example of the Romans, 

is then a terrible evil, if it requires When Venice made war with her 

a sword to cure the evils that a own troops, seditions did not cease 

former war has left behind. to trouble her, and divisions to rend 

But it is added, that two hostile her in pieces. In these extremities, 

powers are kept by emulation in die they resolved to use mercenary tuoons 

practice of virtue. Scipio the younger and a foreign general ; buttheevUs 

opposed thft ruin of Carthage; he of this conduct are tremendous. 
foresaw that Rome, having no rival. But tiiese wise republicans have 

would destroy herself, ami he was foundout the way of sheltering them- 

not deceived. selves from both evils. They reflected 

The example of Rome has also tbat the ^ory of arms does not render 

established the maxim, tiiat a foreign a repi^bhc happy ; tiiat it may become 

war was often necessary, aboinp all so ra&ei! by renouncing the spirit of 

C 
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^(mqaesjt and: tliQ barr^p hQiHNor <»C 
uifluencing ,4he affairs of Burppe^ 
With these iiiaxipw» «^ ^ c^tal 
whose situation alone would renpef it 
ims^egnabie, this republic enjoyed 
^e greatest tranquillity, while violenl 
troubles have agitated Italy fot a 
century. iThat government so detests 
war, that it will not suffer its nobility 
to learji the^ trade among foreigners. 
Sjndle thi^ spirit 19. th^ rest of the 
powen* of Europe, and we are at 
peace for ^v^r. 

If it could truly be affirmed, that 
w^Ts, sedition^, and public plagues 
of this kind, eyer were blessings, it 
would be in tyrannical monarchies* 
^roubles nught snatch from a .tyrant 
spni^ reforms, they would inspire his 
^pul with fear, ^nd his govemnient 
would beopme more moderate. D' the 
property of tyranny is to be .qruel 
and inexorable, if it inflict^ on the 
people the same calamities a^ a civil 
wai*, by. arvning spies. against their 
own citizens, mey will prefer shed- 
ding their blood to recover their 
liberty, to dying by the hand andfor 
the advantage of the tyra,nt. It is 
better that the republic should be. 
ff^V^usted, to deliver itself, from 
fippressiop, than to^satisfy the cr.tt^lty 
and ayarice of the oppresspr. 

I am dehghted tp think thc^ Qur 
great grandsons wiU not be affliqtecl 
with wars, as we %nd our fathera 
have be^n. The, balance of Eurppe, 
the chipera that has. kept European 
flames, begins to be treated wiln the 
eooteiKtpt .whiph it alw^Q^s d^erved. 

To the Editor of the Herald of Peace. 

Hi^REWiTH I forward a beautiful' 
extract from one of Sherlock's Dis- 
courses, so applicable to the subject 
which the Herald professes to advo- 
cate, and coming with such force 
directly to the heart, that, should it 
meet vnth approbation, I trust it wiU 
'be inserted. 

Pleading with Infidels, he says : — 
" Go to your natural religion ; lay 
before her Mahomet and Ms disci- 
ples, arrayed 4n armpur and in blood. 



ridiiig in irinmpkt ovier die sp^ik oC 
thonsaadftand tens of thouannw wfaft 
feU by his vietoriou^ swoid ; show 
ber the dties wfakh he set An flamea^ 
the conntries whidi he i«¥aged and 
destroyed, and the miseiable distress 
of all the inhabitants <^ the eazth.***^ 
<— rWhen she is tised with this.proftf 

Sect, then show her the blessed Jesus; 
umble and meek, . doing good to all 
tiie sons of men, patieKUy inatmc^ 
ingboth tbeignorant and the perverse; 
let her see lum. injured, but noipro* 
yoked; let her attend him tothe 
tribunal, and consider the patienee 
widi which he endured Ihe sooffsand 
reproadies of his eaiemies ; lead hei^ 
to his cross, and let her view him in 
the agony of death, and hear his last 

i)rayer for his persecutersr^'Father, 
orgive them, for they know ntxt what 
they do!'" 

Let us now jexamine both pietures 
with, seriousness . and .altention, asid 
consider that if the meek and pacific 
disposition of tiieblessedRedeanerhe 
the criterion by which to discern, that 
he is the ^ue prophet, ev^i the Son of 
God; surely Cluristiatis can eiqpect 
no other tban that infidels shmikl 
abound, when the prmeiples jmd 
practices of the ;profesaed folbwers 
of the Messiah are so egregiously in* 
consistent, I had almost said^ so 
diametrically opposed to eadi ^kor 

W-P.T. 

Peace and War'^-^ Vuim^ 

The bells were riqging so merrily, 
and the town was in such a blaz0 of 
light and such a ferment of joy, for 
the battle of Waterloo, that, though 
r was weary with the labours of the 
day, iMid disgusted at the thoughtless 
gladnesi^ of the world; I could not 
enjoy the luxury of sound ' sleep. 
But, while I lay fluctuating between 
ihe regions of dreams afld of waking 
realities, now conscious of what was 
going on around me, ai;id now ab- 
sorbed in airy scenes, my attention, 
at length, became fixed on two per- 
sonages ill high debate. The one, 
whose louder voice attracted my eye, 
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gf»geptts alture^'Vidth &haugfaty step, his right, and wi&mt it, we should be 

and a look that s|iake defiance. His trampled ujnhl Be«ie8,itis to tfaiv 

head was covered with a braaen noble heroism, that the world owea 

helmet, en which nodded the fiery its Hectors, its AleiLanders, and it^ 

{dume of die Ortolan. Around his Cnsan and Nelsom. But for these 

temples were intwined what I siip* actums, we should hare had no ihad, 

pose were intended for laurdwiMtbs; that finest effort of poetic genius, 

out it was difficult to discoirer the ivhich has so powerfully stimulated 

lovely hue of vesetation, for they the human hiteUect/ 

seined to drop with blood, which the . The vaunting hero, having paused 

warrior every now and then wiped to gain breath, gave the ^er per* 

hastily off, as if ashamed of the gose, sonage an oppoitunity to veply ' It 

while proud of the wreadi.^ His was a Female, hi simple attire, with 

breast was covered with a steel nothing remarkuble in her person^ 

cuirass, composed of pk^eft which tikoept Ae lovely imiocence of her 

op^ed a^ shut, as if the heartthat air ; and notldng peculiar in heir 

beat wifliin had swdn too big for the dress, except tfaatasky-Uue cord of 

chest, oi; was every moment Arobbing ailk fastened her white rote round 

with passions which.j^ate the waimr faer waist, and *a wreath of olive 

a gfaacttly air that filled me with terror, served for a bandean to her hair. A% 

Aioundnis body was an-enOTmoasb<dt, she stretriied out her hand, to address 

on which hung a scimitar, liketheold the other ipeakek*, I perceived with 

two handled sword, fit to cleave aman delight, a most lefresfamg odour; icft 

in two at one skoke, from head to foot her hatida dropped bafan, whicA ^e 

Looking down at this immensely p«i» had jdst been pourii^ into thewoaids 

derous unwieldy thing, my eve was jof a poor soldier, who had been car^ 

icaught hj the shoes which the rude ried off from the field of battle,- where 

sokiu^ W6fe^ thoit were any thin|^ bat her anta^nist had been displayini^ 

beautifiil ; lor they seemed as if he his warlike feats. With- an ^g^ 

had been treading uppn all that was auence that stole into the mind liM 

foul and borrid, upon wounded fle^ sakes of felling snow, she replied*— 

and scatitered brain, and upon ground ^ I would not have you mwn it 

soaked widi Mood. I pereehred that sneak to any one; but I would wish 

he did. not Hke to move his feel, on youto reason and persuade Vfor'vhal^ 

aoconQt of the noise they made, and <1 ask you, i» the ittuial resiiltofw^f 

die blood that spirted up from diem^ ^ it not* Aat amfoitosadbrs piass beu 

every step he took. He appeared as 4ween thi^ belligerent powers, and by 

if TO were leaning upon a lanee, acgiiBwntalionand'mutuaJcoiMiessioii 

which deaved to hu hand, and, with a^&le the dispute? Why, then, might 

a boisteroua voice, detmnined .to not this be doile lis well at first 9k 

conquer bysoundif not bysense, he' sit last! You have anticipaied my 

&ns addressed the other personage, reply concerning the heathen mo^ 

which came into my view. talista and gods, to whom r^veikge is 

* l^l^hat, then, would you have us sweet, and you may rememter, tfikt 

sneak and fewn, to every sconiidrei a* Christian aposde calls these goda 

that i^hposes to insult us I For my demons. 

part, I admire the spirit of the '^ As to the motto of a Christiaii 

ancient moralist, «wfao said, that '' Re*- fiunily, whidi you haVe quoted aiifl 

venge is sweet to the gods :'' and if adopted for jotdt 'Own, you innst 

yonsaydiesewnehes^ienmoralistB, admits that such a motto was neVer 

aand heathen gods, I can tell you of a taken from the Christian scriptures^ 

Christian femily, that bears for the and that the dn^tle, which accoiVK 

niotto.of its anas, Aemomeimpim^^ ^panics the motto in that family sideld. 
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IS . . De(Uh emridered (3 as, 

wfkSi emhlBaL of tlie man that bent wiioagainprodtieedaCtt8aT,«ndlliM 

it'v^llie rose or the Ifly, however, last, inhh tnm, has created a Booda^ 

woii^dbe a fitter representatire of th^ parte, who gires to Wdhiigtoii aU hit 

disciple of Jesus Cnrist. The scrip- worth. But such a genius as Homer 

tures, speaking of these thistles and would have created another subject, 

briers, say, *^ &e song of Belial shall if he had not been furnished by his- 

be as thorns thrust away, because tory with an Achilles and a Troy ; 

diey cannot be taken by the hand ; and if he had turned his attention 

but the man that shall take them must to a more peaceable and profitable 

be fenced with iron, and the staff of a theme, vi^at a charm mieht he have 

spear, and they shall be utterly burnt thrown over some benevolent project, 

with fire on the spot" toplantadesart,ortocnFea^^«^ne! 

* You say, that by this spirit a man For all tbs glory fi^at you nope to 
maintains ms rights ; butlappealto aoquirebyfeatsof arms, I would not 
atthistory, whether war has not more give arush. It is glory only in the 
frequently done wrong than right eyes of a savage; mr when fliat 
A fierce temper destroys a man's period shall arrive, for which the ime 
self-possession, and makes him mis- and good confidendy look, the ricnry 
take wrong for right, kindles the same of war will be exchanged for iiuamy 
8|>irit in others, who become as oh- and scorn. Robin Hood, and little 
stinaJte as himself, and leads them to John, will then be as glorious heroes 
go to war: neither of them knows as Achilles, or Alexander, Csesar, or 
which is in the right, while both, per* Buonaparte.' 

haps, axe in the wrong. At these words, the countenance of 

' But even when he who ^oes to war the fierce personage so changed, and 

is in the right, he is not sure that he assumed such forms of horror, that I 

shall gain the victonr, which does not began to fear lest his mortified pride 

always decide in &vour of justice ; should burst into a storm <tf ven- 

imd when it does, the batde is hard seance, and, the agitation of my mind 

fought, and the object of contaation is dispelhiig my reverie, I awoke, 
torn to pieces in the struggle. ^^ 

* You seem to be alarmed at the » , pi_ ^^.t -ooa 
thought of being insulted, and, to ^'^^' Dec.26fA, 1830. 
avoid this, vou would maintain the " A««i«tw0WU,ioitHei.'» 
£eroe, haxi^ty snirit of d^ance that Dxath, being die gate throu|^ 
war assumes. Butthis spirit tempts which we most all pass to life, luts 
and attracts moro insults dian it occupied the consideration of the 
repels, for I, whom you think more Mrise and the good of all ages ; and 
exposed to these insults than you can how much soever the terror whid 
be, am far less afraid of them. The its contemplation natiurally produces 
thistle, with all its prickly points, is on humanity may be dimimshed 
moro frequently trampled upon than by real and vital rdigion— yet, still, 
the defenceless lily. whero is the ipan who can look 

' But it seems, from your statement, with calm indiffer^ice on a process 

that we owe our heroes to war. These, which must pass over him — we ope- 

Jiowever, are beings that we coukl ration and end of which, if viewed 

well sparo; for how much worse only by the eye of reason, iff in- 

should we have been, if thero never volved m such inextricable mystery f 

had been such creatures in the world If this then be the view ordinarily 

as Alexander, or Ciesar, or Nelson! taken of so momentous a subject by 

With aU my admiration for the genius those who for thanselves have nothing 

of the Iliad, I cannot but think it has to dread— what would one suppose 

been a curse to the earth; for its to be the fedings of others, who, hav- 

Acbilles raised up an Alexairier, ingn^lected mt things that make 
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wUk respect to MUU<mf Glory. 



ht their efeduAif peace, are mi- 
tentUy ignorant about their latter 
end! Surely it may be thought that 
such would maintain a perpetual fear 
of exchanginga certainty for a ^* dread 
uncertainty" — ^would h^itate at plac- 
ing themselves in a situation more 
than ordinarily exposed to those ca* 
lamities which have a tendency to 
induce the last catastrophe — for a 
catastrophe Dkatr must appear to a 
mind susceptible of no other concep- 
tion respecting it . than the mere 
chance of some worse state of exist- 
ence. Such undoubtedly would be 
the prevailing feeling on this subject, 
bad not man, instead of seeking after 
God, become the willing slave of 
Satan, whose province it is to blind 
the eyes, to place objects in a false 
li^t before tne sons of meb — to put 
bitter for sweet and sweet for bitter — 
to can darkness light and li^ht dark- 
ness. What but Satanic uifluence 
could induce thousands upon thou- 
sands to array themselves akainst 
each other, filled wiUi the most cfeadly 
and murderous motives 1 And where- 
fore ! why, truly, because the prince 
of the one partv has offended or been 
<^ended with the prince of the other ! 
Man, one would tlunk, left to the 
simple bias of reason, would natu- 
rally ask. Why should I venture my 
life in ihn straggle, which, being 
founded in pride, can end in no good 
lo mankind— can termmate in no real 
advantage to me ! And so man would 
argue but for the influence of Satan, 
whose throne would be shaken to the 
very foundation if the saUane and 
heaveidy motto which ushered in the 
Saviour of a lost world, '^ Peace on 
earth and goodwill among men," were 
fbe basis of human ccmauct, instead 
of a miserable atid mistaken expe- 
diency. What are ^e fruits, we may 
ask, of the late awftil struggle of 80 
years! What benefit accrues to us as 
aVialioti, or to mankind generally ! 
Are we wiser, better, happi»! Is 
the possession of our incriMised pri- 
vikires, which have exalted us above 
all ttie nations of the earth, to be at- 
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to the tmbfe ooBfHUons 
which have shaken dBpires to their 
very centre? Surely not — He who 
'* rides in the whirlwind" has been 
pleased, in some cases, to *' make the 
wrath of man to praise him ," but, 
are we more humble — ^more con- 
vinced of the iniquity of shedding 
human blood— or prepared to assume 
any cause as a sufficient Justification 
for plunging myriads of our fellow 
creatures into the horrors, the awfid 
and indescribable horrors, of war ? 
Let us not deceive ourselves— we 
have had our share in the commis- 
sion of those atrocities which charac- 
terize this era as a scene of blood— 
we have now, (and what other can be 
expected ?) our share in the fruits of 
^8 policy. Aye, but had ever na> 
tion the glory which we enjoy ! 
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irhat it ^lory but tiie blaze of AoM) 



Tlie people's praiee, if always praise luimixed? 

And wbat the people bat a herd confuted, 

A miseellaBeoQi rabble, who extol 

Things Talgar, and, well weighed, scarce worth 
the praise ? 

They praise, and they admire, they know not what. 

And know not whom, bat as one leads the other ; 

And what delifl^t to be by such extoU'd, 

To lire npen their tongues, and be their talk. 

Of whom to be dispraised were no small praise? 

This is true §lory and renown, when God 
Looking on the earth, with approbation marks 
■The just man, and diTvtges him throi^h HeaT*n 
To all his Angels, who with trae applaue 
Reeennt his praises : thns he did to Job, 
-When, to extend his ihme throngb Hearen and earth, 
(As thon to thy repnweh may'st weU remember,) 
He asked thee, * Hast tha« seen my senraat Job?' 
Famous he was in Hear^, on eartib less kaown s 
Where glory is ialse glory, attributed 
To tilings not glorious, men not worthy of fimie. 

But if there be in glory aught of good, 
It may by means far different 1>e attained, 
Without wmhUioni war, or vhUntt ; 
By deeds of peace, by wisdom eminent, 
By patience, temperance .** 

The intelligent reader will at once 
reoogniie this transcripl firom the Sup 
viouPs answer to Satan as given in 
ParadiM Regaimd. Afier this, to 



14^ Eafiratts from [Jan« 

eBlaige on the subject of glory would in velvniforlns uKqjtitiin! Andwtel 

be impertinent. bttt&tem|iCingof kis the takii^part 

How miserable then must be thai in any battle I We may suceeed ia 

infatuation which can pervert the com* deceiving ours^es as wdL as others, 

mon feelings of our nature, and cause but Gfod we caimot deceive. TheckMe 

us to treat Death itself with uncon- of every battle has witnessed muUi* 



cem! And how securely must Satan tmles sent " unhoused and UDsfarived" 

have inveigled man in the meshes of into the presence of the God of heaveQ 

his net, ere he could be induced to and earth, luid though it is true lliett 

rush in^ scenes where Death is not own ignorance and infatuation ha?re 

merely probable, but where hurtless been auxiliary to dieir preqiataie 

escape is scarcely possible ! Csesar death, yet a question natnndly arises, 

felt the moment of life, if not for Who sent them ? Th«r nders.. Oh ! 

himself, for his army— and deplored ihat statesmen would oomidttr Aese 

the ^parent necessihr which plunged tfaings^-countless mnhitndes have a]«* 

his countrymen in desokting war— ready appeared at the bar of heaven 

and this sentiment was experienced to explain.diis. Would to€rtid fM 

bjr Xerxes, who, viewing his prodi- their footsteps may not be followed ! 
gious army from an eminence, wept ^ 



on the reflection that in a few years 

not one of that rast multitude wouH ^^ ^^^ „„ , f„, ^^ .„^ 

beexistnuc! TheTalue oflifeouefat .rrf.-cii_- *^ r _^v _ 

to becoMdered bv all « Thedi«id <>f *« fo"""'"? qnot»t«»w <«"" the vety 

TO oe congiOCTMiDy au. i ne areao „g^^, ^^^^ of Maw a Hack, becanse it 

of death, natwithstanding the Tiofent ,, „f ^^ ^.^^^^ i„p„rt«.ce th,t the 

^ ^T°^ measorestoo fr«mently .^^^^ of YouftshonM be imp,«.e4 wWi 

adopted to haMen its approacj, » a , ,„^^ „^ ^ ^j „ .bhirreflce of 

oensabon fiu- more natund and com- ^^^ ^^ ^^^^ ^, ^^^„ ,^ „„^ 

mon than weanness of hfe. Even «„on to lament a parity of chUdrn.'. 

when a fit of impatience, or of de- ^^^^ ^^^j, description, 

spondency, mduces any one to solicit ^.t,,. -.x,- ,,>.„ 

the interference of * the king of ter- ^^ *^^ ^'^^'* ^/ '^^ ^^''^.^ ^ ^^^- . 

rors,' it is, in most cases, very ques- Conobivino jeus I dd* that grant 

tionable whether his actual arrival advantage will result from impressk^ 

and offer of service would be accept^ <m the susceptible minds of the rising 

able. This horrcHr of the kst and gena*ation, principles of a pacific 

great change, so strongly and gene- tendency, I take the liberty of for-' 

rally felt among mankmd, is with warding, forinsertiiminthe Heral^ 

great propriety and wisdom permitted a few extracts of thai nature, from a 

by the Author of our being. With- publication entitled " English Sto^ 

out it, death would not appear to be ries, illustrating some of the most 

a punishment inflicted on man in interesting events, and cfaajfact^s, 

consequence of sin, agreeably to the between the aocessien of Alfred and 

representation of Scripture ; and the death of John ; by Maria HacL" 

there would be the greatest danger of It is a series of dialogues between a 

its becoming the ordinary and lini- moth^ and her two chQdr^ of twelve 

versal resort of melancholy, peevish- or thirteen years of age, and ia one 

ness, and impatience, where any of those few works which exhibit 

disaster, real or imaginary, happened War in its tirue colours, divested of 

to occur. ^' Shall death then appear all its captivating, but eva9e9cent 

clad in terrors, so appear witn the glory. The foUowing conversation 

permission of Almighty Grod,-HEuid is represented as having taken place, 

shall vain and presumptuous man .after Jjfrs^ B. has given a most m^ 

tempt ihat fate which was intended lancholy account of the destructicm 

to be a punishment inflicted on man of the Abbey of Croyfauid, by tboae 
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liaring Piiales, oalled Sea Kings, 
about the latter end of the ninth 
century. 

. '* SUrry. Maimna, I think these 
Danish Pirates were the most cruel 
and wicked people that ever lived. 
I could not have supposed it was 
possible for men to be so barbarous. 
. Mrt. B, Indeed it is shocking to 
reflect^ that of all the calamities to 
whic6 this life is subject, the most 
dreadful are those which men suffer 
from the furious passions of their, 
fellow men. The pages of history 
afford many illustrations of this truth. 
When you are better acquainted 
with them, you will see how little the 
process of civilizatioAy of knowledge, 
and of Christianity^ have yet accom- 
plidied towards allajing thie spirit of 
ambition, or subduing the love of 
military glory. The peasants of Rus«- 
sia aiul Germany can, even now, 
tell tales as dreadml as those recorded 
by the historian of Croyland ; and 
could you hear them, you would 
^iease to wonder al the excesses com<^ 
miUed by the untaught pagans of the 
Baltic. 

Lucy, I am afraid, Mamma, 
that you do not think the wm'ld is 
much unproved. 

Mr». B. The view of that beau- 
tifol and fertile plain befinre us mifffat 
reproach me if I said so, Lucy ,- for 
it: was once^ a dreary wilderness, in- 
capable of supporting its famishii^ 
ioaabitants. Oh, no! the world is 
very much improved ^ and it seems 
lo us as if we had no feelings in com- 
m<m with those dreadful men, whose 
ii^vages I have been deserihihg. 
Their charaeter was formed by hisdnts 
^fpiracyvwUdi' rendered them from 
diddhocidfaniifiajr wMh scenes of bbod 
and cmeMy. But we shall -deceive 
QurselveSy if we suppose that; even 
polished and civilized nations can 
indulge the love of military . g^ory 
withoutat the same. time, declining in 
humanity and virtue. However it 
may. disguise itself, the spirit of war 
is thespxri^ of tyramucal selfishness, 
^d the greatest enemy to the im^* 
provement and happiness of man 



Lnujfy. I believe tlmt is v^ry trae, 
for itj makes one nation rejoiee id 
the distresses of another ; and then 
it miist be owned that they bear some 
resemblance to the Sea Kings. Iwi^ 
they would find a better way of set- 
tling their differences. 

Mrs. B. You cannot wish ^ 
greater benefit to the world, my dear 
child; and remember, that every 
pei^on who 'cultivates the spirit of 
justice and benevolence, does some- 
thing towards bringing society into 
that state which wiU render war un- 
necessary. " — ^Page 21. 

Page 76, Lucy reads an account 
of the tennination of a war between 
Alfred and Hastings the Danish pi- 
rate, and then proceeds. " Another 
calamity attended - or immediately 
Succeeded its conclusion : this was a 
pestilence, which continued its de- 
vastations for three years, carrying 
off vast numbers of every rank. 

Lucy. 1 do not quite under- 
stand this, Mamma. It seems as if 
the war was the cause of the pesti- 
lence ; but how could that be I 

Mrs. B, Our accounts of that 
remote period are so imperfect, that I 
cannot answer your question exactly. 
It is very probable that the ravages 
of war might occasion that calamity, 
because we know that now they fre- 
quently do produce it. 

Harry. WiH you explain that, 
Mamma t 1 have no notion how it 
can be. 

ilfr*. B. One reasoif is, the waste, 
and what is worse the witful destruc* 
tion, of the products of the earth, 
which is occasioned by war. Now, 
the want of a sufficient quantity of 
wholesome food is a frequent cause 
of contagious diseases. There is still 
another reason. Frecpiently after a 
battle, hundreds of wounded mennre 
crowded together in close hospitals, 
where, deprived of the blessings of 
fresh air and cleanfiness, their disor- 
ders become infectious, and they 
perish miserably, victims to the rash- 
ness and ambition of powerful m^n^ 
From the hospital, contagion often 
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Extracts from Bishop JFatson. 



[Jan* 



spreads to the peaceful inhabitants of 
me city, who, having afaready suf- 
fered mm the scarcity of proyisions, 
are rendered more liable to dis- 
ease.* Now I think you must 
understand why there is a natural 
connexion between war, famine, and 
pestilence." W. P. T. 

Mr. Edttob, 
As the object for which you and 
your worthy coadjutors are contend- 
ing is attainable only by slow de- 
grees, by progressive steps in the 
overthrow of opinions and prejudices 
deeply rooted and rendered the more 
obstinate by time, I cannot ccmsider 
the subject as perfectly handled, with- 
out reference to education. Permit 
me therefore to suggest the expe- 
diency of devoting a portion of each 
number of The Herald to a selection 
of short extracts or pithy sentences 
illustrative of this important duty.— 
One of the excellencies of the pe- 
riodical press is its brevity. Amid a va- 
riety of subjects treated concisely and 
piquantlythe eye quickly chooses, and 
the mind fastens more intently and 
with a greater zest on the simple essay 
or pointed apophthegm than on the 
long and laooured disquisition.. For 
one reader of the latter, the former 
has its thousands, with perhaps the 
superadded advantage of more per- 
fect recollection and better- practical 
effect— As an imperfect example 
of what is here recommended, I beg 
to submit the following quotations 
from the writings of the excellent 
Bishop Watson ; and Aether you 
adopt or reject them, be assured of 
my remaining a stanch friend of the 
holy cause in which you are engaged. 

EDUCATION : 

As it regards— 1. Parents.— 2. The 
Clergy. — ^8. Magistrates. — 4. The 
Government 

I, ^^ jff" any amendment of the 
world is ever to be made^ it must be 

* As an illustration we may refer to 
the situation of Leipzig in 181S. 
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madehf amending the EdM/eaHon of 
Youth. Surely it oehoves Parents m 
every d^ree to weigh this matter 
with great seriousness : their neglect 
in ilm point may not only introduce 
much sin and miseryinto the world 
at Uu^, but it may render that pos- 
terity, for whose sliort-Uved temporal 
advantage the^ often venture to mcur 
the risk of their own damnation^ un- 
protected of God in this world, and 
objects of his indignation in another. 
It Wioves them to consider that they, 
under God, have been the cause of 
ving existence to an innocent and 
elpless Being, by their instru- 
mentality it has had a beginning 
of existence, but it is not in their 
power to say when it will have an end 
of it; it will have no end of existence, 
it will live for ever and ever. But 
though the duration of the existence 
whi(£ they have ^ven to the child 
of their love, does m nowise depoid 
upon them, the ^[uaUhf of it does, 
lliough they will not be able some 
milHons of years hence to blot this 
poor Being out of existence, if it 
should then chance to move their 
compassion by its misery, yet they 
may even now guard it against beii^ 
in misery in that or in any more 
distant period : they may even now 
build up the clay which is put into 
their hands, into a vessel which God'k 
mercy may see fit to preserve in 
everlasting honour. Let them not 
neglect tms blessed opportunity, let 
them fashion it widi care ; if not for 
the love they bear it, 1^ them do it 
for the love they bear themselves, for 
their own personal interest, for their 
everlasting happiness or misery is 
dosely connected with their diligence 
or witoi their neglect in fonnin^ the 
reUgions cfaairacter of their offsprmg." 

2. " The possibtlity of amending 
men's manners at any age shoula 
not be despaired of, and the fittest 
opportunities of attempting the re- 
formation should be attended to and 
improved; yet the most enlarged 
prospect of doing good, consists in 
seasoning with whoksome instmctim 
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the susceptible minds of Young 
Persons.'* 

3. " The office of the civil ma- 
^trate extends not merely to the 
punishment^ but primarily and prin- 
cipally to the pret>enti4m of crimes. 
Now crimes are best prevented, and 
tke foundations of good government 
are most seciurely laid, when piety 
towards God, a reverence for the 
laws^ and a regard for virtue, are 
inHiUed into the minds of the people '' 

4. " An incessant contention for 
mastery subsists in every Civil State, 
and especially in every overgrown 
Metropolis, between the laws on the 
one hand, and the manners of the 
people on the other. This war&xe 
conmiehces with the very commence* 
ment of Government, and it ends 
only with its dissolution. It is carried 
oh during the existence of the State, 
v^ith variable success, according to 
the varying talents oif 4e governors 
exerted in the enactment of laws 
more or less salutary, and the varying 
dispositions of the people to resist 
or to submit to the laws enacted ; and 
it is not finally extinguishcfd, tiU 
die general prevalence of profligate 
morals puts an end to the Govern- ' 
noient itself — There is no instance in 
sAcred or proftuie history, of a rich, 
luxurious, immoral State, ever re- 
forming itself; it proce«Mls from bad 
to worise, tiO, in tne course of God's 
providence, its fall is accomplished 
by the Bword, by famine, or by pes- 
tilence. Notwithstanding this, the 
fall of every State may certainly he 
retarded by whatever retards the 
progress of Vice J* 



REVIKW. 

Studies in History; containing the 
" History of England: Vol. 11. By 
Thos. Mor^lL Black, Tavistock 
Street, Covent Garden. 1820. 
The history of nations, and the lives 
of individuals, constitute a most im- 
portant as well as a hiost interesting 
subject of contemplation and reflec- 
tion. These, when compiled with 
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fidelity, exhibit man as he really is ; 
distinguished, for the most part, by in- 
consistency, ignorance, superstition, 
and vice; and only occasionally disco- 
vering, to thefriend of virtue andhuma- 
nity , the cheering gleams of moral ex- 
cellence, intellectual attainment, and 
benevolent feeling. Painful as is this 
view of the facts, which the historian 
and biographer are compelled to re- 
cord, yet might they be rendered, by 
correct representation, accompanied 
with suitable remarks, subservient 
to the best interests of milnkind. 
We have lamented, and we shall 
continue to lament, that this has 
rarely been done, until the cause for 
our concern shall be removed. In 
the mean time, we hail with sincere 
pleasure every effort which is made 
to delineate, with the pen of a Chris- 
tian, the incidents of individual life, 
and the more important transactions 
of nations. 

The Work to which our attention 
is now directed, is intended chiefly 
for the use of young persons, and is 
on that account furnished with ques- 
tions at the end of the volume, for the 
purpose of examination. This is a 
Very useful mode of ascertainirig that 
the pupil has made himself thoroughly 
acquainted with the subject to wfaicn 
he has attended. But the questions 
are too few to assist the recollection 
of the pupil, and to draw out of him 
the facts or reflections to which his 
notice, has been directed. In reply 
to one question, in the historical part 
of the Studies of History, be is eX" 
pected frequently to give the contents 
of nearly a whole page ; and a single 
interrogation is ap|med to an entire 
section of reflections, though that 
usually occupies two, and sometimes 
three pages in extent. 

At different periods, Mr. Morell 
has published Studies in the History 
of Greece, in the History of Rome, 
and a first part of Studies in the 
History of England. The second 
part extends from James the First 
to the death of George the Third, 
and we think it is not iirferior to either 
of his former productions, in clearness 
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Review of MoreWi Studies in History, 
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of^deBcription, enei^ of language, 
or purity of Christianfeeling. In these 
respects we are happy to recommend 
it to the perusal of our readers ; and 
though, perhaps, some may think the 
reflections too long, or that they 
might have been better inter^^oven 
with the history, yet the work com- 
prises, in a comparatively small space, 
much valuable inforinaUon, and many 
very excellent observations. But we 
proceed to give, as specimens of the 
work, a few of such quotations as 



• 

which so ^reat a number of men of ge- 
nius flourished, in wliich so many im- 
porlant discoveries were made, or in 
which sucii intellectual chefs S'ttwfres 
were produced ? *' 

Adverting to the dreadful massacre 
of the Protestants in Ireland, during 
the reign of Charles the First, where 
forty tliousand fell in one day I the 
following remarks occur : — 

" It is most deeply to be regretted, 
that Religion wai blinded with the poli- 
tical dissensions of this most unhappy 



comport with the express desijm of I^"*^ '' a**"! «t'U "><»*. *** *«*«. *»»» 

the Herald of Peaw; and we ate P«rpeirated the most atrocious crimes. 

v>o,^^, *^ ..« *i.^4 *i. £• professed to neht beneatli her sacred 

hapm. to say that there axe many of ^^^^ A zell for God was the pre- 

Uus description. text, not only for enkindling tlie torch of 

In his review of the character of civil War, and placing subjects in hostile 

•lames the First, Mr. Morell takes array against ttieir sovereign, but even 



occasion to remark as follows : — 

. '' Ainong the commendable qualities 
of this prince, must be mentioned — liis 
love of peace — his clemency to state cri- 
ininals->and his generosity to those who 
shmred his confidence and friendship. 
Whether the pacific character of this 
rcijgn is to be attributed (as his enemies 
affirm) to the constitutional timidity and 
native indolence of the sovereign, or, 
whether it arose from other feelincsand 



for the horrible carnage of the Irish 
massacre itself. It cannot be denied, 
that persons professing to be actuated 
by religious motives, have broken asun- 
der the bonds of lesitimale autliority, 
and committed deeds of cruelty and^ 
blood, atwhich'humanity shudders, and* 
stands aghast; but utterly ignorant must 
they be of the genius of our Holy Reli- 
gion, wh^ imaffine that she afiforaa any 
sanction to su^i proceeding?. The inr 



better principles, the quality itseuis of scription, traced by the hand of Omi^ipo- 
sorareoccurrence in the history of princes tence on her standard, b, * Peace on 
and empires, that we cannot forb^r to earth, eeod-will toward men.* The spi- 
advert to it with feehngs of §atbfaction "t she breathes, is that of pure, fervent, 
and delight.'' unfeigned, miiversal benevolence. The 

» ., n .. Ai ^ X i» duty she enjoins on rulers is, to act * as 

In the reflecUons upon the state of ]^,^ the ministers of God, who 
later^re dunng this reign, we meet must ere long give an account to him 
^th the following aigument in favour * - ' * • ' 

of Peace:— 

*' From the rapid sketch which has 
ilow been taken of the state of Litera^ 
tiire, at the commencement of the seven- 
teenth century, it may be inferred (and 
it would not be difficult to support the 
inference by innumerable proofs,) that 
a time of national Peace is most favour- 
able 1x> the. development of mind, and 
the advancement of general knowledge. 



that is ready to judge the quick and 
dead.' And to subjects, her command 
i§, * to submit thenuselves' widia willing 
mind to constituted authorities, ' and 
to every ordinance of man, f6r the Lord's ' 
saike,* unless when their mandates are 
at variance with the supreme adminis- 
tration of him who is * King of kings, 
and Lord of lords.' The instructions 
addressed to all her disciples, whether 
of low or high degree, are, * Avenge not 



There may have been some men of- yourselves, but rather give place unto 

genius, who were nurtured amidst the wrath: if it be possible, as much as m 

storms of civil contentions, or foreign you lieth, live peaceably with all men ; 

warfare ; there may be some plants of for it is better, if the will of God be so, 

science that are found to thrive most in that ye suffer for well-doing, than for 

a soil saturated with human blood; but evil-doing' Happy were it for society, 

ibr the most part, the reverse is found if men, in every age, who profess si<b^ 

to be t|ie case. The reign of James I. missiou to these mwms, were actuate^, 

was a time of almost universal peace ; by them continually, not only in their 

and to what period can we reter, in letter, but in their spirit^' 
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We conclude onr quotations for the jVtM» Mr, Clarlam's Pariraiiure af 
present, from this useful wwk, by an , Quakerism. 

anecdote of Lord r alklAnd, Secretary » 

of St^.te to Charles the First, who fell (Continued from p. 858.) 

on the field of battle at Newbury. 

** From the commencement of the 
eivil war, he became increasingly me* 
lancholy^ and wai^ heard frequently to 
exclsum, with much emotion, * Peace I 
"Peace! this cruel war will break my 
heart.' On the morning of the da^ in 
which he fell, he expressed to a friend 
his anguish of mind at the scenes he had 
lately witnessed; adding emphHtically^ 

* I am weary of the times, I expect to 
be out of it before night.' On the fol-* 
k>wing morning, his body was found 
^unong a heap of the slain. He had just 
attained his thirty-fourth year, and was 
accounted the most accomplished scho- 
lar, and the most elegant writer of his 
day " 

• ** In the TcmoTal by death, of the 
most amiable and virtuous men of that 
age, at the very commencement of thid 
contest^ was to them a merciful dis{>en- 
nation ; but to the nation it was a griev- 
ous cj^lamity. It was as if the pilot, who 
sat at the.helm of the vessel ofstat& and 
m whom the mariners chiefly connded, 
had failen overboard in the midst of a trci- 
raendous storm. Yet the memory of these 
iUustrilHis statiimen would have heen 
more trOlv honoumble, though less cele- 
turatied in the records of fame, if, instead 
of falling in the embattled phun, they 
bad refused to take an active part in the 
murderous contest; and if, instead of 
wielding the homicidal sword^ tliey had 
tef olved alone to bear the olive branch 
of Peace. There were, we would fsun 
hope, a goodly number of Christian pa- 
triots in that day, who, like the araiaole 
and' accomplished Falkland, earnestly 
si^ed for Peace and union, who wept 
in secret places, on account of the oala* 
mides of their country, and who vented 
their sorrows in language like that of 
the Israelitish prophet; * O, that my 
head were waters, and mine eyes a 
fountain of tears, that I might weep day 
and night for the slain of Bie daughter 
of my people.^ But, alas! amidst the 
tumult of m'fiiriate passions, amidst the 
horrid din of drms, their tears flowed 
unobserved — their sighs and groans 
escaped unnoticed — the storm of War 
still raged with unabated, with aug- 
mented violence." 



SECTION v. 

I HAVE now stated the principal 
arguments, by which the Quakers 
are induced to believe it to be a doc* 
trine of Christianity, that men should 
abstain from war ; and I intended to 
have closed the subject in the last 
section. But when 1 consider the 
frequency of modem wars, — when I 
consider that they are scarcely pyer^ 
before others spring up in their place; 
— when I consider, again, that they 
come like the common diseases which 
belong to our infirm nature, and the;y 
are considered by men nearly in ^. 
similar light, — I should feel myself 
criminal, if I were not to avail my* 
self of the privilege of an author, to 
add a few observations of my own on 
this subject 

living as we do in an almost jinr 
accessiHe island, and haying therer 
fore move than ordinary means of 
security to our property and oiur 
persons from hostile mrasion, we do 
not seem to be suffidoitly grateful tp 
the Divine Being for the blessings wq 
enjoy. We do not seem to make a 
ri^t use of our ben^ts, by contem- 
plating the situation, and by feeling 
atemfar imxiely for the happiness ^ 
othars. Weseemtoraakenojpioper 
estimates of die miseries oi wan 
The latter we feel principally in 
abridsments of a pecuniary niiUtiire& 
But if we were to feel them in the 
conflagration of our towns and vit» 
lages, or in personal wounds, or in 
the personal sufferings of fugitive 
misery and want, we should be ant 
to put a greater value than we cU 
upon the blessings of peace. And 
we should be apt to consider the 
connexion between war and misery^ 
and between war and moral evil, 
in a light so much stronger jtban ,we 
do at present, that we might even 
suppose the precepts of Jesus Christ 
to oe deficient, unless they were 
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made to extend to wars as well a» 
private injuries. 

I ' wonaer what a superior Being, 
living in the nearest planet to our 
earth, and seeing us of the size of 
ants, would say, if he were enabled 
to ^et any insight into the nature of 
modem wars. 

It must certainly strike him, if he 
were to see a numoer of such dimi- 
nutive persons chasing one another 
in bodies over different parts of the 
hills and valleys of the earth, and 
following each other in little nut-i 
shells as it were upon the ocean, 
as a very extraordinary sight, and 
as mysterious, and hard to be ex- 
plained. He might at first consider 
them as occupied in a game of play, 
or as migrating for more food, or for 
a better climate. But when he saw 
them stop and fight, and destroy one 
another, and was assured that they 
were actually engaged in the solemn 

Same of death, and this at such a 
istance from their own homes, he 
would wonder at the causes of these 
movemients, and the reason of this 
destruction ; and knowing that they 
possessed rational faculties, he would 
probably consider them as animals 
destined by nature to live upon one 
another. 

I think the first question he would 
ask would be. And from whence do 
these fightings come? It would be 
replied, of course, that they came 
from their lusts ;-i— that these beings, 
though diminutive in their appear- 
ancie, were men; — that they had 
pride and ambition ; — ^that they had 
envy and jealousy; — that they in- 
dulged also hatred and malice, and 
avarice, and anger; — and that on 
account of some or other of these 
causes, they quarrelled and fought 
with one another. 

Well — ^but the superior Being 
would say, Is there no one on the 
earth, which I see below me, to ad- 
vise them to conduct themselves 
better; or are the passions you speak 
of eternally predominant knd never 
to be subdued ? The reply would of 



course be, that in these little beings, 
called men, there had been implanted 
the faculty of reason, by the use of 
which they must know that their 
conduct was exceptional, but that. in 
these cases they seldom minded it. 
It would al^o be added in reply, that 
they had a religion, which was not 
only deigned by a Spirit fron^ heaven^ 
who had once lived amongst them, but 
had been pronounced by him, as 
efficacious to the end proposed ; that 
one of the great objects of this reli- 
gion, was a due subjugation of their 
passions ; and this was so much insist^ 
ed upon, that no one of them was con- 
sidered to have received this religion 
truly unless his passions were sub-i 
dued. But here.the superior Being 
would inquire, whether tney acknow- 
ledged the religion spoken of, and 
the authority mm whence it came. 
To which it would, of course, be re* 
plied, that they were so tenacious of 
it, notwithstanding their indulgence 
of their passions, and their destruc'^ 
tion of one another, that you could 
not offend them more ffrievously than 
by telling them they did not belong 
to the religion they professed. , 

It is not difficult i^ foresee what 
other questions this superior Being 
would ask ; and probably the first of 
these would be, liie duration of the 
lives of these little beings, and the 
length and frequency of their wars. 
It would be replied to these, that 
their lives were but as a vapour, 
which appeareth for a little time and 
then vanisheth away, and that a 
quai:ter and sometimes half of their i 
time on eartii was spent in these de- 
structive pursuits. Their superior 
Being would unquestionably be griev- 
ed at this account, because he would 
feel that they really frustrated their 
own happiness, or that they lost, by 
their own faults, a considerable por- 
tion of the enjoyment of their lives. . 

In this impatience and anxiety for 
their future comfort, he would pro- 
bably ask, again, if they had any 
notion of any generous end for which 
they were bom ; for it is Impossible 
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ibej oould siqppose that they came 
into the world to destroy one ano&er. 
It would be replied, tliat they could 
not be ignorant of the true object or 
end ; for the same religion in which 
they believed, and which was said 
before to have been given them by a 
Spirit sent from heaven, inculcated, 
that they were sent there on a life of 
trial, and that in a future existence 
they were to give an account of their 
conduct, and were to be rewarded or 
punished accordingly. The same re- 
ugion, it would be replied also, incul- 
cated, notwithstanding their fightings, 
the utmost benevolence from one to- 
wards another. It wished so much 
every one of them to live peaceably, 
that it enjoined it as a duty rather to 
put up with an injury than to resent 
It ; and it carried its benevolence so 
far, that it made no distinction be- 
tween others of the same species, 
who spoke a different language, or 
lived in other districts, ol* parts of the 
same world. 

But here the superior Being would 
interrupt. What! he would say, 
Are they not to resent injuries, and 
yet do they so to war? And are they 
not afiraia of fijriitin^ in this manner, 
whaa they are n> give an account of 
their conduct in a future state! It 
would be replied, Na They have 
their philo6q>hers among them ; and 
most of these have determined, that 
in this particular case responsibility 
lies at the door of those who employ 
them. BiitBotwith8tandiiigthk,tIiei4 
are others Uying amongst them who 
think otherwise. These are of opi* 
nion, that they who employ them, 
cannot take the responsioilit^ upon 
themselves without taking it from 
those who they thus employ. But 
the religion of the Great Spirit no 
where says, that any constituted au- 
thorities among them can take away 
the responsibility of individual crea- 
tures ; but, oil the other hand, in the 
most positive terms, that every indi- 
vidoal creature is responsible wholly 
for himself. And this religion does 
Bo4 give any creature an exemption 



on aeeount of any force which magr 
be used agamst him; because, no 
one, acconung to its precepts, is to 
do evil, not even that good may 
come. But, if he be persecuted, he 
is to adhere to that which is risht, 
and to expect his reward in the oflier 
state. Tne impossibility, therefore, 
of breaking or dissolving individual 
responsibility, in the case of immoral 
action, is an argument, to many, of 
the unlawfulness of these wars. And 
they who reason in this manner think 
they have reasoned right, when they 
consider, besides, that if any of the 
beings in question were to kill one of 
his usuaUy reputed enemies in a time 
of peace, he would suffer death for 
it, and be considered as accountable 
also for his crime in a future state. 
They cannot see, therefore, how any 
constituted authorities among them 
can alter the nature of things, or how 
these beings can kill others in time 
of war without the imputation of a 
crime, whom they could not kiH 
without such an imputation in time 
of peace. They see in the book of 
the Great Spirit iMfdispensation giveti 
to societies to alter the nature cf 
actions which it has pronounced to be 
crimes. 

But the superior Being wotdd say. 
Is it really aefined, and is it defined 
clearly in the GreiA Book of the 
Spirit, that if one of them should kiH 
another, he is guilty of a crime ? It 
would be replied — not only of acrime, 
but of the greatest of all crimes ; and 
that no dispensation is given to any of 
them to commit it in any case. AomI 
it would be observed, further, that 
there are other crimes, which these 
fightings generally include, which are 
equally specified and forbidden in 
the Great Book, but which they think 
it proper to sanction in the present 
case. Thus all kinds of treadiery 
'and deceit are considered to be al* 
lowable ; for a very andent philo- 
sopher among tiliem nas left a maaum 
upon record, and it has not yet been 
beaten out of their heads, notwith-* 
standing the precepts in the Great 
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*Boiok,'iti'iie8tf]y^he foRomtig irtcMrds: 
" Who thinks of rehiring open cou- 
rage of an enemy, or that treadiery 
is not equally allowable in war 1 " 
' Strange! the superior Being woirld 
reply. They seem to me to be re- 
versing the order of their natare, and 
the end of their eitistenee. But how 
'do they justify themselres on these 
occasions! It would be answered, 
they not ottly justify themsdves, hut 
Ithey even go so far as to call these 
"fightitigs honourable. The greater 
the treadiery, if it succeed, and the 
greater the nianher of -these beings 
' killed, the more glorious is the action 
ei^teemed. 

Still more strange! the superior 
Being would reply. And is it possi- 
ble, he would add, ^t ^ey enter 
into this profession with a benef that 
they are entering into an honourable 
employ 1 Some of them, it would 
ibe replied, consider it as a gefiteel 
employ ; knd hence U>ey engage in 
It Otfiers,of alaa^ dispositicfti, prefer 
it to any other. Others are decoyed 
into it by treacheTy,'in various wavsi. 
<rhere are lilso strong drinks, which 
Ihey iircf fond of; and if they are 
prevailed ujpon to lake these to excess 
they lose their reason, and then they 
aore obliged to submit to the engage- 
hients which' they had made in a 
iitiite of inloxieatimi. It must be 
owned too, that when these wars 
%egih; ^e trades of many of these 
Jitde beii^ are stopped ; so that, to 
get a temporary livelihood^ they go 
but and nght *^Nor must it be con- 
cealed lliat many are forced to go^ 
both against then* judgment Imd 
sgalnst their will. 

' The superior Bein^, hurt at these 
various accounts, would probably ask, 
And'what then does the community get 
by these wjars, as the counter-balaii(*e 
for the loss of' so much happiness,^ 
and the production of so much 'evil !' 
It would be replied, Nothing. The 
community i^ generally -worse off at 
the end of these wars than when it 
heg^n to contend. But here the 
superior Being would wish to hear 



no more of the sy^t^m. He ymfald 
suddenly turn away his ikee, and 
retire into (me of the deep v4Deys of 
his planet, either with exclaniations 
against the tbily, or "miiti emotiolis of 
pity for the situaHon, or with expres- 
sions of disgust at the wickedness, of 
these little creatures. 

*' O for a lodge in some vast vildemess, 
Some boundless contigaity of sha^e. 
Where TtiiAonr of oppression and deceit. 
Of nnsticcessftil, or Bdecessfnl war, 
Might never reach me more I My ear U paiaed. 
My soal is siclc ivith every day's report 
or wrong and outrage with which earth is fiird. 
'Londs, intersected by a narrow frith, 
'Abhor each other. Mountains interposed 
Make enemies of natloRS) who had else, 
.Like kindred drops, been mii^Ied faito one.— 
Thns man devotes his broker, and destroys^— 
Then what is man ? And what man seeing thia, - 
And having human feelings, does not blash, 
And hang his head, to think himself a man.** 



The 'SleiiiimenU of ike Andekis 
rStpeciing War. 

[From Pictures of War, by li-enicua.] 
THB HfiATSSNS. 

It is 'a niatter of iome diffieifliy 
to Collect the senHm^ts of the krfr 
dents on this great subject: )sdtiie 
lof tfiem have treated 4t historieafiy, 
as CsMur— ^others seientliicall^, as 
Polysepus — ^others again poeticaMy, 
as Tyrtmus — awhile not a few niitke 
it the ground-work and* principal 
theme orepfc coraipoi^ition, as Hom^^ 
Virgil, Lucan, ana the like. A very 
rnnall number treat it morally, and 
these not in the form of set disserta^ 
tion, but in llie way of occasional 
remark. 

HerdcHfns — A. C. 609.— Iit>n, h 
metal more proper for ploughs and 
tillage, is fittea for slaughter and 
deam-r-men raising armies of nfen, 
<3ovet to kill one another, and punish 
them that quit Ihe field, for liot stay- 
ing to murder men; They honour as 
vdiant, such as are drunk with blood. 
Noipfational creature useth a sword, 
but keeps itself within the laws of its 
creation, except man thai doeth hot 
*o, wluch brings the heiivi^ blame, 
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lt$^8e he hi^ti^: the gi^test under- weapom^ ibart^ or /(^^c^toiix, 
standing. She endeavo^reth prpfiu4>ie tfa^gp ; 
^^ €^ceTQ,—4B^^*Q, — Most men be- ske favomn p«a^, and calk all 
lieve that greater reiiutation is to be* mankind to agreement; she lei^deth 
derived frc^rn the affaini of War than tQ a blessed estate; ^e openeth the 
of peace. Tkj& mistaken preferei^ce way to it, and she sheweth what is 
ought, to be reduced to its pn^r em from what is. good, and chaseth 
level, for many, from, a desire of vanity out of the mind, 
glory, have . often . soiight occasions Plutarch. — A. D. 11^ — Some go 
£>r war. This opinion becomes the to war as if to hunt and. catoh m^ ; 
Biore dangerous, wiien we contddier not out of necessity, and in order .to 
A|4 it generally accompanies great peace, which is the true end of war. 
niindsy and great talents, and is pro« — ^There is no war among men, but 
porUoned to the passion of the one, what arises from scnne vice ; either 
and the fitness ,oi< the. other, for a^ from inornate lust, or from covet- 
miiitai^riife. — If ^e. would, form our ousness, or frpm cunbition, or ii«mio- 
jndgment in this case according to, derate love of glory. — War, is a 
truth, we shall .find .that mfuoy trans- cruel thing, and (h*aw8 with it a lopg . 
actions of pe£^ce are of greater im« train of injuries and insolence, 
pgrtance, and followed by bighjer re- Marcus Aurelitu iln^oiiUMtf. — 
mitation, than those of war. Though A. D. 16]. — ^I prayed to my country . 
Themi^tooles ■ received just praise, gods; but when t was n^lected by : 
and thou^ his name be more iHus- tb^m, and obsenred myself pressed by 
tiiouft than that of Solon; though > the enemy* considering the fewness < 
Salarais be cited in tQstimonv.of a of my forces, I calW to one, and in- 
very ceJebr^Oed. victory, and pr^ treated those who with Qs lure /^led.. 
ferred to.the council, of, the Ar^pa- Chrutians^ and I found a gtfi^, 
gus, whicb Solon first instituted ; vetti number of them ; and 1 6»^<iei ^em . 
we must pronounee the li^tter no less, y^A^ threatsy which ought not to hi&ye < 
disthiguisBed'than the former. Thoj been, because afterwards I knew 
former served iie state once, • the; their strength and fQree ; Aere/ore: 
latter ^rves it for ever. By the: ^^ betook thems^kies neither to the .- 
council jof the Areopagus, the Athe-: use of dart$ not trump fitSi for th^y i 
nians preserve theuf laws, and .the; u^nqtsoto do^ for.tne 4^ausel^)dy 
institutions of their ancestor?. The-; n^une of their God, which ^y bear , 
ni&ltoclies. could name.no service. of in theii! consciences, 
hift'to the Areopagus, but must have, MaximH$ ,7t^nif«.-^A* ^t 193-r- 
ackiiQapirledged the as^^stance of Solon;: Kv^n if you taji;e away .from war any ^ 
fer the war. was .ccmducted ^by the character of injusti^« yet the neces* ' 
advice of that assembly. — The same sity of it mff^^ ajma^ter ^i^ck to . 
Hiay be said of Pausanias and Ly- be lamen(€)4 

%Bmd€^, whose. :achievements, though Porphyry- - — A. D-. , 270. — That , 

supposed to have extended the do- which i^^. easily a<;qHii:ed, and at. 

mimon of the Spartans, are not in . sm^ charge, conduces to the general : 

th6 least to be compared, to the laws piety. Whereas tyrants, and sacjia^. 

and discipline estaJoUshed by Lycur- devastate kingdoin^, do not r^se, 

gi}s, which inspired with , obedience wars either civile or foreign, to feed > 

and bratery the troops whom these coarsely on herbs, ropt$, or apples; - 

gen^als led. — ^War should be made, but to pamper themselves yv^ith flesh, , 

with, no other view than. the attain^; fqwl, end delicious fiure. 

men! of peace^ . Arutn^m. — W^ . wage. w|tr^ that, 

iS?nfca«— A. D-. 65. — Wilt thou, we may gain peace^ 

know^wbat things wud^m, hi^th/ound;: . Ta^nks the Scjftkian, sidd to Alex- 

ont, what/she : hath ma^ ? Not., aiider, " What nepessijy. is there,. 
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that ite, O Alexander, should make 
war one upon another, seeing that 
thou comest not to abridge us of our 
water, or of our necessary sustenance; 
in the defence of trhich things only 
men endued with reason make war. 



Sentiments of the Christian fathers^ 

or other Ancient Christians, rc- 

specting War. 

Justin,-^ A, D. 137.— We (Chris- 
tians) fight not against enemies. — 
Justin elsewhere makes Satan " the 
author of all wiw;" 

Tatian, who was the disciple of 
Justin, in his oration to the Greeks, 
speaks precisely in the same terms 
on the same subject. 

/rejkPiw.— A. D. 180.— The Chris- 
tians have changed their swords and 
their lances into instruments of peace; 
and they know not how to fight. 

Tertuliian.—A/ D, 197.— It is 
much questioned, whether Christians 
may take arms, or whether soldiers 
may be admitted to Christianity. — 
How many great offences may be 
seen in military duties, which can- 
not be otherwise interpreted than as 
breaches of our Christian laws!— 
Shall it be lawful to use the sword, 
when tiie Lord saith, *' He that useth 
the sword, shall perish by the sword." 
Can one who professes the peaceable 
doctrine of the Grospel, be a soldier, 
when it is his duty not so muck as to 
go to law f And shall he, who is not 
to revenge his own wrongs, be in- 
strumental in bringiiig others into 
chains, imprisonment, torment, death! 
— In his oissertation on the worship 
of idols, he says, *' Though the soldiers 
clune to John, and received a certain 
form to be observed; and though the 
centurion believed; yet Jesus Christ, 
by disarming Peter, disarmed every 
soldier afterwards, for custom never 
sanclions an illicit act.'' — In his dis- 
course to Scapula, he sir^s, *' That 
no Christians were to be round in the 
Roman armies." — ^He tells us also, 
that the Christians in his day were 
sufficiently numerous to have de- 
fended themselves, if their religion 



had permitted them to have recourse 
to the sword. 

- Clemens Alexandrintts — AJ} 206. 
— Observes in his time, that Chris- 
tians were so far from wars, that they 
had no marks or signs of violence 
among them; "Neitiier sword nor 
bow to them that follow peace." 

Orig€n.~A. D. 254— On Liike 
xxii. 36, thus remarks, ** If any one 
looking to the letter, and not under- 
standing the spirit of the words, shall 
sell his bodily garment, and buy a 
sword, taking me words of Christ 
contrary to his will, he shall perkh." 

Cyprian. "-^ A, D. 258. — In his 
epistle to Donatus, says, *' Suppose 
thyself with me on the top of some very 
exalted eminence, an/from then<^ 
look down upon ^e appearances of 
things beneath thee. The things then 
wilt principally observe will be, the 
highways oeset with robbers; the 
seas with pirates ; encampments^ 
marches, and all the terrible fisnns 
of war and bloodshed. Whea a 
single murder is committed, ' it shaM 
be deemed perhaps a crmie ; but tfaat 
crime shall commence a virtue, when 
committed under the shelter of public 
tothority; so that ptmishment is not 
rated by the measure of guilt, but the 
more enormous the size of the widied- 
ness iSj so much the greater is the 
chance for impunity." 

Lactantius. — ^A. D. 311.— In \m 
treatise concerning the true worship 
of God, says, " It can never be law- 
ful for a righteous man to go to vrar, 
whose warfare is in righteousness 
itself" And again, ** It can never 
be lawful to kill a man, whose person 
the Divine Being designed to be 
sacred, as to violence." * 

Ambrose. — ^A. D. 393. — ^On Luke 
xxii. 36.— "O Lord, why commandest 
tiiou me to buy a sword^ who for- 
biddest me to smite with it? Why 
commandest thou me to have it, whom 
thou prohibitest to draw it 1 Unless 
perhaps a defetice be prepared^ not a 
necessary revenge, and that I may 
seem to have been able to revenge, 
but that I would not For the law 
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forbid^ me to. smite again, and there- 
j^e perhaps hesaid^to Peter, who 
orferedtwo swords, " It is enough,'' 
a^ if it hai been lawful until the 
Gospel times; that in the law there 
might be a learning of eauity,, butin 
the Gpspel a perfection oi goodness." 
Chrysosfom, — A, D. 407. — Speak- 
ing of opulent men, says, " Do not 
s^tions, wars., ■ combats, slavery, 
murders, and innumerable other such 
mischiefs and inconveniences,, com- 
monly a^se from these, men?" — 
Under the law, God did not bind 
us, to so great a measure of virtue, 
as 6e now doth under the GospeL 
Then it was permitted to take 
some, revenge tor injuries done, 
as to revil^ them that reviled us, to 
exact an eye^for an eye, &c. But 
iifice the coming of Christ, the way 
to heaven is made much straiter and 
narrower than before, both by the ad- 
dition of many new precepts, not given 
ill the old law, and also by straining 
those that were given to a much 
liigherkey. 

St. Augmtin^-^A. D. 430.— The 
most just war is odious and detest- 
able; and a prince does very ill, and 
acts imprudently, when he engages 
in it, without extremely urgent ne- 
cessity. . , , • 

/wdore.-^A. D, 430.— The great 
King of Heaven came down from 
above to deliver to the world the laws 
of a heavenly conv;ersation ; which he 
has proposed in a way of conflict and 
striving, quite contrary to that of 
the Olympic gamps, lliere he.that 
fights and gets the better, receives the 
crown; here he that is stricken and 
bears it meekly, has the honour and 
applause ; there he that returns blow 
fot blow.; here he that turns the other 
cheek, is celebrated in the theatre of 
angels; for the victory is measured 
not by revenge, but bv a wise and 
generous patience. Tnis is the new 
law of crowns ; this is the new way 
oflcpnflicts and contentions. 

,The names of Archelaus, Jerome, 
and Cyril, may. be added to those 
already mentioned, as the names of 
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persons who gave their decided opi- 
nion, that it was unlawful' for Chris** 
tiaus to go to war. 

Philo Judseus, who lived in the 
year 89 of the Chri^an sera; tesftifies 
of the Essenes, " That there was 
none found among them that would 
make instruments of war." 

Athenagoras and other early writers 
remark, that the Christians in their 
time abstained when they were struck, 
from striking again, and even refused 
to go to law with those who injured 
them. Thev also kept away from 
the shows of the Gladiators, giving 
it as a reason, ** Lest we should be- 
come partakers of themurderfe Coih- 
mitted there." 

Such were the sentiments* of the 
early Christians, and their practice 
was conformable. 

Review of an importanii Letter fr^m 
, * , Gei^many, 
£From the Friend o^ Peaces] 

In the Repertory and Daity Ad- 
vertiser we have had an " Extract of 
a Letter from an European gentle- 
man to his friend in Boston," dated 
" Anhalt Dessau, March 17, 1817." 
Both the occasion and the 'object of 
the letter may be seen in the tollow- 
ing passage: — 

" Our first boat for the season 
brou^t me a series of pamphlets 
published by the society m Massa- 
chusetts called the Friends of Peace. 
I was rejoiced to find from them that 
such strenuous and able exertions 
were making in a country, whose 
political influence in Europe is daUy 
increasing, for putting an end to the 
greatest scourge among mankind.— 
Desirous of aiaing in this good cause, 
I have thought that the religious and 
Hional arguments which these gentle- 
men have so forcibly urged against 
the barbarous custom of war, might 
be strengthened by the mention of a 
few facts, which shew the embarrasw- 
ment it produces in ^ financial con- 
cerns of a country, and the conse- 
quent distress and oppression among , 
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a {people. I have therefore under- lands, contribute 6-.10tnjs, and those 
t^kenio send you a -short account of of the nobles 9-lOths of what tl^ey 
the origin and present condition of yield, to aid in the destruction of 
the national debt of some of the most mankind. This would be incredible 
important kingdoms of Europe." aud quite insupportable were it not 

As the object of the writer is to aid that tne basis of the valuation of the 
in the cause of peace, the information produce is that which was fixed in 
he has given is of an important cha- 1745, and therefore vastly lower than 
racter. An abstract of the most in- the present actual value, 
tjcresting items will be exhibited. " To account for this great aceu- 

AUSTRIA. mulation of debt we have only to locJt 

** Austria affords the most striking at the history of her standing armios 
a»d best example of the ruinous ef for the last century. At the com- 
fects which war has upon the finances mencement of it^ during the war of 
had public credit . of a ' nation. I the Spanish succession, Leopold I. 
theretore select her for the first. In and Joseph I. called 130,000 into 

the bseginning of IT'SS she had, pro- the field. The army had been in- J 

perly. speaking, no national debt; creased before 1771 to 200,000; in ' 

but she contracted one of 180,000,000, 1788 to 364,000; by the wars with ' 

German florins, or half as many France, before the close of the cen- ^ 
l^panish dollars, in preparation for tury, to 496,000; and finally for the 

carrying on the war against the Porte, great struggle in 1809, to 500,000 1 

in which she.engag^ as the ally of regular troops, and 250,000 militia." ' 

Russia. Before this war was brought England. '^ 

to a close in 1791, it had carried up '" In 1669, when William III. ^ 

the debt to 342,000,000, which was ceone to the throne, England had a [ 

farther aus^mented by the war against debt of 600,000 pounds. His war« ^ 

France. In October 1797, at the carried it up to 16,000,000. ,At ? 

time of the Peace of Campo Formio, the death oi Anne, 1721, the debt ^ 

to 600,000,000 of florins. In 1806, was 54,000,000. At the close of the i 

her debt was found increased to American war, 257,000,000. In « 

1,200,000,000. But it stopped not 1813, 812,000,000 pounds!", , ^ 

here ; the disastrous campaigns of This is the last statement the '^ 

1809 brought still greater ruin upon writer of . the letter had seen.: In r 

her finances and her credit. In a the Evangelical Magazine for Novs. i,; 

s^BJte of desperation she calls in her 1816, we have a. review of a pam- t 

bfuik paper, and by mere arbitrary phlet entitled " Means of improving ? 

power annihilates 80 per cent, of the the condition of the poor in morals i 

whole amount. But she was not to and happiness/' In this work the ^ 

be saved by such a violation of public national d6bt is, stated at " niwcAttn- "ti 
faith ; it gave only temporary rehef dred and farty^three millions*' ster-» 

In 1816 her debt amounted to the hng. The writer proceeds i-^ > 

enormous sum of two thousand " Not to lose sight of the intimate ^ 

MILLIONS. connexion between war and public ^o 

." An increase of the land tax is misery, between large armies and a i 
the common mean of increasing the large national debt, I will add /a. )^ 

public, revenue. This is regularly word by way of history of England's * \ j 

fitted at 30 per cent, on the annnal armed force. The standing army '\ 

produce. In time of war the military ' was begun by William III. who had \ 

extraordinary land tax h Tf^OTied to, 7Ck)0 men in Great Britain, .and 'Vij 

which is fixed at 60 per cent, on the 12,000 in Ireland during the troubles %\ 

net annual produce of tlie land of the there. Anne increased it to 18,000." \^ 

nqbles, ana at 30 on those of mere George III. maintained from 30 to '^^ 

simple proprietors ; so that all the 40,000 regular troops till the com- \ 
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fnencemeht of the French revolution. 1445, she first conferr^ this bles- 
In 1796, increased them to 100,000 ; sing upon mankind/ 
in 1804, to 112,000; in 1808, to " Austria first made her army a 
230,000, besides 100,000 militia, who permanent one in 1680— England 
had all the character of troops of; in 1689 — Denmark in 1701 — Russia 
the line, except in the right not to, in the beginning of the last century, 
be sent out of the kingdom — and, in under Peter the great, 
addition, a volunteer corps of 300,000. " What misery the wars of Louis 
The history of the navy is not very XIV. caused to France may be seen 
different. It begun under Henry VIll. in the present abject state of the 
Irt the.reign of James I. it was coin- , country ; they cherished and con- 
posed of 132 ships and vessels of sumed the natural military spirit in 
all kinds ; increased by William III. the . people, ' which never satisfied 



to 172-^by George II. to 277— by 
George III. in 1774, to 355 — ^in 
1W)3, to 656 — in 1818, to 1044, 
those in ordinary not included. The 
equipage for wmch, at the last named 
period, amounted to 143,000. 

♦' Perhaps you may think I have 
been labouring to prove a self-evi- 
dent truth— ^that standing armies are 



itself till it brought them into that, 
condition, when it was declared that 
all France was but one camp, and! 
every man capable of bearing arms 
a soldier — the end of all which was 
what we now see: As to their public 
debt — it was enormous immediately 
before the revolution — the deficit in 
the last year of Buonaparte's reign 



expensive establishments, and that was 1 ,4()0;000,000 francs. 

.11.'.. .j' 



wars necessarily bring a nation into 
debt, and that national debts must be . 
provided for by taxes upon the peo* . 
pie: still they are truths which cannot 
too often be brought to view. I think 
so badly of mankind, as to believe 
that neither teligious nor moral re- 
straints are the most powerful, which 
can operate upon them. I might have 
enlarged very much upon the subject 
of England s present misery and 
danger, aiid snown its connexion, 
with her wars and her debts ; but 
her political troubles and her general 
distress are better known in your 
country than here. 

FRi^NCE. 

" It would be doing great injustice 
to France not to mention her among 
the nations which had the most pow- 



PRUSSIA At^^D RUSSIA. 

" Prussia as a km^dom exists only < 
since 1700. The whole annual ex- 
penses of Frederick's court, between 
1700 and 1713 did not exceed 4000 
Spanish dollars. During the reign! 
of his successor Frederick William I. 
an immense treasury and an army, 
of 100,000 men were collected. Thus 
Frederick the Great came to the- 
throhe of a nation in which every 
15th person was a, soldiier. At hk 
accession he numbered among his 
subjects scarcely 2,000,000 — which 
by conquest waa almost quadrupled) 
before his death in 1786. . But he 
left' his kingdom in the worst of all' 
situations — it must devour, or be de- 
voured; and so it has ever since 
been, eitherjpreying upon, or a prey 



erfol influence in the intj'oduction of to others. The close secrecy whiclh 

any tiling now existing which is per- is presei*ved in regard to its finances 

mckms, more particularly of the e^il and debt prevent me from being able 

upon vvhich I am writing, as she de-' to give any thii^ upon that suoject. 

serves the sole credit of commencing The. same is. true of Russia. I know 

Ae establishment which so powerfully only, that in 1790, she owed but 
wroinotes it. It was through her in- 
Pmeiice 'that istanding armies began 
•o be Aought necessary for the sup- 
iport of sovereign power. In the year 



20,000,000 rubles, ^hich have since \ 
been augmented to several hundred 
millions. The army :has also been 
increased from 800,000, a9 Catha^ 
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rine-lefi it at her death in 1700, to 
650^000. 

" I perceive all which I have said 
njay be answered by the single re- 
liiark, that if wars are. necessary, the 
consequence are not to be consi- 
dered ;' but it is certain that they 
are oflen unnecessary, .and in a 
counhy where those who havetop&y 
the cost retain in their own hands tKe 
means of. carrying them on, I think 
the foregoing considerations may not 



the nations of Europe by their own 
wars are indeed enormous. If to 
these we add the destruction which 
has been made of private property, 
and the more awful amount of blood- 
shed, guilt and wretch^ness, whick 
these wars have occ^asioned, who but 
madmen can even indulge a wish to 
recommence such fatal scenes ? The 
project of Dr. Rush for sober 
HOUSES, to confine and reform drunk^ 
ards, may well be so extended as to 



be without their use. However hope- provide for every man who shall here- 
less may be the case in Europe, in after display a thirst for plunging 

nations nito war. Such men are 
much more dangerous characters to 
run at large than most of the maniacs 
in bedlam, or other hospitals for the 
insane. If those who have the war 
delirium must be maintained by the 
public, is it not much cheaper to 
support them in a state of confine- 
ment, than to engage in war to gratify 



America it is surely possible to 
sheathe the sword of the destroyer ; 
all the mines of the Spanish colonies 
willnot compensate for its ravages. 
If you are allured by them to give 
up your peace, your happiness, and 
your principles, the last nope of hu- 
manity is extinct for ever." 

The preceding paragraphs are an 
abridgement, but they contain the their bloody ambition '^ 
principal . things in the '^Extract,*' Suppose an inhabitant of some 
as.^ it appeared in the Newspapers, other world, well acquainted with the 
The author of the letter is entitled character and religion of the Mea- 
io the thanks of the friends of Peace siah, had been permitted to mtness 
in this country, for his ** aid in this the battles of Europe in modem 
good cause/* We may hope that so times : Would he not much sooner 
intelligent a writer will do good ij^ have suspected that these vast armies 



his own country as well as in this 
and that his efforts will be continued. 

According to the estimates given in 
the letter, 'Austria has employed 



had been educated in the infernal 
regions, than that they were the/o/- 
lotvers of the Prince of Peace 1 

Christians detest the conduct of 
cannibals, who kill human beings to 



•m flus^century a «tandi,ga,^ ^^^^^ ^^^i^ ^^^, . ^^j j^^^ ^^^ 

•n„«^:r -*---- » unbounded praises on the professional 

««88ia_^ - - - - - - b5U,UUU ^^^ ^^^^^^ butchers of men, who 



Great Britain, including her 
navy . . i. - - . 873,000 

Itmay be moderate to add for 
France - - - - - 500,000 

Total for four nations 2,023,000 

How horrible the thought that four 
Christian nations^ have employed for 
a number of years more than two 
million^ of men in die business of 
manslaugMer -^ in destroying one 
another, and in spreading ruin and 
misery among^theiv fellow beings! 

The lo«4s of debt entailed upon 



trample on the rights of their bre- 
thren, and wade in blood to conquest, 
wealth, and power. Were it not for 
the delusive influence of custom, it 
would appear quite as laudable to 
butcher men for food as for fame^ 
and cannibals ana amqnerors yrovid 
be equally abhorred. 

But if we must '^ think so badly 
of mankind as to believe that neither 
reUgious nor moral restraints are the 
most powerful which ' can operate 
upon fiiem," let people be properly 
instructed m ^hat is for their vorldly 
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interest, jlet them Ih^ made to underf 
stand how little they get and how 
much they lose by war— ^how it ea- 
tails on them and their posterity the 
enormous " price of blood,'' which 
must be paid in direct taxes, or in 
the increased price of the various 
Articles of merchandize, which they 
haveoccasion to purchase. Let them 
be fairly informed of the objects of 
war in general^ and who are the men 
that profit by war — how small their 
number compared with that of the 
sufferers, and that those who gaiji by 
war fatten on the blood and misery 
of their brethren. Could these things 
be clearly un&lded and brought Jiome 
to the understandings and the feelijigs 
of .people in generaj, they would soon 
cease to regard the destroyers of man* 
kind as saviours and benefactors, and 
withhold their praises from, bloody- 
ihinded men. 

The fdU^Wine- Anecdote is from the 
Tiaiwactioiw or the Historical and 
literary Comimittee of the American 
FMosophical Society, hdd at Phila- 
delphia, for Promoting Usefid Know- 
ledge.— Vol. 1, Philadelphia, 1819, 
p. 199. 

In the year 1742^ a veteran war- 
ri(Nr of ibe Lemxpe nation and Mon- 
sey tribe, renowned among his own 
people for his bravery and pnowess, 
and equally dreaded by their ene- 
mies, joined the Christian Indians 
who then resided at this place.* This 
man, who wai( then at an adviuic^ 
age, had a most striking appearance, 
and could not be viewed without asto^ 
nishment Besides that his body was 
full of scars, where he had been 
struck and pierced by the arrows of 
the enemy, there was not a OTot to 
be seen on that part of it which wais ' 
exposed to view, but what was tat- 
tooed oyer with some drawing relative 
to his achievements, so that ttie whole 
together struck the behoyer, with 

* The Moravian settlement at Bethle- 
hem, 
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face, neck, shoulders, aritid, t&ighs^: 
and legs, as w^U as. on his breajdt wad 
back, were represented sconces of thei 
various actions %nd engagemetits Hfl^ 
had been in ; in short, the whole H 
his history wad there deposited, whidi 
was well known to those of his nAtioii, 
and was such that all who heard it 
thought it could never be surpassM 
by man. Far from murdering tbdse 
who were defen<^eless, or utanBied^ 
his generosity, as well as his courage', 
and skiU in the art of w^r, tra3 ac*> 
knowledged by all. When, after bia 
conversion, he was questioned about- 
his warlike feats, he fraaUy aiid. 
modesdy answei^, '* ' That being 
*' now taken captive h^Jesm Chri$ti' 
'^ it did not bt^eme Am to relate the 
^^ deeds he had dime while in the> 
'^ service of the evil spirit; bwt thai' 
'' he was willing to give an accmmtf 
*' of the manner in which' hje liad 
" been con/qHteredJ* 

Tim following fact, from' page 
289 of the^ vd. of Owen's Histoiy 
of the Bible Society, shews ho^li&le • 
they hkVe to fear, who put their trui^t 
in that Almighfy amv whioh k ever ' 
stretched eut over those wlune coii^ * 
fidence is in the Lord Most High. 

" On the 2d Sept. 1812, Mr. Pa. 
terson reached Moscow, and hoth on 
that, ajid fhe two ensuing days, while 
the enemy was rapidly advancing 
towards the city, and all around them 
was apprehension, and bustle, and 
flighty these excellent men^(Pateiifsoft 
aiid Pinkerton) were quietly discuss^' 
ing thsir plans for tb^: spiritual im^ ' 
provement of that &^ire whose very 
existence was threate^d with de* 
struetion.*' (This occurrence took 
place preparatory to the formation 
of a Russian BiUe i^ociety.) 

A Prospkctus has been circulated 
of a new Periodical ^Religious Maga- 
zme, conducted by members of the 
United S^cessios^ (fhiirch of Scot- 
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lapd; entitled, The Christian Recofder 
and British and Foreign Religious 
Intelligencer; the first number will 
appear in January. The conductors 
or^4his magazine avow themselves 
friendly to the cause of Peace So- 
eidtiesyaiid will not fail to give a 
iaithfid recoird of their progress and 
proceedings. The Christian Re- 
corder will have an extensive cir- 
culation among the members of the 
United Secession Church, consisting 
of upwards of three hundred congre- 
gajtions in Scotland and England, as 
well as the Sister Church in Ireland, 
consisting of nearly one hundred con- 
gresations. 

Thie friends of Peace will thus 
have their cause pled and their pro-' 
ceedings reported in a new and most' 
extensive field, as it is presumed 
the Christian Recorder will be read 
monthly by one hundred and thirty' 
thousand individuals: 

We subjoin the foUowinfi^ extracts 
from the Prospectus, as inmcative of 
the spirit with which the aibove 
periddical work is intended to be 
conducted:— . 

** But in our editorial capacities as 
CMstian Recorders and Religious 
Ii^eiligeaoen, it shall be our con- 



stant study io cultivate the things 
which make for peace, and tend to 
godly edifying ; it shall be our most 
delightful employment to record the 
triumphs of Divine Grace at home 
and abroad— to elevate the inspired 
v()lume in the esteem of our readers,' 
and, if possible, arouse even the 
careless and unthinking to a serious 
consideration of its all-important con-' 

tents." "The last and not the 

least division of our work is entided 
The British and Foreign Religious 
Intelligencer. Here we shall know 
no party, — our readers will not. be 
under the necessitv of bunting over 
the Magazines, Missionary Chroni- 
cles, Heralds and Registers of their 
respective religious societies. They 
wfli'find our Intelligencer a faithful 
nairator of the progress of Religious. 
Education and Christian Missions,, 
at home and abroad, and at once a' 
Baptist, a Methodist, a Moravian, a 
Presbyterian, an Independent, an 
Episcopalian, and even a Plipist aiid 
a iJnitarian ; for, while the state of 
the Protestant cause wiU chiefly oc- 
cupy our attention, our Religious 
Intelligencer will never lose sight of 
the enemy." 
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OJT READING} MONTGOBtfiRY'S " BATTLE OF ALEXANDRIA." 



Harp of Memnon, swdet !and charming. 
By Montgomery 's fingers i^rest, 

Every Briton's courage warming, 
Thrilling every Poet's breast 

Soft oompassicm melts to hear thee. 
Heroes bum with ardent zeal; 

Widows' briny tears bedew thee, 
Patriots sigh for England's weal. 

Ah! then. Christian, pause a moment, 
Think how myriads, torn from fife, 

Rush from time to ' ec^ess being, 
Faiise, and 'stifle kindling sMfe, 
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Check ihy TiBiiig palnpt feeling, - ' ' 

Drown it iii the general cause; 
Chuse the path thy Master trdd in, 

He who knew aU- nature's laws. 

Think not murdering War is glory, 

• 'Tis a source of human woe ; 
Wild despair and silent mourning 
Still 'increase at. every blow. : 

See a nobler travail otfers 

To thy ardent patriot zeal, 
*Tis the field of Christian labour. 

This. is truly England's weal 

So shalt ^ou, calm pleasure beaming 

In th^ meek unrumed breast,- 
Close with placid. mind the eraung. 

Opening into endless rest. S. C. 



LINES 

Occasioned by the efforts now making to disseminaie 

Pacific Principles. 

What gifts, what grace, has Heaven bestow'd on thee. 
Queen of the Isles, and Consort of the Sea, 
O England ! land of intellectual might, . . 

Of philosophic lore, and gospel light; . 
Exalted " like a city on a hill," 
" With all thy faults" a land of freedom still ; 
A land of many righteous, whence proceed 
Pure aims, high thought, and energetic deed. 
First from thy shores, o'er Afric's countless wrongs. 
Burst the loud clamour of a thousand tongues ; 
'Tis thine to sooth the wretched, lead the blind, 
And fertilize a wilderness of mind ; 
From thee a zealous self-denying band . 
Proclaim glad tidings over sea and land ; . 
By thee the sacred rolls of truth unfurl'd, 
Shed light and comfort o'er a wondering world : 
These crown thee first of nations, grace thy name 
With real glory, and unsullied fame. 
Yet one foul stain thy just renown shall mar. 
Thy lordly pride, thy ardent love of War; 
Thy haughty mien, thy domineering tone, 
• Thy thirst of vengeance, quench'd by blood alone : 
Hence jealous nations execrate thy power. 
And ti^imph o'er thee in misfortune's hour : 
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E'en when thou deal'fit destmetian on: thy fi)^, ' 
Straight on thyself recoils die deadly blo#. 
Exhausted, faint, thou bleed'st at every pore, 
And fell disease corrodes thy ritaK core. 
Hence swarms a lawless aiv) terrific brood, 
Rank from the school of lapine, guile, ftnd blood; 
Hence lamentation through the land prevails, 
And misery in all its dire details ; 
Toil, want, and mourning in thy ninl seats, 
Despair and fury in thy crowded streets ; 
Hatred among the sons whom thou hast rear'd. 
And curses deep, where blessings should be heard. 
Not such the purpode of the heavenly birA, 
Fraught with good will to 'man, and peace oh earA, 
And glory to the Highest— ^-Not the theme 
Of Him who came to bless and to redeemi' 
Grace in his words, and healing in his hand. 
Peace his last gift, and love his last command ; 
Not such the path his friends and followers trod, 
Pfot such the fervour in their hearts that glow'd. 
Tor Truth; the warriors of unconquer'd mind. 
Careless of self, but ardent for mankind. 
Just, patient, temperate, and subdued in wiU, 
Scora'd, wronjg['d, and hated, but {(Mfgiving 8tiU: 

O England ! when £hou weepest in the dust, 
For all the sins of thy ambition's lust, 
For all the blood thy avarice has shed, 
For all the misery thy revenge has spread ; 
When Peace^makers shall gain the high applause 
Now falsely lavished on the Warrior's cause ; 
When thy instructors shall true wisdom speak. 
Thy chiefs be merciful, thy people meek ; 
Thy powei* displayed to succour, save, and bless ; 
Still brave, but in the war of righteousness ; — 
Then shall indeed the " glorious gospel " dune,. 
Its promised graces shall be richly thine ; 
Enduring bliss shall be thy recompence, 
The guardian of thy weal Omnipotence ; 
And thou a land belov'd of Heaven shalt be, 
Renovm'd alike for Peace and liberty. , 

Plymouth. . . C. 
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The duty of Christians^ etpedally of solations, without openly bearing a 
the Friends of Peace, at the present single testimony against its barbarous 
time, and iniquitous progress? 
npHE Friends of Peace have ear- If others can reconcile their miodii 
-"- nestly desired that the last to a line of conduct so imbecile and inr- 
dreadfnl struggles between France different, surely the pro/essed Frieatifs 
and the combined Powers, in which so of Peace will be peculiarly censurable 
many hecatombs of human victims in doing so!- And although the subject 
were immolated at ihe shrine of the should seem to involve a political 
Demon of Wlu", might ppove to be question, and may, by so^ie per- 
Ihe expiring throes of the horrid sons, be on that account depi«cated ; 
monster! They fondly hoped that the yet, as we feel that it is a matter 
splendid military attire, the glittering which, independent of every poU- 
weapons of death, and all the pomp deal consideration, Christian philan* 
ef martial parade, might hencefordi thropy ought to contemplate widi the 
only be retained, if retained at all, as deepest interest and concern, we daie 
a source of amusement, or bloodless not remain silent We dare not 
though unprofitable occupation, for shrink from the imperative duty of 
the thoughtless and the gay. But raising our feeble voice against any 
these expectations are already over* threatened attack which one Power 
cast. The direful foe of God, of may meditate against another. And 
man, and of all moral good, yet lives! we call upon our fellow-christians, of 
and is even now flapping his hateful every denomination, and of every 
wings over the classic and fertile country, to unite with us in respect- 
plains of Italy! Will he be again fully, and with a proper spirit, remon- 
permitted to feast himself on human strating against the violation of the 
misery, and drmk the blood of thou- peace of Europe, 
sands, without one effort being made Let it not be demanded, as objec- 
on the part of Christians to rescue tions, " What good can the Friends of 
the unhappy prey from his grasp? Peace effect by such a proceeding ? " 
Will the followers of the meek, the ** What influence have the humble 
holy, the compassionate Jesus, tran* disciples of Christ over the potent 
quilly wait till the sword of death has rulers of the earth ? " If we look 
commenced its awful work ; and then upon it as an effort merely human, 
as quietly watch its ravages and de- the answer would be " Dttle, very 
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litde." But if we regard it as the give them anxious and painful con- 
cause of God, and if he shall see fit cem, they will feel that they have 
to prosper the attempt, benefits the not, by their silence and apathy, eon- 
most extensive and efiicacious will tracted any of the guilt which attaches 
ultimately, if not immediately, result, to the advocates for War, and the 
Let us not forget the poweribl conse- agents employed in the perpetration 
qiiences which arose from the denun- of its fitrocities. 
ciation against Nineveh, uttered by a Let us suppose a respectable de- 
solitary and cold-hearted individual putation from the united Christian 
amidst the tens of thousands of its Churches of England, Scotland, and 
proud and profligate inhabitants — Ireland, proceeding to the assem- 
Tfor that the precepts of Peace, which Wage of Princes belonging to the 
we inculcate, proceeded firom the lips Holy Alliance, and calmly remon- 
of One far greater than the pro- strating with them on the inconsistency 
jAet Jonah. But granting that, ac- of War with the principles of Chrish- 
cording to all human expectation, a tianity ; may we not view them aa 
different issue arise to our labours, addressing the Emperor of Russia 
will it not be a delightful subject for in the following language — 
lefiection, that we have endeavowed " sire, 
to save rauhitades of our fellow-beings " The encouragement you have 

from Wfetchedness, ruin, and death ! f^^^ **^ ^t "^^^^^^ ""[ ^5^ f^"?* 

A-^ «:ti -.^* « • * -. J 'i' ^ n A tures, and the establishment of schook. 

And wiB not a just and m^aful G<)d y^ ^^^^ ^he most pleasing emt 

equally approve the effort, if sincerely, tions in our hearts ; andVe have been 

Hioughunsuccessfttlly made, as though jprateful to God for placing over the 

it had accompliiAed its benevolent innumerable tribes of European and* 

purpose ! Asiatic Russia, a Sovereign desirous 

, CouId^«tendou,.oicetoeve^ l^Hf 'hLS^ cSalS^^^ 

Chnstian assembly throughout Eu- Christianity. But oh! pause, we pray 

rope, we would urge them to join in you, ere you sanction the irruption of 

this blessed work. They ought cer- armed bands upon a country snuling 

tainly to express Aemselves to the ^**^' ^^ blessings of peace. AsE 

JiOBtHe governments in respectful Ian- y^«r.?elf»^hel]ier such a iroasure can 

or.ia«r.^ \^i o* 4i»^ .•w*^ 4' ML xL powibly bc recouciled with the reli- 

giuige, but at the jame tone wiA the ^ of Jesus Christ, which you pro- 

confidence mspited by the punty of Fess, and which was intended, arid is 

their intentions and the divine autho- eminently calculated, to produce ** on 

rity and excellence of their cause, ®»^h peace, good-will towards men.'* 

remembering that these governments ^'^ *^** Saviour, Sire! on whom 

are professedly Christian, and there- ^^^ depend for your eternal salvation, 

fo^. *at arguments 6^^ f«>. the ^^ ::?sCSS^4terSf 

New Testament ought, upon them, Retire, then,lire! from councuTsi 

to produce a strong impression. If antichristian— Return to your im- 

Ihe contrary happen, greatly as they >nense territorial possessions, aiidd&- 

inight deplore the fact, there would ^°*® * '*^®' ^Wch we pray God long 

remain no room for self-condenuuu J" preserve, in promotug the inteHec- 

tion; and although the progress of *"f ,«?»^'el!g»?«»™pro^«nentof the 

(t>«.j, • "S" "'e progress 01 untold population of your vast empire, 

the devounng. sword may afterwards Let the li^ht and lif^giving influence 
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oftfaereKgionoftheCrossflc^thFOu^ Ite interfereaoe would not be eti- 



a Uiousand peaceful streams, through 
Muscovy and Siberia, to the distaut 
shores oi Kamtschatka, and their 
descend, from the regions, of the North, 
upon the weak, ignorant, and vicious 
nations of China, Thibet, Tartarj, 
Persia, Arabia, and Turkey. Behold 
here a career of glory worthy the 
greatest potentate of the earth! Thus, 
in the estimation of the wise and good, 
will your brows be encircled with a 
wreaUi^f immotrtal honour, compared 
yndk which 

" Th« iMirek that a Caesar reaps are weeds."^ 

To the Emperor of Austria, Ian- 



ployed in tain. 

If, notwithstanding, after eveiy 
sinew has been strained, and every 
energy called into exercise, the ar- 
dent wishes of Christian love and 
peace are not gratified^ let us console 
ourselves with the assuranceB th«t 
we have performed a most grateful 
duty; that we have proved ourselves 
to be active and consistent friends 
of Peace at the moment of necessity ; 
and that such a display of the' lovdy 
__ „ „ spirit of Christianify will not be wiHi*. 

guage "somewhat b^e the IbUowbg ^^ '^ influence upon the nations of 

might be employed:— Europe. 

*' B^nember, Sire, that those who 



— — _-__^ — ^ -_ — 

are threatened vdth the sabres of 
your annies, profess the same region 
as your own. Without considering, 
]x^tically, the ground upon which 
the invasion of Naples is contem- 
plated, we imj^ore you to pause, and 
lo inquire if Christianity will justify 
&e measure. Be assured, Sire, that 
tlie principles and spirit of our Holy 
Religion require us to love our neigh- 
boar at ourselves — ^it enjoins us to 
do good (and not evil) unto all men ; 
and it will be an awiul ism of future 
eondenmation against all who call 
Aemselves by the holy name of Christ, 
and yet act in direct opposition to hi& 
precepts and example. 

We respectfully, but solemnly, 
wtffn you. Sire ! not to unshteth the 
sword of War and derastatioa against 
your HeUow^'men. Order back your 
menacmg legions. Banish all thouj^ts 
ef Warfare. Let your words be the 
words of Peace. Then shall the feir 
xegioitt of Italy bkss you. Then will 



To the Editor of the Herald of Peace, 



SIR. 



It was one of the peculiarities of 
the Christian code ot laws, that it 
subjected not only actions, but the 
motives of actions, to its controul : it 
extended the charge of guilt from the 
commission to the intention, prevent* 
ing theeffect by prohibiting the causa 
Preceding laws opposed barriers to 
the overflowing of tne human paAsions 
onl;^, these set their seal on their very 
spring : the former had in view tlia 
social order of the ccMnmunitv alone, 
the latter primarily individual happi* 
ness. The great Legislator, well 
knowing that the human boscoi wa^ 
as mudfi polluted by the ch^ished 
inclination to crime, as bv tiie per* 
petration of it, pronounced both cri- 
minal He deemed those passions 
thieves in the temple of the humao 
heart,which, although they committed 
no depredations abroad, had stolen 
thdr abode and sub istence within its 



▼oiH' people love and revere you, and^ ^J^^^"- , . ... 

TOOT ««y and venerable locks wQl i Chnst can scarcely be said inex- 
desce^ to the grave in tranquillity ^ress^ terms to have forbidden War ; 
and joy." 

But we ought not to omit an ap^ 
plication to .the Govenimen|^.9l^€^iElir 
Britain,, whose influenee on ;the Con- 
ihkw^ is so exitaisive and powerful 



but he has forbidden all that occa- 
sions it ; he has commanded all thai 
prevents it. No laws, if framed fef 
actions only, would be found suffici- 
cientiy minuto to suide us in every 
circumstance of Iws: but tiioae oS 
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Christianity, by readerinff motives 
subject to tnem, suppW rules of ac- 
tion in every variety of situation. The 
government introduced at the Chris- 
tian era affected states and kingdoms 
only through its general adoption by 
die individuals which composed them ; 
for to the regulation of the human bo- 
som only was it expressly directed. 
There was enjoined tne forgiveness of 
injuries, the patient endurance of 
wrong, the doing good for evil: there, 
in fact, was commanded peace. Would 
not, then, the followers of Christ, who 
seek to promote peace on earth, find 
one effectual means of doing so, by 
labouring to secure, in those whom 
ihey influence, that bosom peace 
which effectually ensures it abroad ? 
Let them, whilst they forbid the tw- 
struments of war, enjoin restraint on 
the impulse which nerves the hand to 
we them. 

Often, in political events, aqd cer- 
tainly in recent ones, there have 
been circumstances which call to life 
and action the spirit of war. It guides 
the pen, is heard in the voice, and is 
visible on the features. Even many 
who confess the absurdity of War, do 
not, at such a period as the present, 
exclude firom their bosoms all its ele- 
ments. The passions may only shew 
their activity on paper, or in words ; 
but Christianity has forbidden that 
activity, while she has not condemned 
any particular weapons.' 

In modem nolitical cases it will be 
said, " It is a love of justice, a gene- 
rous attachment to liberty, and a pure 
desire to render restitution to the in- 
jured," that are so busy and so cla- 
morous. But does the love of jus- 
tice, does gentle compassion, does 
genuine patriotism, produce tumultu- 
ous discord ? . Do they fire the eye 
with resentment, or infuse bitterness 
into the words 1 7%ese are the com- 
mon expressions of indignation and 
wrath ; let them not be supposed to 
indicate those dispositions of good- 
will to mankind which flow but in 
channels of love. The New Testa- 
ment is rejSlete with instruction for 
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such an hour as this. Its volume was 
written, its laws were framed, in a 
land of tyranny, under a government 
so darkly despotic, that a comparison 
of such with our own would surely 
convert the murmurs of discontent 
into the accents of exultation and gra- 
titude : yet " perfect liberty " was 
even then found in Christianity. At 
first, it is true, it conferred peace on 
the little world of the human heart 
alone, but it promised that, once ge- 
nerally established there, ^' nation 
shall not lift up sword against nation, 
neither shall they learn war any 



more. 



Tramquilla. 



Effects of War upon Science. 

(Letters from Palestine and Egypt, by 
T. R. J. 1820.) 

Thk celebrated (Alexandrian) li- 
brary, of which not a vestige now re- 
mains, . was a part of the imperial 
palace ; — a building so spacious as.ta 
occupy, with its various dependencies, 
nearly one third of the city. A con-, 
siderable portion of this sumptuous 
edifice was consecrated to Science 
and the Muses, and distinguished by 
the name of Museum. To this es- 
tablishment, which partook of the 
nature of a university, men the most 
renowned for learning were invited 
from all quarters ; here they found a 
splendid asylum, were received with 
marked attention, and maintained at 
the public cost. The institution is 
ascribed to Ptolemy Philadelphus ; 
but the idea appears to have onginar 
ted with his lather, Ptolemy Soter, 
who evinced on all occasions a dis-. 
position to patronize genius, and enr. 
courage the liberal arts. With this 
view he began a collection of books, 
which was afterwards so enlarged as 
to be universally considered the finest 
in the world. Ptolemy Philadelphus 
left a hundred thousand volunies ; 
succeeding princes conti^ed to add 
to the number, till at last the amount 
reached seven hundred thousand. 
The zeal of Ptolemy Evergetes ap- 
pears, in some instances, to have' 
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orerstepped the strict bomidaries of 
justice: this monarch had a very 
strong predilection for original works, 
which under the pretext of borrowing 
for the sake of making duplicates, 
he sometimes forgot to return. This 
happened with regard to the writings 
of Sophocles, Euripides, and .^s- 
chylus : he retained tne originals, but 
sent back to the Athenians the most 
beautiful transcript that his professors 
could furnish, and accompanied it 
with a present of fifteen talents, a 
sum equivalent to three thousand 
pounds of our money. 

The first library was in that quar- 
ter of the city caUed Bruchion, ad- 
ioining the palace; when the col- 
lection increased to the number of 
four hundred Uioiisand volumes, it 
became necessary to construct ano- 
ther receptacle ; and a new building, 
annexed to the Serapeum, was 
erected expressly for such purpose. 
Here three hundred thousand books 
were deposited, making the total 
amount seven hundred thousand. 
During the period of CsBsar's in- 
vasion, the liorary in Bruchion was 
unfortunately burned, and the whole 
of that magnificent collection reduced 
to ashes: the Serapeum, however, 
escaped without injury, and was 
afterwards very considerably aug- 
mented by Cleopatra, who chose it 
as a depositary for the two hundred 
thousand volumes presented to her by 
Anthony. These were so enlarged 
by subsequent additions, that it event- 
ually surpassed the former aggregate, 
and continued unimpaired amid the 
fluctuating fortunes of Rome, till in 
the sevenSi century of our ssra it was 
designedly burned by the Saracens,* 
when they gained possession of the 
town. Amrou, general of Omar, 
wrote to his master for instructions 
respecting the disposal of this in- 
valuable treasure : ** Commit the 
volumes to the flames," was the reply 
of that orthodox Caliph — " If they 
contain only the sublime truths of the 
Koran, they are useless; if they 
* Anao Domine 6427 



inculcate aught beside, they are 
dangerous." 

Amrou implicitly obeyed the man- 
date of his sovereign, and in a short 
time demolished the collective wisdom 
of ages. The lamp of Science being 
thus extinguished, and the reservoir 
which supplied it destroyed, a night 
of ignorance and darkness has ever 
since overspread that land, which 
was once the light and fountain of 
learning. 

From Mr. Clarks<m's Pprtraitui'e of 
Quakerism. 

(Continued from p. 22.) 

SECTION VI. 

It is now an old maxim, and time, 
with all its improvements, has not 
worn it away, that wars are necessary 
in the present constitution of the 
world. It has not even been oblite- 
rated, that they are necessary in order 
to sweep ofi* mankind^ on account of 
the narrow boundaries of the earth. 
But they who make use of this argu- 
ment must be aware that, in espous- 
ing it, they declare no less than that 
God, in the formation of his systiem, 
had only half calculated or half pro- 
vided for its continuance, and that 
they charge him with a worse cruelty 
than is recorded of the worst of men ; 
because, if he told men to increase 
and multiply, and gave them passions 
accordingly, it would appear as if he 
had created them only to enjoy an 
eternal feast in sight of their de- 
struction: nor do they make him a 
moral governor of the world, if he al- 
lows men to butcher one another 
without an individual provocation or 
offence. 

Neither do persons arguing for the 
necessity of wars do less than set them- 
selves above the prophecies or oracles 
of God, which declare that siich war- 
fare shall some time or other cease. 

Neither do they, when they consi- 
der wars as necessary, and as never 
to be done away, on account of the 
wicked passions of men, do leiss than 
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fepeak blasphemy against tbe Gospel 
of Jesus Christ ; because they pro- 
claim it to be inadequate to the end 
proposed. 

For the proper subjugation of these, 
among other purposes, it ^as, that 
the Gospel was promulgated. If it be 
thought a miracle that the passions of 
toien should be subdued, it is still a 
miracle which Christianity professes 
to work — which it has worked since 
the hour of its institution — which it 
has worked in men who have placed 
their highest reputation, in martial 
glory— and which it continues to work 
at the present day. 

Those, therefore, who promote wars, 
and excite the passions of men for 
this purpose, attempt to undo what is 
the object of Christianity to do, and 
to stop the benign influence of the 
Gospel in the hearts of men. 

Tnait wars are necessary, or rather 
that they will be begun and continued, 
J do not mean to deny, while states- 
men pursue the wisdom or policy of 
the^ world. 

What this wisdom or policy is, it 
\n\\ not be difficult to trace. And, 
first, when any matter is in dispute 
among the rulers of nations, is it not 
a maxim that a high tone is desirable 
in the settlement of it, in order that 
tbe parties may seem to betray nei- 
ther fear nor weakness, and that they 
may not be Aought to lose any of their 
dignity or spirit ? Now, as the human 
passions are constituted, except they 
nave been previously brought under 
due regulation by Christianity, what 
is more likely than that a high tone of 
language on one side should beget a 
isimilar tone on the other; or that 
spirit once manifested should produce 
spirit in return ; and that each should 
fly off as it were at a greater distance 
from accommodation fiian before, and 
that when once exasperation has be- 
gun, it should increase ? Now what 
is the chance, if such policy be re- 
sorted to on such occasions, of the 
preservation of peace between them ? 

And, secondly, is it not also a re- 
ceived maxim, that in controversies of 



this sort, a nation, even during the 
discussion, should arm itself, in order 
that it may sliew itself prepared I But 
if any one nation arms durii^ the dis- 
cussion, if it fits out armies or fleets 
of observation, with a view of deter- 
ring or of being ready, in case of ne- 
cessity, of striking, as it is called, the 
first blow, what is more probable than 
that the other will arm also, and that 
it will fit out its own armies and fleets 
likewise? But when both are thus 
armed, pride and spirit will scarcely 
suffer them to relax : and what is then 
more probable than that they will be- 
gin to fight! 

And, thirdly, is it not a maxim, also, 
that even during the attempt to termi- 
nate the dispute, the public mind 
should*' be prepared? Are not the 
public papers let loose, to excite and 
propagate a fiame ! Are not the deeds 
of our ancestors ushered into our ears, 
to produce a martial spirit ! But if 
the national temper be Tx>u$ed on both 
sides, and if preparations are carry- 
ing on at the same time with the ut- 
most vigour, where, a^ain, is the hope 
of the prevention oi* war between 
them? 

And, fourthly, after hostilities hav^ 
commenced, is it not a maxim also to 
perpetuate the enmitv which has beeii 
thus begun, to give it a deeper root, 
and even to make it perpetual by 
connecting it with religion? Iliu^ 
flag-staves are exhibited upon steeples, 
befls are rung to announce victories, 
and sermons are preached as occa- 
sions arise ; as if the places allotted 
for Christian worship were the most 
proper from whence to issue the news 
of human suffering, or to excite the 
passions of men for the destruction of 
one another. Nor is this all. The 
very colours of the armies are conse- 
crated. I do not mean to say that, 
like the banners in the prsctorian 
tents, they are actually worshipped^ 
but tiiat an attempt is made to render 
them holy in the eyes of Aose who 
arepresent — an attempt ismade, won- 
dernil to relate, to incorporate war 
into the religion of Jesus Christ, and 
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td peroetuafe enmity on the founda- 
tion of his GrospeL 

Now this is the policy of the world ; 
and can it be seriously imagined that 
snch a system as this can ever lead 
to peace? Forwhile discussions rela- 
tive to matters of national dispute are 
carried on in a high tone, because a 
more humble tone would betray weak- 
ness or fear ; while, again, during the 
discussion, preparations for war are 
going on, because the appearance of 
being prepared would give the idea of 
determined resolution, and of more 
Aan ordinary strength ; while, again, 
during the same discussion, the na- 
tional spirit is awakened and in- 
flamed; and while, again, when hosti- 
lities have commenced, measures are 
resorted to to perpetuate a national 
enmity, so that tiie parties consider 
diemselres as natural enemies even 
in the succeeding peace — ^what hope 
is there of the extermination of wax 
on earth ! 

But now let us look at the opposite 
policy, winch is that of the Gospel. 
Now this policy would consist in the 
practice of meekness, moderation, 
love, patience, and forbearance, with 
a strict regard to justice, so that no 
advantages might be taken on either 
side. But if these principles, all of 
which are preventive of irritELtion, were 
to be displayed in our negociations 
abroad, in case of any matter in dis- 
pute, would they not annihilate the 
necessity of wars ? For what is the 
natural tendency of such principles! 
What is Aeir tendency, for instance, 
in private life 1 And who are the ne- 
gotiators on these occasions, but men ! 
Which kind of conduct is most likely 
to disarm an opponent, that of him 
who holds up his arm to strike if his 
opponent should not comply with his 
terms, or of him who areues justly, 
who manifests a temper of love and for- 
bearance, and who professes diat he 
will rather suffer than resist, and that 
he will do^every thing sooner than that 
the aiEair'shall not be amicablv set- 
tled? The Apostle Paul, who knew 
well the human heart, says, *' If thine 



enemy hiinger, feed him; for in so 
doing thou shalt heap coals of fire on 
his head ;" that is, thou shUt cause 
him, by thy amiable conduct, to expe« 
rience burning feelings within himself, 
which, while they torment him with 
the wickedness oi* his own conduct^ 
shall make him esteem thee, and bring 
him to thy side: thus thou shalt over- 
come his evil by thy good; or, in other 
woids, as fire melts the hardest metals, 
so thy kindness shall melt his angen 
Thus Famell : 

*' So artists melt the sallen ore of lead, 
By heaping coals of fire vpon its head : 
Touch'd by the warmth, the metal Itaras to glow, 
A9d, pure from dross, the silver runs below." 

This policy, again, would consist of 
the practical duty of attempting to 
tranquillize the minds of the people 
while the discussion was going on ; of 
exhorting them to wait the event with 
composure ; of declaring against the 
foUy and wickedness of wars, as if 
peace only could be the result ; of 
abstaining from all hostile prepara^ 
ticms, arid indeed from all appearance 
of violence. Now what influence 
would such a conduct have, again, 
but particularly when known to the 
opposite party ^ If the opposite party * 
were to see those alludea to keeping 
down the passions of their people^ 
would they inflame the passions of 
their own ? If they were to be con- 
vinced that these were making no pre- 
parations for war, would they put 
themselves to the expense of arming! 
Can we see any other termination of 
such a contest, than the continuance 
of peace! 

That the policy of the Gospel, if 
acted lipon by statesmen, would ren- 
der wars unnecessary, we may infer 
from supposed cases. And, first, I 
would ask this simple question, Whe* 
ther, if all the world were Quakers, 
there would be any more wars ! I am 
sure the reply would be. No. But why 
not ! Because, nations consisting o^ 
such individuals, it would be replied, 
would discuss maitters in dispute be- 
tween them with moderation, with 
temper, and with forbearance. They 
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would never make any threats ; they 
would never arm, and consequently 
they would never fight. It would be 
owing, then, to these principles, or, in 
other words, to the adoption of the 
policy of the Gospel, in preference 
of the policy of the world, that if the 
globe were to be peopled by this so- 
ciety there would be no wars. Now 
I would ask, what are Quakers, but 
men ; and might not all, if they would 
suffer themselves to be cast in the 
same mould as the Quakers, come 
out of it in the same form and cha- 
racter ? 

But 1 will go still further : I will 
suppose that any one of the four 
quarters of the world, having been 
previously divided into thpee parts, 
was governed only by three Quakers^ 
and wat these had the same authority 
over their subjects as their respective 
sovereigns have at present ; and I will 
maintain that there would never be 
upon this quarter of the worlds during 
toeir respective administrations, an- 
other war: for, first, many of the 
causes of war would be cut off: thus, 
for instance, there would be no dis- 

Sutes about insults offered to flags ; 
lere would be none, again, about the 
balance of power : in short, it would 
be laid down as a position, that no 
one was to do evil that good might 
come. But as, notwithstanding, there 
might still be disputes from other 
causes, these would be amicably set- 
tied : for, first, the same Christian 
disposition would be manifested in the 
discussion, as in the former <:ase: 
and, secondly, if the matter should be 
of an intricate nature, so that one 
Quaker-government could not settle 
it with another, these would refer it, 
according to their constitution, to a 
third. This would be the " ne plus 
ultra " of the business. Both the dis- 
cussion and the dispute would end 



taming the human passions. But the 
subjugation of these is the immediate 
object of our reUgion. To confess, 
therefore, that wars must be, is either 
to utter a libel against Christianity, or 
to confess that we have not yet ar- 
rived at the stature of real Chnstians. 



Sentiments of Pious or Eminent 
modern Writers against War, 

[From Pictures of War, by Irenicus.] 

Erasmus^ a.d. 1536. — ^War is every 
where rashly, and on the slightest 
pretext, undertaken ; cruelly and sa- 
vagely conducted, not only by un- 
believers, but by Christians ; not only 
by laymen, but by priests and bi- 
shops; not only by the young and 
inexperienced, but even by men far 
advanced in life, who must have seen 
and felt its dreadful consequences; 
not only by the lower order, fickle in' 
their nature, but above all by princes, 
whose duty is to compose the rash 
passions of the unthinkinff multitude 
by superior wisdom, and Uie force of 
reason. Nor are there ever wanting 
men, learned in the law, and even 
divines, who are ready to furnish fire- 
brands for the nefarious work, and 
to fan the latent sparks into a flame. 

View, with the eyes of your imagi- 
nation, savage troops of men, horrible 
in their very visages and voices ; men 
clad in steel, drawn up on every side 
in battle-array, armed with weapons, 
frightful in their crash and in their 
very glitter; mark the horrid mur- 
mur of the confused multitude, their 
threatening eye-balls, the harsh jar- 
ring din of drums and clarions, the 
terrific sound of the trumpet, the 
thunder of the cannon, a noise not 
less formidable than the real thunder 
of heaven, and more hurtful, a mad 
shout like that of the shrieks of bed- 



here. What a folly, then, to talk of lamites, a furious onset, a cruel butch- 

.the necessity of wars, when, if but erine of each other ! See the slaugh- 

three members of this society were tered and the slaughtering ! Heaps 

to rule a continent, they would cease of dead bodies, fields flowing with 

there. There can /oe no plea for such blood, rivers reddened with human 

^language, but the impossibility of gore! 
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' It scMhetinies lni|ipeiia, tbat.a br6- 
ther Mis by the hand of a brother, a 
kinsman upon his nearest khidred, a 
friend upon hh friend, who, while 
each is actuated by this fit of insanity, 
plunges the sword into the heart of 
one by whom he was never offended, 
not even by word of his mouth ! So 
deep is the tragedy, diat the bosom 
shnaders even at the feeble descrip- 
tion of it, and the.hand of humanity 
drepe the pencil while it paints the 
scene 

i Ini the mean time, I pass over the 
com fi^d3 trodden down, peaceful 
cottages and rural mansions oumt to 
the ground, villages and towns re« 
dnced to ashes, the cattle driven from 
their pasture, innocent women vio- 
lated, old men dragged into captivity, 
diurches defaced and demolished, 
every thing laid waste, a prey to 
robbery, plunder, and violence. 

Not to mention the consequences 
which «i8ue to the people after a 
war, even the most tortunaie in its 
event, and the iustest in its princi- 
ple ; the poor, toe unoffending com- 
mon people, robbed of their, little, 
hard-earned property ; the srreat, la^ 
dim with taxes ; old people bereaved 
of their children — ^more cruelly killed 
by the murder of their offspring, than 
by the sword-^happier if the enemy 
had deprived them of the sense of 
their misfortune, and of life itself at 
the same moment; women far ad- 
vanced in age, left destitute, and more 
eruelly put to death, than if they had 
died at once by the point of ihe 
iMhrnaet; widowed motoers, orphan 
ofaiidtenf h9U8es of mourning, and 
families that once knew better days, 
reduced id extreme penury. 
: Why need I dwell on the evils< 
which morals sustain by war, when 
every one knows, that jrijm war pro* 
eeeds at onoe «renf kind of evil which 
disturbs and destroys the happiness 
tf humanize? 

[See miK;h more on the same sub- 
ject, in a work entitled, " Anti-Pok- 
mus,'* translated by Dr. V. Knox, 
and published about the year 1794.] 
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Sietn' CharroHj 1601. < — ^Ohe,. and 
that indeed the usual and ancient 
cause of war, is the insatiable thirst 
€f riches and dominion ; that abyss 
of avarice and ambition, which mea- 
sures the greatness of a prince's glory 
by the extent of his territories, anS 
enlargement of his conquests. The 
raging desire of gain, and the rash 
heat of anser, are the disturbers of 
peace, aUd the violators of leagues 
and treaties. — On Wisdom.. 

Jeremy Taylor^ 1642. — As con- 
trarv as cruelty is to mercy, tyranny 
to charity, so is war and bloodshed to 
the meekness and gentleness of the 
Christian religion. Inad often thought 
of the prophecy, that in the gospel, 
our swords shall be turned into plough* 
shares, and our spears into pruning- 
hooks. I knew that no tittle spoken 
by God's Spirit could return unper- 
formed and ineffectual; and I was 
certain, that such was the excellency 
of Christ's doctrine, if men would 
obey it. Christians should never war 
one against another. 

GrotiuSy 1645. — If, by the Jewish 
law, an involuntary murderer was 
obliged to flee to a place of refuge — 
if Grod prohibited David from build- 
ing a temple to him, because his hands 
were demed with blood, though his 
wars might be called religious con- 
tests — if, among the ancient Greeks, 
persons who had defiled themselves 
with slaughter, without any fault of 
theirs, required expiation — who does 
nqt see, especially a Christian man, 
how wretched and illrfated a thing 
war iSy.and how earnestly even a just 
war should be avoided. Among the 
Greeks professing Christianity, the 
rule has . been long observed, thfit 
tbose who had daln an enemy in war, 
^ere for a time debarred from all 
sacred rites. 

Dr. Hammond, 1660. — If it be 
true which Psellus saith, that the 
devils feast on the vapour that is ex- 
haled from the blood of men, surely 
the Christian devils, and of late the 
English, are the fattest of the whole 
herd, the richliest treated of any, sfaice 
G 
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Whole tables were furnished for them 
of the blood and flesh of their wor- 
shippers. 

Mahomet, who professed to propa- 
gate his religion by the sword, has not 
brought such store of bloody wea^ 
pons, so full stocked an artillery into 
the world, has not kept them so con- 
stantly employed, so sharp set, so 
riotous in their thirst of blood, as hath 
been observable in Christendom. 

Fenel(m, 1715. — The calamities of 
war are more to be dreaded than you 
imagine.* War never fails to ex- 
iiaust the state, and endanger its de- 
struction, with whatever success it is 
carried on. Though it may be com* 
menced \nih advantage, it can never 
be finished without danger of the most 
fatal reverse of fortune. With what- 
ever superiority of strength an en- 
gagement is begun, the least mistake, 
the slightest accident, may turn the 
scale, and give victory to the enemy. 
Nor can a nation, that should be al- 
ways victorious, prosper; it would 
destroy itself by destroying others : 
the country would be depopulated, 
the soil untilled, and trade interrupt- 
ed; and what is still worse, the best' 
laws would lose their force, and a cor- 
ruption of manners insensibly take 
place. Literature mil be neglected 
among the youth; the troops, con- 
scious of their own importance, wffl 
indulge themselves in the most pemi- 
<nous licentiousness widi impunity, 
and the disorder wiH necessarily 
spread through all the branches of 
government. A prince, who, in thie 
acquisition of glory, would sacrifice 
the lives of half his subjects, and the 
happmess of the^ihest, is unwortfiy of 
the glory he would acquire ; and tie- 
serves to lose vhat he rightly pos- 
sesses, for endeavouring unjustly to 
usurp the possessions of another. 

WoUaston, a. d. 1724. — ^As to those 
wars which are undertaken by men 

* What follows is a detail of the mis- 
chiefs and misery which the French na- 
tion suffered by the almost continual wars 
m whichjicwis XIV. was engaged. 



ottt of aembitton, mefely to enkurge 
empire, or to show the v^rld how ter* 
rible they are ; how many men they 
are able to slay ; how many ulaves to 
make ; how many families to drive 
from their peaoenil habitations ; and 
in short, how much mischief and mi-* 
sery they are able to bring upon man- 
kind; these are founded upon false 
notions of glory, embelHfked indeed 
bg servUe witi^ and mitpiaced' ekn 
qmence ; Imt condemned by jmU tme 
philosophy and religion, 

HoUin, 1742.-- Was ever ambition 
moi^ extravagant, or rather more fu- 
ri6uB,^n that of Alexander! Come 
from a little «pot of ground^ and for- 
getting the narrow limits of his pater- 
nal domains, after he has fiir extended 
his conqoests ; has subdued not only 
the Persians, bat also the Bactrians 
and Indians ; has added kingdom to 
kingdom; after all this he stillfinds him*, 
sdf pent up ; and determined to force, 
if possible, the barriers of nature, he 
endeavours to discover a new woiid^ 
and does not iscruple to sacrifice mil- 
lions of men to his ambition and cu- 
riosity. 

It is related that Alexander, upon 
Anaxarchus the philosopher telling 
hkn that there was an infinite number 
of worlds, wept to ihink that it would 
be impossible for him to conquer 
them all, since he had not yet coo- 
qnered one. Is it wrong in Seneca, 
to compare these pretended heroes, 
who hace gained renown no otherwise 
^an hy the rmn of nations, to a con-. 
flagraiion and a flood, which .lay 
waste and destroy ail things; or to. 
wild beasts who Hve merely by blood 
and slaiigkter? 

Nor do die soldiers of Alexander, 
appear in a more advantageous light ; 
for these, after having plundered the 
w<ealth of tte East, and a^r tb» 
prince had given them the highest 
mwks of his beneficence, grew &•> 
licentious, so debauched, and aban-i 
doned to vices of every kind, that he 
was forced to pay their debts, amoimtr 
ing to 1500,000/. — ^What strange men 
w^re these! How ..depraved their. 
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t^kool! Horn petniwnu the fruit of 
their tnctariet! . 

Tho9. Hartley, m.a. 175G. — How 
long, ye potentates, will ye continue 
to lay heayy burdens on your people, 
and to add poyerty to warf How 
long will ye give cause to Turks and 
Incuans to say, Fie upon these Chris- 
tians ! how do they delight in bloqd ! 
Say, is a punctilio of honour, some 
riyalship in false glory, worth the 
peaee am treasure of kingdoms, and 
the lives of many thousands of your 
subjects ! Do you know the end and 
issue of war, or do you understand 
how the course of nature is set on fire 
by the wrath and fury of enraged 
men, so as to produce the most dread- 
ful effects ? — And what is all this con- 
tention for! Is it for a little more 
earth in some distant part of the world, 
which periiaps you can neither peo* 
pie nor cultivate, and which was at 
at first torn frpm its proper posses* 
SOTS ? Why, have yon not land enough 
already! Or, is it for more trade! 
What a stir and bustle is kept up 
among you for more trade, as if life 
and slivatioii depended on it ! Is not 
|he sea wide enough, and the lan4 
large enough for you all, but yoi^ 
must go on fighting to engross the 
whole trade of it to yourselves! God 
gave Israel his people a small tract 
of coantnr fi>r tneir portion ; small 
indeed, if compared with what you 
already possess ; but a new discover- 
ed world added to the old, cannot 
afford ro<Ha enough for Christians. 
But, O how little with godliness and 
contentment is sufficient for a peoj^e 
that fear the Lord ! — 

The unlimited ambition of nrinces 
is an abuse of government, leading 
to the most pernicious eff'ects. This 
ardour of extending their dominion^, 
contrary to all reason and justice, has 
disturbed the peace of mankind, and 
filled the eartn witii violence, in al- 
most every age; insomuch that uni- 
venal history is little more than a 
Instory of winmgs and robberies, com* 
minted by these great violators of the 
rights of mankind. How have the 



poor natives in many countries beeii 
driven out of their possessions, and 
hunted down like wild beasts ! What 
millions * were slaughtered by the 
Spaniards in their first American ex-; 
peditions! And what millions have 
been slaughtered since, by other Eu- 
ropean nations in the East and West 
Indies, and other parts of the globe! 
It is shocking to an honest heart, to 
think what little claim certain Pow- 
ers have to their possessions in the 
distant countries before mentioned, 
unless violence and murder, fraudu- 
lent deaUngs, or the setting up of a 
flag-staff with the invader's name upon 
it, can give them a sufficient title, a 
title which they would be ashamed to 
allow of in any of their subjects at 
home ; and yet we cannot be unac- 
quainted with the names of certain 
Eotentates now living, who would 
ang a poor man for stealing a cow> 
whilst they themselves share a king^ 
dom amongst them, -acquired by rank 
usurpation. O for a Nathan this 
day in every court of Christendom, 
to take up his parable, and, as th^ 
application shoidd require it, to say, 
even to the most puissant monarch,. 
" Thou art the man !" 



EDUCATION. 

Under tf^Fs head, we adopt (and shall con- 
tinne in succeeding Numbers) an extract 
from the works of the Rev. John Norm^ 
which we think may be read with advan- 
tage by the learned and unlearned, by the 
man or Hcience and the sciolist, by tutor and- 
scholar, parent and child. Considered as a 
lesson of monition to adolescence, or as a 
beacon to youth, its merits are eoually per- 
spicuous and unanswerable. The learned 
Author flourished about the time of the 
Revolution ; the Essay separately has been 
long out of print. 

Reflections upon the Conduct of 
Human Life; with reference to 
Learning and Knowledge, 

THE PREFACE. 

SiK«K the great happiness or misery 
rf human ufe depends wholly upon 
the right or wrong conduct of it, b e 

♦ The lowest computatioii makes them 
twenty millions ; and Purcbas, if I reniem- 
iier right, makes it fifty mUUons. 
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that shall poiiu out any iaf its irre^t- 
larities or mistakes, is a unirersal 
friend, a promoter of the public hap- 
piness. And the more severe his 
censure is, provided it be just, the 
more serviceable it may be. 

Especially, if the irregularities he 
points out are not only important, 
frequent and inveterate, but such as 
lie secret and unobserved, and have 
all along passed under the notion of 
excellencies. He that reflects upon 
such misconducts as these, obliges by 
his discovery as well as reproof. 

This consideration has occasioned 
the tbllowing Reflections upon the 
Study of Learning and Knowledge ; 
the greatest faults of which, by a kind 
of unaccountable superstition, are car 
nonized for virtues. 

The truth is, the light that divulges 
other miscarriages will be sure to 
hide these. For beside that they 
are visible phly to a few (since none 
can judge of the faults of the learned 
without learning) those few that do 
discern them, have seldom ingenuity 
enough to acknowledge them. For 
either they are so proud as not to be 
willing to own themselves to have 
been so long under a mistake ; or so 
ill-natured that they don't care others 
should be directed to a better way 
than they themselves have travel- 
led in. 

In the following reflections I have 



rit, I shall not much regard the raa-^ 
gisterial censures of those, M-!iose 
great and long stiidy has had no bet- 
ter effect upon them, than to make 
them too vrise for cdnvietioh. 

Reflection I* 
Wherein the general conduct of hu- 
man yfe is taxed, for placing leem- 
ing in such things as are little or 
nothing perfective of the under- 
standing. 
1. As there are two faculties in man, 
understandino; and will ; so there is 
a double conduct of human life, intel- 
lectual and moral. The moral con- 
duct of men has been continually 
exposed, ever since preaching and 
writing have been in the worid. But 
it has fared otherwise with the intel- 
lectual, which stands not so fair a 
mark, nor has been so often hit. Not 
that it is really less faulty, but be- 
cause its faultiness h less notorious, 
lies further in, and must be drawn 
forth into view by a chain of con- 
sequences, which lew have either dis- 
cernment enough to make^ or patience 
enough to attend to. 

2. Thechief irregularities of it are 
three, respecting the end, the means, 
and the degree of affection. 

First, The placing leaniing in such 
things as are little or nothing perfec- 
tive of the understanding. 

Secondly, The undue and irregular 
method of prosecuting what is really 



endeavoured to mark out some of perfective of it; and 



these less observed misconducts, 
wKerewith I myself have been too 
long imposed on, and which after all 
my conviction (so deep are the im- 
pressions of early prejudice) I can 
hardly yet find power to correct. For 
Education is the great bias of human 
life, and there is this double witch- 
craft in it, that 'tis a long time before 
a man can see any thing amiss in a 
.way he is used to, and when he does, 
'tis not very easy to change it. 
I can easily divine how these re- 



Thirdly, The too importunate pur- 
suit of knowledge in general. 

3. First, Men genei-ally place learn- 
ing in such things as are little or 
nothingperfective of the understand- 
ing. This, I confess, is a severe 
charge, as it fastens an imputation of 
folly upon the learned' order t and 
not only so, but in' that very thing 
wherein they think their wisdom con- 
sists. Leamied men do indeed often, 
not only own but affect ignorance in 
thihofs beside their profession. But 



flections will be received by soraei of to censure them as defective in tiiat 

therigidvotariesof old learning. But one thing they pretend to, to make 

if they are of service here and there that their blinS side where they think 

to an mgenuous and unenslaved spi- they iee deadest, to maintain, t}»t 
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they are -not only not really knov?ing, table point of learning to understand 

bat thsit generally they don't so much variety of languages. This alone gives 

as know what true knowledge is ; this a man a title to learning, without one 

is so high a charge, that even those grain of sense ; and on the other side, 

who may be convinced of the truth let a man be an angel for notion and 

will scarce forgive the boldness of it. discourse, yet unless he can express 

4. That the truth- of it may appear^ the same thought in variety of words, 
I shall first briefly observe, what he may go for a rational, but will by 
knowledge is perfective of the under* no means be esteemed a learned man. 
standing, and then shew, that the ge- Now is it not a strange thing, that so 
nerality of the world place learning much stress should be laid on so very 
in that which is not so. a trifle ? for what am I the better for 

5. And, first, I grant the know* being able to tell, what it is a clock 
ledge of all those truths is perfective in twenty languages 1 What does this 
of the understanding, which are the signify to the perfection of my under- 
matter of those arts and sciences, that standing 1 Words are purely in order 
are built upon stable and immoveable to sense ; and are therefore of no 
foundations, such as divinity, meta^- fiurther value, than as they help 
physics, geometry, together with all either to learn or to conimunicatef it. 
those unchangeable rules and mea- Therefore, to affect them for them* 
sures of reason and consequence, selves, is to turn the means into Uie 
which lead us to all other knowledge, end, thap which nothing is more ah* 
and are tiie subject of that art we surd. And yet this vain niece of pe- 
term logic And accordingly I allow dantry has prevailed all the world 
him to be a truly learned and know- over, and with some to that degree, 
ing man, who has fiimished his mind that they have confounded ideas with 
with bright and clear ideas, lodged words, and have made all science 
them orderly and regularly in his to terminate in the latter. Thus 
head, and settled the relations and Mr. Hobbes makes reason to be no- 
consequences of one to another. He thing else, but " Seqtiela Nominum, 
that is able to think clearly (for so awell-ordered train of words." Never 
mudi a man knows, as he under- certainly was a plainer argument of 
stands distinctly, and no more) to the great degeneracy of mankind, 
judge truly and solidly, and to reason And though all the multipliers of 
dependently and consequentially. tongues are not comprehended under 

6. But this is not the measure which this latter charge, yet it may concern 

the generality of the world has thought them to consider, how great a folly it 

fit to proceed by. Learning is gene* must be to place learning in that, 

rally placed in a sort of knowledge, which is one of the greatest curses 

widely different fifom this. The world upon earth, and which shall utterly 

does not esteem him a learned man, cease in heaven, 
whose learning has cleared his under- 8. Again, it passes for an extraor- 

standing, who is arrived at distinct- dinary part of learning to understand 

ness of conception, and is a thorough history : that is, in other words, to 

master of notion and discourse. No, know what a company of silly crea- 

it will cost greai piins, great labour tures called men have been doing for 

of mind, and closeness of thinking, to almost these six thousand years. Now, 

attain to this. This. therefore must what is my understanding the per- 

not be learning, but something else fecter for this ? I deny not, that there 

must, that is easier to be attained, are some matters of fact, as the more 

though little or n(^ng perfective of remarkable turns of ecclesiastical his- 

the understanding. Andin such know* tory, and the greater revolutions of 

ledge it is generally placed. the civil world, which are of moment 

. 7. For, first, It is reckoned a no- to lie known ; because, by discover- 
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itig to utf the condttet of Divine Provi- 10. Again, it passes far a notable 

dence, they supply us with occasions piece of learning to understand Chro- 

Qf acknowledeging and adoring the nology ; to be able to adjust the in- 

wisdom and goodness of Groi>. Nei« tervals and distances of time, when 

ther do I deny, that there are many such a man flourished, when such an 

other historical passages, which may action was done, and the like. Now 

be of moment to be known ; though I deny not, but it may concdm 

not as perfejCtive of our understand- some to know these things, who have 

ing, but as touching our interest And any interest depending upon it. It 

so it may be of moment to me to may concern some to know, for in-*' 

know, the clock has struck one, if I stance, that there is a twofold date 

haye made an assignation at that of the victory at Aotium, the one 

time: but sure the bare naked theory reckoned from the fight there, the 

of the clock's having struck one, will other from the taking of Alexandria, 

add but little to my intellectual per- But however useful it may be to know 

fection : the most trivial matter of this, yet certainly as to any intellec- 

&ct in the world is worth knowing, if tual perfection that accrues- by it, it 

I have any concern depending upon must needs be a very unedifying stuf* 

it : and the greatest without that, is fage of the head ; although 'tis so 

utterly insigmficant. So that 'tis not generally accounted a great accom- 

from the perfecting of our under- plishment and enrichment of it. 

stan(Ung, but frem the relation they 11. There are many other things 

have to our interest, that these things which the humour of the world has 

deserve to be known. turned up for learning, which igno« 

9, 1 would desire the great magni*- ranee will never be the netter for, and 

iers of history only to answer me this which wisdom does not need. Thus 

one question. Suppose such and such 'tis counted learning to have tumbled 

matters of fact, in the knowing which over a multitude of books, especially 

they perhaps glory more, than the if great ones, and old ones and obscure 

aciors themselves did in the doing ones ; but most of all if manuscripts, 

them, had never been donel Sup* the recovery of one which is redioned 

pose Fabius had never weathered out so much added to the commonwealth 

Hanibal by delays, nor Cyrus took of learning, as they call it Henoe 

Babylon by draining the river into a welt-retSi man signifies the very 

the ditches ; what diminution would same as a learned man in most men's 

this have been to the perfection of dictionaries: and by toe/^read they 

thw understanding ? They cannot don't mean one that has read well, 

say it would have been any. And that has cleared and im[Nroved his 

why thtti should the knowing them understanding by his readBoff, but 

naw they are done, be reckoned an only one that has i«ad mucA, though 

addition to it ? And yet we find it is perhaps he has puzzled and con* 

so, and that men study these things, founded his notions by doings so« 

not only for their use, (that we allow) Thus again, it goes for learning, ta 

but for tiieir mere theory, placing be acquainted with men's opinions, 

learning in sudi history as nas no- especially of the ancients ; to know 

thing to commend it, but only that it what this or that philosopher held, 

tells yon, such and such things were what this or that author says, though 

done. Of this impertinent sort is the perhaps he says nothing but what is 

greatest part of the Roman and either absun^ or obviously true. 

Grecian history : which, had not the What, £or instance, can be more ab- 

world voted it for learning, would no surd, than Aat &ncy of Empedocl^, 

more concern a man to know, than that there are two semicircles cook^ 

that a bird has dropt a feather upon passing the eardi betwixt them, one 

the Pyrenean mountains. of fire, the other of ai^ ; and that the 
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former makes daji and the latter 
night ] And yet to.know this is learn* 
ing! AVhat can be more <>bv>ously 
true, than that grave doctrine of 
ArLstotle, that privation must go be- 
fore the introduction of the form in 
all generation 1 Or, that a thing must 
lose one form before it can take ano- 
ther 1 And yet 'tis .learning to know 
that he taught this! To know the 
thing is nothing: But to know that 
Aristotle taught it, that is learning ! 
Nay farther, though I am able to de- 
monstrate the circulation of the blood, 
or the motion of the earth, yet I shall 
not be admitted into the order of the 
learned, unless I am able to tell, that 
Copernicus discovered the one, and 
Harvey the other. So much more 
learned an achievement it is, to 
know opinions than things ! And ac- 
cordingly those are reckoned the 
most learned authors, who have given 
the greatest specimens of this kind 
of knowledge. Thus Picas Miran- 
dula is more admired for his exami« 
nation of the doctrine of the Pagans, 
than any of them were for what they 
delivered. 

12. BTow- what an unreasonable 
imposition is this. That though a maa 
can think and >\Tite like an angel 
himself, yet he must not be accounted 
a man of learning, unless he can tell 
what every whimsical writer hath 
said before him 1 And how hard will 
it fall upon those, whose lot is to 
breathe in tlie last ages of the world, 
who must be accountable for all the 
whims and extravagancies of so many 
centuries ! And yet this is made so 
great a part oi learning, that the 
learning of most men lies in books 
rather than in things, and among au- 
thors, where one writes upon things, 
there are twenty write upon books. 
Nay, some carry this humour so far, 
that 'tis thought learning to know the 
very titles of books and their editions, 
with the time and place when and 
where they were printed. And many 
there are who value themselves not a 
little on this mechanical faculty, 
tliough they know no more of what is 



in them, than th^y do of what is writ-' 
ten in the rolls ol destiny. 

1 3. From this placing of learning 
in the knowledge of books, proceeds 
that ridiculous vanity of multiplying 
quotations, which is also recKoned 
another piece of learning, though 
they are used so impertinently, that 
there can be no other end in them, 
but to shew, that the author has read 
such a book. And yet it is no such 
convincing evidence of , that neither. 
It being neither new nor difficult, for 
a man that is resolved upon it, to 
quote such authors as he never read 
nor saw. And were it not too odious 
a truth, I could name several of dios^ 
author-mongers who pass iar men of 
shrewd learning. 

14. These and many other sn(;h 
things (for 'twere endless to neJ^n 
up all) are by the majority of the 
world voted for learning, ana in these 
we spend our education, our study 
and our time, though they aare no w«iy 
perfective of our understanding. So 
that in short, the charge of this reflec- 
tion amounts to thus much, That 
learning is generally placed in the 
knowledge oi such things, at the in- 
tellectual perfection of man is little 
CKT nothing concerned in. .. 

(To be continued.) 



Expeiice ef Warg, 
(From Pictures of War, by Irenicus.) 

SiNOfi the year 1000, there have 
been ttdenty'jour different wars be- 
tween England and France, — twehe 
between England and Scotland— 
eight between England and Spain— 
and seven with other countries — iiSl 
AWj^ty'-one wars ! 

Those with France alone occupied 
upwards of two hundred and fifty 
years ; and perhaps it might be shown 
K)y calculation, that out of eight cen- 
turies since the year 1000, there have 
not been one hundred years in all of 
general peace, as it respects £ng« 
land. 






^^ Expence of Wars. [Fbb.' 

Th^re hax6 been snx wars within the ministries of RicWieu and Maza- 
rine. - — 

Of the time of ignorance which pre- 
ceded Mahomet, seventeen hundred 
Battles are recorded by tradition. 
Hostility wais embittered by the ran- 
cour of civil faction ; and the recital, 
in prose or verse, of an obsolete feud, 
was sufficient to rekindle the same 
^ ■ .„. , . ,« -, passions among the descendants of 

twenty-one millions and a half- At §,e hostile tribes.-The famous war 
he conclusion of the last war in 1815, ^f jjakes and Gabrah was occasioned 
the national debt amounted to no less ^y two horses, lasted forty years, and 

ended m a proverb. — (Pococks Spe- 
cimen, p. 48. quoted by Gibbon,) 

On the 29th May 1660, Charles IL 
was restored to the throne of England, 
In 1664, he declared war i^ainst 
Holland, upon very friw)lous pre- 



one hundred years; viz. — 

Millions. 

1. War ending in 1697, cost 21i 

2. — began in 1702, — 43 

3. — began in 1739, — 48 

4. — began in 175(5, — 72| 
6. American War 1775, — 189 
6. The last War, began in 1793. 

At the conclusion of the war which 
fended in 1697, the national debt was 



than one thottsand and fifty millions. 
The American war may fairly be 
adduced as a striking example of the 
-dreadful losses which England has 
sustained by her contests. 

The £oglifih government ex> 

, pended on this war, in £ 

two countries, but a short t^ken by the Dutch ; and though they 
• time previous to the revo- offered to make a proper compensa- 
lution, had attained to the tion, Charles would not accept it ; 
, vast amount of £4,500,000 but immediately proceeded to bos- 
exports from England m tilitips Aftpr thr^P vpara war hntli 
one year; wliich sum taken umies. Alter tnree years war, DotH 

at an average profit of 10 "aes were equally weary, and a 

- per cent* might have pro- peace was concluded at Breda on the 

diiced, during the time of lOUi of July 1667. 

the contest, without reck- William III. ascended the throne. 

oning any profit from the ._ , ^o^ t a * i« • 

imports ...;... 4,500,00a 1^}.^?^' . ^^ ^^,*Pf ?^ ^ *^'®'^? "^^^ 

^, , ,, _ . WilUams grand obiectwas to humble 

En^lnd of' /"*}•• ^^^^^^^ tli^ pride of the French king, and 

"^ ° * . with this view he entered into a con- 

What possible advantages could federacy with the Emperor, the King 
have compensated for this enormous of Spain, the United Provinces, the 
risque I The total failure of the at- Buke of Savoy^ and the Elector of 
teinpt of an island to subjugate a con- Brandenburgh ; which potentates se- 
dnent, has plainly loaded ns with this yerally declared war against Louis 
tremendous expence; but could its in 1689 ; and in 1697, after a war of 
complete accomplishment, on any eight years, bloody and expenwve, a 
lair ground of calculation have remu- peace was concluded at Ryswick in 
nerated England for the cost? To Holland ; the principal article of 
say nothing of the loss of perhaps one which, relatingto King William, was, 
hundred thousand human lives, with that he should be achnowleged king 
all the distress and misery which such of Great Britain. 
a convulsion must diffuse through the This war, in which William en- 
two countries in all the ramifications gaged from motives of ambition, 
of society. shews the melancholy effects of enter- 

In France alone, according to the ing into continental alliances, on 
computation of the Abb6 St Pierre, conditions which have always been 
above two millions of lives, and a the misfortune of England. Bettveen 
hundred millions of treasure, were twenty and thirty millions sterling 
lavished in unnecessary wars, under expended, and one hundred thousand 
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men slain upon the continent, were signal aeqnisitkms, the nation was a 

not the only evils attending the con* eonsiderahle' loser; for the expence 

test While Uood and devastation of the war, as stated by Sir John 

marked the military operations Sinclair, amounted to 43,960,000JL 

abroad, poverty, famine, and distress which made a jKertons addition to the 

rased at home. William, beiBg- tfa^ national debt, and to the taxes that 

pnneipal of the confederacy, had the were laid on the people to pay the 

expence oi the confederacy to sup* interest of it 
]por.t. It was then that corn was ex- During the reign of Geolig6 |I. a 

f)orted in the greatest abundance to war was began in the latterr end of 

eed the allies;, in consequence of 1739, between Engiand on Onefsidei 

which, in England it was double, and and France and Spain on the tAet^ 

in Scotland four times its ordiimry whibh tenninat^ m a pefaceT at Aix 

priee ; and in one of those years, in la Cbapefie, in 174B, after a cenferil 

Scotland alone, eighty thoritmnd poov of nine years. The expenees of thii 

people (saysDalrymple) died of want ^ war are stated at 46,418,680^ 

Queen Anne ascended the throne Notwithstanding the treaty of Aix 

in 170S, and immediately proceeded la ChspeHe, (which concliKKdii War, 

iQ prosecute the design which her in wfalcn nothing was gained 1^ ant 

predecessor had foimed, to humble party, bvt the experience bi eacn 

fhe ^ride of the Bourbon £Emiily, bj ether's strength ana resoorcei) peace 

depriving Philip of the crown o^ was not ef kng oontinuande. Tli^ 

Spain, and compelling the French cessation of hostiliti^ was <Hrfy «ti 

king to ajdhere to the second treaty of kiteFTad of repotte,^ in Which tfie na- 

partition. Accordingly war was de^ lion mi^t reeruit its fiftretfgA to fighf 

clared against France in May 1702, again. In 1764-5, a dispute 4iieing 

t)y Engmnd, Holland, and the Em* between England aiid rrance, con- 

pire; andafierit had been prosecuted ceniiog a ^ract of land in the back 

eleven years^ with various success, a narti ^America, each paftychai]d]lfi| 

peace was concluded, and signed a| the oth^r aa the aggn^sdot, iii^oirecl 

Utrecht, on fhe 11th of Apru 171^^ die two nation^ in an eight yeari^ 

But the grand object for which the^ eontest ; when, as an eloquent writer 

ipar had been undertaken masJiTuitt^ dbsesVes, hUd &e parties interested 

abandoned. King Philip mas left in alone, been consnited, a jun^ of 

quiet possession of the Spanish crown, tw^ve men might hate settled the 

During this war,^ one of the most difference, 
complete victories was obtained over At length the reBOurcea of England 

iht^ Frendi, that ever was recorded were' nearty exhausted ; men could 

in history. Ten thousand French not be prociired without great difiv 

md Bavaarians were slain in the field eulty, and the enomlK>H» sniAs re-^ 

of Battle; the greater paftof tAiVfy quired to continue the w^, becamal 

^juadrons of dragoons were drowned oppressive upon the people. In plain 

, ^ the S^nube ; thhrty thousand m&it terras, %olh sides wcto so weakened 

were mocte vmon«rs of war,.includiBffr with the lois of bl6o^ and treasut^, 

twelve bunor^ ofticers; one hundred that thej^ could fight no loilger, and a 

pieces of cannon were taken, together peace waa coneluded in February 
wklrtwenty-lbur mortars, one hmndred 1768. 

and twenty-nine colours, one hun« This war is said to have been Ibtf 

dred and seventy-one standards,^^ bokmH fovtunate in whinh Englandl 

thne thousand ^ hundred tentsj ev0r engaged ; one hundred sfaipol of 

thirty-four coaches, three hundred war wer^ d^troyed or taken from' 
ladea naulesy two bridges d* boatsy Ibe enemy; aiid 1^000^000^. 8terliii|f 
fijteen Wrels .and ^>^ ^^^^ ^' aeq»ired in phmder, besides innweirid 
a^^. ,Bnt| notwidutaiiding :these^ aoquiiititms on the tjikninent of NMil 
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50 Oft tlie Aversicm of Men of Taste to {Feb. 

AiDierica. But these Tictories and sac- appeared and departed in a rude age 

cesaes cost the natioB 111,271,996/. of the human mind, a stranger to the 

sterling, and two hundred and intellectual enlargement wmch would 

riFTT thousand lives! — Such was have enabled Um to combine in his 

ihe indemnity which England cb- heroes the dignity of thought, instead 

iained for the past. of mere physical force, with the 

Engumd was not long to enjoy the energy of passion. For want of this, 

blessings of peace and prosperity, they are great herdes without being 

In the course of recovering her na- great men. They appear to yo^i 

turaf strength and affluence, she was only as tremendous fishting and de- 

again interrupted by the unhappy stroying animals ; a lind of human 

and calamitous contest with the Ame- Mammoths. The rude efforts of per- 

riqan colonies, which broke out in sonal conflict are all they can un- 

1775. After a struggle of seven or derstand and admire, and in their 

^ight years, in which England lost warfare their minds never reach to 

two hundred thousand lives, and ex- any of the sublimer results even of 

pended 139,171,876/. sterling, peace war; their chief and final object 

wa? signed between the contending seems to be the mere savage glory 

powers, at Paris, on the dd of Sep* of fighting, and the annihilation of 

tember 1783, by which Great Britain their enemies. When the heroes of 

acknowledged the thirteen provinces Lncan, both the depraved and die 

of North America, free, sovereign, nobler class, are employed in war, it 

and independent states. seems but a small part of what they 

The late awful contest with France can do and what they intend; they 

IS too recent to leouire commentmg have always something further and 

cm in this place. Besides the sub- greater in view than to evince their 

ject is often incidentally toudied on, valour, or to riot in the vengeance of 

m the course of these pages.— Would victory. Even the ambition of Pom- 

to <7od, that we nii|;ht learn, after pey and Caesar seems almost to 

looking over this brief catalogue of become a grand passion, when com- 

national hostiUties, the vidsdom, the pared to the contracted as well as 

profit, the policy, and the duty of detestable aim of Homer's chiefs ; 

studiously cultivating the arts of while this passion too is confined to 

peace, that the agitated world might narrow and vulgar designs, in com- 

M length have repose; and that parisonwith the views which actuated 

statesmen and philosophers, private Cato and Brutus.— The contempt of 

citizens, and philanthropists, might death, which in the Heroes of the 

employ themselves in healing those Iliad often seems like an incapad^ 

wounds which, war has occasioned, or an obhvion of thought, is in Lu- 

and in ameliorating the general con- ^an's favourite characters the result, 

dition of ma nkind. or at least the associate, of profound 

_ „ ^ , , „ reflection ; and this strongly contrasts 

From Essay%hyJohn Foster. ^^^ courage witfi that of Homer's 

(Contiaued from vol. ii. page SS4.) warriors, v^hich is (accordmg indeed 

When I add the name of Lucan, to his own frequent similes) the dai^ 

J must confess that no author of an- ing of wild beasts. Lncan sublimates 

tiquity, that I know, would have so martial into moral grandeur. Even 

much power to seduce my feelings, if you could deduct from his great 

in respect of moral greatness, into men all that which forms the specific 

^ train not co*incident with chris- display of the hero, you woum find 

tiamity. HIb leadii^ characters their greatness undiminished; they 

are widely different m>m those of would be commanding and interesting 

Homer, and of a greatly superior men still. The better class of them, 

«lder. The mighty genhis of Homer amidst war itself, hate and deplore 
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die spirit and ferocious exploits of 
wax* They are indignant at the 
rices of mankind for compelling their 
virtue into a career in which such 
sanguinary glories can be acquired. 
And while tiiey deem it their duty 
to exert their courage in a just causey 
they regard camps and battles as tuI? 
gar things, from which their thoughts 
often turn away into a train of solemn 
contemplations in which they rise 
sometiines to the empyreal region of 
sublimity. You ha?e a more abso* 
lute impression of grandeur from a 
speech of Cato, than from all the 
mighty exploits that epic poetry ever 
blazoned. The eloquence of Lucan's 
moral heroes does not consist in 
images of triumphs and conquests, 
but in reflections on virtue, suflerings, 
destiny, and death; and the senti- 
ments expresaed in his own name 
have ofien a melancholy tinge which 
renders them irresistibly interesting. 
He might seem to have felt a presage, 
while musing on the last of the Ro- 
mans, that their poet was soon to 
follow them. The reader becomes 
devoted.both to the poet and to these 
illustrious men ; but, under the influ- 
ence of this attachment, he adopts 
aQ their sentiments, and exults in the 
sympathy; forsettin^, or unwilline, 
to reflect, whemer tms state of feel- 
ms is concordant with the religion of 
Christ, and with the spirit of the 
apostles and martvrs. The most se- 
ducing .of Lucans sentiments, to a 
mind enamoured of pensive subli- 
mity, are those concerning death. 
I remember the very principle which 
I would wish to inculcate, that is, 
the necessity that a beUever of the 
gospel should preserve the christian 
style of feeling predominant in his 
mind, and clear of every incongruous 
mixture, having struck me with great 
force amidst the enthusiasm with 
which I read many times over the 
memorable account of Vulteius, the 
speech by which he inspired his gal- 
lant band with a passion for death, 
and the reflections on death ifvith 
which the poet closes the episode. 



I said to myself with a sensation^, of 
conscience, What are these senti^ 
ments with which I am burning^' 
Are these the just ideas of death I 
Are they such as were tai^ht by our 
Lord 1 Is this the spirit with which 
St. Paul approached his last hour f 
And I fislta.painful colhsion between 
this reflection and the passion in«» 
spired by the poet I perceived with 
the dearest certainty that die kind of 
interest which I felt was no less than 
a real adoption, for the time, of the 
very same sentiments 'by which he 
was animated. 

The epic poetry has been selected 
for the principal subject of my re^ 
marks, from the conriction that it has 
had a much greater influence on the 
moral sentiments of succeeding ages 
than all the other poetry of antiquity, 
by means of its impressive display of 
individual great cnaracters. And it 
will be admitted, I believe, that the 
moral spirit of die epic poets, taken 
together, is as little in opposition to the 
christian theory of .moral sentiments 
as that of the collective - poetry of 
other kinds. The Greek tragedies 
abound with just and elevated senti- 
ments, tending to lead the mind to 
the same habits of thought as the 
best of the pagan didactic moralists. 
And these sentiments are more forci- 
bly impressed bv means of beinfi^ 
accompanied with a well-combinea 
series of action, than they could be 
by mere moral writing. They are 
however far less powarCidly in»- 
pressed by the happiest conAination 
of dramatic action than by sudi 
striking and sublime individual cha- 
racters as those of epic poetry. It 
would seem not to have been the 
design of the ancient tragic poets, 
nor to have been allowed by their 
critical laws, to introduce sucn sub- 
lime characters; The miiid of the 
reader does not retain tor months and 
years an animated recollection of 
some personage whose name inces- 
santly recalls the sentiments whi^h 
he uttered, or which fafs conduct made 
us feel. Still, however, the moral 
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npiit of tiie Greek tragecHes act9 
with a considerable force, on a sus- 
(9&ptible .mind ; and if there should 
bet but half as gceat a dilTeTenoe be- 
tween the quality of the instructions 
whieh they will impart, and the princi<* 
pies of evangelical morality , as there 
was between the religious knowledge 
and moral -spirit of poets ,who wrote 
and contended for their own ikme 
in iGrreece, and ^e divine iUumina* 
tion and noble character of those 
apostles that opened a commission 
from heaven to transform the world, 
the student may have some cause to 
be careful lest his Athenian morality 
diould disincline him to the doctrines 
(Mf a better school. 

(7>> be conHnued.J 

Fourth Annual Report qf the So^ 
ciety for the Promotion of Per^ 
manent and Universal Peace, 

The Committee of the Society for 
the Promotion of Permanent and 
Universal Peace trust that through 
the encouragement and cooperation 
of their Christian brethren, ttie greait 
principles they have endeavoured to 
exhibit and.to promote, have already 
obtained a stability which gives the 
strongest conviction of their durabfe 
influence, and they may be allowed, 
from the eminence on which they 
"brieve the Society now stands, to 
ilook baek on. the ev^its and vicissi- 
tudes which have marked their pro- 
-griess, grateful if they have be^n en- 
abled successfully to inculcate thoi^ 
i»]portant truths^ the consequences of 
whicb.areso closely connected with 
' the virtue and happiness of kidividual 
an well as social man. 

They have ever considered, ^t 
.{principles so much in luicordanoe 
irith the lovely and peculiar cha- 
l«cter of our HMy Rdfgion, so beau- 
lifuUy displayed in the temper and 
conduct of its Founder«^so^ friendly 
to human, improvement — so encou- 
t.r^ng to moral exertion — so condu- 
cive to the wdl-being of man-^must 
have their foundation in Immutable 



TruA. They wished to hring them 
to the test of honest inquiry — to the 
ordeal of deliberate investigation. 
The result has ani^ered their ex- 
pectations, — it has often exceeded 
them. A Society brigrnating with a 
few individuals, has seen its influence 
and its ramifications extendingthrough 
a lai^e portion of our own country ; 
while the exertions and the success 
of our trans^atlantic brethren have 
be^n, perhaps, even more efRcient 
and more encouragii^ than our 
own. 

And shall pot a cause so holy and 
so animating, go on and prosper! 
Shall not our efforts, which were di- 
rected to the high and interesting 
object of uniting mankind more closely 
in the bonds of brotherhood, when 
"success was problematical and un- 
certain — ^when we had little encou- 
ragement from any attempts which 
haS preceded ours — and less from 
the melancholy history of warring 
man — ^shall not our enbrts be more 
stronffly excited, now that we see 
friends and protectors rising around 
us in every dimction, bodies of in- 
dividuals proclaiming flie great truths 
for idiich we contend, and the generd 
state of society peculiarly fitted for 
the reception of the important princi- 
ples we would fain inculcate ? 

The present moment is in fact one 
which brings home most emphati- 
cally the solemn inquiry to our bo- 
soms, whether, as the children of one 
Almighty Parent, the disdptes of 
a common Master, the equal' heirs 
of a divine inheritance, we have not 
been too loiiff insensible to the lessons 
•which we should have learnt from 
the merciful character of our Hear 
venly Father, from the benevolent 
spirit of the Christian code, and from 
the circumsftances of social commu- 
nion in which we are placed T It is 
one of the mqst striking and satis&c- 
tory charapteristics of the passing 
day, that the violence of nationsu 
antipathies seems gradually subsi- 
ding. We have been privileged to 
witness not only the union of indi- 
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Vidttftis, not only ifie accordance of to enforce h \) would produce the 

widely differing sects, but the har- most consolatory changes in the state 

tnonious and eager co-operation of of society. Under her authoritative 

rival nations, too long and absurdly sanction, mutual jealousies would 

deemed natural opponents, in the cease; the rivalry; the hatred, which 

great cause of religious knowledge, have been fed by the victims saeri- 

Aiwi why tna^ not this -union be per- "ficed to the Moloch of war, would 

raament f Why may not the influ- soon be subdued. A totion would 

enee of the friendly feeling extend, become a larger family, and separate 

until it becomes too deerty fixed to -states would blend as a greater peo- 

be eradicated by the malevolence of pie. There woidd then be sympa- 

aHibition, or the selfishness of com- thies for their mutual calamities, joy 

mercial avarice ? Wbat have na- in theJr common prosperity. Is this 

tions gained by the long and brutal the dream ef enthusiasm ? O no'! 

^tnig^es which defiice the pages of it is the voice of prophecy— the pro- 

their nislory 1 Are they wiser, olr mise ©f God ! 

better, or happier ? Alas ! wisdom, " What a heart-invigorating pros- 

tmd holinesft, and happiness, follow pect, to see our country's pre-emi- 

not in the train of war. What vie- nence dependent, not on the blood- 

tories -of fieets or armies can be stained records of successful war, 

leompared to the silent triumphs of but on the substantial glory of being 

trull) and benevolence? The rormer first and foremost in the ranks of 

^lare amidst the^ darkness of deso- "Christian philanthropy — a magnifi- 

iaHon and death; the latter shine cent column of moral majesty, rising 

"feiili in <Jie display of all the benig- above the vicissitudes of time ! 

rami virtues, the sympathies of friend We know with what, we have tb 

•and brother, the exercises of piety contend — ^the listtessness of tfie nn- 

and charity. enquiring, the passions of the violent. 

We belong to a Nation, whose the interests of some, and the pre- 

-moral and pcSMca! infiuence is felt indices of almost all. But he whb 

4n evei'y quarter of thegfobe. Pri- nas marked the sure, though siledt 

tilled gready beyond numbers of progress of truth, even in the midst 

-our fellow men, it becomes us to grte of oiscouragemetit and difficulty, will 

Bn example worthy of the station we find no cause for despair. If tfie 

bold. To Enoca'Nd have matikind principles we advocate be indeed 

been accustomed to look for lessons what iVe conceive them 'to be, and 

of freedom and of virtue; and if she contend they are, we may be sui*e 

aiiHe to the power she holds, or has of their final prevalence. Theques- 

-fteld, over pubSc bpinion, die ex- tion we feAve now to ask ourselvea 

lynple of fbrbearance, the pracftic^ 1^, ShaH we be instrumental in their 

lessons of peace and wisdom, — ^what promotion? And if any should be 

may not be expected from her a^- disheartened because they can take 

tendency, an ascendency founded no piH>minent, no infiuential part fn 

on the diffusion of the niiM genius of • promoting the holy cause, 1^ them 

Chri^tanity, and guaranteed by its not be cast down ; no virtuous effort 

*eloto connexion wMi the well-being is lost. Hie seeds of truth diat are 

' of universal man ! Thus indeed might • scattered, eaimfOt be scattered in vah^ ; 

Offlr country occupy a station of com- the labour of the lowliest servant 

mandittg Infiueiice. H^r high ex- of benevolence must finally have its 

ample of forbearance and true dig- relvard. 

-Mty would c€»i^pe} tlie fecognftioih In comiexiori with our own efforts, 
and the permanent estabHshment of ~ it is to us a subject of the most com- 

paeifiie principles. That example placent feeling, 'ftiat among the great 
(and let all 'our energies be escert^sd people so closely allied to us by 
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eommoD anceiliy, bj oonmoD lan^ oonsMesaUybdoirthereeeipUoftiie 

gnage, and in so many rapecte bj pxenoM jear : and as a Teiy eii- 

eoHUDon institutions, there are no- tended field oCkbour is now open to 

mooos societies cordiaHy co-operar them, the Coounittee earnestly solicit 

ling with OS in the promotion of our the attention of their iriends to the 

h^ and important objects. We ooUection of additional Subscriptioas, 

luLTe already sli^itlj adrerted to without which tfaejr will be onable to 

this, and we cannot refrain on diis meet the dpmands on them, particii- 

occasion bcm wailing across the Inrly £>r the translatioa of tracts and 

Atlantic our sincerest and wannest documents into foreign languages, 

congratulations to our American They trust tfaeexertioBs of their a£r<H 

br^ren, with our prayers for their cates will be stimulated by thisappe^ 

Cfmlinued^ their rapidly increasing and that while no oppoitnni^ is lost 

success. for circulating the tracts of the So- 

During the past year we have dety, they wul be profiided with the 

receired considerable encouragement means of afailin|^ themseires oi those 

from the correspondence of our con- encourajging circumstances which 

tineotal friends. Though the re- the^ hail as giriag the pronnae that 

straints upon public meetings in their great object may be finally 

some countries, and the poTerty of accomplished. Sevnal of the Axxxh- 

<rther8, added to those Kevolutions liaries are prosperoaslr engaged in 

whidi hare aghated many of them, promoting the views of the Society, 

—though these and other circmn* The Committee cannot, however, 



stances have prevented the esta- state accurately the number of Snb- 

blishment of Foreign Auxiliary So- scribers, fi-om the want of returns, 

cieties, yet we are persuaded that New Auxiliaries have been estab- 

our cause is prospering. Its pro- UshedatBATB, Baistol, SouTHAnr- 

gress, its peac^iil progress, disturbs ton, Plymouth, and Stockton. 

not the superficies of thiioffs, and TheCommitteeoftheSwanseaattd 

may not, m consequence, oe dis- Neath Auxiliaries have selected from 



cerned by the careless observer ; but the different Publications of the 
a great change h manifestly eoing Society a Tract adapted for drcula- 
on in the hearts of men, and be- tioninWales, which, being approved 
neath the frozen surface of seeming by the Committee, has been trans- 
indifference mighty principles are laled into Welsh, and will soon be 
at w<Nrk, and will sooner or later ready for distribution 
exhibit themselves in their benign Ofthe proceedings of the Societies 
influence. at New Ycnrk and at Glasgow, your 
One new Tract, No. 6, consisting of Committee have obtained no recent 
extracts from a sermon by Dr. Bogue, intelligence. From that of M assa- 
has been published by permission of chusetts they have received frequent 
the author; alsoeditiqnsofNos. 2,3, communications, also their Fourth 
and 4; No. 2in Dntdi, and the Tlird Report, extracts from which will be 
Annutd Report, have been printed, found in the Appendix, 
inall, 54,000 copies: making a total . Copies of the Tracts have been 
of 207,000 that have been printed transmitted by a member of your 
since the formation of the Society. Committee, when on the Continent, 
The sales and distributions this year to the Kings of France and Spain, 
are about 30,000. Tract No. 3, has through the regular channels of corn- 
been translated into Spanish, and an munication. Mjichattentionhasbeai 
edition is in preparation. The amount excited to the subject in Paris, and 
of Subscriptions and Donations re- your Committee hope that some mea- 
ceived this year is, 0^385. 5. which sures will soon be taken in thatca^tal 
the Committee lament to say frdls to promote the cause. Opportunitieft 
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have been embraced for forwarding as thej are exalted, and have en- 
Tjnacta to different parts of the world; larged means of usefukiess ; but we 
and from the seen thus sown in the are free to confess at the same time 
British dependencies, and in different no very great predilection for the 
nations, may we not reasonably look prevaiung fashion, which fosters a 
for some fruit ! belief that nothiilg for the benefit of 
But hawever flattering to our hopes society can be undertaJken, unless its 
be Oiese details^ whatever confidence promoters and promulgators are cc* 
we may feel in the ultimate triumph vered vnth stars and garters. Predo* 
of truth — let us not deceive ourselves, minant however as is the evil of fashion 
the fiearful stcNrmv spirit of discord is (andscarcelylesssoisit,wefear,inany 
looae in the worid. We live not yet thing than in whatever approximates 
in a calm which promises permanent to benevolence or charity) we aueur 
security from the tempest When the of Mr. Owen too well to believe mat 
Angel of Peace shall descend — ^whea he remains in a state of quiescence 
the holy principles we seek to diffuse, from any such cause :"—vme^r he 
shall mingle in aU the cares, and all does or not, the seed sown by him ap- 
the concerns, and direct all the great pears to have taken root, axA the bar- 
purposes of society, — ^then, the King* vest which the high and noble were 
dom of the Redeemer bdng estab* in vain invited to partake, bids fair tp 
lished in the heart and affections of be exclusively reaped by plebeians. 
man, we may repose-Hiur eyes will With these remarks we introduce to 
hare seen the salvation of the Lord,-— the reader one or two extracts from 
the visions of Divine prophecy vrill the first Number of !!%« Economitt^ 
receive their consummation, — and a periodical publication calculated to 
Earth become a prototype of Heaven, excite much mterest 

Criie Appendix^ b«tidei an increased list of tbe — -— 

of which ve hope to Uy before our Readers in oar COi O0Ct6ly.*— While the Legislature 

iiext Number.j ^ has been entirely occupied, and the 

country agitated from one extremity 

Mr, Owen's Plan, to the other, with the proceedings and 

When, some few years since, we discussions on an unhappy questicn, 

first recognized Mr. OvrsN in his evi- deeply affecting the pea^e and wel* 

dence before several Committees of fare of the Royal Family, a few indi- 

the House of Commons, we were san- viduals in the Metropolis have been 

guine enough to hope, from the novelty anxiously engaged in maturing ar- 

as well as benevolence of his views and rangements, which are destined, pro- 

stalements, that if a new aera in the hablv, to give the first impulse to the 

history of man was not about ta com- combined operation of principles tl at 

mence, at least some speedy advances are certain to produce extraordinai j 

would be made toward bettering and smd highly beneficial changes in the 

improving the condition of the poorer cqndition of mankind. The first result 

classes of society. And if our nivour* of the labours of these individuals isthe 

ableprepossession remained unshaken formation of an Association, amongst 

by the cold-heartedness of the Minis- the Working Classes, denominated 

try who could disregard, or the tavern Taa Co-operative and Economi- 

clamour which treated with ridicule, cal Society. The Committee^ ap- 

benerolences so exalted ; neither did pomted to investigate the principlea 

• we despair, when the more matured on which the Society is formed, have 

and detailed plan of Mr. Owen was issued a Report, in which their rea-* 

deprived of its excellent patron the sons for recommending the i mmedia te 

Duke of Kent We respect and vene- formation of a Socie^ on the prind- 

rate good men, and the more p^iiaps pies submitted to them, are etatedia 
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a cleiyr and conviuoDg maimer. The 
doeoment i« altogether very isitereBU 
ing, find is the mott important that has^ 
perhaps, ever proceeded from a body 
of working m^. The Society is to 
consist of 250 fiBunilies, mrfao ajre to 
occupy contiguous dwellings;; to ex«< 
pena their osoney jointly in tise pui» 
chase of necesaaries^-^-and to prepare 
their food, and cleaiise their dwellmgSy 
with all the advantages to be derived 
from the combination of their means* 
Thev are- to educate their children in 
the best manner, in large and com-* 
modious sebool^roomB, &e. provided 
for tfie purpose. They will eat togeo 
ther in a luge and commodious hedl; 
and will manufacture many of the ar- 
ticles they consume witUn Uiemselves, 
besides ailtivating a certain poition 
of ground as gflirdens, &c. They will 
be provided with their own teadiers, 
jma medical attendant, and will have 
H portion of their leienre hours ocea-» 
pied in proper and becoming amuseN 
ments, and in receiving instmction in 
various branches of useful knowledge, 
4^idiin the establishment. The great 
minority of the members will however 
continue at Hieir present employments 
«^~e«ch male member paying One 
Sruinea, weekly, to the general fund 
-tt-fi>r which he will receive lodging, 
Ibod, and dothing, for himself and 
fimily, — education for his children, — 
a participation in all the other advau* 
tages (uami ov agaipeoable) of the A»- 
sodatbnh-^^nd his fiill ^hare of the 
property or capital which the society 
wall rapidly acaimulale ; besides b^ 
ing provided for in sickness and in 
eld age^ and being Relieved from all 
anauBty respedting ike fate of his off- 
spormg — ^who'will be kindly and pro- 
periy trained, educated,.aiid provided 
KHT, should death deprive them of par- 
rental protection.'' 

^* SoeilBties on the abirve: plan are 
every where practicable, and of easy 
intwduction. Though the one noiw 
fomed by no meana emhnuaes all tibe 
principkis and arrangements by wfaidr 
idone the prospetit^^ of manimi can^ 
be oavried to the highest pitcii, yet,<tlie 



extension of similar instHiitions can- 
not faH greatly to ameiihrate Ihe con- 
dition of the working classes, and to 
be highly beneficial to scKiaety at 
kmge. 

The Editor predicts that the exam^ 
pie now given will soon be eattensive- 
fy adofMied. "^ These Societies, (h^ 
says) viHU flourish; in apite of aU the 
disorder andilistress math may pfe^ 
vail around them. They will nqud* 
\y cbntrSmte to extricate tiie cotrntiy 
mm its present difltefilties. Where* 
ever they appear^ they will redncei 
and speeditf ewtiagtiisb, the Poei^s 
Hale ; and, if Deu^littes be afforded bf 
the piAlic for their Mpid establish^ 
ment, they will avert the thmdietted 
ealamitf oi'acivil war/' To this ws 
heartily say Amen. 

in the Prospeelas^ or ^fiutoiy 
part of the Work, the writer lays 
himself open, perhaps, to the kivi* 
dious critic; but his observalioiis on 
the improvement of' the mond cha* 
meter are so. apposite at to indttcs 
us to make a snok quotation by way 
of conclusion. 

*' The speediest and most certain 
way to improve the moral character 
of men, is first to remove the sources 
of discomfort— instead of endeavour- 
it^, as heretofore, to cditivate vistue 
on a soil where its growtii is too ofiteii 
choked by the cares and sorsows, if 
not by the absolute privations and pcM 
silive miseries, of blew No one, wfae 
finds a fellow creatmre dying of hm^ 
ger, tiiinks of administering mental 
consoMon to him, till he lun pn^ 
viously reUeved his first aad: most mv 
gent neeesttty. We aftauneh [stamh} 
the life-etream gudiing foom tiie laoe^ 
rations.of a mangled safferer, befitfe 
we pnnwh patieBce to hmi vnder his 
agonies The philliBtfafopist is trt 
■n»re haste to use the means of reBii»* 
cb6Umii upoa-the h^lesis subject of 
suspendra aninHirion, tfaan to adme^ 
aisn the byvstandersi on the sapposnd 
indwcrelKm that led to ibe oatatilroplie; 
We arrest the desperate haiid oC tto 
seiMestreyer, before wd. inquire into 
the cuisei of idM.ite^By ; ^nd^ who 
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does not fiel, that the removal of His individual was capable of producyi^ 

griefs, and the soothing voice of kind- more than several ipdtviduals conld 

nessy and the heart- warming in- consume. In £ngland, with all the 

fluences of a friendly benevolence, ' facilities for production which we have 

ace more powerHil to prevent the fu- derived from Science and Mechanism, 

tare accomplishment of his purpose,' each man is* capable pf^ producing; 

than foirmal denunciations ot the in- more than ca^ be consumed by twenty 

tended crime, even though backed by individuals. In England, therefore, if 

all tiie cold and cajknilating maxims society were constituted on true prin-^ 

of reason and philosophy ! ' ciples, the performance of labour 

** Apnlying thei same plain and would be a h^ght and easy . duty— -^ 

practical principle to the multitude superabundance of all the goods of 

as to individuals, we are bound by life would flow in upoJi every dwelling' 

erery consideration of duty and hu- — Ae value of lanaand labour would' 

manky, to provide them abundance ' rapidly rise^-the burthens of the state' 

of WFliolesome and nutritious food — ' would scarcely be felt — and comfort 

commodious and healthful abodes— and tranquillity would soon supersede 

comfortable and sufficient apparel—* the existing misery and deep-rooted 

pleasurable and productive employ-- discontent. The most injurious and 

m^its— -agreeable and innocent re*! lamentable mt9app/tca^'(m of the pow- 

creations and amusements, before we ers of production, was an early and 

attempt to force upon them a taste necessary consequence of the error of 

for intellectual refinements, or adis- which we fipeak. The longer any 

position to 'the pure enjoyments of Idrge society has existed, the misap-' 

morality and virtue. plication of its powers has become the 

** There is a fundamental error, more and more extensive and ruinous. 

which has unhappily found its way It iy owing to this, that mankind have' 

into the frame of every society that been scourged with almost all the evils^ 

has hitherto existed, and which has to which they have been subject. It 

not only prevented this feGcitous slate is' to this that poverty, in the present, 

of things from arising in any of them,* state of the civilized world, is solely. 

but has successively and necessarily' attributable. It is this that h€LS doomed- 

consigped. them au to destruction, the bulk of mankind, in every age ajid 

This error is, that IJie interest of each country, to unceasing atid unprofit^ible^ 

individual has been placed^ in almost , toil, and cheerless penury. It has 

every drcunutance and situdtiony, in consigned countless millions of human 

direct opposition to the interests of beings to premature graves, and haa' 

aiher indimdualsy and to the interests prevented population and civilization 

cf society," , from spreading over the earth. It has 
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society 

very slight advance in the practice successively into inevitable destruc- 

of Agriculture,' acquired the power' tion." ^ 

c^ producing a superabundance of " ^ ^i - , 

feocL not onnr for its existing popu- ' -^ -n i^* > 1:1^^''-. - «w, - 

laii6n,butforanystij5p6sableiricwk8e Mr. Brougham sEd64^tu^Bm 

of Uieir numbers, fjrdm that period. This Bill, framed (ais dul" readers, 

therefore,' positive distress, arising are already informed) on the- prib-' 

from want, ought to have been entirely' ciple of aefraying thq^ expense of 

uakaewn amon^st'men, fintil the whole eaucating the Poor ^ 'a taic — of ^ 

aeeessiMe' sumce of "the ' earth had compelling the teachers to be chosen. 

been s^ligected to cultivation. Even from , among the. members p|^; the. 

in a ve»y*early stage of jsociety, each' established church*— and- of placiiig' 

yoL. III. I 
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gnn^>6 rocogiiised B j tfie' 

latujie Wtflji^the groMesi Tio 

of ystice * TJK only iitferepce that 
«^n(^ tbftTO n, th^ ^ Mfdiriauals, 
iMrtlrtMiTOri ^the bational chut-ch, 
aWiifi^pS^ oth&uf e^^ with 



(Fft*. 
the educA^ of ^ d«W«fi «(«WNt 

. fellov-^tiz^u, or with the WfM(l^ 

ment oi Bchoc^ at vUch e^p ^Mr 

owBi chiMreD are ejspept^d to attend." 

CoiHrol a^ Supef]i^«p40iK«.^ 

, "Itw alvA;!! ppi^t to be abjigod; 
to sp^ IB t^nw of di^rniBt rf ai^ 
geffer*! order of m^, wrflKlft 
licularly <(f a bojjjjftie 4«.«^a^, 
among whonj are w imbj taSlt, 
ejiaipple«*f|netf,,WniJHg,a;^ he- 
nerotencft : ^ fe^r. boVfTBr, ft«l 
% JWW ; «»t«!n4wi, TfiH bc^jBjfuaed, 
w, «^J jwSiSed. bj lim .pnmjiuf: 

d«pQ||itJWpf AecWrty to »i8^ 4Mk- 
«n*>wpJtt 'qlh *hew di^Wajre, by, 
the iiiMSfts? of in0M$««e wWet tit 
Bill propBs^to.^TS.tb^Mi, aod.lbe, 
«ba«pce of any. adet^Mte ciefii Ut- 
prevent or ijedj^Mft it* #Jla»p."- 

;f °.*^ queslioMhr-In. «^ i«qt«t I 
will th^ KU inqrea^ ^ cI^sJ^mA 
power of exercising Qjq^rQ^riOoY ifte 
writer unipl^ apsw^n, " The fiW; 
effect of (be measure wiU be to re- 
duce »ialeriaUj the nignbpi: of scjiools 
now in euBtenoe, s^ported ty y^- 
luntvy contributiona. lu..t, vj^p}, 
for iust^ncej ia which is alMAcI; a 
dav school, on the BiitMip^i], aad 
a SuDdaj' School, such wAnt^MJO, 
alW the p^Bsiog of ttug act, be do 
lpng» cxituidei«d necessary by the 
BupportiNB, who, deceiT.ed *B to (be 
r^e^ect of the school^, to b« et^ 
Unshed, find compelled to coQlritHite 
to t^eir (oajntenance, wiUi^dnir 
their Toluntaiy subscdptioiui. ' Tbe 
Dissenter residing in such' a rilh^. 
has no alternative; heanutsen^^B 
child to the "ertabUsbed" ^d^od, 
or deprive bim of edqoa^iw. li«« 
are majiv eviU to whiob Iwiih. li^n^id 
and child wi114)eexposed,-iv^idi the 
act does not cmtemplftte, and ^bic^ 
would not come ynibut the oogoijx^t^ 
of the ordii)^, or digniWiy oftlv 
diwjese. The parish ntini^er hn, 
under certain rules, the power ^T; 
sending childrep gratintooi^ to titC 
sdiooH these fiee «diitKiiiws faC! 
may choose to confine to fbe chtMran 
of cbuR^m^i. He hfM> die r%ht 
qf eMunmipT *he ^d^tsi •» Sw 



M. He is kl«6 '^tiiboHaed to aNi '%e fli|mM^ tf -th^ 'd^lghR&i 
ftia stectfdn to tte infr^chic^ta faro<)d, 6tt wb6% t^t^UV '^ ^ 




od^temdii 

^eliii% ftesie e^- w6UM tik niiinotift. fU^ rigtrdf 

akkffiS8tidii6 and Ae ra^ukiiifi tfiiiA a)^^, db^, to tte '4i«Mkl7^-^e' 

eU^ tK)9fi8 iiiay'BeiauttSb to pi^ute omv \^ temiy lh6'B!!1^^^6#t<kt 

06 iHe 6iiM'« M^ieiiia beK^. 'Fc»> -^^^iild >rdific6'ye ir^o' efti^. 

fito£e^e^ttdces,%&id«8 ralatf j4l&^, If ek(drd)«6a, il «6ttM dc^lV fiifl 

theibit^Ht'fias 160 r€^e9v. B^l lei mttierlldly lb hfjtire tfte If^llft&r^' 

iJB '&&j^ k 9erj t>688n)fe cai6— o^ tt ^ould iildu<» the >^f - rtAA 1a 

4klf£^«ice of gkf$8 aggresslmi, siich sttffer ^ofpY^Ssi^afld Vie&ieliis cbiw 

flis "would doriifiiote a Vbktidii of i^l^ffe, Milft^ Ifialil^iiGe hfiiiMSK^ 

flie Kct. ni^pbse the cbi^ral ^ afid'filbliy Wb^giEiai^y faytftf^fitie 

•«i«^^ of a efiild for ireflisfnglb tOMfikdAte." 

1^ cXte^m, or attefad the Whili it ikodlLt ti8 to g}ve<6tibfi. 

p&^fl& efik^h. tVhat fe ^ lej^ld (% (0 ^> thlfljif k iffie Ibrai «f 

cdoi^:fer'the^areiitt6ftdopt! He j^i^ti^/i^ '^llh6% ^dbn^ ft 

ifti^es^ . & 19ie (bit ^Ikee, to &e Uitilit ihe too jfTrc^titifr iifid'petfy 

A^flfc riiiiiStter, v^o Hal^ l$e the sf^iiHt of doMip^tioti mi o^^bekr- 

allOii^r^iM' tiiedpbreMfdii : Irdm him iftg Itij^iUoitt fi^e timSA mm, 

^et^alMette <^ ekpect no iedfeg^. ife due ye>|^becti{»n. 'On this stib- 

mi l^s^fi^e(iT ik thbn 16 topeai j^Wilanfidt'fdif^ekrlislicyrtqudtii^ 

1Q "be oMflliMi^, ^o tiiiBiy, 'aeti^ die tilttKHi.— «« It fe of <&^ K^hieit iih- 

dct, <<'friigi'tfme to .tiiiie, ab lie sKhll i^iice thfit ifi^n the huml>l^ df 

ft, VMt stich^'sdhdol «itheir by dtir feOtow^k^aXtMk "khbuld "be 1^ 



by 

Kinis^lh *ti^rtbh, or % difecti^,"^ (i6tfrH(^ to ferKk atid ^h^rfth tfs 

dfelardtir^tte6h,chkhcemr;d^,S^^^ oMr^B^dii^ ednViklti^, aiid^^ 

tt> ae1U>. Itr8n6tiiitendedtod>iitey t^ th^ 6t>^iify, il^imi} Ic^ i>f 

fliiv i^ftsceion on ihe office 6f ordi-^ nidf^stitti&n ; fitid'^sMfy tUtt adft&uct 

liiunr, <& oh ffie character ^f those hiioftl^gf 6ho#t dfaB^latfe<t>^;H^ 

gemeitieii f^b fill it, Micfn we Vdi- ti6ti th^ "i^odld Inijpose cibiifrfi^cffoilK^ 

ttiy% io iraB]^ thkt the da^ Voiild ift kny ^hiip«f, to tl4 fire^ ignfii^fn^i- 

]i6t "be T^ iiume^^s Vhefe due dftliii'iiiflS^etillbl^ rb^ m IKtf- 

0rdftB9Dhr '^ould ^'s(^ fit" to tnklte a fen%B &f iS^ ^i^ ^ ittffidetftly* 

fbrm^tTi^(t<m, orlibld avisitiltioii M^Ver^,, ^thc^t ddtk*'i^ tiidrii (tf* 

<Sr iie /fijgifi&des df tiiedidcese,bti th<^e c6ift8(Midn8 #h1t9i flo# H^Ofii 

Ibe "ii^mA <>f aih htiinMe and 6b* the tmint^Mlpt^ ^^x'^rcfile &f ^ 

Otei^^, lie^ i&re tro meanii of le- libeiQr, ^(f 16 Hie ^tiet^^ftt ^tf- 

df@fe ^h^^er, should the ordinary tdiV, Whidh the %k)6f, tn «6fin€fy 

— HEie^lieglect to institttte liiqniry ; villa^, «egi^itiy eiidihYe for «d||. 

It f@t i& ^diifit, ibr the salce df ar- tkfi^ce i&iee. A lAssei^ kn«et>- 

_ iSdHt, mak ^ not very MMy to inj^^ibi^, or «(fh6(^,i#6nljhe Bl^t^^ 

Sdet/r/t&tlhvestigationwduld always (k^'SiiMaylSchbdl ^yitem. ik^l^ 

fSa^yf d^i^nt, and that it has established. The p^%1fift»a^iUM 

^^.^^^.^ O^fminaeed in favour of c6!fiideltf(iWfely^*'«l&«firti^fig 



<bfe yms^. Is the canted In Yio lhe%6Mii]p of the oige/^f<|^f »$lSi-' 

4««iy lS\sm to be "^iModd to Ms %1»i^ dttite^^^%i]fti^cfi§nto1li6 

M^^^Hk* YMk he «e in "die tome oAer. fh *^oi^ «6, 4te li^cM die 

AfiEHi<Hi-'*^^%iIl he tei^e With the. ^^^siire nf t^s <^yiA»% 




saim advantages in his viUitte, en- ittkiinbcy ^rhabs ^ith % ^ahhy 
jd^fAgth^ )av^ af «e :deigyman of 4ie %%hftottt«M^ ^MOm M 



$P*^ Observations upon Mf'. BrotLghan^sEdiuiaiwn.BiU* \^^^' 

p<iwer ' mere " formidable. ^ Their 
QO^tenance is witbdrawn,-^hk em- 
Biayment is endangered,, and some- 
timfs lost Parochial relief, should 
heifquireit, is with difficiilty obtain- - 
ed, or altogether mthheld. From 
narticipaticm in village charities, his , 
mmilV is excluded; and all these, 
injlinc^ he sustains^ because, acting. 
1^ an ^nest man, he obeys the die- . 
tates of religious conviction. Cases . 
' of this ki^d frequently occur in every 
county, apd some have taken place . 
within the writer's own knowledge. . 
In a' populous parish in London an; 
attempt was lately made to withhpld 
parocnial reli^ firom a famihr, be- 
cause the children . attended the 
British and not th^ National School; 
and in a large vilh^e near thC: me- 
tropolis, where the cl^j^yman is the 
magistrate, the poor have; been 
threatened with similar privations 
for this offence. Not long since, 
several bojrs were actually' dismissed 
from a National School, because ihe 
pai^nts, after taking tfaein to attend 
the regular worship of the establish-, 
ed church on the Sunday, sent their 
children in the evening to a Dia* 
aenting meeting-house. In the im- 
ipediate vicinity of town a subscrip- 
tion was not long since raised for; 
supplying bread to the necessitous 
fismulies resident in the village : and,. 
0n the suggestion of the Rector, the 
parents, whose children attended the 
Dissenting meeting and Sunday 
school, were to be excluded from 
the benefit. The proposal, having 
been made in an opulent village, the 
residence of persons of several re- 
ligious denominations, was over- 
ruled; but, bad the circumstance 
occurred in an obscure place, there 
is little doubt but that its injustice 
must have been endured." 

The following is the writer's lan- 
guage, speaking of the intemperate 
attacks on the Dissenters generally 
for their conscientious opposition to 
the proposed measure : — " Because 
the Dissenters feel inarmed at this 
tbreat^Qed iavasion of their privileges 



this addition to the number of 
their present disabilities — at this <at. 
tempt to narrow the charter of their 
liberties— because they temperately 
protest against a measure, the bare 
proposal of which is a public insult 
to their principles, and tbe operation 
(^ which will prove most oppressive, 
they have been stigmatizcKl as rest^ 
less disturbers^ anxious to excite cla- 
mour, and prevent the adoption bf a 
public benefit The Dissenters repel 
die imputation. . They had hic^ed 
that the general character of meir 
body wotud tAve sec^ured them firom 
it, and they confidently ask whe- 
ther their conctuct since the intro- 
duction of this measure has notpr^ved 
the falsehood of the charge t l^me 
months have now elapsed since the 
Bill was brought forward, and tfaey 
instantly expressed their .decided re- 
pugnance to its main features, and 
their deteimination to oppose it ; yet, 
in order to afford time to confer with 
the mover, and influenced by the 
hope of inducing ];iim to withdraw the 
Bill, they not only abstained from 
holding public meetings, or prepa- 
ring petitions, but sent iorth- a-cir- 
cular, tending to moderate the alarm 
which the measure had excited f nor 
is it until all hopes of its abandon- 
ment are at an end, and Parliament 
has assemble, that the Dissenters 
have determined on the adoption of 
active measures of resistance. The 
Dissenters have therefore shewn no 
desire to agitate unnecessarily the 
public feeline, still less to defeat any 
plan calculated to promote the ben^ 
of the community ; but, on the pre- 
sent occasion, when the moral wel^ 
fare of their countrymen is deeply 
concerned, and their religipus liberties 
manifestly endangered, mey would be 
unworthy of their privileges as En- 
glishmen, and their profession as 
Christians, were they to remain tamely 
silent, and not to exert their utmost 
powers to resist a Bill fraught with 
.injuries so serious to the best interests 
01 society." . .- 

Tbe importance of the subject 



ISStl.) State of the fForld on the Advent of Messiah. 6\ 



would well warsant' our taking more 
largely from this well written and 
excellent appeal to reason and good 
sense : the limits of our publication, 
howeyer, oblige us to conclude with 
one more extract, which will be found 
to contain the prominent features of 
objection which it is the purport of 
tfie pamphlet to promulge. 

^'1. Because they (the Protestant 
Dissenters) are convinced that, by 
^conrasiiig^ the exertions of the 
public — 'by impeding the progress 
Ckf eyery plan for promoting educa- 
^n now in active operation — by 
neglecting to call forth the enei^ies 
of the poor — and by omitting the 
use of those means which are abso- 
lutely necessary to ensure the in- 
struction of the most indigent clashes 
*-this BUI will not onW fail to realize 
the hopes it^ holds forth, but will 
retard me very object for whiqh it 
is enacted. ^ 

*' 2. Because, by imppsing a tax 
for tl»e support of .the schools to be 
e^tablishea, it will prove practically 
opjtfessive to those who desire to 
promote universal instruction, as they 
toxtst maintain other schools for 
.^hfldren ifhom this Bill will not 
benefit: viz. — a large proportion of 
the most indigent of the population — 
those who can receive education by 
means of Sunday schools only,- and 
ethers who may 1be driven from the 
'^ established" schools by mismanage- 
ment and oppression. 
' '^8. Because, while it commits 
the proposed schools to the sole 
nianagement of the clergy and dig- 
nitaries of the estabhshed church to 
the entire exclusion of the public at 
large, it provides no adeauate check 
bi| the undue exercise oi the power 
thus granted; which power ex- 
perience justifies the cussenter in 
apprehendmg will be a dangerous 
instrument, hsikik^ to -much abuse, 
and calculated to raise greater obsta- 
cles to the general end than the ad- 
vantages which it can possibly afford 
wiU oounterbal^ce. 

^' 4. Because it will prove injurioos 



to the interests of religious' liberty, 
by adding to the number of tfaiote. qvil 
djsajbilities under winch Dissei^Cfrs 
fro9i the Chiirch Estabjishtnent * at 
present labour ; thereby recognizing 
and -legislating upon a nnnctple 
whidi is the basis oi all religious per- 
seeution, and which. ChrisUanity fmd 
enlightened.policy unite to condemn/' 
For the foregoing reasons, the op- 
ponents of the Bill are^ureed to maKe 
their, stand, and instanj^ take the 
necessai^y steps for resisting its enact- 
ment,. since ** they may be assured that, 
unless tli^ir efforts be promptly made, 
they will be altogether unavailing. 
The legitimate and . con9titutional 
course to ^dopt on the occasion, is 
respectfully to petition both houses 
of parliament. Let evi^y congrega- 
tion of Dissenters, therefore, through- 
out the kingdom, immediately prepare 
a temperate yet earnest petition for 
the rejection of the.l^ill, and the frieikla 
to education have reason .to hope that 
such an appeal to the^n^sdom and 
)ustice of toe legislature will not be 
made in vain.'' 

Siats of the World on the AdveiU of 

Messiah. 

, " A.profoiindQeacei9DigiiedtlurQ«ffhii.«ttbe wliole 
empire ; and in consequence of this the Temple 
df Jannt was shut, wibich had nerer before hap- 

Stned since the time 4^ Noma PompilivMi.^ Jpnring 
It pacittc interral the Sarionr or mankind was 
bom in Jndea, as is recorded in the .sacred hi«« 
tory." EiMye.Brit.nK.R«me. 

I This remarkable historical fact 
harmonizes in so striking a manner 
with the peaceful character of the 
religion . of Jesus Christ, and the 
annunciation of his birth to tiie shep- 
herds, that it ought to be regarded 
with the deepest interest. Tmt In- 
finite Being lyho in wisdom andgood* 
ness nrepaied a Saviour iox man, 
was pleased, in the arrangements of 
his providence, to prepare the world 
to receive Him. The wariare of 
contending nations had ceased — the 
sword was returned to its p^icefol 
seabbard, — and the arts of agricul- 
tmre and commerce chiefly engrossed 
attention. The power ot Rome was 
undisputed in Emrope, Afiica, and 



AikL It fMlto^ f eiiifcrMy lidkKia Us f^lh wKidi \ikme miimiM»^ 
' ' ^ «Hd by Its gn^ ex« ^«^d have feen clxpi«fe€kl/w*ttld^ 



MM iMft 6ntti&«tattj tHiMilaMid to trot liiifl fo'iiikTe ^ved fo Mre ef- 

UTdrd Ikdfiti^s fbr the diffutioh 'Witt ftetoal' tiitin flreir fi^btteiit'ited MSb 

^M^cilim ^ CftrktiUtfrjF to t«ia<i(« ippeti to IMa. The l[titiiA6I@ai6lfr 

«ba bftriMUteuH MgiMt. Btlt 'itle M^their cKttracter lind IbSfldoM, 1% 

«^ted and dlosMc fiiiip»es« of dig aii^t litipe, wdt^d V^ Mc^t^etf 

EtvA wasUBwdrtb^ lifer intedfectital ilim lot ohfy IMh tKe jfiildtt^ 

{Uttmmeots, fend her dvil taid pivi and enmitiitt bf 'Ihe ItotaO^, iMt 

Utkal ady«at<^*. If tte tlARAns teveb'Mynedfirtmi'-tfi«Hi66«fid^^ 

«etfe eolMbte In 'tiieir T«g««(ion kit i^pect/aM'^sfeem. 
ebriktiakuty, ho*> mttdi iaoife iftex- ^^r Wttuld %e beneflte '^f'^JfiJfe- 

cfii«MM<i ;^»«re Ae Jews, seeing HM fl^jy liaVe been coffifaifcii "& ^ 

" *"♦* **•. *ei«e ctKdmitted -Aft rs^aelHek *ftie vdfairf^s of Jnfflt^. 

««d«s of Gf)d !» "8e»chthe|[cri|»- ^nd Satiirh, VmUs ani «a«>fiis, 

tores," said Jmu to the*, "folrjn Xpotlo andMrs, iktt8t'hateiieWe& 

ttKtti ye think -re hare eternal Hfe, to the sliliHtiie 6tliics and hewenlv 

•tid^thOT are «M»y whieh tesbfy ef abctrines df Messiah, exhibit^ -& 

me." Bot atas! tho«gh«he«nie> (hey Vouid then have app«^h^^ 

TJ. !^ J^' *t*? I*^** ^"^. 9 oa««n of Christfiws-Tnie ihdtce 

SM?***^ *^*' ^T* "f?**^ of the Vdfld might me tiiiS^ 

thePmoe of Peacemthedayofnm- Jnviottlte, and aa open tadafijctiiid 

tetsaHranqiaility, thtey coinltteneed dwr o^n^ Ibr tKe eyaitifctidn 

•to KWfifl opposition agairitt hrtn, rtbr ^f the savage tribes which>uii4eS 

«MMd &eir-ttBiWtural Wlmi^ and ^^ conqo^ of ihe 'feoiiiafl WS* -. 
^eneeution itMil ftdy lAd %«ctii«d „ I'V t-ii- 1 • ^i. L 

cioos blood upon their ttwn h«U. ?^'*tf^i'5!?«^^*PiS!S^i2 ^^ 

« Jerusalem^ernsalem ! thou that ^^ •''«%f ^ »P^^^ ^"^ 



1|illwt<hi»ptopfaefi,aiidsitm6stth<iiii *" ""? T^^' -a" ■'^ "^ 

that are SenrHnfo ihee-ff thou P"**®^^ ^nt""? «^' T-'^% 

kubtknoim, «T«n in this % day, ?g?^ Sl*,? .n«$<«>8t. an* re»^»«» 

(h^'Uiiiiks'ihatl^ait&WihYn^ice.— Warvnthall lU horrors nnknoirn-or 

bat now an <h«y f^ twer Mfiwn ^"^ '^^"^ ffi^l?^** ^ 

- *' Bcriptares hai^, been frnfiUedf ana 

the purposes of Cr<^ acconi{di(4«^ t 



fliipeeyCis." 

Had tte dieMendaats of Abrafaaiti «, -il -.iiif ^l-i..^. • _>■ .:i. 

ken irilii^ io salnut themsebeii to Pj ^\ ^'^^»!?^'"ff \ "^u ** 

the hwble; bofy, and peaeefidmiiH abuses to^ichChnsHamtyhj^n 

eU^ of Je«i»iif, iisii^Mi^ ^ ^^i^ *T Ae vices ai>d luHfiees 

iMd inbihad Ae aiinl that iras ik «C °"^- ***_S**'^i- ^''^^' ff*^ 

Him-.>wfaat tappy eifeots inight not .«>a«cter, and sublane axc^ence, 

haw b«n kSSpaied to thibselna have l>e^ lendMed mora consfi- 

fldd to «lie ^^«U ffcirteaa rf a-tou cu?»«-,. . pM. gold seven tui^es ^ 

Mmt ftoAMs «6oMe, inin vAbm W^- >° ?® °ff' M dnne^ fcrth jnA 

AeiUMhnacmiflPa^^nfiaKe, increased kstise^d in j^l its ^ 

tad vitwse snWugiStisn was tWy ta ^^ «**<«d and prevafl iram *o 

b6 eSetiM. by & textemnntHh of ""'^K «f Ae sun to lh» going d«ita 

Vms nf Aonsaads, andAi baaaiaiietit oi Ae same. . H. 
flftt ^itetched renmiitit, Ohtk ntig^ 

hive Movad Admseh^ to 'be>(|oet -,„ ^ ^^, ^ -„ • 

aisd foadefol subf«cis. AM #Ae ^^^^^ V*^ ^'«»»«» ^'••waw. 

Isfve « Aar uoootry feqnired Aeu Int. '«inT<e«iv 

atanyiimeto reaMHUtrttte wiA AiSr Upon loiriung <A^r^SWMDiWMli 

baaqiNKnls, thenauierauid Ae ioo- Work*, MttMg (Mkera ^Ute l^ll^riiig 



1^1.] Effect! of the J^mn^ Pasnms. ^ 

me* my ej^-fr^ivicw^, Gmu^e^, Pir^tm far ^t«pe. 

JJeMutres, Revers et Guerret CivilM r». »««„ M,«t .ttit,^ '*u^ • * 
des Franfois, de 179? «l J815. t^ «J1^^ -l!^ ^1 """* "/ 



8vo (Victories, Conqttegi, S.l^l.r^.rZ^^'"''^'"^, 

Disasters, Misfortane. and^^d ftJ^^T^tT**,' *^ *''*?' 

1815 ^21 v«l« ftvn • - > ^' ^>o^«^e^8^afl^ called us to adose 

ml[ 1 hS^M *^A*.«. *K. rf TSi^e, avtbe.repairer:of tl^ breach, 

™««^L **"™ tt^ i^'' "^ therestorer bf batfui to AwS in. 
riS^ .t&' J ftt"Sf '^y ** P»: •Welai.ent tfce e^ils of War, both 

fiUed. with a hirtory rf the *i,^S fS*^S*ft. W?hif'**!,*rj 

rhlr^fr*.i7*^j' .^S*^ been a fieU of blood. O/SS 

olw^w :„.^.^LTT!rlZ:" ^ -11 thenaboiB learn War no more, but 



-~-j — •_ — 1--«^, v»^*Mw y»^ «H»^ Beat tbeir' swotrOsinlo ifIoiudtthai«B> 

kmd to see the maligpa^.b^: aiid oaly eiSSe eadi W In hSsI 

^^«^K «.T?''^iS^Kte?^'«^ bftridry.^aiid«mnneree,«ia sdenc^ 
>ni8te of human hfe^inebbli)q4<«t«mei. andr^ieion «"""«;, 

aanalseidiibit. O AwWioftl O lust. OThoii Prince of P«aoe, pi«.ide 
of power! what mnenev^hffv^^e n«t «, everv nrirv c«Hn«.fl - »^w^ 
produced! When will ye be dnTen 'i^^^ pnry, cwmcH. may all 

pr«ic,plesfromthehea^tof,9W? ^4^ ^ ^^^1^. SSsh tte 

meSVtbeXJS'F^cr^rirwe'terl 'pjiwplw WWl AedisppgitioiM which 
baps cannot do better than make flie ^^ pi«P«*lMlfi>r Aat wprld, whCTe 
foUowia$ addition from a newandlaiplOTed. ■W^.. smQ '^it^tWtQ -.peiK^, and the 
unpresaion of Mr. Jay-i Fam^jr FAy^.} a«md. of Wm witt he bmA no more. 



^■*^^»^«^ 



LJNE^ 

SofpoBed to be^ ufriUfin ajjier . the metmrgkUf 
Engagement Q%>the Borm^f 

Thb Battle lias ceaseidi^nd the BileQQa&atnBigiia 

I| more/dreadful tboji all its ii{>roar h 
Ah! see how the iFidMNitare spread on the pkdns, 

As^e flutter 6f Hfe is iia in»ye i 
The soft dews of evening' lie cold qn each head, 

And ^ose ai^s thkt were proud^fy/display'd 
In the struggle, I'epose oh %e tiiosft-cove)r^1b€d 

Whei^^e W4ix4iarse has 'ddkfblljr stmjr'd. 

Those eyes that inhere yesterday wajrklin^ with iMe, 

Axe fixed with the dall^lare^or death ; 
And the passion^^ (hat reigrt'if ^am>tt|^ the torturing sti^, 

Yet are spe^tKing'j-'-^dughjgone is that breath. 

Alas! shf^i the sun of to-morrow behold 

AU tUs Tenure ^sprinlded With gore 1 
Shall th^se generous bosoms for ever be cold, 

And throb on that morrow no more? 



64 Poetry. 

Thy soil ware, oh Boyne! is yet redden'd with Uood, 

And glaies in the twilight's last ray ; 
Sad fragments d^rm thy late unspc^ted flood. 

And around thee diy dark eddies play. 

Now dark grows the night! — Oh, Moon, shroud thy beams, 
Long be hidden those horrors from Tiew ; — 

And, Mom, if thou canst, let thy tremnlons gleams 
Kiss slowly the blood-mingled dew ! 



Oh, Discord! how mournful the glory that's thine, 
Mlien brothers — unkindly opposed, — 

Thus warring,— destroy ev'ry pfOriot design ; 
Thus lie, — when the battle is closed 



From the /int CoMto of Childe Harold. 

Hark! heard you not those hmA of dreadful note! 
Sounds not the clang of conflict on the heath! 
Saw ye not whom. me reeking sabre smote; 
Nor sayed your brethren ere they sank beneath 
Tyrants and tyrants* slayes! — the fires of death, 
Tne bale fires flash on high : — ^&om rock to rock 
E|M2h volley tells that thousands cease to breathe; 
Death rides upon the sul|Aury Siroc, 
Red Battle stamps Us foot, and nations feel the shock. 

Lo! where the giant on tiie mountain stands, 

His blood«red tresses deepening in the sun. 

With death-shot glowing m his fiery hands. 

And eye that scordieth all it glares upon; 

Restless it rolls, now fixed, and now anon 

Flashing afiir, — and at his iron feet 

Destruction cowers to mark what deeds are done, 

For on this mom three potent nations meet. 

To shed before his shrine the blood he deems most sweet 

Three hosts combine to offer sacrifice ; 
Three tongues prefer strange orisons on high; 
Three gaudy standards flout the pale blue skies ; 
The shouts are France, Spain, Albion, Victory ! 
The foe, the victim, and the fond ally 
That fights for all, but ever fights in yain. 
Are met as if at home they could not die — 
To feed the crow on Talavera's plain. 
And fertilize the field that each pretends to gain. 

There shall they roir-* Ambition's honoured fools ! . 

Yes, Honour decks the turf that wraps tbeir day! 

Vain Sophistry ! in these behold the tools, 

The broken tools, that tyrants cast away 

By myriads, when they dare to have their way 

With numan hearts — to what ! a dream alone. ^ 

Can despots compaBs aught that hails their sway. 

Or call with truth one span of earth their own, 

Save that wherein at lost tihey crumble bone by bone T * 
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Bne(mragement to the Frimidt of declaration apply to the present state 

?tikix from the success of Mis- of mankind ! •* The harvest i^dy is 

mmry exertions. great, but the labourers axe few." 

IT is with the greatest pleasure And what can this indicate, but the 

Aat we are enabled from the certain approach of die reign of the 

best suthonty to stale, that the labours Messiah ! The universal diffusion of 

rf those who are endeaTouring to the benign and pacific principles of 

propagate the gospel of Peace among the gospel is beautifuDy illustniled 

Heal^ N^ons, a|ie beginning to in the language of prophecy, under 

present a prospect of very extensive the idea of a complete change in the 

SQccess. We dlude te no p»f^ nature and di^08ition^ of animals and 

Cttlar description of Christians thus reptiles the most venemons and sa- 

benevdiently occupied. All, we are vage. A state of the world, which the 

led to behew, haire reason to rejoi# poet Cowper, in language little short 

that they liave not " laboured in vain, of inspiration, has thus sweetly sung : 

Z T^ ^^J^^ for nought." ^ ^^^ ^^^^^ ^^ ^^ ^ ^^ 

m deep rooted prejiwhces m favour sceaw of acMmpiishea hhmi wbkh wbo en im, 

of idolatrous Cei^monies and absurd Tli«Bgkb«t in dJKtant prospect, and Aotf«el 

objects of WOrsbip, Wbidl have pre- ***■ ■<«' rtfrwhe* with foretute of the joy ? 

seated such insuperable barriers to !!" "'•rrjl^'^ "l*"^ ?" "^,"^1 . 

.1 n 1 1 I* 11 Gnat wUk flie fearfoifl flofA« { aH bMfc al BOOB 

the progress of truth, aie wonderfully Together, or m 9»aboi in the dnuie 

, and' promise, ere long, an or the same grove, and drink one coaunon itreMB. 



€&Ghial eradication. Amid the Va- Antipathies are none. No foe to nun 

rioas castes of HindoOStan, and the l^^'ks in the serpent now: themotter.ee., 

11 ,- g, I**.. And HBile. to Bee, her infiuit's pJayfol hand 

barbarous hordes of untutored Afa- stretched forth to daUy with the cre.ted worip, ; 

cans, a spirit of inquiry l^kS gone To .troke hi. aznre neck, or to receive 

forth, and their SOlidtudc to receive '^^ Ijunhent homage of U. arrowy tongue. 

ieligi««8 instnielion greaOy exceeds ^" "/^^T' ""T^^ ''r "^ "" "^^'"* 

a. «.« i^i»A%. O**® Lord, one Father. Error ha. no place : 

the means which eidst for the pur- ii»atcreephigpertHeneeirdri.M.Way, 

pose. All the teachers who h^ye gone Tbe tireaSi of beatea ha* oha.*d it him Hearf 

forth to dark and benighted regions, K<ypaMioiii6utiiMiadiMordattteartag^ 

W.iio proportion to the extent of *>*^*«>»«"*«r««»*Jw*--^ 
igiMinuiee and superstition which pev- Let this glorious and miiKi revolu- 

TNes the surface of the earth. With tion in the prinqiif^ 1^ dispositioipi 

v^ btm (heinlore 49^ our Lor4'9 ^ mf^Uod b^.th^ grefkt md fMMtmit- 

▼OL, III. K 
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Auxiliary Peace Society at Gloucester. [March 



mating object, to cheer the drooping 
spirits and stimulate the declining 
efforts of the Friends of Peace, when 
the monster War, rousing himself from 
his lair, fills their hearts with despon- 
dency by his terrific roarings. As his 
long possessed haunts are invaded, 
and his power becomes circumscribed, 
we may expect that his efforts to re- 
gain his domineering and cruel influ- 
ence will increase. Let us be pre- 
pared for them, and be animated to 
yet more vigorous exertions in the 
-great and glorious cause of Peace. 
Let us mark with attention, and hail 
•with joy, the successful and steady, 
though gradual, march of Christianity 
through the world, and strive by every 
means in our power to aid its pro- 
•gress. 

Avxiliary Peace Society 
at Gloucester, 

To the Editor of the Herald of Peace. 
tiR, Feb J 6, 1821. 

It affords me the most lively plea- 
sure to iitform you, th&t after many 
preliminary efforts and applications, 
me long and much desired object 
has been accomplished. A Peace 
Society, auxiliary to that established 
in London in the year 1816, has been 
formed in this city, and I, having the 
honour of being appointed Secretary 
as well as Treasurer to it, feel it to 
be my duty to transmit you a copy of 
the Kesolutions upon which the In- 
stitution is tbunded, as also a list of 
our donors and subscribers. The 
most fervent thanks are due to the 
great Giver of all good, for enabling 
us to proceed thus far; and it be- 
comes us devoutly to implore his 
blessing upon our exertions for the 
future, that under his divine auspices 
our numbers may increase, ana the 
blessed time be accelerated when all 
mankind shall acknowledge it to be 
their indispensabte duty to lead quiet 
and peaceable lives in all godliness 



and honesty. — ^We liave fixed our 
subscription as low as we could with 
propriety, being anxious not to deter 
any from joining with us, that evince 
an inclination to promote the impor- 
tant cause, and deeming it probable 
that the number of subscribers will 
be so much increased by it, that no 
pecuniary deficiency will be expe- 
rienced. 

RE80I.UTION8. 

1. That Mr. Isaac Cooke, Mr. James 
Gittens,Mr. Francis Jackson, Mr. Charles 
Parker, jun. Mr. Richard Portiock, 
Mr. Herbert Williams, and the Rev. 
Theophilus Browne, constitute a Com- 
mittee ; any three of whom shall form a 
Quorum, and be impowered to transact 
the necessarv business of the Society, 
meeting for tnat purpose the last Monday 
in every month. 

2. That the Rev. Theophilui} Browne 
be appointed Secretary and Treasurer to 
the said Society. 

3. That each member contribute five 
shillings annually towards defirayiag the 
necessary expenses at home, and aiding 
the London Society. Abo, that each 
member pay his subscription by two half- 
yearly instalments, and have, in the 
course of the vear, an equal share of 
the Tracts pubhshed by the London So- 
•Utety. Persons thinking 6s« too mack, 

shall be admitted for a less snra^ but not 
less than half-a-crown annually. 

4. That the members circulato the 
tracts among their friends and acquaint- 
ance vfith the most punctual and un- 
wearied diligence. 

5. That the monthly publication called 
The Herald of Peace^ and also TheBritUk 
Magazine y as far as it has proceeded, 
shall be taken in, and circulated amoncst 
the members, in the alphabetical order 
of their names. 

6. That though the presence of any 
member at the monthly meeting will be 
highly welcome and acceptable, yet a 
general meeting, at which all shall be 
specially requested to attend, shall be 
holden annually, when a repgrt of the 
affairs and transactions of the Society 
shall be read before them. At the same 
time, whatever improvements shall be 
suggested by any of the members, and 
approved by the majority, shall be 
adopted. 

7 . Political discussions, written or oral, 
having no connexion with the subjects, of 
Peace and War, shall be scmpuhMSJ^ 
and constantly avoided. 

8. No tracts or publications shall be 
circulated by the Society, except sock 



as shall be approved by the Committees 
hi London and at home. 

9. That an account of the fonnation of 
the Society be drawn up b^ the Secretary, 
and inserted, by permission, in T/te 
Herald of Peace, 

' 10. That an address to the inhabitants 
of the city of Gloucester, distinctly 
stating the design, intention, and views 
of the Society, be printed on a sheet of 
paper, and carefnlly circulated. 

SUBSCRIBERS. 

R. W. Benuaan, W. Khnber, 

H. R. Williams, J. N. Usher, 

Mrs. Browne, C. Cooke, 

Ker. Theoph. Browne, H. P. Buckler, 

Ann Sankey, James Gittens, 

C. Parker, jun. John Lacey, 

Isaac Cooke, Daniel Thomas, 

Richard Portlock, Mr. Collier. 

B. Bonnor, A Female Priend. 
jDonors-^Two Male Friends. 
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tracts, and at the close of the year, the 
Society comprised 304 members. In 
1818, the third year of the Society, 
8298 tracts were distributed— K)f which 
4785 were copies of the Friend of 
Peace. The same year six auxiliary 
or Branch Societies were formed and 
reported : including these, the whole 
number of members at the end of the 
year was upwards of 550. In the 
course of 1819, the distribution of 
tracts has amounted to 16,149— of 
which 7360 haye been copies of the 
Friend of Peace. The distribution 
has extended to nearly all the United 
States, and the British' provinces in 
America — ^to Great Britain, France, 
and Russia in Europe, — ^to India, a»d 
to the Sandwich Islands. Besides 
the tracts which have been circulated 
at the immediate expense of the So- 
ciety, an edition of 2000 copies of the 
last Annual Address, was published 
for sale by Messrs. Wells and Lilly. 
This measure was proposed by the 
committee, on account of the defi- 
ciency of funds at the commencement 
of the year, and on the presumption 
that the address would in this way he 
extensively circulated. It may ali|o 
be remarked with gratitude, that sinoe 
the first edition of the Sermon on 
War, at the expence of this Society,, 
the New England Tract Society bare 
published three editions of that work, 
6000 copies each, in the form of a 
tract, and the greater part of the last 
edition has been sold or distributed. 
To these items mav be added, that, 
besides several hundred smaller tracts, 
5900 copies of the Friend of Peace 
have been sold to Peace Societies in 
other states, and to individuals who 
were disposed to disseminate pacific 
principles. 

The Society has been increased in 
' the last year by eighty-three indivi- 
dual members, and six additional 
auxiliary Societies. The whole num- 
ber of subscribers to the original So- 
ciety is 547 ; to the twelve branches 
335 ; making a total of 882. Of the 
• twelve AtixiHaries, three are in New 
Hampshire, eight in Massachusetts, 



Fourth Awmal Report of the Maaa" 
ch-usetts Peace Society, ^ 

On occasions like this, religion de- 
mands a grateful recognition of hu- 
' man dependence on Divine power and 
benignity. Jehovah is to be ac- 
knowledged as the prime mover and 
founder, ks well as the gracious pro- 
tector and benefactor, of all benefi- 
cent institutions. Impressed with these 
sentiments, the executive committee 
of the Massachusetts Peace Society 
proceed to make their Annual Re- 
port. In performing this duty they 
propotie to take a bnef retrospect of 
the origin of the Society, and its an- 
nual progress ; and then exhibit some 
€Btct8 and considerations adapted to 
invigorate the hopes and the zeal of 
all who desire the peace of the world. 

It is now four years since twenty- 
two brethren of different denomina- 
tions gave their signatures to the con- 
stitution of this Society. Many of 
them will long remember the appal- 
ling obstacles which were then pre- 
sented to their minds, and the concern 
with which they resolved to encounter 
the host of prejudices in favour of war 
as a necessary and irremediable evil. 
But before the close of the year they 
had distributed 4820 tracts, and the 
number of members had increased to 
173. In 1817, they distributed 5370 
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and one in Coimecticut* SoTeral of in this country, and in Great Britain, 
^em have heM their annual meetings. They can only state that, from the 



It 18 presumed that there are also 
a consiaerahle namber of subscribers, 
whose names have not been rm;)orted 
to the ecmnnittee. But the Society 
has to lament the death of more than 
twenty raluable members. One of 
whom, justly respected, led in our 
Sevofdonal exercises on die last anni- 
versary. X!^^' Joshua Huntingdon.] 
Ano&er, still more recendy called, 
tiad for many years occupied the 
ehair of the first magistrate in this 
commonweaKh — and from whom a 
letter, iipprovjng the objects of the 
^Society, was received but afew weeks 
before his decease. [Hon. iCdieb 
Strong.] We have also to condole 
with the Peace Society of Maine, in 



hEiformatioA received, there are now 
in this country, besides the Massa- 
chusetts Peace Society, and its twelve 
auxiliaries, fifteen Peace Societies in 
(he Umted States: one in Maine^ 
one in Rhode Island, fi^re in New 
¥ork, one in North Carolina, fire in 
Ohio, and two in Indiana. 

The committee ai^ionsly look for 
information from the Soci^ia Lon- 
don for Promoting Permanent and 
Universal Peace. The lalec* wtelU- 
gence from this important inslatution 
was hy The Herald of Peace for April 
1819. But from their second annual 
Report, June 1818, we are assured 
that this Societv ^as then in a pro^ 
perous state ; that it had several auxi- 



the loss of their worthy president, the Miies in ditSerent parts of the king- 



Rev. Dr. Appleton. Similar occur- 
vences are stul to be expected, and 
these admonitory events should con- 
dnce to the greater activity of surriv- 
ingmembers. 

During the past year many inte- 
resting letters have "been received — 
from which it is evident that the tracts 
of jflie Society have not been distri- 
Imted in vain,— that the friends of 
peace are multiplying in the TJnited 
States, and in other countries. The 
letters from Ceylon, which were pub- 



dom; and thttt, besides the annual 
subscriptions, they bad received do- 
nations amounting to more ^an 960 
dollars. And according to ja state- 
ment in The Herald of Peace for 
March 1819, the receipts of the So- 
ciety, for eight months subsequent to 
iie second Report, had amounted to 
upwards of 900 iloHars. 
An excellent address of the Glas- 
ow Peace Society, bearing date 
arch 12, 1819, has been received, 
and republished in the Columbian 



n 



lishedin the sixteenth number ol the Sentinel. Tliis address was accom- 



Friend of Peace, evince that the ob- 
jects of the Society have id)le and 
ardent advocates in India, These 
letters were accompanied with a 
donation from J. INT. Mooyaart, esq. 
a worfliy magistrate and dis^guish* 
ed philanthropist. Presuming that 
the measure would be approved by 
the Society, the executive commit- 
tee letumed to India, in ti^acts, the 
whole amount of the donation — one 
half to the disposal of the donor, 
the other to the msposal of the Ame^ 
rican missionaries. 

It would be grati^^ing to fte cotp^ 
mittee were diey able to give a more 
^11 account of .other Peace Societies 

* All formed in the course of aiaeU^o 
mQUthSf—So. 



panied by (he constitution of the So- 
ciety, and the names of forty-two offi- 
cers, including a committed of thirty- 
six members. From what is known 
of the character as well bh the number 
of the officers, it may reasonably be 
expected that this Society will make 
a powerful impression in Scotland. 

In October 1818, a monthly work 
was established at Glasgow, entitled 
the Sritifh Magazine and Periodieal 
Gleaner^ This Js devoted to objects 
of philanthropy, and takes a deep 
interest in the cause of Peace. The 
Herald of Peace^ devoted partictt- 
larly to the ol^ects of Peace Societies, 
commenced its course in London last 
January. These publications wiQ do 
much to diffuse pacific aei^timeiits in 
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the dominiont of Great Britain, and 
in othef countries. 

Considering the receirt date of the 
first Peace Societies, and the obsta- 
cles which stood in ^eir way, their 
progress has been ispreater than could 
Date heenreasonabiY anticipated. It 
must however be acknowleoged, Uiat 
rerj little has yet been effected, when 
compared with what remains to be 
done. Should it be asked, why has so 
little been accomplished 1 a satisfac- 
tory answer may be given in the words 
of Dr. Chalmers. ^ reply to aa 
objection against tbe expense of Bible 
Societies in Great Britain, he ob- 
serves — '* It may suffice to state, that 
the income of aU the Bible and M ia- 
sionaiy Societies in this island, would 
not do more than defray the annual 
maintenance of one ship of the line. 
When put by the side ot the millions, 
which are lavished without a sigh in 
the enterprises of war, it is nothing." 
—What then, we may ask, is the in- 
come of all the Peace Societies on 
earth! Not enough perhaps to ^de- 
Dray the maintenance" of one major- 
general of a regular army, i et 
scfou&thing has been effected with Uiis 
tnflmg inco^ie ; a change of (^nion 
has been produced in the minds of 
isany thousands of people in difierent 
countries,-— not only as to the cha- 
racter and necessity of war, bat tbe 
ptwsibiUty of its abolition. What then 
might have foeendooe with an income 
ftumcient to *' defray the annual main- 
tenance of ope ship of the line 1" Aad. 
. what will be effected when ffoveni- 
mepts shall bestow their '' mulions " 
as liberally to render war infamous 
and abhorrent, as they have done to 
render it popular and alluring ! Such 
a change in tiie state of socie^, and 
flie manner of appropriating national 
revenues, is prolMLbly impUm in those 
predictions which r^te to the ^^a^c 
Jieign of the Messiah. 

War, &r many ages, has be^i 8i»>- 
][K)rted and icncouraged with a prdui- 
sion which might induce a belief tlmt 
nations have regarded it as the chief 
€ndof man,tbegloryd'buBian nature, 



a good to be ardently soi^ht, raAer 
than an evil to be abhorred and avoids 
ed. The passions of avarice, ambi- 
tion, envy, and revenge, are the tieam 
which moves the machinery ot was. 
When this is raised to a certain ev* 
tent, hostilities become necessary, and 
commence of course. Yet to keep 
these passions alive and active, mB 
too commonly been the fatal policy of 
men in power — ^the ][Nrindpal object 
of national pursiiits and ijatiowal exr 
penditures. To divert the attenti<m 
of men from die ddieterions eCects of 
this policy--^ EDUCATION, f(^y, and 
.custom, have conspired to surround 
the atrocities and horrors of war with 
an astonishing and deceptive ludo of 
glory. Deeds of rapine and violence, 
as unjust as private robbery and mur- 
der, and a thousaiM^bld more cala- 
mitous, have often been ^selebrated m 
brilliant exploits of gallantry and pa- 
triotism. The principal agaits in the 
worst of crimes have been deified by 
Pagans; and men, whose tempers 
and lives were a perfiact contrast lo 
those of the Prince of Peace^ have 
rivalled him in the esteem of his pro- 
fessed disciples. But these delnsioiis 
must pass away when the predt^t^ 
period arrives, that wars shall ceaaa 
to the ends of the earth. To hasten 
that event, God is now emplpyiiig 
perhaps millions of human ag^)tp. 
The many thousands of beviefioent m- 
stilutions of various names in dilfereat 
countries^ are so many auxiliaries to 

the CKT«B6TIAL 9^AC9 SOCIBCV, O^r 

which God biv^self presides. Thaie 
institutions faaye a happy tendency to 
enlighten the fpinds, and expand the 
hearts of UKen— *to eradicate upfrieiidly 
prejudices, to dispel the mists of d^ 
fusion, to hannoiuze and Ue^p 4ie 
worki. 

*Jhe >unprecedented c^rtions of 

mm II II I III! » . 1 i j ll' . '■ , ' ' til" ** 

^ if aojT of oar readeis sthould question 
for a raomeat tbe proprielgr of devotiiig a 
part of The jfferal4 of Peace to Educa- 
tion, and to subjects connected wfth* it, 
we might confident ly rest our justification 
alone on the conclumqg part of "tliit most 
inCarettiiv 9rti<:ie.*«-£i>* . 
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this age to extend the benefits of occurrences of the lUst year, which 
'Chbistian education to all classes have an auspicious bearing on the 
of people in every land, must greatly objects of Peace Societies, it would 
facilitate the diffugkn of pacific sen," be pertinent to refer to the luminous 
Mmen^^ and render it more eaty to reports and discussions in the na- 
erect a barrier in public opinion tional legislature, on the Seminole 
-against the cruel resort to arms. The war, during the last session of con- 
estabKshment of permanent schools gress. Such documents, published 
among the American Indians, and the and circulated through the country, 
Mbend patronage which has recently must produce salutary reflections, and 
•been given to these institutions by the operate as a check to military ambi- 
govemment of the United States, are tion and the atrocities of war. 
auspicious occurrences. They afford When, therefore, we contemplate 
ground of hope, that a humane policy the various and annually increasing 
will be pursued, by which our nation means which Grod is employing to 
will be saved from the guilt and re- illuminate and humanize the minds of 
proach of exterminating the residue men, it is natural to anticipate a more 
of these unfortunate tribes. Should rapid extension of the principles of 
•similar schools be also established Peace. Communities as well as indi- 
tunong the white people in the vicinity viduals may soon perceive, that rob- 
of the Indian settlements, still greater bery, depredation, and the murder of 
benefits might result. For the savage the innocent, are atrocious crimes, 
character is not peculiar to red men. whether perpetrated by a prince, or 
As means for abolishing War, the a pirate, — ^that multiplying such acts 
importance of a virtuous and pacific by public authority, or celebrating 
xDucATioN can hardly be overrated, them as deeds of glory, cannot render 
too strongly recommended, or too li- them works of benevolence, justice, 
beraHy patronized by communities, or mercy, — ^that wars and fightjngs 
and by governments. For in no way between neighbouring states, are as 
can money be better employed^ than in unnecessary and abominable, as be- 
thatofimbuif^ the minds of the young tween neighbouring families, — that 
•with sentiments of filial obedience to they may ne avoided in the former 
God, and good will to men. By the case as well as in the latter, and by 
influence of Education, the spirit and similar means. Were the heads of 
love of War have been rendered neighbouring families, like the rulers 
powerful and hereditary. But, with of different nations, mutually to ex- 
far less expense and greater rafety, pend a great part of their annual inr 
the children of every country might come in avowed preparations to con- 
be so educated, as to grow up with an tend with each other, — ^were they also 
habitual abhorrence of war, and every to cherish and applaud in their re- 
sanguinary custom. Should govern- spective households a spirit of ainbi- 
ments duly encourage a Christian tion, envy, and revenge — what better 
education, and the culture of pacific fruits could reasonably be expected, 
affections, as preparations for peace, than actual hostilities, depredation, 
these might soon supersede the sup- murder, and woe ! On the contrary, 
posed necessity of preparations fir while the heads of these &milies are 
war. Should proof of this be re- themselves of a kind, pacific temper 
quired, proofs the most ample may be — -carefiil to display towards each 
round in the well known influence of other a spirit of confidence, benignity, 
education among the several societies and forbearance, and to cherish this 
of Christians wno regard war, in all spirit in their children and servants — 
its forms, as at variance with the pre- friendship, peace, and happiness, are 
cents of the gospeL the natural consequences. 
Were it needful to adduce other When the rulers of different coun- 
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tries shall incorporate these benign Metropolis, on the pkn or on the 

dictates of reason, religion, and expe* ideas suggested bj iVf r. Owen, we 

rience, into their several systems of shall from time to time take notice, 

government, and discontinue their not from a bigoted devotion to our 

menacing preparations, their sarcas- own preconceived opinions, but as 

tic reproajches, and their irritating much as possible to give publicity to 

triumphs ; the most salutary effects a subject of paramount interest, and 

will result to themselves, to their re- therefore demanding universal exa^' 

spective subjects, and to the whole mination. If, as is generally con* 

race of man. Then it will be seen ceded, there are in the present form* 

that the wars of this age, in which ation of society very material defects, 

millions of men have been sacrificed, it is desirable that the public mind 

were the natural fruits of maxims, should be roused to activity in deve* 

principles, and dispositions, which loping their causes and in spiritedly 

nave oeen derived from pagan an- attempting an efficient remedy. Espe- 

cestors, and ages of barbarism. Other ciallv should we rejoice in being the 

animating facts and considerations humble assistant instruments in has- 

mieht be added, were it consistent tening the period that shall lessen 

with the proper limita of this Report, the cdmost indescribable mental de- 

and the tune allotted for its communi- gradation and physical suffering of 

cation. Perhaps however enough has vastly the greater portionof humanity. 

been exhibitea to satisfy reflecting It were something if the now idle and 

men, that the object of the Society is famishing population of this and other 

attainable ; and also to furnish ade- countries were enabled to obtain a 

quate motives for more extended, libe- sufficiency of food by mere dint of 

nl, eneimtic, and persevering exer- labour ; but this we contend is not 

tions. The time when the nations enough. Man has a rieht to subsist, 

shall learn war no more, may indeed and to subsist rationaUy ; and it is 

be 80 remote, that all the present not less the interest than the bounden 

members of the Society shall, before duty of governments to foster and 

its arrival, be numbered with their rear their subjects in a state of com« 

deceased brethren. But some of them parative ease, freedom, and plenty, 

may live to vdtness happy fruits of rather than coerce them unaer the 

their benevolent exertions, in the humiliating circumstances of sordid 

amicable adjustment of many national ignorance, surrounded by penury and 

disputes, and a consequent diminution privations of every kind. Poverty, 

of mefrequencv and ferocity of public the deadly aconite to Mind, Liberty, 

^vars. And all who have cordially and all that pertains to human Hap- 

angaeed for the emancipation of our piness, applies in the most odious axir 

iicefirom the delusions and calamities ceptation of the term to a very large 

of war, may leave this world with the proportion of the people of these 

cheering hope, that they have not Isles ; and till its influence, with all 

lived in vam, — ^that the seed they its deteriora^ting adjuncts, shall be 

hare sown will yield to future genera- subdued, tardy and protracted will be 

tions the blessed harvest of psrmX- the fruits of Education, and by con- 

NBNT AND UNIVERSAL PEACE. scqucnce no Icss SO the effects most 

1^ ' anxiously sought by the opposers and 

(U 41^ V J r ri 1 oppngners of War. We merely 

^^^J'T''^ fr /''^^'^ throw out these few remarks, as ii 

constructed Systems of Society, troductorv to -a sBort extract from 

[From the " Economist.''] ^q. 2, of I%c Economist^ in which it 

Op the weekly publication in aid of is asserted, and we think with truth, 

fte Society about to be formed in the that the vice,* poverty, and wretched- 
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hess,' wTCh which the wotld is at this 
time and for ages past has b^en de- 
luged, are attributalble to falsely con^ 
Btructed systems of society. 

•* The poverty of nations, and tfie 
decline and fall of states, have been 
Bssigned bj diflferent writers to va- 
TioHs causes. The object of some of 
these writers, has been to vindicate or 
condemn certain principles and sys- 
tems of government : tnat of others 
"has been to enforce the superior wis- 
dom of that domestic polity which 
•enconrages agriculture in preference 
to commerce, or eonmierce in prefer^ 
enee to agriculture. Some have la- 
twured to prove that the prosperity 
and power of nations are always in 
proportion to the extent of their civil 
•and religiotts freedom ; that their de- 
clension has always kept pace with 
^e declension of public liberty ; and 
that their downfeJl was necessarily 
consequent upon her overthrow. 
Others, again, have contended, not 
•only that the ultimate destruction of 
'States, but the prerious lo&s of free- 
dom itself, is solely attributable to 
the accumulation of wealdi, and to the 
'^eminacy and demoralization which 
'Attend the progress of luxurv and of 
dissolute r^nement. But, from the 
knowledge of facts, which we now 
possess^ it will be easily made to ap- 
•pecur, that these supposed causes of 
'decay are in terath effects. They are 
not the source of the disease, but 
rfmplmns of its existence. They are 
not precursors of tile fall^ but stages 
in die <fescent 

^' it is in a deeper knowledge of 
'human nature dian nad been acquir- 
^ by foimer ages, and from a more 
accurate and eii^nsive "riew and 
eomprehension of the principles whidi 
determine the circumstances of man- 
kind,, not only in soeietf, but as iudi^ 
viduals, diat we are to seek- the seeds 
of all those disorders and revolutions 
4o which society has hitherto been 
subject. 

** As the iiistinGts of man are in- 



tended to be subservient, and not pa" 
ramount, to his reason, they serve 
merely to introduce him, as it were, 
to particular stages of action, not to 
guide him in his course through that 
endless diversity of circumstances 
which each individual may encounter. 
It is from the influence of these al- 
most infinitely various circumstances, 
and the exercise they sdTord to the 
intellectual powers, particularly to 
observation, comparison, and reflec- 
tion, that mankind begin to make ac- 
cumulations of facts, to obtam a 
knowledge of the nature and proper- 
ties of tmngs, and to acquire what ii 
termed experience. The use of lan- 
guage (whether natural or acquired) 
m the first instvice, and the inven- 
tions of writing and printing subse- 
quently, have enabled mankind to 
preserve and collect the experience 
(which is the knowledge) of remote 
regions and distant ages ; and these, 
successively, have necessarily given 
a certain degree of inclination, mreo 
tion, and force, to Hbe thoughts and 
pursuits of each succeeding generar 
tion. In proportion, then, to the 
amount of error, or of truth, in die 
earlier collections of presumed fiurts, 
must be the degree of error, or of 
accuracy, in the deductions drawn 
from them, and in the systems of real 
or false knowledge, of which they 
form the foundations. 

" As men are instinctively led to 
unite in societies, we may rest assur- 
ed that, if their associi^tions were 
maintained on die true principles of 
dieir nature, the further any sodety 
advanced in knowledge, and in the 
invention and exercise of mechanical 

E reductive powers, their increase of 
appiness would be in projMntion to 
the progress of intellect, £Cnd to die 
increase in di^r means of production 
and of comfort. In faot, their sense 
of the great advantages which maj 
be derived from the combination of 
their powers, not to a portion ^of their 
members only, but to tbe whole com- 
munity, would beoome continiiallj 
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UroiijjiBr and'itronger, until, so far 
from the social principle becoming 
continually weaker and weaker, selt- 
love would ultimately be lost In uni- 
i^i-sal benevolence. 

** If this assumption be correct, 
and that it is jso will appear to any 
mind of ordmary capacity, then have 
we obtained a secure footing on which 
, to proceed in the course of our in- 
iqniries ; then have we arrived at the 
knowledge of the only solid founda- 
tion on which human society can per- 
manently be constructed; then noes 
it follow that there is some grand fun- 
damental error, which has fatally 
found its way into every society the 
world has hitherto contained, and 
which alone, and at once, accounts 
for all those counteractions that have 
lend^Yed the operation of the social 
instinct, as resrpects the bulk of man- 
land, abortive. 

' *^ Soon afier any community began 
to emerge from the most simple state 
6f society, the consequences of the 
error began to manifest themselves. 
A class of its menAers, which has 
been denominated the lower orders 
-^a class necessarily doMned to com- 
parative mid positive misery and ig- 
norance, was imperceptibly gene- 
rated within it. In proportion as na- 
tions bftve become great and power* 
fill, and have mm^ advances in 
wealth and acquiremeilts, the mass of 
^^Ty^ corrupting and rankling at 
their base, luis also -continued pro- 
gressively to be enlarged, until it may 
be troty said, that the foundations of 
society are laid in wretchedness, and 
that {here is no addition made t6 
Ae superstructure of luxury and of 
wealth,Bwithout a more than corres* 
ponding enlargement of the sphere 
ofm]serv*l^low. The surplus wealth 
ttpealed t>y useful inventions and the 
ikflfid combinations of labour, has 
Mver been equitably distiibuted: 
Hie invention'of mabhinery, to assist 
cr 'ifopersede human labour; haft 
iiotw been the mflfems of abating 
«ie hour's labour to the labourer. 
Tto dueovery of productive powers, 

VOL. III. 
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which are capable of producing mortf 
wealth than the world can consume, 
has not afforded one ounce of addi- 
tional plentjr to the poor. The very 
increase of*^ knowledge and of intel- 
lectual elevation, among some classes; 
has been accompanied by correspond* 
hig degradation and debasement to 
others. Even the progress of virtue 
has been accompanied by an in- 
crease of vice ; and this country it* 
self presents the appalling spectade 
of the rapidly increasing demoraliza^ 
tion and misery of one portion of iti 
ipeople, at the very moment that ac- 
tive oeneficence and the principles of 
universal philanthropy are more than 
ever conspicuous amongst another* 

*'*' It is quite impossible that thi& 
state of society, as all societies have 
hitherto been constituted, should be 
otherwise^ The interest of each in- 
dividual having been opposed, ifi 
almost every situation, and under in- 
most all circumstances, to the interest 
of other individuals, and to the inte> 
rests of society, innumerable coan^ 
teractions, ana the positive negation 
of the principal advantages, cuid of 
much of the most valuable power, of 
society, is the inevitable and natural 
result The degree and kind of ex* 
ertion which are to be given to the 
productive powers of a nation, ar^ 
never r^egulated by the real interests 
of the whole nation, but by the rap* 
posed interests of individuals. Tne 
tandhoMers regulate the qmmlitv of 
their produce, not by the wants of the 
people, but by the amount of pecu- 
niary advantage which can be derived 
to themselves. While there are hun- 
dreds of thouMmds of unemployed 
labourers, and myriads of unculti^ 
vated acres, the land is suffered to lie 
waste, and the pauper labourers con- 
tinue to be but nalt fed, because the 
plough must not touch the forbidden 
soil until its cuttivation shall be deem- 
ed advantageous, not only to'societyi 
but to its possessors, not only to a »^ 
mishing multitude, but to imiividualt 
already in possession of a super* 
abundance. The most eminmit agri^ 
L 
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^uUi|ri^t& b^v:e repealedly declfea*ed» 
tl^ the prodMpe pern th^ soil of this 
X!onii;tFj ca^ only ji>e i^iade to equal 
^e consumption by Jegislative enact- 
jtnents^ M'hicli sbim elevate the price 
qf the prodiice to such a stpijdard as 
j^haJl he ady^ntageous to the pro« 
IJue^r, a^d must b^ highly injurious 
to th(^ cpn^u^ier. Jn other words, that 
though, th^ jnterests ckf . the whole 
pfo^e phvlously jrequirie that the 
supply of food should be as abund* 
imt an4 &« cheap ^ possible, the 
^uppo^ i^iterests of %, portion of 
the peQp}e dep^and t^at the sup-> 
i>ly ^b^Il be liiQited and the price 
h}!^- It i9Wt not be inferred from 
thjys, th^ the landhplders act oth^r- 
.wise ^ap the existing .nature of 
tbi^g^ c<»9pels them. The form 
^i^bich society has assuin^ed renders 
it indispensable that each individual 
should dissegi^d jjie inter^stf of th^ 
3fbqle, wji^n bis qwii iijpi^ifibte inte- 
ipests are conceiinaed ; fuid from this 
imperative necessity 90 one cfi(ii 
i^c^pe. If mech9i4<^9i mai)\ifactUT 
l»rs^ &c. w^re to create aU the good^ 
'which the real wants and necessities 
pf sod^y require., the money-tprice 
pf the commodities :woul4 sink bejow 
the fev^l which, as society is now 
co^^i^, is a4YaQtftgeQUS to ^e 
BU^ui^ctuver. Aipillionof meiimay 
P0 df^titiite oi' comfortable woollen 
ftf^selj 9l\d a.isingk great mam-^ 

wfl^r^f vmy pQSfesis^ ^t^ requisite 

J(^^\mmsff4 %fter pQwersfor pro* 
^HpijBg tfo 9^^c^m>fy articles with 
li^qiJityn but tb6 quf|n% of his pro- 
^i|^f is d»tei9(|i.B^, not by the nece^ 
Slim <rf<he ip^pte, M % the monpy- 
pricjfj ^¥!Qn bis commodities cm 
p^mmid iiK ik^ market. Though 
Pmf^yjm^im. tte prodsiee, it has 
l^ t^ ogntnonl over the po^^r of 
^^sipdttption. Tbon^ thj^re ar^ hun-r 
[re^B of thQu^fm^ of tihpq^^ hu- 

mm things, ww*te, v^ miy of 
f^u^mmg ril the p^rooewfis i^WA 
agp imi^mry fc,? tfc abniKtoul swfH 

fi^y qf tjbeii; pwft ^#al9, b\rt og JUJoh 
dfkeing ji J^r^^ «6tQ»^ <^ s^rplujl 
Yfititb .to Itl9 b096flt of fo^Qty ^ 



l|U^e, they are not permitted to vemsm 
themselves from misery and to relieve 
others, because it is not self-evident 
to a certain number of individu^lff 
(individually considered) that tfaii 
happy change in the condition of -the 
many could 'not be injvrious to tMl 
few. 

^' At present, from the necessary 
misapplication of the powers of s^ 
ciety, the natural and rational ordet 
of pro4uctiou is. not preserved. One 
b^f of the population of i^qgland, 
for example, have nothing tQ do wkh 
the production of their food ^.pd othef 
principal necessaries. They neith^ 
take any part in such producticHii, 
nor hav^ tney ai\y controul over it^ 
por do they in fact 90 much as know 
whether the requisite measuTes ai^c) 
taken for providing them witk peee%« 
saries. Tbe quantity of necessaries 
provided for them does not 9t all 4^ 
pend upon tbe extent Qf their imnts, 
out upon the money*pf ice, w^Qh on 
an averse of years can be obtaiBe4 
ier the produce. A ^^^ number <^ 
ihe people, me«ii#aie, qxe o^^fqupjot 
in the piroductiofi of articles 'inJlMt 
are unnecessajry and useless — "nhidk 
minister only to dei»aved 1^ lu^ik 
nous habits — are mvotous and j^r 
culous in themselves — and have i^ 
even the merit of ekmnce <^ i^ooi 
taste, to console us for th^ seriani 
evils that wm from tbe misi^jy^Uisf^ 
^ipn of power ia^ their pro^i^ctioii, 

*' If cdl the useless apd inwi^^ecH 
sary ai^ides which aife produced, 
unubriftly commanded a very advaifH 
tQg^us price, the mischief, perb^iiis* 
would not be so swously fe)t-^ 
}ea0t not for a Jong time-r-ri^^ee thd 
prodiipers €^ useless articlos' wouU 
90 eafltbled to enhance the nuiPrfc«t 
demand for iHKKM^^aries. {) ven ikem, 
the pneatAOft of weless comupw^W^ 
would h$ive a limk^ beyond ^h^ il 
QQ^iid t¥)t pass, wi^oHt the mos^^iM 
f^nfiH^uenoes*— wj^OHt the &Kjif^pmi&» 
of poyeity and wret^hednfufi, io m 
entmii indeed, so intol^n^te, m mii 
mfy to oheck tJie inei^e^s^ of pofiH 
]i#m, but to rednee y. Bnl, fta-t*- 
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nefy now exis^ in England, at a 
time when too Uimted a quftntitv of 
the necessaries of life is raised for 
ihe population, the producers of a. 
I^reat number of absolutely useless, 
mmecessary, and eren inelegant ar- 
ticles, do not obtain for tiieir labour 
fi(ufficieiit to command the means of 
subsistence ; and, not only are great 
iSttiiibers of the people uselessly em- 
plenped — ^^till greater numbers are not 
employed at all. If little be obtained 
ibr useless labour, still less is obtained 
for the unproductive idleness in which 
tfkr itauilense multitude are compelled 
to exist 

" The production of articles of 
r^ai necessity and comfort being by 
these and rarious other counteracting 
principles, cbliifined within the bounds 
of adequate constUnption, poverty 
mtast^ iiecessaiily, wfafle the counter- 
acting principleir oper^cte, continue to 
pTevml, and even to be increased. 
^ it is ii^ossible to escape from 
tnis cottdiision. Smne political eco- 
nomists of the pr^fifent day are pa- 
tiently waiting m " diings find their 
fevel;" taldis^^ shall have checked, 
Arid ^n dmnhished population ; in 
Htdth ev^nt they fondly hbpe that 
vSetity iMlI easily be found for the 
Ibiluikte suiYivors 6f the process at 
public sC^irvatron. But, even in this 
Expectation, .^oomy and uncomfort- 
Afe as it IS, tiiey flatter themselves 
wi&iLiUlacy. Ev^h if a violent revor 
lUSbti rtoTOTUbtlongpretioiisiy roiisl^ 
Aein frdiit their dream, they would 
And llidt the ^aine true causes of po- 
fetty and Wretchedness would ac-' 
coihpimy them back in their retro- 
erlession, to an indeiiiiite period. For, 
m sauie priticiples which produce 
poverty in England now, produced 
poVc?rty in the same countiy in every 
p^od of^ its histoiy. The complaints 
of die people, and of ik)litical writers, 
prove that dHficulty and distress ex- 
isted in evei^ generation. There is 
^tiH more conclusive evidence of this 
in the fact, thftt, if the wliole. people 
HiEd' b^eh at any period in a situation 
of tbtttftrf, popuMon must have in-^ 



creased much mor^ rapidly at that 
period than it has ever done. Our 
present difficulties, then, cannot be 
relieved by a reduction of our popu- 
lation. In our own times the same 
principles produce the same effects, 
both in this and in every other coun- 
try. They manifest themselves alike 
in old and thickly populated states, 
and in new countries which spread* 
the bountiful lap of Nature for in- 
creasing millions. They drive the 
agriculturists and manufacturers ot 
European nations from their homes, 
and they pursue them with unrelent- 
ing rigour to th^ illlefmost bounds of 
the earth. 

" The last nvessage of the Presi- 
dent of the United States proves^ 
&at exactly similar inconvenienccfs' 
arise from the same causes in Ame- 
rica, as those which are so severely 
felt in England. He describes the' 
Union as being in a most flourishiiig 
condition ; and yet he acknowledges,- 
evidently with mingled feelings 6i 
regret and surprise, that some of the* 
interests of the nation, that is, a large' 
portion of the people, 9re suffering' 
severe distress. Were it not that the; 
happiness, and the very existence, of 
a gn^at portion of. mankind are ih- 
VoTved in the question, it Would be' 
amusing to see Mr. Munro's per- 
plexity, and the earnestness witK 
which he struggles, if possdble, t6' 
accouiiit for this (to him) unaccount- 
able anomaly I He sees around hittf 
all those powers of production, arid 
signs of wealth, wKich hax^e hithertd 
been deemed infallible itidicaLiibris of. 
&e prosperity and happiness of iia- 
fions ; an4 yet he oeholds, with 
amazement, a multitude at bisi feet, 
daily increasing in number, dud con- 
tinually sinking deeper in wretched- 
ness and degradation. After striving 
in vain to unravel the mystery, aha 
to assign the calamities of a part of 
the nation to various causes, none of 
which are satisfactory to hiihself, h6 
at length piously attributes them t6 
die chastisements of the Almighty*, 
fn this he is right : A^y n.ft mde^ 
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^ ,• Pride of; tJmTwiWme^' [MARcmr 

the cbastiaements of Grod — ^the ne^ cmied cemeteries pftbecbur<:h,whei«. 

cessory cbastisemei^ts and conse- plebeians sleep, and therefore thej 

quences of ill-directed energy and erect proud temples in their private 

blind improvidence." domains, where tKeir fathers mav rot- 

^^^ in state, unapproachedby the vu%ar. 

If they were illustrious inventora^. 

Pride of the Tofnbstone. arts, and bene&ctors to mankind, the 

CThe Work from which the following article is dlStlUCtion migta be a jUSt COmpH- • 

Uiken -WW privately {Mrintid. atid Kecrctly cinm- ; . .1 i^ J:.««,^«„ ^^A » .,«»J>A,1 

late* to a Very nairoir extent, about ire and ment tO thejT memory, and a USetul 

twenty years ago. The copy we have been fa- incentive tO emulation. B*t the pCF- 

Toiured with is wilbont a title ; but wen-ii>ft>rmed • ^, 'i* a1 • * j 

tHirsonfl assign fot its author a gentleman of rery sons thus magnmcently mterreo. are- 

lingular private worth, and of ennobled family. „s„allv thp mORt insisrnificant of the* 
tte this as U may, the ftyle in ^hich the sentiments u»Uauy ine moRi i[i!>j(,uuiuuu ui uic. 

of the writer is couTcyed, so abounds in manly human raCO 1 whOSe very nailies 

Sr r:rrti"u"«o±nX'«iC?S''« .T- ^oM not be known a year after their 

;lear appropriate to the design of The Herald <^ decease, if they Were not deeply CIl- 

• '*"* _ ^-. graven on the marble. 

Death is the great teacher and cen- Many an alderman,' notorioua £>r 

sor of human vanity ; but even death the meanest avarice, as little diatin^- 

cannot repress pride, or the insolence guished for beneficence as abilities^ is 

of riches^ endeavouring to make decorated with the most sumptuoua 

wealth and grandeur triumph over memorials which the s^ne-cutter can 

the law of nature, and outshine others raise for money ; while Milton, the 

even from the coffin and the ^ave. If glory of tlie nation, a man elevated 

we look into die churches and church- above the rank of common humanity, 

yards, we see the most insignificant l^ld no monumental marble. . But ail' 

of mankind honoun^ with the most that the herald's office can effi^ xiSk^ 

magnificent monuments of maxble, that can be done by palatini;. gpldixig«! 

the proudest trophies, sculptur^ and marble, cannot ennoble the great*; 

vms, a flattering mscription, and a est favourite of a courts ^ most 

gilded he. The walls of the sane- successful adventurer in the fast In- 

tuary are hung with banners, escut- dies, or the most opulent cb9tt)iBictor. 

cheons, helmets, and spurs, which and money-lender, like a Caradise 

disfday the emptiness of tfaiat pre- Lost The nabobs find their ipfluence 

eminence which they are intended to cannot secure the esteem of a few. 

emblazon. The poor body, which contemporaries, though it may comv 

all this ]^aint and finery attends^ lies mand their votes, much less of whole, 

mouldering in the vault ; and give it nations, and of late posterity. Money/ 

but a tongue to «peak, would exclaim the only god which worldlings woiv- 

at the gaudy sight, " Vanity of vani- ship, loses its omnipotence after the 

ties ! Mock not my humihated con- death of its possessor ; and even the 

•dition with the contemptible pagean- inheritor often despises the -man .who 

try that misguided my feet from the acquired it. . The undertaker, the 

path of reason and happiness, during escutcheon painter, and Ae sculptor, 

my mortal existence." The only are however employed to keep up the 

means of being honourably distiki- &lse pageantry of insignificant opu- 

guished,is to promote most enectually lence; and a hearse, covered over 

the general happiness of human na^ with coats of arms, is used for the 

ture, and to seek private good in purpose of impressing the vulgar, 

public beneficence. with a veneration for rank and riches,. 

. The spirit of pride is remarkably while, in the minds of men of .sense, 

visible in the mausoleum. There are it excites ridicule, and converts a fu-. 

families who seem to think that their neral into a force. 

precious bones would be contaminat- Heraldry itself, though a childish 

fd, even if deposited in the conse- yanity, becomes not only ridiculoust 
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tpt iQischieTons. ^It makes a distipc- 
tiQ»»* on which men plume themselves, 
without merit and without services. 
I^atisfied with such a distinction, thej 
win be less inclined to acquire me- 
rit and to render services. They 
can inherit -a coat of arms; or they 
can buy one; or, which is more.com-. 
pendious still, tliey can borrow or. 
invent one. It is enough that they, 
are separated from the -canaille. The' 
coach, the hall, the church, is crowded, 
with thehr achievements ; there is no 
occasion for arduous exertion. They 
are now raised above the vulgar. The 
work is done Their name is up ; 
they may slumber in the repose of 
useless insignificance, or move in the 
restlessness of mischievous activity. 
The coat of arms is at once a shield 
for folly, and a banner in the triumph 
of pride. 

But both pride apd folly might be 
permitted to enjoy their baubles un- 
molested, if thev did not lead to cru- 
elty. • Bu t p ride and foUy are the 
causes of War ; therefore ihate them 
from my soul. They glory in destruc- 
Uon; and among the most frequent 
ornaments, even of our churches, (the 
very houses of peace,) are hung up' 
001 nigh trophies of war. Dead men . 
(diemselves subdued by the universal 
conqueror) are represented, by their 
l^^rvlVing friends, as rejoicing, even, 
in "their graves, in the implements of 
ilMkii|ilaughter. Helmets, swords, and 
bl6od-stained flags, hang over the. 
grave, together with the escutcheons 
and marole monuments, emblemati- 
cal of human ferocity ; of those ac- 
tions and passions which Christianity 
repudiates ; for as well might oil and 
vinegar coalesce, as War and Chris- 
tianity. 

Spirit of Pride !' I would laugh at 
all thy extravagancies, thy solemn 
mummery, thy baby baubles, thy airs' 
qf insolence, thy finery and frippery, 
thy impotent insults over rirtue, ge- 
nius, and all personal merit, Uiy 
strutting, self-pleasing mien and lan- 
guage! I would consider them all, 
with the eye of a Democritus, as a& 



fording a constant .farcQi an inex- 
haustible fund of merriment, did they 
not lead to the malevolent passions,, 
which, in their effects, fpige phaii^ 
for men born free, plunder the poor 
of their property, and shed the blood! 
of innocence ! 



From Mr, Clarhon's Portraiture of 
QudkerUm, 

(Concluded from p. 40.) 

. When we first Goqimenced onr 
quotations fironpi the abqve work q£ 
Mr. Clarkson, in September 1800,. 
we observed that diQ. seventh- section 
bad for the most part been inserted; 
in Vol. I. of The Herald, p. 253, ^ 
which we begged to refer oar re^*- 
ers. The chief object of that section . 
is to show the practical teidencv of 
pacific principles; and. this is iUus*. 
trated by a reference to: die different' 
results which attended the early aet»> 
tlement of Ameriqa. b^ ihxAe rwho: 
landed' on its sfao^ with all tbe^ im», 
plements of w^^r^soc^ and the Society- 
of Friends, who, unarmed and >dep»: 
fenceless, took up their abode amidst 
the barbarous tribes of Indians in 
those wilds afterwards <:aUed Peiin<* 
sylvania. , ... , - 

^ , . . . . , 

SECTION VIII. 

' Haring now said all that I.intend*H 
ed to say on the supposed necesv^! 
of Wars, I shall for a shprt time db> 
rect the attention of the r^^er ta^ 
two points, the only two that I pur* 
pose to notice on this subject. . 

It is usually said, fir^t^thal the« 
different powers who ^o to war, givei 
it out that their wars are defensive,, 
or that they justify themselves on.this 
principle. 

I' shall observe, in reply to this, 
that it is frequently difficult to deter* 
mine where actual ag^ssion b^^na:, 
even old aggressions of long standjug , 
have their bearings in these disputeSf . 
Nor shall we find often aayctiie. tor 
the solution of the difficulty in the 
manifestos of either, party ; for each. 
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makes lin owir dM good in these ; far^ ttiej allow fte sword to be 

and if we wet^ to decide apon the drawn, lest a dreadfbl lesponsihifo^r 

meiifiB of the qnestioii bjthe contents should fidl npon their heads for au 

of the^ we shoaU often come to a the desfmction of hapBiness, all the 

CDadasion« that both the parties are fiaroc of life, and aH me slaughter of 

Wrong;. Thus, for instance, a nation mords that may ensue. 

may haye been enilhr of an oiTeiicfe It is said, secondly, tiiat if airyr 

to another. So finr Ae cause of the nation were publicly to determine'to 

odier is a just one. But tf the other relinquish the practice of war, or to 

shoaH arm first, and diis during an act on the pmcy of Ae Gosp^ it 

attempt at accoaunodation, it wfll be woidd be oTerrun by other nafions, 

a question whether it does not forfisit which might act on the policy (t the 

its pretensions to a just case; and world 

^MHlMt botfl are not then to be con- This argument is neiAer more nur 

Meved as aggressors en fk^ occa- less than &at of the Pagan Celsn^ 

skm. who said, in the second oentur^,tliat if 

t¥hen^a flafioii avows its object in die rest of the Roman Em]Hre were 

a war, arid ehanges its object in the Christians, it would be orerrun by 

ooune of it^ ^ pfesumption is that die barbiarians. 

sodi a Mfion hn oeen the aggressor. In answering this ar g u m en t we are 

Attd when^ ilay nation goes to war <iertaiiily wairanted in saying, that 

upon t» other arowed principle than such a nation would hare just reasoff 

tMbalanee of power, soch a nation, to look up to the Almighty for his 

iMWeverrfglt according to tl^poBcT sikpport Would he not v^mately 

of tfie worM, is an ageressor acorn- protect those who obeyed his- laws, 

illgfo tile poik^of £e Gospel, be- and who refused to destrby their fel- 

cmise if |irocee(u upoh the pindple low-creatufes ! In what passage of 

that it is iawfal t6 do etil that good sacred history do we fbd flie people 

BM' eomei are to be forsaken, who have acted 

If a nation Inreir or employs the righteondy? 

tfl»op)iof another to fight lor tt, though But, in&pendently df Ae ^tec- 

ift' is not flie aggressor m any war, tion which such a nation might coiint 

yet It has the crime upon its vtaSi of npon firom dke moral Covemor of the 

making those aggressors whom it em- World, let u« inquire, npon rational 

ploys. There aro few ihodem wars, principfes, what would be likely tb be 

mwever, #Mch can be called defen- its fote. 

site. A war purelv ddiensive is that Armies, we know, are kept up by 

ift^tpfiicb the mhabftants of a i^on on^ nation, principally becialise they 

itoain wholly at home to repel the are kept np Dy another: and in pro-' 

itttaokt of another, and content Aem- poition ad one rival nation adds to ISi' 

selves with nendhig p^tection to those* staiiding artiiies, it is thought by the 

settlements which beloifg to it. But other to be consistent wiA the polic/ 

few intftthces ai^ recorded of such of the world to do the same. Bttt' 

watr. if one nation^weire tb: decline keeping 

' Bnt if f&ei^ b<g ofllsh a^ cKfficuKy in any armies at aU,. wheie wonld be 

discerning, between ag^ssive and^ the violence to reason, to stippdse 

ddbisite' waM ; and ff, moreover, that the ethel' would follow th^ elc- 

there is reason to suppose that most limple T Who ^ould not be f^M to 

of the modem wa:]^ are aggressive, get rid of the expense of keettib|: 

or that Bodi parties Become aggres- Uiem; if they Could do it With safetvT 

sortf in the coi^rse of the dispute, it^ Ifor 16 it nkely thcit atiy pow^rM 

Becomes the' ftSssta of nations to nation, professing to i^ltnqnish wai<, 

petise; afidd e5t:attiine theif own con- would etperieiice the cal^bnities Of 

sdenMilrhh fear and trembling, be- it Itk care to^ avbid^ prdyocatiiSii 
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^Qoid lie 10 great, J9iid ils langoage priiices tefsnei their .cmitrof«Mes ib^ 

womtd be so teiii|>erf^e, and reason- bis decision. 

aUe, and ju&t, and conciliatory, in Nor must 1 forget to bring again to 

A^ caae of any dispnte wluch might the notice of the reader, the instaneay 

ajeia^y tbal it conUi hardly Stijl of ob- though on a smaller scale, of the co- 

Im^mgaii aocQmmodatioQ : and the lonists and descendants of William 

probsLbiHty is, that such a nation Penn. The Quakers have uniformly 

wonU grc^fr so bigfa ia esteem with conducted them^ves t^waj^ the In- 

ollier nationa, that Ihey urould have ^ans in such jb^ m^nn^, as to giv^ 

recourse to it in their disputes with them, from their Cfu'liest intercourse, 

oiia anntber, and vould abide by its an exalted idea of their character, 

decision. *^ Add the general inflii^ And the consequence is, as I stated in 

eBce,"says tibe great Ushop Butler m a prior section, that the former in a£- 

k^ Anally, *^ - which such a kingdom iaiiiB of insportanoe are oMBSttllad by 

would have over tbe&ce of the earth, the latter at the present dfi§r. JBut 

by way of example particularly, and why, if the cabinet of any pne powder* 

the revereoee which would be paid to ful nation were to act 'Upoo dia n^le 

it It would, plainly, be superior to aH principle of relinquidtimg wari shopld 

others, and the world must gradually we thmk the other cabinets so W t^ 

eome under its empire ; not by means good feelings, as auit to respeot ita 

^^ lawless ifiolence, but partly by riftue? I^usiqstantljraboMmtbiA 

what must be allowed to be just con* thought ; for the suppotttion oCia QOBn 

guest, and jpartly by other lungdoms tcary sentimeiH woidd rnafc^ thfiia 

iHtbrnitting tnemselres voluntarily to it wone than the savagea I h^m m^on 

throughout a course of a^es, and ctaimn lioned.rT-Let ns Ihen cberudi Ae-imA 

ing its prolectioii one after another, in hope, that human ajumosiiiea arofiol 

snccessire exigencies. The head of to oe eternal, and that mania nut al-^ 

it would be an universal monarch in wavs to be made a tiger to man. IM 

another sense than any other morta) us hope that the goyemm^t of spima 

has yet been, and the Esmt^n st^le a|ie nation (ajid wkn we c^aiider ^e 

woiija be literally a{>pliGable to hmi, vast power of the Brilisb empine, 4b<l 

^ That all pctoide, nations, and lan-i nature of ks onisttelion and lel^o^j 

gnages, shoula serve him.''' Now andthegeaeKaLhwnanitvof itsinharr 

mahop .Butter supposes this would be hitajnts, none would be bettear qnab-r 

the effe<9t whei$ the individnala of a Mi than oiajt own) will set tbe exapH 

paticM» were perfectly virtuous. But pie of the total dereliction of ward. 

I a«k much less for my awn hy|M>f And let U8,.in all ouprespective situa^ 

ibesis. I only ask that the ruhng ti<ma, precede the anticipated bkasr 

members. qf the cabiqet of any great ing, by holding out the necessity «f 

nwHon, a»d perhaps th^ae would only the subjugation of the passkma, ood 

(Hpomiit torihyee or four, should consist by inculcating the doctrine of upivevial 

of real Christians, or of such men as beBsvolenGe ta man ;r-^so that, wbw 

would im^ioidy foUfSw the policy of we look upon the boautifal klandN 

the gt»ipel ; and 1 beMeve the rcnidt which lie scattered aa so many o^nft* 

would be a& I b^va described it. iiienls of the ocean, we may wilb tbek 

Nor indeed are we without instances sevesal inhabitants no greater iiyarjr 

rf Jfae ksul. The goodnew of the em» than the violence of their own waves ; 

peror Antoninus rius waa so great, or that, when we view oMliooiils al a 

that he vraa said to have outdotie all distance firom ua, wa may conridet 

example. Hehadnawar in theconrsa them as mfaabited by our bioAevs i o< 

of a £>ng reign of twenty<4bur years^ that, when we contemplate the oeeaA 

so that ha wbs compared to IVuma. ilseli^ which may separate them firoal 

And nothing is pore tnie^ than dial . pur sight, we. may consider it not at 
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separatiiig our love, but as intended 
by Providence to be the means of a 
quicker intercourse, for the e&change 
of reciprocal blessings. 



EDUCATION. 

(Go&tiniied from p. 47.) 

Refiections upon the Conduct of 
' Human Life; with reference to 
Learning and Knowledge. 

Reflection II. 

Wherein the general conduct of hu- 
> man life is taxed for using undue 
- and irregular methods, in prosecut- 
• ing what is really perfective of the 
' vndMslanding. 

1. In the pre<^ing Reflection, the 
eondttct of human me was censured 
for nladfet^ learning in what is not 
perfective of the understanding. In 
iie present, it is charged with pursu- 
ing what is so, in an undue ana irre- 
gYilaar iiia][iner. The other was an 
iMor about the end ; this is an error 
about the means ; which are Uie two 
Im^s'upon which all prudence and 
Inprticlence turns. 

' 2. That the truth of this charge 
may appear, we are first to deter* 
mine, what is the right method of 
prosecuting that learning which is 
FOafly peifective of our understands 
iBg. And this, no doubt, must be an 
appMication to Him ^ irom whom every 
^(ood and perfect ■ gift descendeth.! 
Tt^s is the right and the only right 
method of enquiry after that truth 
which is perfective ' of our under- 
standti^: For God is the region of 
tiirth;and ^in himarehidalltli^trear- 
0dTes of wisdomabd knowledge.' This 
is 'that great and universai oracle 
lodgied in every man's breast, whereof 
the ancient tlrim and Thummim was 
an expresnve onUem. This we all 
may and must consult, if we would 
aa^eh our minds with such know- 
ledge as isjpeifective of the under- 
standing. Tms is the true method of 
bdng £uly wise. And it is no other 
medwd than what we are advbed to. 



by the substantial wisdom of 
Whoso is simple, let him turn in ht- 
ther. ^ I am the light of the world : 
He that follows me, (or, as the word 
more properly signifies, he tfiait keep* 
eth company with me) walkedi not lii 
darkness.' 

3. There are three ways of doing 
this: the first is, by attention; the 
second, by purity of heart and life; 
the third, by prayer. The first, at- 
tention, Malebranche calls the 'natural* 
prayer of the soul to God for farther 
illumination. For indeed it is a sUent 
address and application of the soul to 
the fountain ot light and truth ; 'Ms 
an interrogation of the Divine orade, 
the eternal word of God, and a pa- 
tient waiting upon him for an answer. 
'Tis in a word; an act of intellectual 
devotion to the Father of lights, and 
such as, if unfolded, bespewi him m 
the words of the' royal suppUcanl,^ 
' Give me wisdom that sittem by thy 
throne!' 

4. This is the same tdth blinking 
or meditating ; and as it is the first, 
to it is the directest and most coni^ 
pendious method of science. Fmt thin 
IS to go directly to the spring-head, to 
the ludd fountain of good. Tis to 
fix tfaie eye of the nkoA upon the io^ 
tellectuial sun, which must needs be 
the most ready way to be ^l%fatoiied. 
The more heedfiiliy we attend to Xfaos^ 
we shall not only diseover the morei 
but also mere dearly see what we do 
discover. So a man that casts only a 
short careless glance upon the milky 
way, sees only a confu^ whiteness; 
But when he fixes his eye upon it, 
with steaidiness and delay of applica^ 
tion, he begins to discern it mom dis- 
tinetly, a new star ^very moment rimas 
under, his inspection; and still the 
harder he looks, the more he discerns, 
till he is. satiated with the brightness 
and multitude of light 

5. This was the method of die ia- 
ventofs of arts and sciences : They 
made th^r way by mere dkit of dikit-' 
ing. This is the method that lias 
been used evei:^ since, by ..the gteateit 
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improNre!^ of them ; sucli as Bacon, 
Boyle, Harvey, Malebranche, &c. 
And we may safely prophesy, if ever 
any extraordinary advancement b^ 
made in tbem hereafter, it will be 
done ^thinking. 

6. The second way is, by purity of 
heart and' life : For as vice not only 
^nMeeds from ig^norance, but also 
causes it, by besotting and clouding 
the undersftanding, so purity not only 
proceeds from knowledge, but also 
produces it, making Ae soul see more 
Aeariy and distincuy. And the pam^ 
me&od is recommended in scripture, 
* Wisdom (says the wise man) will not 
enter into a pollute<l spirit' So the 
angel to Daniel, \Many shall be pu- 
rified and made white, and none of the 
t^icjced shall understand, biit the wise 
shall understand/ To this purpose 
too, is diat of our Lord, above re^ 
p^ted': 'lfethatfollowetlime,walk- 
eth not in darkness ;' the purity of his 
heart is a light to his uiiderstanding. 

7. But to represent this more 
clt^udy : there are two ways whereby 
pmjty of heart serves to the acquire- 
ment of knoWle<]^e^ Inr natiiral ^ti- 
cacY, and By the Divine blessihgi 
And firstV by naturd efficacy, e&her 
by deairihg the medium, or by assist- 
ing ilie fiu;ul^. As to the former,' 
w^ are assured, not only that the soul 
now sees through a medium, and that 
ffiifi mi^um is the bod^, but likewise 
tfiat ^ grossness of this medium iiin- 
ders the.sigHt of the soul. Whence 
it foPoVi^, diat M^iatever helps this 
medium' helps the sight of the soul. 
Abd this purity does; especially that 
emineni part of it which consists in 
diastjr^ and temperance. For, first, 
it. coimx)s^ thie passions especially 
fliat of lust; l^that the ammal spirits; 
Uttd 1^ that the blood. For the 
ttbtibn of the passions fenneiits the 
i^Snhfiy AA the fermentation of the 
spiAte agitates die blood, atid by diat 
iypMftti raises fdl' die feculent and 
dM^sjf 1^ <^ Mt JOit ihakes it likef 
a*^th>uimdi5untain, thick and muddy. 
iCnd'^tfi^r^fiii^ it Is, Aat men in any 

ciai&ot^rekBlbi 96 clearly, as 
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when they are in more qme% loii 
silence oi spirit But by purity all 
this disturbance is allayed, the pasj- 
sions are becalmed, the spirits fixeo, 
the fountain of the blood cleared up, 
and so all the inner part of the glass, 
through which we see, becomes more 
bright and transparent, more apt to 
transmit the rays of hght to the soul, 
which consequently sees more clearly 
through it 

8. But this is not all ; for purity 
clears the outward part of the glass 
too. First by consequence, because 
the finer the spirits and blood are, 
the finer will be the threads of the 
outward veil also. Then more ,di* 
recUy; because temperance refines 
and' subtilizes the texture of the body^ 
land diminishes its bulk and gross^ess, 
and unloads the squI of a good part 
of that burthen, which not only presses 
down her aspirations, hut also hinders 
her sight 

0. And as purity thus, dearft the 
medium, so it also assists the faculty. 
And that hy the same general way^ 
by composing the passions, which 
otherwise not only trouble and thicken 
the medium, but also divide and dis-r 

Serse the faculty. Fbir the more 
lings a man de»res, the more he wil) 
be etigaged to thii^ on;, and the 
more he thinks on at once, the more 
languid and confused will his con- 
ceptions be. But purity, by com-? 
Sosing the passions, contracts the 
esires, and by contracting these, it 
contracts also the thoughts ; whereby 
a man is reduced to a gjreater umtVy 
simplicity and recollection of mind ; 
and^havmg but few thoughts to di- 
vide him, is the better able to think 
clearly. , 

10. Purity of heart serves to the. 
a,cquirement of knowledge, secondly^ 
by the Divine blessing. It invites 
not only the Holy Spirit, but also die 
Father and the Son, even the whole 
godhead, .to come and dweipi in the 
soul. Tliis we are assured of firoin 
our llord's own mouth : ' £[e that lovj* 
eih me, shldl be loved of mjr Fa^^eFij 
and I "win loveliihi imd inamlbst my^' 

M 
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aelf to him.' 
love me, m 

and we will come unto him, and 
make our abode with him.' The 
chaste and good soul shall not onl^ 
be loved by God, but be also of his 
council and privacy. This is the be- 
loved disciple, who has the privilege 
to lean upon ihe bosom of his Lord, 
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And again, ^ If a man ings. And tkuiithej sptsoA their tine 
Father will love him, and their pains, and having scram- 
bled through a company of books 
(most of which perhaps were written 
to as little purpose as they are read) 
they think themselves learned men, 
and the world is too often of their 
opinion, though they have not nuuie 
themselves master of anv sense or 



and to be admitted to his most secret notion, nor are able to demonstrate 
communication^.' And therefore, ^ays one single truth upon solid princ^les, 



the psalmist, t The secret of the Lord 
is wiA them that fear him.' And of 
Ananias, Azarias, and Misael, who 
refused to defile themselves with the 
lung's meat, it is said, \ That God gave 
them knowledge and skill in all learn- 
ing and wisdom.' 



and in a consequential process. 

13. And this is the method not only 
of those who misplace learning, but 
also oif the most of those who pUiee it 
right Even these do not generally 
think for it, but read for it; seek it 
not in their souls, but in books. I 



11. The third and last ^&y of con- deny not that reading is one way to 
suiting God is b^ prayer. This also knowledge ; but then it is only hj 



is a method which the scripture ad- 
vises us to. ' If any of you lack wis- 
dom, let him ask of God, who giveth 
to every man liberally, and upbraid- 
eth not, and it shall be given him.' 
And this we know was we method 



accident, as it is a help to thinking. 
And therefore thinking is the onfy 
thing to be regarded even in reading 
(for reading, as such, is nothing.) 
And then we read to most purpose, 
when we are thereby most enabled to 



whereby the wisest of men obtained think. So that thinking is the inune- 
his unparalleled wisdom. For as disite end of reading ja»vndentandiiig 



wisdom was his choice, so the method 
of his seeking and gaining it was by 
prayer. 

12. Thus have I defined, and by 
scripture and reason proved, what is 



is of thinking. And yet this method 
is generally so much inverted, that 
the main stress is laid upon reading. 
Nothing but read, read, as long as 
eyes and spectacles will hold; no 



the right method of prosecuting that matter whether the head be clear, so 

truth which is perfective of the un- it be but full. 

der^tanding. And now 1 think there 14. Again, whereas purity of heait 

need not many words to shew, that as and life is another metnod of attain- 

leaming is conunonly placed in what ing true knowledge, it is a sad as well 

IS not perfective of it, so what is so is as just observation,. That this is not 



generally prosecuted by undue me- 
Uiods. For whereas the first method 
of acquiring it is by attention or 
thinking, this is generally so little re- 



only neglected by those who sit down 
contentedly in ignorance, but also by 
the generality of those few that addict 
themselves to the improvement of their 



garded, that few men think less, for minds. Nay, these, in proportion to 
the most part, than they who are their number, seem more guil^ in 
engaged in the professed study of this respect than the others, and no- 
knowledge. This they don't reckon thing is so common, as to see men of 
any part of study, nor any progress famed learning, who are yet very 



in the stage of learning, but only a 
graver waj of being idle. Tis tnen 
Only they study, when they are hang- 
ing; their heads over an old musty 
foho, and stuffing Aeir memories with 
grey sentences and venerable say- 



corrupt in their tempers and liyes. 
Whence some have fancied learning 
an enemy to religion, and cried np 
ignorance as the mother of devotion. 
And though their conclusion be noto* 
riously amurd» yet it must be owiied« 
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tiie^gro«Hlfl on which dier build it is ample. These ideas are offered .iq 

too true. Men famed for learning the public eye through the medium of 

are oflen as infamous for liring ; and yOur publication, if you think diey 

many that study hard to furnish their carry any conviction to the unpreju- 

heaoB, are yet very negligent in puri- diced mind. 

^ring their hearts : Not considering, The Prince of Peace, conversing 
raat there is a moral as well as a with his disciples in some of the mo- 
natural communication between them ; ments of his last sad night, said, amonfi; 
and that they are concerned to be o^er things, ^* He that hath no sword, 
pure in heart and life, not only upon let him seU his garment, and buy one. 
the common account in order to hap- They said unto him, Lord, here are 

Siiiess hereafter, but even in order to two swords. And he said unto them, 

ieir own particular end here. It is enough. "^ Luke xxii. 36. Per- 

^ "15. ' Then, lastly, whereas another mit me to observe, that at the first 

method of learning is prayer ; the sight, thiis inquiry of our Lord^s seems 

generality of students do not apply as if he intended to encourage resistr-^ 

themselves to this at all. Pray in- ance ; but the nature of the case fbr- 

deed (it is to be hoped) they do for bids such to inference. He was about 

o&er things which &ey think He more to yield himself up as a lamb for the 

out of their reach ; but as for learn- slaus^hter, and passive as a sheep in 




being beholden to the assistance of were only provided in accordance 

Heaven. But did they attentively with his own infinite foreknowledge, 

consider, that God is truth, it is not to and with an intention to permit his 

he iina^uied they would be so indif- disciples to manifest tkeir spirit, and 

ferent in using prayer,' or any of the to correct their mistaken notions by a 

preceding methods of consulting God mild reproof and his own example, 

for his own light ' Comparing this j)as8age of the 

(To be continaed.) Evangelist Luke, with its parallel 

1^ passage. Matt. xxvi. 52, it appears 

[On the receipt of the following Commu- that Christ intended hereby to illus- 

uication we were gratified in recognizing the ti*ate the insuflSciency of carnal wea- 

Jiaodof8M|HilyvaluedCorrespoodeiit;aiid pons, and the absolute danger of 

;ive are sure our readers geoejrally will unite ^-i • i* ^l ^ j 

with us in wishing that the nages of The placing any reliance upon them, and 

H«ra^ were oftener favoured ^m the same also, the all-sufficiency of his ovm 

source.] power to succour and protect those, 

•Oh the Conduct of our Lord, and of who, in obedience to his commands, 

ku duciple Peter. Luke xxii. confide in him. 

'" SIR '^ ^" instance, our Lord appears 

ENCoyaAGED by your insertion of ^^ have allowed his disciples (should 

my remarks on the cases of John the *«i' ^^ars prfevail on them so for) the 

Baptist, the believing centurion m ^*erly of making an effort in self- 

the gospel, and Cornelius;* I beg to defence, agreeably to a custom then 

aubmit my thoughts oil the conduct of "s^d by travellers, who frequently 

our Lord, and of his disciple Peter— ^n* a^med with that weapon. But, 

an argument often used for the hostile observe, they were eleven m number, 

'use of the Sword in the hands of Asides their Master, and on making 

professed Christians, and being as- » muster, they find they possess two 

sumed by its advocates fi-om his ex- swords, and one of these was m the 

'. ^ custody of Peter. They say, " Lord; 

* See vol. ii. p; 293. here are twa swords ;" ^esusMpKe* 
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". Snongbl what, two an ai|;ament npt easilv gol rid of^ 

ti for eleven persons! why the life ot man should not be 

„^^y •uv.o^ ^..ou^h in the nature of lightly lavished away, ^^for (let Grod's 

UiiDg.8 to resist a rude multitude ! reason apply to every consdenoe) w 

llie advocates for defemive War the maae of God made ke manl*' 

irould do weU to consider this fact, Those, then, who thus destroy hunfaD 

Upon their own principles, and they life, destroy the Image pf God. Btt| 

Ko^uld be ready instantly to condemn so deeply rooted is tms pi^judice> 

to spariflg and unwise a provision on that the scientific V^v T»> wouU 

^Mch an occasion, at least they must figoniaoe to see a rude barbarian bam^ 

1^9 so to be obnsislent; apdwemaj mer ^ watch or any other cunoo^ 

8/EdOely affom, with the vote of reason piece of mechanism to pieces ; or Iba 

6n our side, that there were surely not man of literature, who would grievf 

cft^ic^ A, if intended for resistance, but inexpressibly at the destruction of an 

enouj^, wdl me(isured, to exhibit extensive and well-assorted Mbmrji 

Uie ardepat, unchastised temper of or at the )^evelljng of some aiOkpe 

Man,' and the compassion and power or celebrated mausoleum or cunout 

of Christ — ^The moment of appre- erection of art ; can calqdy. haaf the 

bension arrives! Shallwesmite! say report of an action which lias pbinaed 

Oie disciples ^ but, without waiting for forty or fifty thousands of our iellow 

biders, Peter assumes venffeance tq immortals, each soul of which exceedf 

f)e his, str^es the servant of ttie High the value of all worldly estimate, into 

^est^ and cuts off his right ear. eternity, the g;reater part of * wlioiii (i^ 

This was, in the nature of tlungs, must lie admitted) areint^tatate of 

likdy to incur retaliation and wrath moral unfitness which must for ever 

gpm the rabble and their leaders, exclude them firom a state rf holiness, 

utCIuist immediately pats forth his and the enjoyment of the smiles of 

jSnger-rHdivine power and comnassioi^ that Saviour,. '* in whose presence || 

accompanies tn,e touch, and ne re* fulness of joy, and at whose i^n^ 

stores the' organ and heals the man — hand are pleasures for evermoTe.'^ 

f * Suffer thus ten" said Jesus, forgive I cannot close these r^arks wifh- 

this hastq^ I came not to destroy men's out noticing the opinion of some good 

)iyes, but to save them. men, who infer that this threpit of qur 

la the Evangelist Matthew, we Master merely is intended to awly 

bave the opinion of Christ expressed to his followers under p^rseculKiB, 

on this occasion more fully : '' Put up but who act with hostflity a^nst the 

aeain thy sword into his place : for government under whic^ ttiey live, 

all they that ^ke the sword, shall and that such deserve to perish witfi 

perish with the sword." In which quo- the sword.-^Tbis' kiterpreliitkni ap- 

tation these actions are plajced t>y pears very forced and far fie^ea; 

l^hrist himself imder the ban of that and such a case would be almost ano- 

interdict in Genesis ix. 6 : ^^Whono malous in the church militant; tiie 

jihedd^ man's blood, by man diall weapons of the true follower of Christ 

bis blood be shed : for in the uMigt under persecution, are not carnal, but 

pf iGod mqde he man.** Here it i^ '* migbty through jGod^—- invincible 

.fnost lyorthy of remark, that our nioup patience, faith, and fortitude ; and it 

for^ilfers, who' have suppliea the noes appear that restricting the pas- 

'marginal references to our Bibles, sage to such a sense, is not preserving 

liave beei^ led to ieuiopt that threat as tha.t consistency of scripture exposi- 

pf ui^y^rsal application, and refer this tion which the passage demands, 

jdenouncement c» Christ to the above I remain, Sir, yours very truly,, 

(^it^ |>^3sage in Genesis ; and that J.* S* 

p^kssage is again referred to this^-^ Worthing, Feb. 9, 1821. 
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■fienttn,enU ^ Pt<m or Eminfmt ^^ prompt, Wto ciwnit mur, 

, modern Writers offamt War. Jer. I»«UtlJew«wW»wewinM, 

, Uc^ Pictnres of War, l>y I^enictu.] one mde is in &idt, apd MOMfinen 

(CoDtiaaed from page 4S.) -both ; and in this <s«8e VW IB BO bet* 

o J imj,B txr 1 < -r ter than robbery and murder; th9 

Oa*», 17«6— Wb may lament, if ^^ „f ^^^^ «4, J do nSts^ won 

we Jo not condemn the slaughter, A| ^ ^^^ ^^ „^„ ^^ j,^-'^^ 

>utcheiy of the human race, created ^^^ j^ ^^^ thlpower of declaring 

after tjie mage ol God -^y^^^ may ^„ ^ ig^agrewTby aH wise ani 

condemp rt. |t can hardly be neces- ^ writers^o ha^ treated this 

sary and just on both sides-pCThaps |„bject, . that the justifying causes 

^it IS so on neidier ; and the autkan „f ^^ ^^^ ^ ^^ ^^ "^ ^ 

Kho$oevar thai be. must haw mtuihto jnanifestitadtlwtiiottoKllBkeiBlwpie 

«i««T/or. It IS boasted of ore, Jhat necessify can mate itlw»&l and ex4 

m the coupe of hjs wars he had slwo pedientTsiaoe wponall auMMsftijnuit 

^*»- YoH cannot compute ^a dreadW c&ty.^fe cpnse. 

Worehand, bow much mwcluef y wi ,p,eMes of U are Iw wcU kapwH, and 

let W when yon open the doors of £„„«ehfelt. They are the dowl*, 

.'^«'-.. Happy are we, if we be but tj^ ^ popnlow and flounslwg le. 

^nsible of our happiness, m our pa- ^^ ^^ ^ ,„^ j^ ^^^^^ ^ 

afic enjoyments, and mferor sta- g,^ ^ ^^y^ ^^^ y^ j,li« 

tioos. How dangerous a thmg i, ^ ^^^ the^ltatldctiw of^ 

^uJ ^^'^'^^ i •"* '•*'' *^ ' pandsTand the riiin*f nlmost a« mwijt 

Jt had been w^ for many a con- ^,„^^ ^^^ ^ ridoMwes, tliS 

«rst I^e, befcre he was mtoacated ^y^ «lw«y,^Soomi««y a at^te «f 

^lU habitual thirst for the destnictoon ^^ ^ the more irnKwept. Iwnwt» 

of 1^8 fdlow.;CTeatures, which is called peaceable, laborious andnMsfia mem. 




wnen u is rouw w^er ; ano erery ^^ j^p -^^ deserWng to 4lie .m«t 

n^wm and ubwd were moved out BBdasewing hands. B»ttl»state,and 

^f thw places. And the kings of ||^o,,,,,nonpnMJtic(ioftheCI»rirti«l 

the earth, and the great men, and the ,^y^ j^ ^ ie»pftct, «8 in mM* 

T^vofsa, and the chief captains, and ^^q^ instances, s^ to© STJdwtly 

thentghtymen, and wepr bondman, jj^ mortof those who cdlthanwl»e» 

apd eray freeman, hid thmsehres m Chriatiaos, gresom name «i^, and 

the dens and m the rocla of die neither und«BrtandnQrrM»rdtt»rep 

moimtanu ; and smd to the moun- j^^^ ^j^gt ^y pntHwdly protest 

tains .and rocks, FaH mi ns, mid ^ fljng, h«ro had » w»sb eObct 

iBde us from fte fiiee of Hun that „poa the ,pind, andmaonarsof roeiw 

Mttea wi the throne, and from Ae ^han ,fce »dmiring and extoUing of 

iTOthoftheLamb."—ii«».Ti. 14-18. ^wee wMiiqn, conwoply vSieA 

Jortm, 1770.— The wars which Aeraet; wfati, to gratify their wahitioM 

-are continuidly waged by Christian 4iewa, and their other Ti«ea,bKr« can- 

liations, are most notorious offences -nediiuinaBddesolatioafiftraodwide': 

against the sixth commandment-^ who deserve n» mtwe pmiwi than «» 

against die law of nature — against .earthquake Or pestiloiee, wd wfaa 

me laws of God nren by Hoaes — are true imaaeiB of the devil, of whom 

and against the Christian rel^^ itissaid,"TWhe'goetb«bwt,sQalir 

which forlmlB got only miuder, hot ingw^onheiMjrdeTDar." 
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V^Atre^ 1773.-^Ten thousand as- fesiat it: diey are so &r from heiaf 

sassins, nmning about from one end encouraged to revenge injuries, that 

of Europe to the other, practise rapine one of meir first duties is to forgiye 

and murder according to discipone, tliem; so &r from being incited to ' 

because it is the moit honourable em« destroy their enemies, that they are 

pibyment in the world. ccMnmanded to lore thcsn, and to store 

r\^ 1 J. T vQA A ^^^^ 41,^ t^®™ ^ ^^^ utmost of their power. U 

2)r. Jo W, 1784.-Amon§ the Christian nations therefore were na- 

i tnith, by the f^ehood which in- l^fSr^fouTd'TS.^^^^^ 

terest dictates, and creduhty encou- „^^ estimation ; and therefore could 

^^^' never have a place in the catalogue 

Soame JenynSy 1787. — Some qua- of Christian virtues, being irrecoii- 

lities are omitted in the New Testa- cileable with all its precepts. I ob- 

ment, because they have really no ject not to the praise and nonour be- 

intrinsic merit-in them, and are totally stowed on the valiant I assert only, 

Incompatible with the genius and spirit that active courage can never be a 

of Clmsftianity. Valour, for instance, Christian virtue, because a Christian 

or active courage, is for the most part can have nothing to do with it Pa^ 

constitutional, and therefore can have nve courage is indeed frequently, and 

no more claim to moral merit, than properly inculcated by this meek and 

wit, beauty, health, strength, dr any suffering religion, under the titles of 

oUier endowment of the mind or body ; patience and resigpiation : a real and 

and so far it is 'from producing any substantial virtue this, and a direct 

aalutary effects; by introducing peace, contrast to the former; for passive 

order, or happiness into society, that courage arises from the noblest dis- 

it is the usual perpetrator of all the positions of the human mind — ^from a 

violences, which from retaliated inju- contempt of misfortunes, pain, and 

ries distract the world with bloodshed death, and a confidence in the pro- 

and devastation. It is the engine by tection of the Almighty. . Valour is 

"vv^iich the strong are enabled to plan- not that sort of violence, by which the 

der the weak; the proud to trample kingdom of heaven is to be taken; 

upon the humble ; and the guilty to nor are the turbulent spirits of heroes 

oppress the innocent It is me chief and conquerors admissible into those 

instrument which ambition employs regions of peace, subordination, and 

in her unjust pursuits of wealth and tranquillity. 

r!I!S\"'u " ^f^^""^ ^ T""^ ^*- Dr. Adam Smith, 1790.-It is re- 

tl^^^ ^^^ ^""^^'.u ^■^^"' ""^ "parked by this writer, and the fact is 

itideed congenial with the rehgion rf j^^^ed notorious, " That no man in- 

Pagans, whose gods were for the most ^^ ^^ ^^ ,^ ^^ ^ ^^^ 

'^uiS'^\'!I'* ""^ '^^'^'^^^T' either of his parents or friends. From 

'^**l?'I''ii?rH'" a reward for ^ ^^at moment they consider him as 

jmschu^ik which they had perpetrated j^^ ^^ exert atf the influence they 
upon earthy and therefore with them ^ ^ deter him from what theV 



- ^i'JJ^f 7''^''^' "^^ ^'^u^^'f? consider as a ruinous step." 

engrossed that denomination to itself; „ , , W • ^.r * 

bat whatever merit it may have as- Edmund JBurke, 1797.— War sns- 

aumed among Pagans, with Chris- pends the rules of moral obligation; 

tians it can pretend to none, and few ^^ ^^^^ ?* ^^ suspended, is in dan- 

or none are the occasions in which ^^^ ^^ *>«*ng totaUy abrogated. 

they are permitted to exert it They Dr. Paley, — ^No two things can be 

-are so fiir from being allowed to in- more different, than the heroic and 

flict evil, that they are forbid 6ven to the Christian characters.. . . / 
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. Dr. Mcare.'^The greadest part of 
the staadiiig aimies on the continent 
of Europe, secure the despotism of 
the prince, whose maintenance is a 
most severe burden upon the coun- 
tries which support them. The indi- 
yiduals who compose these armies are 
miserable, by the tyranny exeroised 
oyer them; and are themselves the 
cause of misery to their fellow dti- 
aens, by the tyranny they exercise. 
But it will be said, they defend the 
nation from foreign enemies. Alas ! 
.could a foreign conqueror occasion 
more wretoheSness than such defen- 
ders! When he who calls himself 
protector, has stripped me of my pro- 
« perty, and deprived me of my nee- 
aom, I cannot return him very cordial 
thanks, when he teDs me that he will 
defend me from every other robber. 

Edward Gihbm, 1794.— If a Be- 
dowe^i discovers firom a£Eur a solitary 
traveller, he rides furiously against 
him, crying with a loud voice, " Un- 
dress thysdf, thy aunt (my wife) is 
wi&out a garment." A ready sub- 
mission entitles him to mercy, resist- 
ance will provoke the aggressor, and 
his own blood must expiate the blood 
which he presumes to shed in legiti- 
mate defence. *A nngle robber^ or a 
few associates^ are branded with their 
genuine name ; but the exploits of a 
numerous hand assmne the character 
of a lawful and honourable war. 

^ Bishop WaisQKi, — Christianity, in 
its rc^aras, steps bevond the narrow 
boimas of national advantage, in quest 
of universal good; itdoes not encou- 
rage ^particular patriotism, in opposi- 
tion to general benignity ; or prompt 
tf» Ipve ofur, country, at the expence of 
our inte|;rity ;' or allow us to indulge 
our passions to the detriment of thou- 
lands. . ]t looka upon all the human 
race as children of the same Father, 
^nd wishes than equal blessipgs : in 
ordering us to do good, to love as 
brethi^en, to forgive injuries, and to 
study^ peace, it quite annihilates the 
disposition for martial glory ; and i^t* 
terly debases the pomp of iw« 



Opinions of the Hon, Taos. Jew^. 
FfiRSON and the Hon, John Jay, 
on the subjects of Peace and War. 

[From the Friend of PeMe.] 

The following letters of the above 
gentlemen are in answer to commu- 
nicatioiis addressed to them respeo-^ 
tively, in 1817, by tiie Secretieury of 
the Massachusetts Peace Society. 

^Vv. 26, 1817. 

Sir, — ^You have not been mistaken 
in supposing my views and feelings to 
be in favour of the abolition of War. 
Of m^ disposition to maintain peace 
until its condition shall be made less 
tolerable than that of war itsc^, the 
world has had proofs, and more per- 
haps than it has approved. I hope it 
is practicable by improving the minds 
and morals of society, to lessen the 
disposition to war ; but of its abolition 
I despair. Still, on the axiom that a 
less degree of evil is preferable to a 
greater, no means should be neglected 
which may add weight to the better 
scale. The enrolment yon propose 
therefore, of my name, in the records 
of your society, cannot be unaccept- 
able to me ; it will be a true testi- 
mony of my principles and persuasion 
that the state of peace is. that which 
most improves the manners and morals, 
the prosperity and happiness, of man- 
kind; and although I dare not pro- 
mise myself that it can be perpetually 
maintained, yet if, by the inculcations 
of reason or religion, the perversities 
of oar nature can be so far corrected 
as sometimes to prevent the necessity, 
either supposed or real, of an appeal 
to the blinder scourges of war, murder 
and devastation, the benevolent en- 
deavours of the friends of peace will 
not be entirely without remuneration. 

I pray you to accept the assurance 
of my respect and consideration. 

Th. Jefferson. 

REMARKS. 

The above letter from Mr. Jeffer- 
son was commimicated to the trustees 
of the Massachusetts Peace Society 
at an annual meeting, and he was 
admitted as an honorary member. 

Lest some should imagine that Mr. 
Jefferson was not duly apprised of 
the character and the object of the 
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Peace Societj, when he gave his 
name to " add weight to the better 
Scale," it mdy be proper to state — 
that, from the time of the correspon- 
denee^ the seterAl numbers of The 
Friend of Pemee had been reguktfly 
sent to bun ; and that a copy of the 
eonsdtntionof the Society was inclos- 
ed in llie ktter to which he replied 
in giring fais^ leoiftenl to become a^* 
member. 

As the Society was formed for no 
party purpose, and as it embracer 
men ,01 the different political and reli- 
ckms denominations^ we may hope 
liat it will occasion peater amity 
among die eitieens of the United 
Stales^ ajs well as between them and 
die people of other countries. The 
contmuance of peace with foreign 
nations may greatly depend on our 
6eing at peaee among ourselves; 

12 Nov. 1817. 

Rbv. Sir, — On the 8th inst I re- 
ceived by the mail your letter of the 
39th uli. 

. Having no desire either to conceal 
or obtmde my opinion relative to the 
objects of the Peace Society, I will 
liow endeavour to express it clearly, 
though concisely. 

So far as the object of the Society is 
to expose the guilt and the evils of 
uiQust and unnecessary war, I approve 
of it ; and cordially wish them success. 

A& to war manifestly just and ne- 
cessary, the s<^tptares antecedent to 
the' Christian ^ra regard it as being 
(OBsistent with the moral law ; which 
having proeeeded from the wisdom 
and will of the Great Sovereign of the 
universe, (who never contradicts him- 
self) must be peilect, and re^i^ire no 
no ofaaAge. The got^^ explaiBS,aiid 
enforces, but has not made a single 
iteration in Ae moral law; and con- 
sequently allows and permits just and 
necessary war; I also concur in the 
prevailing optnion, that prodenee ex- 
horts every nation to be censtantiy^ 
preparedftowBgesuehwari and that 
on the occurrence of a proper occa^ 
sion, it is their duty as well as t^eir 
right to wage it with decision, energy,' 
and unsinimity, until terms of peace, 
fit to be demanded ;or aeceptted, shalr 
be-obtained; 



What consdtutes a jnsc and rieoes- 
sary war, is another lysestion. TM 
principles which decide it are obvious.* 
The difficulty is in applying them- ae^ 
cording to the dictates of reason and 
conscience, unbiassed by certain pas-. 
siOns which rarely accord with either. . 

Until the gospel shall have exten- 
^vely corrected the hereditary depra-^ 
vity of mankind,* the wickedkess ity 
suiting from il;;wiil. In my opinion,' 
continue to produce national sins mhI: 
national punishments ^ aiid, by catus* 
ing unjust wars, and other enlpaUe 
practices, to render just wars occa- 
sionally indispensable. 

Accept my thanks for the copy of 
&e correspondence which was en- 
closed in your letter. ' With the respeef 
and the sentiments of esteeas whiek 
your <^lice and' character natbraliy 
suggest, I am, reverend Sir, yoor 
obedient servant, John J^y. , 

najiARKS. 

On several interesting questions 
there is a difference of opinion among 
those who sincerely Mish for the abo- 
lition of war. Mr. Jay is doabtlest 
to be regarded as a friend of peace, 
although he may dissent from others 
m some respects, as to the best means 
of attaining the end. In die follow- 
ing paragraph he meets the views of 
the Feace Society : " So far as the 
object of the Society is to expose the 
guilt and the evils of unjust and un-' 
necessary war, I approve of it; and 
cordially wish them success." Tins 
is saying much in few words; and 
Mr.. Jay and' die whole cdttmiaii^r 
may be nistmd, duit it is not tk^ 
desire of the Peaioe Sbelefy, ii» df 
any of fts ineml>ers,tonyor dbliirf 
thsog in' opposition to '* war ndo^ 
ffesKly justand neoeisai^." 

Bm '« wfakt coMHates a just abff 
neeessary war, is another questien ''^ 
a^qne^ioli too of the firftt magniftiie, 
and one whiidh demands th6 ma^sm 
attention of the tnembers of tile V^ttetf 
&red«ty, and of eviery itfl^lJ^elif tataBC 
F6r; pvobelbly.thtr«:is no cuusr tiMf 
Mkpeeting wHdi iff^ tov6 h ^ tf ' ilkW cl 
ftejrn^tttl^ dei^nred^ ^ 
- Hitfafexto "there fie^tHift^' lHh^'bQ€li* 
no define atid 9nA:6¥k^Sdi^li^ 
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dples relating to the question. Hence, 
in every war, men have been divided 
in their opinions ; while one has de- 
clared it to be just and necessary, 
another has affirmed the contrary. 
And it is certainly possible that such 
light may yet arise, as will unite all 
men in the belief, that no war can be 
just or necessary, except it be clearly 
required by God, and consistent with 
the command — '■'' All things whatso- 
ever ye would that men should do to 
you, do ye even so to them." 

The letter of Mr. Jay naturally in- 
vites attention to the long neglected 
question — " What constitutes, a just 
and necessary war ]" Other ques- 
tions to which the letter would give 
rise have been discussed in preceding 
IVunabers.* 

If it can be clearly ascertained 
what wars are not "just and neces- 
sary," a great point will be gained. 
For this purpose I sbaU state a num- 
ber of propositions, to which 1 be- 
lieve Mr. Jay will accede, and which 
may lead others to correct conclusions 
on this important subject. 

1. A war manifesto, by a party in 
his own cause, declaring a war to be 
just, is no valid evidence of the fact 
asserted. For, says Frederic the 
Great, " When sovereigns are deter- 
mined to come to a rupture, they will 
not hesitate conceniing materials for 
a manifesto." — 2. No war can be just 
and necessary on both sides of the 
contest ; but it may on each side be 
both unjust and unnecessary. — 3. Un- 
just war is positively murderous, and 
the most atrocious of human crimes.' 
^—4. Every war is unjust which re- 
sults from a thirst for military fame, 
wealth, or power. — 5. No war can be 
just and necessary, which might be 
avoided by the display of an upright 
and pacific spirit on the part of those 
by whom it i& waged. — 6. No war 
can be *' manifestly just and necea- 
sary," if terms of accommodation am 
attainable, which are really better 

♦ Seer Review of the argmnent from 
the Old Testament, pp. 28 and 68, of the 
Herald of Peace, vol. U. 

VOL. III. 



than war for the mass of the people 
concerned. — 7. It is neither just nor 
necessary for rulers to make war to 
revenge a wrong, if by so doing they 
will naturaUy bring on their own 
people greater evils, than even their 
enemies would otherwise think of in- 
flicting. — 8. No war can be piani- 
festly just and necessary, in making 
which, the natural rights, the happi- 
ness and the lives of subjects, are re* 
garded as the property of rulers, to 
e bartered away in projects of am- 
bition, conquest, or revenge. — 9. No 
war can be " manifestly just " which 
is made with the expectation, that the 
evils to be inflicted will principally 
fall not on the guilty but the innocent 
— 10. It can never be *' manifestly 
just and necessary " to make a volun- 
tary sacrifice of the present peace 
and happiness of a nation, and involve 
it in the crimes and calamities of war, 
unless there is solid ground of assur- 
ance, that this sacrifice of present good, 
and all the evils to be incurred, will 
be overbalanced by the benefits which 
will result from the contest, — 11. It 
is not " manifisstly just and neces- 
sary " for rulers of different nations to 
call together armies of men, who 
have no just cause of complaint against 
each other, and then require these 
unoffending subjects to murder one 
another, to decide an ungodly dispute 
between their sovereigns. — 12. TMre 
are at most but very few cases in 
which it can be " manifestly just and 
necessary " for rational beings, espe- 
cially for Christians, to debase them-r 
selves to a level with wolves and 
tigers, by deciding their quarrels, not 
by reason and justice, but by craft, 
dexterity and muscular force. 

It is believed that few mep of in- 
telligence, candour, and serious re- 
flection, will deny th^ correctness of 
any of these twelve proposition$. Let 
these then 'be admitted as the dictates 
of reason, benevolence, and justice ; 
and let the wars of Christendont, 
from the days of Constantine to the 

E resent time, be impartially examined 
y these principles, and what wiD be 

N 
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the result! If we set Christianity 
aside, as kaving nothing to do with 
the question, w3l it not still be evi- 
dent, that of all the wars of Christen- 
dom, there has not been so many as 
one in a hundred, which was " mani- 
festly just and necessary,*' and which 
might not have been avoided, to great 
advantage to the parties concerned ? 

However, in deciding what is just 
and necessary, people in general are 
greatly, but unconsciously, influenced 
by the popular opinions and customs 
ot'the age in which they happen to live. 

But whatever may be said in ex- 
cuse for the wars of former ages, 
while the rulers of Christian nations 
were so enveloped in darkness and 
barbarism, as to see no better method 
for settling their disputes, than that of 
imitating me pagans, the savages, and 
the beasts of prey ; we may not hence 
infer, that there will be the same ex- 
cuse in a more improved state of so- 
ciety. The time certainly may come, 
if it oe not come already, when Chris- 
tians will see that they can do much 
better without war than with it, and 
as well as the people of this age have 
done without other sanguinary cus- 
toms which are now so generally ex- 
ploded. 

Blessings of the Millennial State. 
Isaiah Ixv. 20—22. 

This passage is generally under- 
stood to refer to the glory of the latter 
day, of which Longevity will be a 
distinguishing blessmg. I shall tran- 
scribe the improved version of the 
words from Bishop Lowth:-* 

*' No more shall there be an infant short lived ; 
Nor an old man who hath not fnlfllled his days ; 
^or he that dieth at an hundred years shall die a 

boy; 
And the sinner that dieth at an hundred years, 

shall be deemed accursed. 
. And they shall bnild houses, and shall inhabit 

them ; 
And they shall plant Tineyards, and shall eat the 

flrait fliereof ; 
'Thffy shall not plant, and another eat : 
For as the days of a tree shall be the days of my 

people ; 
And they shall wear oat the work* ot their ow» 

hands.' 



The; connexion of this passage with 
the rest of the chapter, plainly shows 
that the prosperous state of the Chris- 
tian Church is the object in view; 
and that *^ the new heavens and the 
new earth," signify that glorious and 
happy state of believers, when the 
knowledge of tfie Lord shall be uni- 
versal, when War shall have ceased, 
and peace and joy prevail all over 
the world. 

The duration of human life will 
then be lengthened. At present 
nearly half of the human race die 
in infancy; but this sad mortality 
shall cease, and there shall be no 
more " an infant short-lived ;" one 
that " comes up like a flower" in the 
morning, and fades before noon. 
The man who now dies at seventy, 
is thought to have lived long; but 
then, he who shall die at an hundred, 
shall be thought to have died — a 
youth; and the sinner (for a few 
such will be found even in the Mil- 
lennium) will be judged to have 
Serished by an early and untimely 
eath, if he complete only a century. 
But, generally, the people of that 
period shall enjoy a continuance of 
ufe, equal to that of a long-lived 
tree ; and some trees have doubtless 
remained for a thousand years.* 
Not that every one born in the Mil- 
lennium shaU five exactly that period; 
the expression denotes a great length 

* M the dojfs of a tree. Bishop Lowth, 
in his Bote on this passage, says, **• It is 
commonly supposed that the oak, one of 
the most long-lived of the trees, lasts 
about one thousand years ; being five 
hundred growing to full perfection, and 
as many decaying. See Evelyn, Sylva, 
B. 3. c. S. 

The Emperor of China, in a poem, a 
translation of which was published at 
Paris 1770, speaks of a tree in his conn- 
tiy, which lives more than one hundred 
ages ^ and of another, which after eighty 
ages IS only in its prime. His couunen- 
tator carries the matter much farther, 
but the chronology, &c. of the Chinese 
is often extravagant. The prophet's idea 
seems to be, that they shall live to the 
age of the Antediluvians. 

The cedars of Lebanon are reputed |o 
be ahnost ineorruptible and immortal. Iii 
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of life, probalbl J equal to that of the 
Antediluvians, who lived seven, eight, 
nine hundred years, or more. Some 
suppose that their longevity was for 
the purpose of the more speedy 
population of the earth, and that, 
when that design was accomplished, 
the duration of life was reduced. 
The restoration of the original dura- 
tion of life may be intended for similar, 
yet for superior j^urposes, which may 
presently be noticea. 

One advantage, mentioned in the 
text, to be obtained, will be the en- 
joyment of man's labour. It was a 
curse denounced on a wicked man of 
old, Deut. xxviii. 30, '' Thou shalt 
build a house, and thou shalt not 
dweU therein ; thou shalt plant a vine- 
yard, and shalt not gather the grapes 
thereof ;"— death shall cut thee off, 
and so deprive thee of the expected 
fruitof thy toil. And how frequently 
do we still behold instances of this 
nature ! But in the millennial state^ 
the case will be reversed — the builder 
of a house shall live long to enjoy 
the accommodations he had planned 
and produced ; and he shall oe grati- 
fied with the rich produce of the 
orchard which he planted. And this 
enjoyment shall be so extended, that 
he shall have occasion to build and 
plant again, for '* he shall wear out 
the wo^s of his own hands." This 
is rarely, if ever, the case now. Even 
a slightly-built house will generally; 
be habitable long after its builder is 
in the grave; and mansions, such 
as men of affluence erect for their 
own use, may be tenanted by suc- 
ceeding generations of the same 
£unily: but in the Millennium the 
builder must set to work again, and 
build another house, which may ac- 
commodate him and his increasing 
family for a few centuries longer. 

It may be asked, ««What advan- 

„^^,^^,^,^^— ^^»^ii— ,— — — »i— .i^fci II ■ 

the Temple of Apollo at Utica, it is said 
there vcre cedar trees nearly two thou- 
sand years old. Maundrel and others de- 
scribe cedars twen^-two or more yards 
In diameter. See Encyclopaedia Britau- 
nica, nndor th€ word Pvnut" 



tage will ihere be in all dus! Do 
we not find that old age is usually 
attended with labour and sorrow ; that 
desires fail ; the senses become blunt, 
and the man of many years says, I 
have no pleasure iathera ? " True, 
it is so now, but the longevity which 
we contemplate will be vigorous and 
tranquil — toe old age of Moses, con- 
cermng whom, when he had finished 
his one hundred and twentieth year, 
we are told that " his eye was not 
dim, neither was his natural tbrce 
abated." Grey hairs will then indeed 
be a crown of glory.* These aged 
saints will descend the hill of life, 
rejoicing in the consolations of the 
Gospel ; and their hearts exult in the 
pleasinff hope of beine ere long re- 
moved &om earth, and united to the 
general assembly and church of the 
first-bom. in heaven, where Ihey shall 
be ever with, the Lord.* 

It is true that long life is in scrip- 
ture, a promise rather of the Old thao 
of die New Testament.. It seems 
then to have been earnestKr desired 
even by the saints, and to have been 
esteemed as a token of the Divine 
approbation. Under the New Testa^ 
ment, which is more spiritual in its 
constitution, precepts and promises, 
it is rarely mentioned ; and the happi-^ 
ness of being with Christ was pre^ 
ferred by the chiefest of the apostles 
to the most useful and honourable 
station in the church. But we may 
reasonably suppose that God has wise 
and gracious aesigns in restoring to 
the nullennial saints the longevity an* 
ciently enjoyed by the Patriarchs. 

A Believer of three or four hundred 
years standiiu; will be able to enter-* 
tain the youth of his day with the 
pleasing relation of what he has wit- 
nessed in the mwing advancement 
of the Saviours kin^om; the suc- 
cess which has crowned the labours 
of missionaries in distant regions; 
and the triumphs of divine grace in 
the subjugation of whole nations to 
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* See Dr. Bogne's Dis«oors«s mi tiia 
MillcuiiiiBi, page ISS. 
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ihe sceptre of ImmanueJ. Men of 
God,*wh6'6ctve preacKed His word for 
five or six hundred years, will be 
heard with profound attention, sacred 
delight, and unspeakable edification ; 
and the rising generations will be sti- 
mulated to holy leal in promoting the 
kingdom of the Saviour, and diffusing 
to eul around them the blessings of the 
benevolent Gospel. 

It is highly probable that the Scrip- 
tures will be tar better understood m 
those happy days than they are at 
present. The developement of the 
prophecies will afford a high degree 
of delight, and prove a key to those 
which remain unaccomplished. The 
observation and expenence of wise 
and good men, who have walked with 
God longer than Enoch or Noah did, 
will throw a wonderful beauty and 
lustre on the sacred book, and render 
the study of it inconceivably gratify- 
ing to pious minds ; while the nearing 
prospect of the final consummation of 
the whole system of redemption, will 
produce an anticipation of bliss, 
creating " a heaven begun below." 
If it be asked, How can these 
things be 1 we answer, By the abun- 
dant effusion of the Holy Spirit, a 
specimen of which was afforded on 
the day of Pentecost. What God 
bias done, he can do again ; and we 
are persuaded he will do so, because 
he has promised it. Why then should 
it be thought incredible by any, that 
" a nation should be bom in a day V 
See Isa. xxxii. 15.* 

The preaching of the Gospel will 
doubtless be the principal instrument, 
in the hands of tne Spirit, of effect- 
ing this glorious change. " The word 
of the kuigdom" must be the instru- 
ment of extending and cohipleting, as 
it was of commencing this kingdom. 
It must be preached to all nations, in 
ord^r to produce " the obedience of 
faith," and to bring all the reason- 
ings of men into subjection to the 

authority of Christ ; and, as a secon- 

. »"■'■ ■' ■ ' " i I ' ■ ■ ■ 1.... I I. , .... 

* Beautifully illustrated in Bogue's 
Hth J>i»:oarse on th^ Millennium. 



dary means, the readii^ of the Starip-; 
tures, which must be translated into 
all languages, .and dispersed over sJil 
countries. Blessed be God, these 
means are already in operation, and 
every one who sincerely prays, " Thy. 
kingdom come," must, lend his aid ta 
these holy efforts. We have seen, 
with admiration and thanksgiving, 
what effects have been produced iu 
the last twenty years ; and should the 
same means be continued and multi- 
plied for twenty or fifty years more; 
we may hope wr, at least, the com- 
mencement of the glorious season of 
which we speak. 

Probably there are subsidiary, 
means which God may. be pleased to 
employ for the same purpose. We 
cannot observe without heartfelt sa-. 
tisfaction the endeavours now used 
to promote " universal Education/* 
by which millions of human beings^ 
will be enabled to read, and hear 
with understanding, the great things 
of God. We perceive, in some in- 
stances, that "kings are becoming 
nursing fathers, and queens nursing 
mothers" to the church of Christ 
The wonderful improvement in the 
art of Printing, by which, under the 
auspices of Bible Societies, copies of 
the Scriptures are easily multiplied 
and rendered astonishingly cheap-— 
the great discoveries in Chemistry and 
Medicine, which may tend to the pre- 
vention or ready cure of many dis- 
eases, and <?onsequently to the pro- 
longation of life ; the aiscoveries of 
nations before unknown; the im- 
provements in Agriculture, by which 
a population, vastly increased, may 
be amply provided for 7— and a variety 
of other favourable circumstances, al- 
ready appearing, may, with others 
yet unknown, conduce to the pleas* 
ing object in . view — a happy, holy, 
and useful longevity. G. B. 

Although the foregoinf; article has recently ttp- 

? eared in a periodical pnblication of immense cir« 
ulation, we yet could not resist the inclination to 
give it a place in Tht Herald of Ptact ; so highly 
do we estimate its intrinsic beauties, heightened 
as they neeetsarily are. by oar admiration of the 
laboriously benevolent and pubjic useful life of its 
venerable Author,— £ci. 
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^ .^Wqt jogain^t yapies^ , univer8all;y amongst the inhabitants : 

It is with no sniaD degree of dis* Nothing therefore remains but to 

appointment that we rise from the conclude that the die is cast— that 

perusal of the very recent long de- the Peace of Europe, so loudly 

bates in the two Houses of Parlia- vaunted and so dearly earned, is at 

ment on the Neapolitan War, without an end before the authors of it have 



being able to abstract any thing 
of a pacific tendency: the subject 
appears by the reports to have 
been handled in a political view 
merely; and the promoters of the 
discussion failed completely in their 
attempt to ascertain the British 
Government's share in the transac- 
tion. — In the meantime there seems 
no reason to doubt, according to the 
latest continental advices, that the 
Austrian army, to the number of 
40,000, passed the Po on the 28th 
and 29tfa of Janua)ry, and were ad- 
vancing upon Naples in three columns 
by three different routes. It is also 
confidently stated, that in case of re- 
sistance on the part of .the Neapoli- 
tans, the above troops will be followed 
by 80,000 more ! This ominous in- 
telhgence is further confirmed by 



ceased to laud its praises, or those 
who purchased it with their blood 
and treasure have begun to taste its 
promised good fruits. 

To those who can peruse the .above 
intelligence with indifference, and 
can look forward to the probable eon- 
sequences of these hostile movements 
without a thrilling sensation of horror, 
we earnestly recommend a serious 
attention to tfie following borrowed 

REFLECTIONS : 

When it is considered how little 
the most boasted governments have 
been able or inclined to prevent the 
greatest calamity of the world, the 
frequent recurrence of war, it is na^ 
tural to conclude, that there has been 
some radical defect or error in all 
government, hitherto instituted on the 
face of the earth. Violence may be 
used where there is no government. 
Governments pretend to direct human 



news from Naples, where every pre- affairs by reason: but war is a dere- 



paration appears to be making for 
the reception of an enemy : a con- 
siderable CBi^o of arms and ammu- 
nition had arrived there from Eng- 
land—the strong fortress of Gaeta, 
the ley of the kingdom on the side 
of Rome, was entrusted to a lieute- 
nant-generalr— the Prince Regent was 
about to review the troops, consisting 
of 12 battalions of national guard, 
2 regiments of cavalry, 3 battalions 
of local militia, and a portion of the 
Neapphtan legion— while General 
Pepe reported from the Bruttian 
provinces, that 36,000* militia and 
legionaries were embodied, and that 
a spirit of ardent patriotism prevailed 



liction of reason, a renunciation of 
all that refines and improves human 
nature, and an appeal to brute force. 
Man descends from the heights to 
which philosophers and legislators 
had raised him in society ; takes the 
sword, and surpasses the beasts of 
the fores* in ferocity. Yet, so fiar 
from thinking himself culpable, he 
deems his destructive employment the 
most honourable of all human occu- 
pations, because governments have 
pohticaily contrived to throw a glossy 
mantle, covered with tinsel and 
spangles, over the horrors of bloodr 
shed and devastation. 

We hear much 6f necessary 
wars ; but it is certainlv true, that a 
real, absolute, unavoidable necessity 
for war, such a& alone can render it 
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just, has seldbm occurred in the his- 
tory of man. The pride, the wanton 
cruelty of absolute princes, caring 
nothing for human life, have in aU 
ages, without the least necessity, in- 
volved the world in war. 

He who would hare shuddered 
to spill a drop of blood, in a hostile 
contest, as a private man, shall de- 
luge whole provinces, as an absolute 
prince, ana laugh over the subju- 
gated plains which he has fertilized 
with human gore. 

What are the chief considerations 
with such men, previously to going 
to vrar, and at its conclusion 1 Evi- 
dently the expence of money. Little 
is said or thought of the lives lost, or 
devoted to be lost, except as matters 
of pecuniary value. Humanity, in- 
deed, weeps in silence and soutude, 
in the sequestered shade of private 
life; but is a single tear shed in 
courts, and camps, and cabinets ? 
When men hish in command, men 
of fortune and fiimily, fall, their deeds 
are blazoned, and they figure in his- 
tory ; but who, save tlie poor vridow 
and the orphan, enquire after the very- 
names of the rank and file 1 There 
they lie, a mass of human flesh, not 
80 much regretted as the horses they 
rode, or the arms they bore. While 
ships often go down to the bottom, 
struck by the iron thunder-bolts of 
war, and not a life is saved ; the na- 
tional loss is estimated according to 
the weight of metal wasted, and the 
magnitude and expence of the wooden 
casUe. 

Ploratur lachrymis amissa peCnuia veris ! 

Juv. 

There is nothing which one can so 
reluctantly pardon in the great ones 
of this world, as the little value they 
entertain for the life of a man. Pro- 
perty, if seized or lost, may be re- 
stored; and without property, man 
may enjoy a thousand delightful 
pleasures of existence. The sun 
shines as warmly on the poor as on 
-the rich; and the gale of health 
breathes its balsam into the cottage 



casement cm the heath, no less 
sweetly and salubriously than into 
the portals of the palace. Bat can 
the lords of this world, who are so 
lavish of the lives of their inferiors, 
with all their boasted power, give the 
cold heart to beat again, or relume 
the light of the eye once dimmed by 
the shades of death ? Shew me^ one 
might say to them, your authority for 
taking away that which ye never 
gave, and cannot give ; for undoing 
flie work of God, and extinguishing 
the lamp of life which was illumi- 
nated with a ray from heaven 1 
Where is your charter to privilege 
murder ? You do the work of Satan, 
who was a destroyer ; and your right, 
if you possess any, must have ori- 
ginated from the iistther of mischief 
and misery. 

There is nothing so precious as 
the life of a man. A philosopher of 
antiquity, who possessed not the re- 
ligion of philanthropy, who knew 
not that man came from heaven, and 
is to return thither; who never heard 
the doctrine authenticated, that man 
i» favoured with a communication of 
the divine nature by the holy Spirit 
of God ; yet under all these disad- 
vantages, maintained that, homo est 
res sacra, that every human crea- 
ture IS coksfcrated, to God, and 
therefore inviolable by- his fellow 
man, without profanation. All the 
gold of Ophir, all the gem^ of Gol- 
conda, cannot buy a single life, nor 
pa^ for its loss. It ^ above all 
pnce. 

Language has found no name 
sufficiently expressive of the dia- 
bolical villany of wretches, who 
without personal provocation, in the 
mere wantonness of power, and for 
the sake of increasing what they al- 
ready possess in too great abundance, 
rush into murder! Murder of the 
innocent ! Murder of myriads ! Mur- 
der of the stranger ! neither knowing 
nor caring how many of their feUow 
creatures, with richts to life and hap- 
piness equal to their own, are urged 
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bj poverty to shed their last drop of power. Thgr porerty, and not their 

blood in a foreign land, far from the will, consents. May Heaven's sweet 

endearments of kindred. A man, a mercy, then, wash off the blood-s.ains 

reasonable being, a christian, plung- from their hands, and reserve its wrath 

ing the bayonet, without passion, into for those whose thirst of power, which 

the bowels of a man for hire ! The they never had a wish to use for the 

poor creatures who actually do this good of man, leads them to wade to 

(in despotic countries) are but me- it through seas of human gore ! 
chanical instruments of knaves in 



THE PARAOE. 

Thb eagle's plumes are brown or gray ; 
The lioir wears a tawny coat ; 
We hear not music in the note 

Of beast or bird of prey : 
But Man, preparing to destroy, 
Puts on the forms, the sounds of joy. 

Sad is the dii^e of howling winds. 
When o'er the ship the billows fly ; 
Heaven's thunder in the sable sky 
. It's warning terror finds ; 
Which Man, preparing to destroy. 
Hides in the forms, the sounds of joy. 

Earth's bosom, ere it heaves around, 
Rent by the force of hidden fire, 
Groans fearfully, and throbbinffs dire 

Proclaim the deep-felt wound: 
Yet Man, his purpose to destroy, 
Speaks but in forms and sounds of joy. 

Since neither beast nor bird of prey. 
Nor ocean, nor the stormy cloud, 
Nor opening earth, is wont to shroud 

Grim death in semblance gay; 
Since these, commission'd to destroy. 
Take not the forms, the sounds of joy, 

Whence, Man! thy strange anomaly ! 
Does Nature, feeling secret shame 
The murderous purpose to proclaim. 

Her laws reverse for thee 1 
No — ^while the battle bids destroy. 
Nor eye nor ear is fed with joy. 

Thj lightning scatters ruin then : 
Thy piercing blade extorts the groan ; 
And sea and earth and sk v bemoan 

The monstrous mirth of Men ; 
Who march, their fellows to destroy. 
In pleasing forms, with sounds of joy ! 
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• Hadleigli, Sd Nov. 1821. 

To the Editor of the Herald of Peace. 

Should the whole or a part of the accompanying Inscription be admissible, its 
insertion will oblige Your*s, J. H. C. 

INSCRIPTION FOR THE TOMB OF 

GUTHRON THE DANE, 

In St. Mary* 8 Churchy Hadleighy Suffolk. 

O STAY thee, Stranger ; o'er this hallow'd CTound 
In solemn silence pause ! Here sleeps the Chief, 
Whom royal Alfred, with a Christian's zeal, 
From deeds of savage slaughter, from the rites 
Of Odin, bath'd in blood and breeding war, 
Tum'd to the living God — Guthrun the Dane. 

Here oft, repentant of the erring course 

That stain'd nis dawn of manhood, hath he bow'd 

His head in meekness ; with a pilgrim's &ith 

Abjur'd the idols of his native land ; 

Pray'd for redeeming grace ; and, sighing deep, 

Dropped tiie lone tear upon his Saviour's cross : 

Then, hence retiring, with a patriot's care 

Rul'd his brief realm, and kept his vow in peace. 

O ye, who, mid the strife of battle, bum 

With lust of fame or pow'r I Say, have ye felt, 

E'en in the glow of conquest, when the car 

In triumph bore you o*er the tented field. 

Felt ye a throb of joy so keenly sweet, 

Sijch thrilling rapture, as did Gut h rum feel 

When, free irom ruthless rage and thirst of blocMi, 

The storm of vengeful passion lull'd to rest. 

Here, prostrate at St. Mary's shrine, he felt 

His heart within him yearning for his God 'i 

Go, Stranger, if perchance to thee belong 
The honour'd name of Father, teach thy sons, 
That not in deeds of rapine or of spoil, 
Power's forceful arm, or vict'ry*s crimson steel, 
Consists the virtue or the cooa of man ; 
That He, who bade them breathe and live, alone 
Looks on the heart, alone vouchsafes to dwell 
In that pure bosom, where, with Peace, reside 
The sister-forms of Piety and Love. 

Drake^s Winter Nighti. 
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, TO THE FRIElfDS OF PEACE. 

OTJR readers, and the Friends of subjugation or destructiofi of a wtiol^ 
Peace in general, will parti- people is gone forth. The imperiaty 
cipate with us in those feelings of 46lf-electedarbiter8| — ihepacificatan 
deep concern and painful * regret, of Europe^ kare determined that the 
which the transactioiis in Italy have Neapolitans shall submit implicitly to 
excited. To the kst moAseHt we w^rd their dictates. A Nation^ happy under 
willing to hope that the Coniereiicea its legitimate Sovereign, — tranquil 
at Larybacfa Wovdd faare recoil^ tf under its established Government, an3 
pacific termidation. It teeiaed i»» al peace with all the world, is to be. 
credible fbatPotenlateSfCaUaigdieniw visited with the vengeance of two 
sdveb Christiant, aod imited profess^ or three foreign Powers, because from 
edlytdj9rei8rf?e the peace of Europe, the palace to the cottage Uiey have 
should be the first to direct the maiY^ chosen to adopt some improvement* 
ef anrnea ligaiQst a peacefdl and tin-' in theit political forms. If their ene-> 
(HfeiKfinf people t-^Espeeiid^^ thai mies succeed, every nation where a 
the empeto^ of IUiflii4,-^dil»patr{m particle of liberty remains will ^me 
of refigions inihtictwfi, the friend oC reasdn to tremble. And who can sajr 
Bfble Societies, and Ae protector of that England even^ will be I^ng in 
Cisistiaii ttmobioiiarieft, skeuld l^tti safetv ? Wbo Wi tell how soon the 
Uiiuwiftdsiiehmeaiawsi Aks! how same auth<»ities whipb have directed 
hare the Fiiends'of Mumafiity ant the Invasion of Italy, will not ordcHr 
PeHee been deeeited ! Hie hire tt tiiehr myrniidonsto ravage our jlieuiii 
arinkaiy siway, a feaor lest the into* wjitL^ire and moi^ if» by iJie u^ani- 
encQ of tl^ Royal prerogative 'i^bMld mous concurrence of. King^ l^o^si 
be narrowed, sod perhaps the se^Kil ani Cortmibnp, any, measures of re- 
suggestions of* Ambition, have .^i- iform should be adopted.' 
ttttphed over the still small voice of We neither have, nor wish to have, 
• Peace. The Members of the im- any thing to do with the alleged poli* 
pioiislydenominated "Holy Alliance" Heal reasons for this proceeding of 
have sufficiendy*. evidenced that they the continental emperors. We view 
. ve aiumated by motivee which have it upon Ae broad and immutable 
no- sanction in the 'ttoble, benevofent, ground of mord principle andC^fariisr 
iud , disinterested priiid]^eB ^ of - the tian duty — and feel compelled to 4$^ 
iChrbtian religion. Thet)Tderfor the signate it a most unwarrantable and 
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98 Defence of the Peace Society. [April 

cruel act o( aggression. "We coi^- cause of Christian Benevolence, be- 

dently anticipate; its completer fru8tr&. cause there is no other where the 

tion ; and have onlj to pK|,y that it trudis of religion and the duties of 

may be effected without effusion of humanity have been so generally and 

blood. so -mercifully diffused. 

But what is now the duty of Chris- We conclude with earnestly wish- 

tia», and of Christian governments ? ing, in reference to the subject of this 

They have it no longer in their power address, that every believer in Chris- 

to prevent the commencemmit of hos- tianity would impress indelibly upon 

tile movements: That blessed reflec- his memory, and his heart, the Sa- 

tion is lost to them for ever. But viour's declaration — "Blessed are the 

may they not yet stay the murdering peace-makers, for they shall be called 

si^ord! may they not strangle the the children of God." 

savage monster War while yet in his 21st MaixA, 1821. 

in&ncyl and heal the wounds -already ^ 

inflicted 1 The golden opportunity of .' , Defence of the Peace Societff. .. 

jpreutving the peace x)f Europe from ^ Member of the Committee of the 

violation is gone by; but mitay an un- p^^^ g^. having put into the 

happy^ victun may yet be rescued ^^^^ ^^^ ^^^^ ^ ^^^^^^^ character 

from the brazen arms of the great .^d » Frenchman, a Spanish trans- 

molochof destrucuqn,-manyahappy ^^^ ^f j^ Clariuon's " Essay «ii 



fiuaily saved from spohation and rum, ^ Dodrines and Practice of the 

-andtheawMlydemorahangeffects Early Christians, as they relate to 

of mortal warfare be averted! ^„ ., ^^ afterwards received from 

Of all the countries m Europe, ^^ f^^ ^ J^ttet.jrtating his oWeo- 

Ekolanu possesses the most power- tions to Mr. CUrkscm's positions. A» ' 

ful and effectual mfluence, if it could ^y, j^^^^ ^^^ i„ p^^^ ^ 

be mduced to employ It And are ^^ ^^^^j^ ^^ y^ Ckr]u»n,iii 

there no individuals of talent^ energy, Spanish, the paragraphs selected fiorn 

and benevolence, to rouse the atten- ^ ^ette^ ^^^ aXadversion, by the 

tion of their feUow^ountrymen to this ^^^ ^^ ^^y ^^^^^ ^^^ 

miportant subject ? We know there p^^ ^^.^^ ^^ . .^^ ^ ^ 

are thousands s«ch. And we implore ,^,^ ^^ ^^ ^ j,^,^ ^ ^^ 

them to jom th«r influence in pro- ^ ^^^ It iTcoiLived that, 

curing petrtions to government that ^ ^ Englirfi reader, the Deftnoe 

it would remonstrate with the Mem- ;*,,if „:ii^ /c • 41 j i ^l 

V !• *u u I Air .1 . *®®» ^*" siiflBciently devdop the ar- 

bers of the Holy Allmce, upon their g^ntsof thpobjeir. 
present unjust proceedings toward^ ■* 

Naples. g,n — As yQu^ animadversioiis on 

England, above all other countries, Mr. Clarkson's work are an attack 

is bound to protest against the attack ^P^ *^^ principles ofc the Peace 

upon the Neapolitan State, for that ^^^^^J^ ^ beg leave to submit for 

attack is aimed at a Go^ctitution P"^ ^^ns^^erafaon some rema^^^ 

r J J • -1 • • 1 / . tnenn, m the order they stand in vour 

founded upon amdar prmciples to Its Letted. . — jw- 

own— England, above all other na- , t* „^^^ I ' \ * . * 

^ • 1/ A \ ^ t^ 11. . , 1. JL.a guenre, de quelque mam^re 

lions, IS bound to exert Itself m the qu'on la consid^ye, est un grand mal,et 
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jamais ellen'apik Hte regard^e comme 
un bien. Toot les d^es et toas les 
penplds en s»Bt tonr&aus, Les ecri- 
Tains . qui $e aont d^vou^a .k C(616brer 
les exploits des h^ros, au milieu de 
leurs chants adulatears, n'ont pA re« 
teoir Texpression d'une juste indigna- 
tion, contre cet antique et modenie 
fl6au du monde; I>epuis Hom6re, 
jusqu'&lord Byron, on ne trouyepas un 
poeme, ou une dissertation politique, 
qui la justifie, k Texception dependant 
des Uvres8Qcris_. 

Writers, who have celebrated the 
exploits of heroes, may, in the midst 
of their flattering song, hare inciden- 
tally j^mented some of the miseries 
Attendant on war, but they could not 
condemn what thev were in the act of 
extolling. Is not Homer an eulogist of 
heroes ! Are not their military explpits 
emblazoned in his pages as objects 
Worthy of the highest ambition ? Does' 
he not represent a short life gloriously 
6mployea in military slau^ter, as 
preferable to a long life of in^orious 
ease ? Such a poet not only justiiSes 
War, but excites his readers, who 
nnbibe the true spirit of bis poetry, to 
the same murderous deeds, as the path 
best leading to glory and renown. 
Alexander, Csesar, and Charles xii. 
of Sweden caught the inspiration of 
the Iliad, and in their career of human 
slaughter we see its glorious fruits. 

Your assertion, that poems de- 
voted to the celebration of the ex- 
ploits of heroes express a iust in- 
d^ation at their* conduct, mvolves 
ideas so incongruous, that I shall 
not attempt a serious refqtation of 
it IJpon examination, it will, I be- 
lieve, be found that * all the eulogists 
of heroes are inspired by a martial 
heroic spirit, ancf infuse the same 
spirit into their readers, 'whether they 
wrote in the days of Homer, or in 
those of lord Byron. 

2. Quand Mr. Thomas Clarkson k era 
pouvoir attaquer ce.fl^au, par Topi- 
iiion des premiers chr6tiens k cet 
^gardy il u' a pas consider 6 les r^- 
ponses qn*il est facile de faire k ses 
observations. Le Dien des chr^tiens 
est le Dieu des jai&^ la religion des 
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uns n*est qu'ane modification de la re- 
ligion des autres. Les bases sbnt les 
m^mes, paisqu'elles reposent sur TAii- 
cien Testament. Si, dans ce livre, la 
^erre est pr^conis^e sans cesse, si 
Dieu mdme Tordonoe, pour les motifs 
les plus legers, je dois dire m6me les 
plus injustes, s'il se complait dans 
rappellation 6pouvantable de Dieu des 
arm6es, si enfin depuis le commence- 
ment de ces Merits jusqu'^ la fin, nous 
sommes ^pouvant6s par le recit des 
horreurs perp6tuelles commandoes et 
excOcutOes par les ordres du Supreme 
Inspirateur de ces terribles pages ; on 
ne pent s'appuyer de lui pour con- 
damner la continuation de ces usages 
barbares. 

In this naragraph you travel away 
from and lose sight of the argument 
of Mr. Claritson. But waving this 
obJectioB, I answer, that though the 
God of the Christi«is is the God of 
ik^ Jetrs, I cannot join you in the in- 
ference you attempt to draw from that 
fact ; neither are you correct in the* 
positions you advance. Wben you 
say that war is incessantly extoUed 
in the Old Testament, when you say 
thai " from the beginning to the end 
of this book we are shocked njth the 
recital of continual horrors c<l|Kand- 
ed and executed with the sanRon of 
the Supreme Inspirer of these terrific 
pages, ! you say what an inq>artial 
examination of these pages would 
convince you thev do not authorize. 

Turn over " these terrific pages " 
as you miscall them, examine the 
characters they delineate, and you 
will find that the caiise of the eulo- 
giums passed on them is their worship 
of the one true God, in ^e midst of 
Pagan darkness, their faith in his 
promises^ and their ilhplicit obediencer 
to his commands. For what military 
exploits has the historian eulogized 
Abel,' Enoch, Noah, Abrdbam, Isaac^ 
and Jacob, Josenh, Moses, Samuel, 
Elijah, Elisha, Onadiah, Isaiah, 3p^ 
reimah, Daniel, and his^ companions 
Hananiah, Mishael, and AzariaJb. 
None of these were heroes. — ^And 
even Joshua and David, who may be 
called military charadters, iire not 
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praiBed and b^ld up to our view for reason aaaigned for the ooimiiaiid 
mutation on account of their warlike against Amfubk ; but it is added, ** and 
achievements, but for their faith in and heCeaied not God:" that is, it was 
obedience to the true God. aa act of defiance of God, who had 

After mantioning his intention of* so openly and marvellously display- 
building a house to the Lord, David ed his power on behalf of the Israel- 



adds, *' But God said unto me, Thou 
shalt not build an house for my name, 
because thou hast been a man of war 
and hast shed blood." 1 Chron, 
3^xviii. 3. In thijs passage, heroic 
i^chievements, instead of being exf- 
toUed, disqualify David from building 
the temple of the Lord. A^ain in 
Psakn xlvi. 9. David says, ra pro- 
phetic language, *' He maketh wars 
to cease unto the end of the earth; 



ites, in the destruction of the Egyp- 
tians in the Red Sea. Was it ui^ust 
in God to punish rebellion against 
bimsdf 1 The ains of the Canaautes 
were of ao ahon^inaWe a natufe, thied, 
after having enumerated some of ihm 
cruel customs and unnatural vices, 
Moses adds, " Defile not yourselves 
in any of these things: for mall these 
die nations are defiled which Least 
out before von : and the land » de- 



he breaketh the bow, and cutteth v filed : therefore I do visit the ini^uitv 
the spear in sunder ; b^ bumeth the thereof upon it, and the land itsm 



qhariot in the fire." You cannot be 
ignorant of the prophecies pf Isaiah 
mkd Micah to the same effect 

A faithful history of nations, is, 
Kliore or less, a history of crime; such 
is the Bible ; but wlhile it records, it 
does not palliate, but condemns crime, 
especially in those whom the reader 
might, from their general character 
and sit^ation, expect to be exemp- 
tions from the usual fijulings and vices 
gf hu^k& nature. It exposes vice to 
Oondcfln it, and that with an impar- 
tiality not to be met with in any other 
history. 



vomiteth out her inhabitants/' LeviL 
xviii. 24, 25. The Canaanites were 
destroyed for their wickedn^s^ aQ4 
abominations, for an example to the 
surrounding nations; and the Israeli 
ites were planted in their room, to 
preserve the worship of the only true 
Vrod in the midst of Pagan supersti* 
iions, and as a light to the rest of the 
world. The command to destroy the 
Canaanites was attended by such a 
visible miraculous interposition of the 
Deity in the execution of it, that it i& 
impossible, notwithstanding, all that 
Dr. Geddes has un;ed in reply to the 
Your assertion, that God himself )^istxaf q{ UwiWytoTiitohe made 
commanded wars upon the most fnvo- a precedent, as authorizing any aiich 



lous and unjust motives, nrfght be met 
with a simple denial of it as nnsup- 

5>rted by any thing we read in the 
Id Testament; but I cannot dismiss 
it without observing, that I recollect 
oply two instances of aggressive war 
being commanded by Gk»d,— «one, the. 
command to the Israelites to de- 
stroy the Can%anite9 ; the ether, to 
destroy Amalek; both which com- 
mands were of a judicial nature, the 
Israelites being oply the instruments 
to execute the divine judgments. 

The Amajekites had made an un- 
provoked and cowardly attack on the 
r^ar of the Israelites just afWr their 
departure fipom Bgypt, when they 
wese &jpt and weary. Thift is one 



Qk^ms in the present gos^l uiiy of 
peace on earth and good will to men. 
For if any nation were npw dis- 

fosed to quote the example of &e 
scaelites' attack of the Canaai|ites, 
as an authority for a similar attack 
upon another nation, they are bound 
to produce the same sanction as the 
Israelites possessed, namely, a divine 
command confirmed by a dxajfi o£ 
undoubted miracles, which, as in the 
case of the Israelites, would, by their 
irresistible evidence, force conviction 
even upon their enemies. See Josh, 
il d-ia ix. 0, 10-;24. 

You see th^t by following you, I 
have strayed from a delSsnoe of the 
Peace l^octety to a de&nce of the 



iS2h] Dqfw» af the 

Bible, thoHgk in triith to justify one is 
to justify fte mother. This, I presura^ 
vas not your intention; but what has, 
probably inadvertently, &lJen f$pni 
your pen on the divine commands for 
war recorded in the Old Testament, 
has compelled me into this line of 
defence ; and if it only tjonvince you 
of the dangerous tendency of the ar- 
gument you have adopted against Mr. 
Clarkson, I shall feel myself amply 
repaid for this digression. 

- 9, he cuke sabstita^ par le nouveau 
testamens, aa oulte Stable par Tancien, 
la'loi BouvsUo qai aiNicc6d6 k la loi 
primitive, t>nt its 6tabli des doetiines 
fonneUeBieiit e^witraires ? Voila ia 
qaestiotf k examhwr. J« vais prendff 
lea GitatiODS de Toavrage ; mais atant, 
je dois faire une remarque, mon bon 
ami ; o'est, Qn'il est bien malheureux, 
que, dans les objets les plus impor- 
tuits que Fon discuse, on modifie si 
SouTent la signification des mots, et 
que Ton cberche k etablir sur des au- 
t<mt6s, des opinions d^menties par la 
rai8<Mi et Texp^rience. Cette marche 
^loi^e de la \Mte, et c'est eelle qn*k 
suivie Mr. Clarkson. 

• Here, asm the last paragraph, you 
wander from the argument of Mr. 
Ckurkaon; bat justice to tiie princi- 
ples of tlie Peace Society oblioes roe 
to follow you in your meanderings. 
You ask, whether the worship subst*- 
tnted by the New Testament &r the 
wnrsbip established by the Oldf-^the 
new law which hat succeeded the old, 
establish doctrines expressly contra-* 
dietary to those under the law! 

Tins question ccmiprises much more 
than ean afiectthe sul^ect under eon- 
sideratkn; I shall therefore, onty 
lUtempt to answer it so iisup as it i»* 
volves^ our presait argument This 
wtXL reduce the aargument to a single 
point Do the requisitions of the 
Christian n^ond code expressly con- 
Inulict the requisitions or the Mosaie 
moral law I A plain statement of two 
eases in point, wiH suffici^itly explain 
how fiur these two moral co^s agree, 
and how far they diffiesp. 

The law says, Thou shaltnot ooiii- 
mit adultery. . The gospd says, that; 
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adulterers shall not inherit the kiag^ 
domofGod. So far they agree. But 
if we look to the definition of aduHery 
given by eaeh, a difimnce will be 
discoverable: Undarthe]aw,afBaB« 
whedier he w«^ prenously married 
or not, could only be guilty of adnk* 
tenr by infringing <m the conjugal 
rifffats of another man; for as tte law 
allowed of polygamy, a woman had 
no exclusive claim to her husband, 
^ain, Moses allowed a man to d»* 
Toroe his wife at his pleasum ; in 
whieh oase, the tie between the wife 
and her husband bdng dissolved, tiie 
woman was at liberty to marry another 
maai. On tb6 other hand, the gospel 
profaibitfr pplyMmiy entirely ; and dt-* 
v^ce^ exeept tor a breach of chastity, 
by which it makes the marriage tie 
more binding, extendmg &e vow of 
fidelity to the man, which, 1^ Ae law, 
was only enjmned the woman ; and 
thus infidelity towards the wife by the 
husband, which waa not recognised as 
a Clime by the law, is pronounced to 
be adultery by the gospel. 

The law says, " Thou shalt not hafe 
ihy brother in thy heart — ^diou shalt 
not avenge, nor bear any grudge 
against the children of diy peopte, 
but thou shalt love thy neighbour as 
thyself/' Lev. xix. 17, 18. And what 

Ss the gospel ? Our Lord bdng 
ed what was the firiit and great 
commandment of the law, men^^ns 
the supreme love of God, and then 
adds, ^* And the second is like unto it, 
Thou shalt love thy neighbour as thy- 
self On these two commandments','* 
adds he, '^ hang all the law and the 
pro]dieta.'' Matt xxii. 37*41.'or, aa^it 
is expressed in Mariixii. 81, ** There 
is none other commandment srealer 
tiian these." And the apostle Faol in 
his Epistle to the Romans, xiii. 8-10, 
makes this commandment a part of 
Uie gospel moral code. Here we 
again meet with an agreement be-* 
tween the law and the gospel. 
• But when our Lord is asked, '^ And 
who is my neighbour V* His paraboliq 
answer most forcibly shews the sufft-^ 
riority of the Cbrls&an moraleode to 
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the Mosaic Law. It shetvi that Chris-' foot,^'&c.— You appear to hkre tiden 

tiaaity breaks down the fences of na- imsled by understanding the word emi 

tional distinctions, and requires that in a.sense in which it is'tiot'osed in 

its followers consider all men as neigh- thisF place by Christ. It is not for me 

hours wad brethrett; whereas the to remind you of the necessity of gir- 



Jewish law limits the meaning of the 
word neighbour to the Israelites, in- 
eMing i^erhaps the stranger within 
their gates, it; midtes a marked line 
of distinction between th^ and other 
natipns ; it recognizes national ani- 
mosities, allows the Israelites to de- 
fend themselves by die sword against 
th^ ^lemies^ ana to retaliate the in- 
juries they may receive. 

I agree with you, that it is unfor- 
tenate, that in the most important dis- 
cussions, the meaning of words is 
often soiiened down to accommodate 
them to the object of the writer ; but 
I must dissent from you when you 
say that Mr. Clarkson has fallen into 
this error in the work before us. 

■ 4. Yo OS diga que no resistais h malo. Ce 
principe est justement rejett6 par toat 
le moiide et par yous mSme, comma 
contraire k tout ordre , et k toute mo- 
rale. II coDdamnev]'bomme au mal- 
faeur^ et fraie la route au triomphe du 
crime. La raison, r6quit6, riut6r6t 
g^n^ral disent au contrafire k la con- 
science de tons : " pr6veiiez, emp^- 
chez, pnnisseas le inai.'^ La servint6 



ing a just mterpretation of words ^ and 
to avoid accommodating them to our 
argument. 

5. Amaddvuestrosenemigos, Hacedbien 
a los que as ahorreceuyy rogad por los que as 
maltraian y os persiguen, . II n*y- a rien 
la dedans qui condamne la gUerre. IT 
ne s'agit pas m^me de la guerre^ quoi- 
que dise Tauteur que vous aves tra- 
duit: enemigos d'api^^s son 6ttai<rfog«0 
yeutdireeBDemis particulier, pt.eQ^ite^ 
cette maxime chr^eoBe, qui ne slap- 

Slique qu'aux individus ne leur or-t 
oni%& pas, par ces mots : hac€d bieniet. 
rogady de servir les projets de ceifx qui 
nous abhorrent, de prier pour rleur. 
succ^s. Mon ennemi va pMr, dans 
un fleure, dans un incendie, dans on 
precipice : je dois le sauver : son ceeur. 
est oonrompu, je prie, pour que Dieu 
le change. Yoila toute VM^n^ue du 
pr^cepte. II df yient impaorid, quand 
on lui donne plqs d'extepsion. 

The senthnent, that man in his con- 
gregate or Judieial cfaaraeter is ab- 
solved from Aose moral principles by 
which he is .bound in ms inmvidiial 
character, is pregnant with eitor; aiid 



du principe cit^ est d'ailleurs trop op- inth incalculable miseries to maiddnd. 



pos.4e aux principes.actuels^ poarm6- 
riter una autre refutation. 

. Of this . c<munand of our l^viour, 
^^ I say unto you resi^ not evil," you 
r^narK that it is justly rejected by 



Your. observatioBs on the text, '^ Love 
your enemies, do good to them thai; 
hate you, and pray for them that de-* 
spitenilly use you and persecute you," 
seem to oe founded upon this'exesD|H 



every body, as contrary to all- order tion of governments and of kiiigs from 

andmorafity. Is not this an attack responsibilify, an exemption not i^ 

on the New Testament, rather than cognized in the Christian code. In: 

on Mr. Clarkson 1 You misconceive an -absolute monarchy, if akm^un- 

the above command ; it does . not, as justly condeinns one of his subjects to 

you infer, give a license to evil against death, who has . committed no crimie, 

the peace and safety of the commu- he may not be amenable to any power 



^^9 ^y prohibiting the inleiference 
of the civil magistrates to suppress 
ancl punish crime. The context proves 
that Christ is only enforcing the Chris- 
tian principle of forbearance in oppo- 
sition to the Jewish law of the rela- 
tion of injuries, as expressed in 
E»kl. xxi. " life for life, eye for eye, 
tooth for tooth, hand for hand, foot for 



on .earth for his conduct; but he is not 
therefore abaalved from his iBllegi-* 
ance to the King of kingsand Lord 
of lords. In tfie eye of heaven, 
he is as much a murderer as the 
assassin who stabs his victim in the' 
aarL Such was Alexander, wdien, by. 
his orders, Parmenio, and afterwards 
Calisthenes, were slain. 
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' Tbe moral maxims of the gospel, 
if we would give them effect, must be 
considered as of universal obligation, 
unless the context Qontaius an evident 
restriclioh ;' otherwise, they will be, 
subjected to the arbitrary '^ private 
interpretation " of any individual, who 
may wish to make them more pliable 
to a loose morality, or to a favourite 
notion. 

The maxim under consideration ex- 
presses the spirit which should influ* 
ence men in their conduct towards, 
each other ; and there is not a miixim 
in war, that is consistent with the 
Christian spirit of forbearance and 
forgiveness of injuries, inculcated in 
this and other passages of the New 
Testament. The friends of Peace 
will freely admit that they are not 
ooEmmonded by the words do good and 
pray J to promote, or pra^' Ibr the suc- 
cess of. the mischievous projects of 
tho^ who hate them. This would 
be to make themselves accessary to 
crime. The sentiment is so prepos-^ 
teroHS, that I am surprised your good 
setae, could attribute it to tliem. 
. Your explanatioaofthe'two leases, 
do good tuxd prdy^ I admit to be cor« 
recty only I should extend it to the 
governors, as well as to the governed. 
Christian rulers have no more a li* 
cense firom heaven for crime than 
their meanest subject They are 
equ^dly bound with him to conform 
their conduct to the maxims d* the 
gospeL Extend to governments your > 
own definition of me .Christian in« 
junction to do good and pray, and you 
must see that it is incompatible with 
the prosecution of war of any kind, 
tbe.elenaents of which are expressed 
in thiiee words, KiU^ bum, destroy, 

6. El demtmio es autor de todus las guerrns 
•^n'est pas nne maxime n6e du Chris- 
tiaoisme. St. Justin h'a fait que r6p^ter 
ce qu'on avait dit longtems avant lui. 
Lep Scythes parlaient ainai k Alexan- 
dre; et, de nos jours, les. peaplades. 
sauFages n^appellent ils pas d'un seul, 
Dom, matehmaniiouy'le g^nie du mal et 
de la guerre ? * , 

You refer to the address of the: 



Scythian embassador to Alexander, 
as containing the sentiment expressed 
by St. Justin, when he says thai '' the 
devil is the author of all wars :" hence, 
you say, ^' Justin has only repealed 
what had been said a long time oefbre 
him.'' Before we can admit your con* 
elusion, we shall expect you to sup- 
port it by evidence of less doubtful 
authority than the speech put into the 
mouth of the Scythian by Quintus 
Curtius; dnd even in this speech, tbe 
sentiment of Justin is not to be found, 
for, whilst the orator condemns the 
insatiate ambition of Alexander, he' 
boasts of the Scythians' mode of wai^ 
tare, that by it they had ^^ formerly 
conouered the most warlike nations, 
subaued the most powerful kings, laid' 
waste Asia, and opened themselves a 
way into the heart of Egypt." Here 
is nothing corresponding with the sen- 
timent of Justin ; but it corresponds 
with the conduct of the Scvtmans ; 
for in this very war with Alexander 
thev were the aggressors, they at- 
tacked him when he had no inteiitioh 
to commence hostilities with them. 
The speech is, most probably, a mere 
flourisn of the histonan ; and 1 am in* 
eHned, with sir Walter Raleigh, to 
doubt the truth of the embassy itself, 
as not consistent with the hostOe move- ^ 
ments of the Scythians on this occa- 
sion. 

You may perhaps observe, that if 
the speech to which you appeal is to 
be referred to the mstorian, and not 
to the Scythian, yet its antiquity au- 
thorizes your appeaL I answer, so' 
little is known of the author, or of 
the age in which he lived, that some 
have supposed the work to have been 
composea in Italy not 400 years ago, 
and the name of Quintus Curtius to 
be fictitious, to give the appearuoce 
of antiquity to Uie work ..but wha^ 
ever may ne thought of this conjee- - 
ture, the speech does not, as I have 
observed, contain the sentiment * you 
have attributed to it. 

■ 

7. Tons les auteurs dt^s ensulte, ne 
de vaient pas lear opposition k, la guerre > 
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aa christiwisme. Il» I'aaraient coof aoldato. Left mo^ib de (ieftle eondiilte 

damn^e 6galenieDt s'ils ^talent re«t6s sont expliqu^e, asses clairemeiit^ daii« 

fdol&tres. Cast one opinion commnne les lois et les mocors militaires des 

k tons les philosophes de tons les Romains. Lenrs 6tendards ^taient 

temps, de tous les pays et de tons les payens, leur culte, aux c^r^monies 

•aites. Ce B'est que par des textcs du qnel toot les soldats ^taient tennS 

dePevaogile que Ton prouvcrAit quo d'assister, derait faire horrear an* 

le Christianisiae condaame la guerre* chr^tiens, et la haine de F idolatria 

etdepareils textes n'y oot pas encoro seule^ les ^oignaieHl d&i rangs de 

M d^couverts, qaoiqu'on y ait presqua Tarmee. 

tout trouv6. ^' ^^ viens d'examiner la phrase de 

-,,..,' 1 r *i.^ St Justin Ic martyr. Nosotros que antes 

Until you produce your proots, tlut ^/^^, jmitamos unos & otros.ya no com^ 

the condemnabon of all war by the Batimos aun con nueilros enemigo^. Mais 

primitive Cbnstians, as stated by Mr» ebsenrez, mon cber and, que si le mot 

UlarksoD, was the common opimov of 6ree signifie combatire €it guerre, le mot 

all philosophers, of every age, of every Grec que reus teade^par enemigoi ne 

coitntry, and of every reUgkm ; yoa sigaifie ni amemit frhks, %i ennemit di 

must excuse us, if we decMne accept- ^^«^j »»»" <»««»*• ^^ ^ ""^^"^ 

iBg your assertions as suffidtot to '"^''^ ^" . 

qvertum the proofii adduced by Mr. Your 8th and 9th paragraphs are 

CWkso^ that they originated in so connected ia tlkeir aigniBent^ AaH 

Christianity. I »hall considertfaeoi at the saate tane; 

As the advocales for war are ofc You evid^tly feel the force of Ae 

issue with us upon the import of those positive proofs adduced by Mr.Clark- 

yassagies in the New Testament which son^ of the eaiij Chrisliaiia* re£paal 

we consider as virtually prohibitii^ to be soMiers. Yoo endea«)af to 

all war, the design of m. Clarkson'ai extricate your ai|pMient firom tto 

work is to shew how those passages dikoima vat which these proafii w 

^jfere understood by the primitive Mr. ClaiksoM invohre it, by obsanM 

Christians, as afforcUag strong pre« hig, that the motives of their eeudu^ 

sumptive evidence of thM real im- are s^eiently ei^pkinod by the milH 

port The question therefore, so far tary kws itnd manuersef the Romtts^ 

1^ it relates to the Pamphlet that has which obliged die soUieis to assist ia 

drawm forth your animadversions, is, theim idoMnms littts. I gmit thai 

whether Mr. Ckrkson's citations from the nature of these rites ptesefHtf a 

the early Christian writers, support sitficient reason for ChristiuBS to tiiei 

hfe itfterpretatioii of the Scriptore for death to an acqaaesceBce in thenr? 



passages in di^te ! This you deny, but, by this obs«n^ti<»ii, yoa da «l 

9ad say,, that the early Christians' answer, bat evade, d» argumMt af 

objections to war are no other Aan Mr. Clarksou. 

diey would. have been had they con- Mr. ChrkaotL wto not igtfaraiit m 

tiaued idolaters, but foil in prwhicing this obiectioa to the miltery seUficw 

^ur proofs to overturn the concluflions in the Roman arauea ; . he hw ciled id 

Mr. Clarkson has drawn from his« this Yerj Tract, two instances of si 

authorities. Under such drcumstaoces* refiisal to serve in the awagr «« thii 

your unproved opmion must succumb account ; but then he has also cited 

ta Mr. Ckrkson's proofs: TIbs is, s» instances where the objection extendi 

f«r as Mr. Clarkson's argument k ed to war itseE a am a Christiaii,^ 

conoemed, « sufficient aaswer to^ie and cannot fight,' says MaxnniliaK) 

last daase inthe seventh paeiagiagk Marcellus says, ' It is not hwfoi fo# 

a • "uwt- ;i « « ALf^^^ A^ *<.:e^»».^^««4 * Christian, who is a servant: of Christ 

8. Mawily adfcfautderaisomiemciit .. t^-.i ♦ 'i.^, ^««.«>* ^ir^^^\.U. 



k 6tablir cette doctrine sur les exemples 



arthfy 



cit6s de soldats qui quittent le service <5onsideration. Cassian. ^nd Sl^xm 
apr^s- d'Mre faits Gh^6t[ens, on de speak to the same effect From the 
durMens qui meurcntplat^t que d^^tre' mann^ in which ^eie martyrs- ex- 
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pressed themselves, it 15 evident they plus grand, que la guerre aurait pent 

did not suffer for a private opinion, ^tre preveuu. 

iSi^hZT .^^hfrh'-f^ %l^-^ That man has a property in hi, 

•™^ w.rf ^Sf ^ r'T ?*"' goods, his febour, an^ hV«istence, 

Sfwn,T. f IT^' rf r*"^'"? *T «'»<1 *at he may defend them from 

fcnlt? t2 tr ^ 'f^' •^*"^°' ^"^"'Pt^ to «lee"Te him of them, u 

l3^Lw rii *"** *^"^^"' ^ admitted; but tlhen a Christian ou^ht 

quo^ by Mr. Clarksoa to restrict his defence of he tempoT^ 

T«.iS^''^^ T*^•*^ *"^Fi^7/ rights within the bounds^t by the 

Isai^, n. 4, Justa says, • that the Go«pel, which prohibits sack a^pro- 

r«won to bdievejor we, whom times fc inconsistent 4h 4 dtity to hiti 

pa»^ luUed one another, do no now jfaUr and Redeemer : neither does k 

SSj^Jlr "!S T^**- ^'*" T** ^H """^ «f «"«»» a «l«fence as would di«L 

S2f .S!!l A. .^fS^-."?^' ""^ ^"^ •>" •n^a'd peace o*" '"i'^' ««>««* 

flien, upon the mutiJafed citation, put jfo ai»ry pani^, or endanger the 

a construction mcensistent wiA the me ofninVafeltow heir to LmoK^ 

part onMfted bj you, which refers to tality • ^ 

*e pro^ecy of feakh. where, pre- pJo nation or kingdom ««» desii^ 

Acting the reign of the Messiah, he » grater licence ibrWthaufe gmn*. 

«iys, he shall jud^ among the na- ed them in this paragr«ph; whereyott 

i^S*A? til V ^^^ ^"^ P!°^! = *«o^ «» appealto Sie sword in ^e^ 

and they shall beat J^heir swords inte fence tf th^honoor. What is honoiM 

ploughshares, and 4eir spears into towhichidalso manymflBonrof Kv« 

pr,inmg-hooks : nation shall not hfi have been sacrifieedr A phantoML 

ftp sword against riation, neifljer shaD « Oa^dow, the bibpring of pSde, ^ 

they leam war aay more This pro- j, ^ direct eaotr^^tyto th^ hm^lHt 

phecy Justin Irenaeus, andTert.iirian, „po„ ^hi^i, Christianity is- hnilt ' •■ 

say^as luinfled- among the Christians Up^^ ^e j^^ senteice' it -may b« 

of their time. The words. o< Irenjcus observed, that nolhhig nt eanef l^aa 

deserv^ your attention, 'for the Chris- to paint in virid coiot^ an iitaaginaJy- 

tens have changed their swords and eril a« the censequence of a riftid 

th^jf lances into inOruments of peace, adherence to right prihciptes; ba?n* 

and they know not how to fight. With sal* colnurii» «an mdwfeiw Ote*^. 

ftis evidence before us, it would be tiaa, vrfm fiuAfoUy treadv in the fbot^ 

only wasting your time and my own ,tem, of hi* loitf and »airi«ar, ti 

to descend into a formal ref(itaUon of derotefrom the prineiales rftonduct 

JfOur fanciful construction of the word enforced by the Gospel ; he kamk 

memteg 9S used bv Justin. You ba,ve who hw sdd, ' Fear Aotrtfaem that can 

here fallen into thp v0ry error with tui the- body ;' and he can confide in 

ivhie^ you charge Mr. Clarkson. the Di^ne pMtectioii, faeiag aMoni 

■ }»., l/b»mm» h la<prapri*tt de ses that' all thing&woricAa; goodtothem 

bieiie, de ao^ indiistrie,, d« sob exists thuft fear Good. Such have' the' ^laa 

enceV 11 4oi^les 4^t«Bdr« coatee l«f ^ tnhe of the 1^ that; now bk, antf af 

<«iqtle» de son semblable. Ensujte en that which istto-eome:' Aiid no-c^se 

jtin^raUsantj Une reunion d'Bominetf, ^^ b^ in point when neither ef th« 

uoe nation, i la propn6t6 de son sol, d? ^ ^ the ,€hrifitim:.pri»< 

8e?Jqi?, de son honneur, c.tc. etc. elle .JTV- . .,_. lEj. ^„ p»-«i^J»^ 

«^it les d6feBdre et«. etc. La guerre S^ „™'* °yj^^ ^ff^. oo^^ 

toiwcecaaestjustbf ilnefautdo«cpi« Wm.P«8to's settlement nrAmeneaM 

ftaOtcmait. ia swetrre en g^toO. Un therefore the only oaae a^pUeable, 

f|fi)tRuii)49nt,oi;«tiP9 vaaa rd^stanle nn pA tiat is in oar foronr. 

pays <^pu 9e Ini appat^nt pfv^ ^t ^ '. " - - ' '' !'^ ■ ' •' 

Soumet k son despvtisme, il'n'y a pais 11. Pourfaire«e#SMt«3^.AMie-tonAto 

e guerr'e, mais'u y a un mal encore je crois c(uecen'e8tpa8.CQntrelagmrrb , 

vol. III. P '' 
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qu'il faat ccrirc. Mais centre TamW- 
tion. Faites circuler dans le mofliJe 
cntier les pages terribles qui retracent 
leS" ravageB causes par la folie de 
Gonqu^rir. Montrez aux regarde de 
runivers les cendres, le sang et les 
larmes oh s'embourbe le char de la 
\ictoire. Effacez par Texpression de 
Fexecration g6n6rale, les pages adula- 
Irices on le conqu^rant est divinis^ : 
qae (les lauriers soient souill^s d'in- 
.famie; mais ne refuser pas un juste 
tribut de regnets au peuple qui a sue- 
comb6 dans une juste resistance, ou un 
honunage de reconnaissance k celui 
dont la fortune k couronne les efTorts, 
pour la d6fense de ses droits viol6s. 

You say that war is a great eril, 
ihat as such it has been condemned 
from the most remote period. You 
fiurther say, that the opinions advanced 
by the early Christiati fathers against 
war, were no other than had been 
^entertained by philosophers of every 
jige, of every ^country, and of every 
jpeligion. If this were true, little hope 
indeed could be cherished that so in- 
fveterate an evil would ever be eradi- 
cated. We could not, certainly, expect 
80 desirable a consummation from a 
f!6petition of the moral lessons of the 
ancient sages. But your description 
i»f ihe chiaracter of the page of the 
V ancient heathen authors is not correct; 
it will mostly, if not always, prove to 
be of that doaracter which you justly 
assign to general execration, as deify- 
ing the conqueror, instead of staining 
bis lauiteis with the infamy they justly 
deserve. 

The declamation against ambition, 
mrluch you recommend, will, you may 
be assured, produce no effect The 
principle of a^randizement, and of 
extension of territory, has been, thanks 
Ia the iafluence of Christian prin- 
ciples, long exploded, as untenable 
ground for drawing the sword. Your 
own good sense, upon reflection, must 
convince you that the reprobation of 
eimdttct in which the most determined 
flflvoi^te for war will pro/«»« to unite, 
cannot be effective towards abolishing 
Ac present |Hractice of settling the 
ilffsreiices between nations by an ap- 



peal to anns, in which each party 
endeavours to affix the stigma of ag- 
gression on his opponent 

^^— •— ^•^ 

Having noticed your several ob- 
jections to Mr. Clarkson's Tract, I 
shall now state the principles upon 
which The Society for the promotion 
of permanent and universal Peace^ 
act, and upon which they build their 
hopes of ultimate success. I give the 
exact title by which the Society is 
designated, as conveying a correct 
idea of the extent of their object. The 
object you say you approve; but you 
evidently differ from them as to the 
means calculated to attain it I have 
pointed out the insuflSciency of the 
means suggested by you ; and I hope 
to prove that the Society have not 
blindly adopted 7nean$ inadequate to 
the eiid they have in view. 

They believe, 1st, That the Bible, 
including the Scriptures of the Old 
and New Testament, is a volume of 
Divine Revelation, declaratory of the 
will of God tQ man. 

2d, That in the Old Testament are 
prophecies pointing to the coming of 
thrist, and describing the nature of 
the new Covenant of God with man, 
under the reign of the Messiah. That 
among the characteristic traits of his 
government, is the extermination of 
the malignant passions that produce 
discord and strite among men. They 
consider that the triumph of the Prince 
of Peace over that baneM spirit in 
man, which excites to war, and sacri-. 
fices the weak, harmless, and unresist- 
ing, to the lawless domination of the 
powerful and strong, armed for the 
destruction of the human species, is 
emphatically delineated in the page 
of Prophecy under the most appro- 
priate emblems: thus, speaking of 
the Messiah, Isaiah says, ' He shall 
smite the earth with the rod of his 
mouth, and with the breath of his lips 
shaU he slay the wicked. And right- 
eousness shall be the girdle of his loins, 
and faithfulness the nrdle of his reins^ 
The wolf als» shaU dwell with the 
lamb, and the leopard shkU lie down 
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' ^ith the kid ; and the calf and the 
^oung lion and the falling together; 
and a little child shall tead them. 
And the cow and the bear shall feed ; 
their young ones shall lie down to- 
gether: and the lion shall eat straw 
like the ox. And the suckling child 
shall play on the hole of the asp, and 
the weaned child shall put his hand 
on the cockatrice' den. They shall 
"not hurt nor destroy in all my holy 
mountain : for. the earth shall oe full 
of the knowledge of the Lord, as the 
waters cover the sea.' xi. 4 — 9. 

3d, They consider that, consistently 
ivith the above prophetic declaration 
of the nature of Christ's kingdom, 
the prosecution of war of any kind is 
incompatible with the spirit of the 
Gospel, which inculcates meekness, 
forbearance, forgiveness of injuries, 
loving our enemies, and returning good 
for evil. Whatever objections may 
be urged to these injunctions, from 
the present state of the world, some 
of -^ich I have noticed, the harmony 
between them and the page of pro- 
phecy must be acknowledged. 

Such are the principles and hopes 
of the Peace Society. The foundation 
of the former, is Divine revelation — 
of the latter, the veracity of the Divine 
promises. Consequently, to an unbe- 
liever they have little to say, and even 
that little cannot be of much avail, 
whilst governments, calling themselves 
Christian, openly contradict, by their 
(sonduct, the moral precepts of the 
Crospel. Such govemm^ts, what- 
ever may be their professions, have 
yet to be brought under subjection to 
the Prince of Peace. 

This fact, melancholy as it is, only 
proves that much remains to be done ; 
it does not discourage, but stimulates 
tiie friends of Peace to unremitting 
exertions in the attempt to diffuse the 
genuine spirit of the Gospel among 
mankind ; for though they have fuu 
confidence in the accomplishment of 
the pivine predictions, they do not 
look for their accomplishment but 
through the gradual process of human 
Agency, the usual means by which 



the Great Supreme effects hk pur- 
poses of good to mcui. It is only as, 
by these means, the heart of man is 
changed, the world evangelized, and 
the grand moral principles of the Goa- 
pel substituted tor the cold-hearted, 
selfish policy of the world, that the 
Peace Society look for the consum*- 
mation of their hopes. 

To expect the present system of 
national policy to be overthrown by 
means short of these, is, they consider, 
to calculate upon an effect being pro- 
duced without an adequate cause, tp 
substitute what is wild and visionary, 
for sober and rational exertions to 
produce peace and concord among 
men. Christunus« < 

Peace Society, Gloucester. 

No real and extensive benefit can 
arise from the knowledge of monU 
and religious truths, unless their tend- 
ency and value be actively exhibited, 
and recommended by the language 
and conduct of those to whom they 
have been mercifully revealed. The 
most successful reformers, the sincere 
benefactors and philanthropists (£ 
every age, have been diligent in the 
study, and laborious in the propagation ^ 
of the subjects which have imperiously 
pressed upon their minds. Happy 
would it have been for the world, if 
all, upon whom the light of religion 
and science has shone, had devoted 
their time and their labours to the me- 
lioration and happiness of their fellow 
creatures. Every one, indeed, is not 
gifted with equal strength of nerve, 
and energy ofaction, but all may do far 
more than has yet been accomplished 
in the blessed work of doing good. 

These considerations we wish par- 
ticidarly to urge upon the Friends of 
Peace. Let them view the foffbtfi^l 

flare of the torch of War again r^ 
indled on the Continent — Let them 
anticipate all the direful effects which 
will result from the progress of the 
devouring sword, — and then acknow- 
ledge the vast importance, the indis- 
putable duty, of diligently propagating 
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the principles of Universal and Cbria- 
tian Peace. 

We have been led to these remarks 
from the perusal of the following Cir- 
cular, which has been addressed to the 
inhabitants of tl?e city of Gloucester. 
And we earnestly recommend the 
adoption of some such plan, in every 
town where there is a single Friend 
of Peace to whom reference can be 
ihade. 

,Inhalntants of the City of Gloucester, 

You are now enjoying Peace, one 
of the greatest earthly blessings ; such 
you cannot but acknowledge it to be, 
if you will contrast it with the evils 
iMid calamities of an opposite state. 
The object of War is to destroy life — 
that of Peafce to save it. War wastes 
and consumes the bounties of a kind 
Providence, whilst Peace enables you 
'to taste them with the highest reush, 
imd to turn them to the best advantage. 
War creates confusion, and spreads 
desolation wherever it comes ; but 
Peace allows the affairs of life to pro- 
ceed in a safe, calm, and harmonious 
course. War fills the minds of mfl- 
iions with alarm, dismay, and horror ; 
injures the health and mutilates the 
persons of numbers, disables diem 
trom attending to the most necessary 
duties of their occupations and pro- 
fessions, and prevents the worthy and 
mrell-disposed from doing the good 
-which tney would be most bappy to 
do in society. Peace, on the other 
side, stills every feeling of appre- 
hension in the minds of the most 
delicate and tender, contributes to 
health, allows ample scope for the 
proper discharge of the duties of every 
station, and permits the benevolent to 
cairy on their labours of humanity 
and love without danger or interrup- 
tion. War is the fmitfid source of 
crimes and offences of every descrip- 
tion. Nothing relaxes the moral prin- 
ciple so dreadfully, nothing tends so 
powerfully to harden the conscience, 
and to undermine the vhlues of phi- 
lanthrony, kindness, compassion, and 
goodwill ; whereas Peace is the very 



bestfriendand ally of virtue; it gives 
time and opportunity for instilling, and 
brining to matunty, the elements 
of all tnat is honourablie, excellent, 
amiable, and good ; it affords the 
greatest facilities for checking the 
growth of vice and foUy, and for fos- 
tering, promoting, and encouraging 
those feelings and actions which are 
most consonant to the true dignity of 
man, and most perfective of his nature. 
On these accounts, and for these 
reasons, you are most respectfully and 
earnestly solicited to direct your at- 
tention to the subject of Peace. TWnk 
of the means by which it may be po^ 
sible to preserve it unimpaired. Think 
how you can lay a foundation on 
which may be erected the grand and 
admirable superstructure of perma- 
nent and universal Peace. '■ Should 
you not succeed, or but imperfectly, 
m your object, yet you will be ' blessed 
in the deed.' You will be a:ppfoved 
and accepted at the last; according 
to what you have sincerely wished 
and honestly attempted, though your 
wishes may fail oi their effect, and 
your attempts may be unavailing; 
Object not, that . a spirit of peace 
thwarts the aims of princes, and crip^ 
pies the energies oi government ; its 
native tendency is to cause princes to 
have no aims that need to be thwarted, 
and to make governments see that 
their honour and prosperity are iden- 
tified with these of their people. War 
puts to hazard the thrones of sove- 
reigns, and has many times subverted 
states, kingdoms, and governments; 
on the contrary, Peace tends to con- 
solidate and confirm both thrones and 
governments, and to give them a sta- 
pility the most durable. 

Ine friends of Peace are, in troth, 
the real friends of kings and goven^ 
ments ; and are mcst solicitous to pro-* 
mote theif welfare, in union with tbe 
best interests of mankind at large. 

Their views harmonize with those 
of that Being, whom the sacred re- 
cords repeatedly designate as the 
* God of Pesuce ; ' thev coincide Exact- 
ly , too, with those of the Anointed Onc^ 
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of the eternal Father, who is styled, dispensable duty incumbent upon all 

by prophetic wisdom, *• The Prince men, upon Christians more especially, 

of Feace.\ At his birth an host of to promote and secure, as far aa they 

angels is said to have chanted the are able, the blessings of Peace. In 

heavenly anthem, * Glory be to God becoming members of Peace Socie- 

on high, on earth peace, good will to ties, the only qualification is a love 

men/ He enjoined his oisciples ^ to of Peace, and a desire to witness it^ 

be at peace one with another;' and universal prevalence. These Societies 

in th^ view of his departure out of this propose to diifuse the Spirit of Peace 

world, ' My peace (he said) 1 leave m the most inoffensive and honourable 

with you ; my pea^e 1 give unto you»' manner. Their weapons are purely 

In imitation of him, and in exact con- and exclusively spiiitual. They re*> 

'ibrmity with his will, his Apostles re- -ccnnmend the penisal of short tracts 

(juirie Christians to ' live as much as that expatiate upon the good'effeet» ^ 

. heth in them peaceably with all men, of Peace, and paint, in strong an4 

to follow after things that make for lively colours, but not more strong and 

peace, and to follow peace with all lively than true, the horrors of War^ 

men ; ' and it is solemnly affirmed that in i^l their terrific and appalling d^ 

'*• the fruit of righteousness is sown in fcMvnity. They dreulate a HiontUy 

.peace by them that make peaces' publication, which admits of conH 

You may rest fully satisfied, then, that munications from all quarters, on th( 

in contributing your strenuous support subjects of Peace and War. They 

to the promotion of peace, you will be advise frequent, but always candid 

acting in perfect agreement with the and temperate, conversations upoo 

spiHt and temper of fbe Gospel of your these points ; and are desirous to in- 

Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ. You duce sdl men to shew, in their hves 

will shew that you are the friends of and actioils, the happy consequences 

yont great Master, by your alacrity of their own peaceable dispositions, 

' to do what he has commanded you.' and to let them appear in all the re* 

*rhe peacemakers you know he pro* lations of. domestic, social, and civil 

Hounced blessed^ and declared them life. The expense attending the estab- 

lo be the children cf God. The prin- lishment and support of Peace So- 

"ciple of Peace, therefore, being a cieties is trifling. That of this City 

genuine principle of the Gospel, expects no more from its memben 

sanctionedby the approbation of your than^ve shillings annually; and if 

Saviour, and enforced by his com- there is an incompetence of ability to 

tnands, can any thing more convincing contribute so much, they refuse not 

or persuasive be used to prevail upon any sum that does not descend below 

Christians to come forward and fear- a moiety of it. Rouse then, fellow- 

lessly avow themselves the sincere citizens, the best and noblest feelings 

and practical promoters of peace ! you possess ; exert yourselves Kke 

To those who are averse to this, it is men and Christians m .this most iii- 

eamestly recommended to call to mind teresting and valuable cause. Leave 

the declaration of the Apostle, * They no expedients untried that you can 

who have not the ipidt of Christ are lawfully have recourse to; ^and uaj 

none of his.' ihe Lord of Peace himself ^ve you 

Peace Societies are rising up in Peace by all means, 

tarious <]^uarters. They are numerous ; n.B. AppUcatioa may be made for 

m Amenca ; and twenty, . or more, admission into the Society to any of the 

have been instituted in Great Britain. Members of the Committee ;— Mr. Isaac 

Onfe has recently been fomjed in your ^^> ^^^"21 ' t ^'^V^'^Jlv ^*"^* 

r^-j^ ¥a "^ l ca-jp'^ a Jackson, Mr. Richard Portlock, Mr. C. 

own City. Its members are of different Parker, jun. Mr. Herbert WUiiams, or the 

religious and pohtical opinions, but Rev. Theophiiw Browne, 

ihey agree in believing it to be an in- _ Gioucetter, Feb, u^ 182U 
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Education : 

British and Foreign School Society f 
Borovgh Road, 

' The details annually printed in the 
Appendix of the Society's Reports, 
ever since the year 1808, shew the 
steps by which the plan has pro- 
ceeded until it has established itself 
in almost every city and large town in 
the Jiingdom : From a pamphlet en- 
titled " A Defence of the British and 
Foreign School Society against the 
Remarks in the 67th Number of the 
Edinburgh Review," we give some 
brief extracts, to enable our reaaers 
to form a judgment of the Society's 
labours in dktant and foreign parts. 



France. — In 1814, the son of a 
Protestant French clergyman (Mar- 
tin) was brought over, and placed in 
the Borough Koad School, in order 
to acquire a knowledge of the system ; 
early in 1815 at his own request 
Martin was joined by a friend and 
fellow student, Frossard; before the 
close of the same vear, three Schools 
were oi^anized in Paris by these 
young men ; and in the early part of 
1816, the schools in France w^ere di- 
rected to be established bva royal 
decree. In those which had been 
previously formed, the children of 
Catholics and Protestants were taught 
together, according to the liberal plan 
of the Parent Society ; but the clergy 
soon had the influence to cause a 
separation between Catholics and 
Protestants ; and it was decreed, that 
schools should be established for each : 
the King however set an example of 
cJnlightenened policy, which is even 
worthy of the imitation of England^ 
be encouraged the Protestants to edu- 
cate their children, and ordained that 
their schools should be equally sup* 
povted with the Catholic : accordingly, 
although numerous appUcations hare 
been made by the French Protestants 
to their government for pecuniary sup- 



port, it has never in a single instance 
Dcen withheld. 

Spain. — In the year 1817, at the 
request of the Government, Captain 
Kearney, a Catholic, was admitted to 
learn the plan at the Borough Road. 
He then went to Madrid, and opened 
a boys' school, under the patronage 
of the Duke Del'lnfantado. In 1819, 
the King issued a decree, directing 
Lancasterian Schools to be established 
throughout Spain. A Society, formed 
at Cadiz, has corresponded with the 
Borough Road Committee for advice. 
In 1820, Reports were received of 
the establishment of several schools, 
and the opening of a girls' school. 

Italy. — In 1817, the British System 
was introduced at Naples : the Ahh6 
Mastroti adopted the plan in one of 
their public establishments. The Abb^ 
Campbell also opened a school, and 
was supplied with a manual and in- 
structions from Ix)ndon. Since that 
time a Society has been formed at 
Florence, and twelve or fourteen 
schools have been established upon 
the plan in Tuscany : — it is generally 
spreading throughout Italy, and the 
Committee at the Borough Road 
watches every opportunity, to encou- 
rage the formation of schools in that 
interesting country. 

Russia. — ^When the Emperor of 
Russia was in England in the year 
1814, the nature of the British System 
was explained to him. In the fol- 
lowing year two Russian officers 
attended Martin's school, at Paris ,* 
and several schools were soon esta- 
blished in the Russian army quartered 
in France. In 1816, four Russian 
youths, travelling by order of the 
Emperor, to study the subject of edu- 
cation, learnt the system at the Bo- 
rough Road. In 1817, Count Roman- 
2off opened his school at Homel,. 
which is superintended by a young 
man trained at the Borough Koad. 
In 1818 and 1819, the Treasurer, in 
his travels through Russia, visited 
schools for many thousands of the 
children of soldiers, established pre- 
cisely upon the System of the British 
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and Foreign School Society^ In 
1820 a schoolmistress was sent by the 
Committee to St. Petersburg, to in- 
troduce the system for girls. 

Poland. — Schools on the plan are 
now estabhshing in the neighbour- 
hood of Yiloa, in Poland. 

Sweden. — ^In 1818, the nature of 
the system was explained to the King 
of Sweden ; and in the next year 
Adolphus G^erehus, Secifetary to the 
King, spent some time in the corough 
Road in acquiring a practical know- 
ledge of the System : since he r^ 
turned home, he has cerresponded 
with the Committee, and two scfaook 
are now established at Stockholm. 
They have translated the manual into 
the Swedish language. 

Denmark. — In Denmark the sys- 
tem is making progress as last as cir* 
cumstances will permit 

Brussels. — ^At the instance of the 
late Duke of Kent, a society was or- 
ganized the 29th of October 1819, 
patronized by the Prince of Orange, 
and liberally supported by the in- 
habitants; and in March 1820, a 
school on the British System was 
opened, in a hall granted by the Cor- 
poration. 

In Germany, wa6. in other European 
nations, the Committee are using every 
means in their power to promote the 
introduction of the British System. 

Malta. — In 1818, the Committee 
]^d the expenses of a person who 
came from Malta, to learn the plan : 
he -returned home« in tho following 
spring.' A society is formed th^^, 
and they have now schools established 
upon the system for boys and for girls. 

Asia. — ^The system was first intro- 
duced in Ludia by the late Duke of 
Kent, who estabHshed it in one of his 
regiments. The &[entlemen of the 
Baptist Mission haymg been furnished 
witn an instrument by the Parent 
Society, they have done, and are 
doing, incalculable good. In the 
year 1816, they sent out to Seram^ 
vote a jonn^ man trained at the 
borough Road, who has not only 
formed a model school, but made it a 



point from which the system has been 
widely diffused. Butthough the sys- 
tem has been thus happily planted 
for the boys in that district of British 
India, the poor girls there, as almost 
every where upon the Continent, have 
been deplorably neglected : the Com- 
mittee ot the Borough Road are there- 
fore preparing t» send out a female, 
to form a model girls' school at Cal- 
cutta, or some othei^ place under the 
protection of those resident gentle- 
men . who constitute the Calcutta 
School Society, 

Ceylon. — In 1819, two Wesleywi 
Missionaries, having studied the sy»» 
tem at the Borough Road, left Eng- 
land for Ceylon ; and interesting ac- 
counts of their successful proceedings 
have been since received. 

The Mauritius. — ^A schoolmaster, 
a young man of colour, well quahfied 
for the undertaking, is upon tne point 
of going out to £[>rm a model school, 
under the protection of Grovemor Far- 
quhar. 

Africa. —In the year 1815, several 
African youth, educated at the Cen- 
tral Establishment, and qualified for 
masters, were sent to Sierra Leome 
under the patronage of the African 
Institution, which appropriated a con- 
siderable part of its funds to the esta* 
blishment of the system there ; a model 
school was formed, and some thou- 
sands of black children are now 
taught in that colony. In 1815 a 
school was opened at Cape Toum, and 
the Missionaries in South Africa have 
established schools. at several of theie 
stations. 

Am B RICA. — In the remaining quar- 
ter of the world, America, the Britisb 
System of Education has widely 
spread. Some schools were esta- 
blished prior to 1811, but they gene- 
rally succeed very imperfectly, unless 
they are organized by a quahfied 
master. Accordingly, in the year 
1811 Robert Ould, one of Joseph 
Lanc^ter's early pupils, went to Ma- 
ryland, andestabhshed a model school 
i^t Greoi^e Town. A school was also 
op^ed at Washington for 350 children. 
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•From this tinle schools continued to 
spread upon the American continent ] 
mkt ^e want of a general superin- 
tending committee being severely felt, 
iapplication was made to the Fareirt 
Committee in London for assistance. 
Accordingly, in 1B18 a young man 
was sent to New York to reorganize 
the schools. In thfo year too an act 
was passed in Peimsylvai^a, directing 
that the schools is thte dty and cetmty 
of FhUadelphia should be con<lkicted 
^n the Lancasterian system. In 1819, 
the New York school scontained 8000 
tiHildren, afid' these in Pfailadelj^^ 
OOOa In 18110, Tery satisfactory re- 
ports of the moral efSects of these schools 
were received bo^ " from "New York 
ftnd Philadelphial : the scholars iri 
New York had increased to 41 12. 

Nova Scetia. —In 1813 Walter 
Brondlsy opeh^ a schoiol upon the 
ey^enft at nal>fax,'whi^h he reported 
to contain 637 girk and- boys, hi 
f8i§ he forther reported on the good 
eflfects produced ; and this year the 
^ov<^rtiment'^%teld'206/. towards its 
stippoH : iftl82i^tbe beitefits resulting 
fipom the school Were so apparent, that 
tftie Itoiise of Assemblj^ panted money 
ftvnew^hbolTdotfts. - 

' Heyii.^^In 1810, appliitotion was 
made ffom Cape Henry to the British 
and F#r^ign School Society, for mas^ 
iers q^sd^ed to open schools npoi^ 
theil^ plan. Thi^ application was 
jlntnediately coinplted ' wilh, and a 
yo^g ihan was sent to the island, 
Irho' ^ooR established a model 8ch6ol 
Ib^ 200. In 1817, the Society sent 
another of their masters, who also^ 
g^ivre^ ^reat' satTsfiiction ; alui soon 
Ikfter, a lad of colour was sent at the 
iviquest of tile Government. Irt I6l8, 
six fitehioolswere reported, which con^; 
tinned to prosper : in 1820 there were 
eleven, conducted by native teachers, 
knA eontaini^ 1300 children. Fre- 
Mdeiit' Petbn, in the year 1816, 
having requested a schoobnaster upon 
the British System, Ae Society sent^ 
out a young man, who established a 
i^fiodel school at Port'au Prince ; but- 
m the next year, 1817, he fefi a- 
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sacrifice to the cMmate. * The school 
was afterwards conducted by the Me- 
thodist Missionaries. Oii twe death of 
Petion, his successor, President Boyer, 
patronized the schools ; and one of the 
inhabitants reported, in 1820, that ihe 
schools were in* good tnrder, and that 
the President was engaged in esta7 
blisfaing more. At his request, ib^ 
Committee has recently sent out d 
Well-qualified master. 

The system is estabSshed io the 
Island of Domtntca, under the pro9> 
teetien of Gorveicnor Maxwell ; and 
also in the IXamsh lisland of St CV^isrl 
The Committee is informed ofa school 
iti Antigua for 1000 persons, chrldrei) 
and adults ; and there are also schools 
in somie of the other islands. It ii 
worthy of remark, that in an insur- 
rection which took place among th^ 
slaves in Barbadoes a few years agoj 
none of those who had received edur 
cation were to )b& (bund among the 
insurgents. 

A wide field is; opening for m 
spread of the system in South America^ 
two masters have been trained at the 
Institution, and are upqh the point of 
setting out for GWH andP Santa T^ 
Scriptun^. Lessons in Spanish ate noW 
befng printed for the iise of Aese 
Schools. — ^A Scotch gentleman, who 
had studied the system at the Cen- 
tral School, has e'stabUshed* several 
^hools in the govemmenf of Buenos 
Ayres. ' • ' * . ^ 

The Suh of Knowledge is thus 
^* darting its beieims across theglooni 
profound :" it is pouring light npoflf 
thousands, and preparing the way 
for the spread of those ^'sentiaj 
truths which are developed in the 
Gospel, and which, if -imiversalhr 
4cted upon, would convert the wil- ' 
demess of this world' into a para- 
dise. ' •• 

■ ■ ■ i I ' , . t I 
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' *'Hls death wAs deeply felt by i^ny of 

tiie infaobitiimy who'Wltk te9»>» •followed. 

t|het;Qrp80 to the grajre^ tli^-diUdoeiiiiiMr 

whoqi he had ipstr^cted joined in t^ 

mournful procession, and weptlui loss M> 

that of a father and ^ friend. " ' 



M^cUans ^Mn iJ^ Con^^t ^of jf t^^ *^, fee called' leanietl , and 

^/^a» /,!!• u;i*/* refj^m I i^^^,'^*"?' •"» com|>nri8on of another 

Z^mmg/mi M7mvle4ue, fhatis less so. ^atabsoliiteljr.^eak^ 

(Continued from p. S3.) ej^^er know or can know, is of Kttl^ 

Refl^ctioj^ 111. .<ionsidepatioB. What we know Qf 

Wbei«^i ilie fi^eral qondiict of k^. S^^ ''\ ^^ *^^^^ ' ^?,^ ^^1^ ^P^«^^ 

_wT»*^5wjii^^p*«f»* vv^u**v*.«* ^M ^ays, < We see throHcfh a glass 

ii«ia^ ^ .B^r^ult of Ki^wlefee x^ ^^^^^ |, 1^3^^ ^^^ ^^^^ ^^ ^^^^ .^ 

®^^*** ' t^ ^rld about us, is not much: 

I. '^hvtso past^he two first stages of ** We have seen but a few d* Gbd'ii 

^ur int^lecitial Conduct, fliat of the works," and we understand yet feweil 

^^ and Hiat of .the Means, and re- There are almost an infinite number 

4e^ed on t^e irregularities of each ; I pf things which we never so mudi a6 

come now.to tHe Aird and last, i^hicfa ^thought of; and most things we coii- 

eonsftste not in the choice of the object, eeive very darkly and uncertainly J 

or of the method to it, but in the de- and there is not one thing from wp 

fiffee of affection wherewith it -is pro- greatest to the kast, which we do or 

secuted. And this part of our con- can understand thoroughly. Those 

^ucit is as irregular and iaulty, if not that apply their whole study to any 

more 9o,'t(iao either of the former- one thing, can never come to tlie en^ 

«nd^e fault of it is, a too impoitu- of that ; for not only every science, 

»^^ pursuit of knowledge in general. ^>iit every particular of each has its 

2. This charge is of a larger extent unmeasiirable depths and recesses. 
'tiian either of the preceding : -IHiose It is cK)i^t by a great enquirer into 
coBteerhing such only, as ^tber mis- ^e nature of antimony (as it is re- 
place the object, or mistake tlie me- lated by Mr. Boyle,) " That it is im- 
ftod Qf learning. But not only tliey possible for one man to understated 
jwho^rr iri the j^lacing of ieanimg, or fthoroughly that siiigle mineral only.^* 
in the way to it, bat even they who And if a man cannot understand all 
are : right' in both, come umler tliis pf so little, how little must he under- 
censure ; they all agree in pursuing stand of all? Suppose farther, that 
it toip importunately. ' all the knowledge of all the learned 

8. 'W order to make out the truth were pijit together, it wbultl weigh "but 

«if 41^8 eharge, it will be necessary light' for what one art or science i$ 

;first to coiWiifer, how far ,it becomes -4here that is brought to any tolerabfe 

-«ian4o employ' himself in the prose- perfection! And if the common stock 

cation of kndwledge; and then it will be. so lit^e, how small a pittance is ^t 

d&e easy ♦to determipe, whether our that must fall to evefy particular 

ig^nerai pursuit of it be immoderate man's share ! And where is that man, 

" or no. New for the determitiation of who after all his poring and studying, 

-Ae former, let us observe ^e present is able to answer all the questions,*! 

-»laie ef jnaiij'^ie ppftare wherein he will not say whicH GroA put to Job, 

now stands. -"but which may be asked nim by ^e 

' 4. Ami ^Jfirst, the utmost knowledge 'next idiot he meets 1 

man can arrive at in this world, 1>y 6. Jt is superfluous, as well as end- 

*his utmost ^^ideavours, is very ificoii- less, to display the particulars of bur 

MncJer^le. ' ignorance; though indeed, wheh^all 

' God indeed Jbas given ns reason accounts a.re cast up, ^ that yrffl %e 

^oQgfa to ' ^isdng«ish us * froiri tfte * foiind to be our best Ttnowledge.' -1^ 

>iriite creation, anid'we may improve^it ^only in general, our life »• so eftKHit, 

so far, as to di^irigiiish ciurselves firom 'our prdgres* in feaniing s6 slow; aAd 

tene.anoi!^^:-And s(o oiie jHaii'i»aj -Imrw 8o 16«^ and-tedlbfts, 
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1 H ' HeJIecHons upon, the [Ami 

and What we do or can know so very wTuch car present ignorance wifl not 

liltle, that the sceptics had much more diminish, rerhaps not immediately 

reason to conclude from the disabi* upon our discharge from the body, 

lity of our &culties, and the slight- though even then there must be a vast 

ness of our attainments, than from the enlargement of our understanding ; 

uncertainty and instability of truth, but doubtless, when we are admitted 

that there is no knowledge. to the vision of God, we shall then 

6. But, /secondly, if it were possible commence instantaneously wise and 
for us to attain a considerable mea- learned, and be fully possest of the 
sure of knowledge, yet our life is so tree of knowledge, as well as of the 
short and so encumbered, that we tree of life. For then that glass, 
could make but little of the enjoyment through which we now see daiikly, 
of it All the morning of our days is shall oe laid aside, and the field of 
spent in the preliminaries of learning, truth shall be clearly displayed before 
in mastering words and terms of art, us. And though even then there shaS. 
wherein there is nothing but toil and be degrees of knowledge, yet the va- 
drudgerv. And before we can taste riety of this dispensation shall not 
Any of tne fruits of the tree of know- proceed by the degree of our know- 
ledge, before we con rehsh what is ledge in this life, but by another mea- 
rational, our sun is got into the meri- sure. For, 

dian, and then it presently begins to 8. Fourthly, though there is no 

decline, and our learning with it. Our necessity of our being so learned and 

light, our strength, and our time, make knowing, yet there is of our being 

liaste to consume ; nothing increases good and virtuous. This is necessary^ 

now but the shadows, that is our ig- both as commanded by God, and as a 

norance and darkness of mind ; and means of our final perfection. And 

.while we consider and look about us, besides, it* is necessary now, there 

the sun sets, and all is concluded in being no other opportunity for it If 

the dark shadow of death. But often we do not know here, we may know 

the sun is intercepted by a cloud long hereafter, and infallibly shall, if we 

before it sets, ana we five backward are but ^jod here. But if we are not 

again, grow weak and childish, silly good here, we shall neither be good, 

and forgetful, and unlearn faster than happy, nor knowing hereafter. The 

we learned. Or if it chance to shine main opportunity for knowledge is 

bright to the last, then we grow too after me ; the only opportunity of 

. wise for ourselves, and reject the being good is now : and if we take 

.greatest part of what we had learned care to improve this, we ait secure of 

before, as idle and insignificant the other ; but if this is neglected, all 

7. Thirdly, there is no necessity of is lost This therefore is indispen- 
being so wonderfully learned and sably necessary, and it is the only 
knowing here. It is neither neces- thing that is so : and it is necessary 
sary, as enjoined by God, nor as a now ; necessary not only to our hap- 
means to any considerable end. We piness in general, but also to our 
can be gooil and we can be happy mtellectual happiness in particular, 
without it. And lest any advantages For, 

in our after-state should be alleged, 9. Lastly, thus stands the case be- 

this makes it more unnecessary than tween God and man. Man was made 

any consideration besides. For though in a state of innocence and perfee- 

we wre never so unlearned now, yet tion, in perfect favour and commuoioii 

if we know enough to do our duty, we with God, his true good, and in a ca- 

; shall in a short time arrive at such a pacity so to continue. From this.ex- 

degree of knowledge, as is requisite cellent state he wilfully fell, and by 

to our supreme perfection, to which his fall so disabled himself, Jhat he 

AUr present learning cannot add, and ceuld not by his own strength repent. 
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wid so pioroked Grod, that though he 
could have repented, yet he coaM not 
have been paraoned, without satisfac- 
tion made to the Divine justice. This 
satisfisiction man was not able to make, 
nor any other creature for him. 
Whereupon God in great mercy or- 
dained a mediatcnr, his own son God 
and man, between himself and his 
lapsed creature ; who by the sacrifice 
of himself should effect two things, 
answerable to the double necessity of 
man : First, make repentance avail- 
fj)le, which otherwise would not have 
been so ; and, secondly, merit grace 
for him, that he might be able to re- 
pent. And this is what is meant by 
the restoration or redemption of man, 
which thus far is universal and un« 
coiiditionate. 

10. But still, notwithstanding all 
that this Mediator hath done for nim, 
man is oidy so far restored, as to be 
put into a pardonable and reconcile- 
lJ)le state f he is yet only in a capa- 
city or possibility of pardon and re- 
conciliation, which is then and then 
onl^ reduced to act, when he truly 
believes, that is, with such a faith as 
is productive of all inward and out- 
ward holiness ; with which he may, 
tfTtVAotf^, which he cannot be saved, 
notwithstanding Christ hath died to 
save him. For the design of his death 
was not to make holiness unnecessary, 
but to make it avaible; not to pro- 
cure a privilege of being saved with-' 
imt it, but that we might be saved 
vsith it. If this qualification be want- 
ing, we shall be so &r from being 
any thing advantaged from the re- 
demption purchased by our Mediator, 
that we shall be accountable for it, to 
the ^eat aggravation both of our guilt 
and misery. It therefore highly con- 
cerns man to improve with all dili- 
gence this great and only opportunity 
of adorning his mind with eJl Chris- 
tian perfections ; since with these, he 
may be happy, in all his capacities, 
ana toithout tfaem> he shall not only 
&IL into a state of unutterable misery, 
hut be also accoimtable for the possi- 
biUty he had * of escaping it, fo^ per- 



versely neglecting so great salvation,' 
so glorious an opportunity of being 
saved. 

11. These things being premised 
concerning the present state of man : 
First, that he can know but very littie; 
Secondly, that the enjoyment of that 
little in a short and encumbered life, 
is by no means answerable to the 
labour of acquiring it ; Thirdly, that 
there is no necessity of such a deal, of 
learning and knowledge, either as to 
this world or the next, and that ere^ 
long he shall have his fill of know- 
ledge in the beatific vision, one glance 
whereof shall instruct him more than' 
an eternal poring on books, and un-> 
distinguish the greatest doctor from, 
the most ignorant peasant ; Fourthly^ 
that there is an aosolute necessity of 
his being holy, this bein^ the condi- 
tion not only of his happmess in ge- 
neral^ but also of the accomplishment 
of his understanding in particular: 
and that now is the only opportunity 
for it : Lastly, that the attainment of 
happiness upon this condition, was the 

Eurchase of his Saviour's death, who 
as also merited grace for his assist-, 
ance in the performance of it ; which 
if he neglect, he shall not only miss of 
happiness, but also be answerable for' 
so dear an opportunity of gaining it. 
From these premises," it will, I think,* 
follow with no less than mathematical 
evidence, 

12. First, That knowledge is not 
the thing for which God designed man 
in this station, nor consequently the 
end of his bestowing upon him those 
intellectual powers which he has. 

Secondly, That the end for which 
God did design man in this station,- 
and the reason why he bestowed those 
powers upon him was, that he miffhC 
so serve him here, as to be rewaTdM 
with perfect knowledge hereafter; 
And tnirdly. That the principal care 
and concern of man, both for his own 
interest, and out of compliance with 
the design of God, ought to be, to liva 
a Christian life, to accomplish the 
moral part of his nature, to subdue 
bis passions, to wean himself from th^ 
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love of' the world,- Uf itudy pui^y of . iVicmir I^analpHhS. "^iw ^feeifc« 

l^eartand life ; iiMme woid, *' To per- doubt it wag ; and tfntead of gainings 

fnct holiness in tlie fear and lore of kiuncR^ladii^vy^wiJiMftviokmtdiealk 
God." And ill partit^idair, hial he Romulki. And yet on' tfee othfer' 

QiTglit to ptirsne knowledge no farther hahdv sltars Were raised, pri^^ts ^ 

tiwhrif A Q 'ri«r Anm^frmr^A ♦« «; Wiva poMed, 8acri(i<6es offered, and titt^en^' 

Burned, in; hbnoor of me\ 
Numet P&mjnku^. And* winC i# 



IjM&r as 'tis ecmdtrcive to viitne. 
(To be contMued.) 



truth! are fheae things worth % They 
kare not himlered you froinr appc a i r iw g ; 
in thift pldcd, whete at tte ^neifeiit 
iftonlent jouirilliflrobtlfiy allow thsl 

/* t" 1 » .T>i 1 ' -^\: ^ J w ^^ happinessF ait letist of a ihonardr 
(rrom f enelon s < Dialogues of the Bead/) j^ fcesl^dnded oil hb mbddf^on and 

. Ifamuks. So, you have airrived kstfce,. and the love of Ms sttbjeets. 
^t last. Your reign, tnj ffietid, ht» He, indeed, niaV riot bfe ho!iloiir«a itf 



Jixalogne behceenKoiivhTj^ fffe3f Ncr- 
ma Pom pi LI us ; one a pacific, the 
diher a tdartike Pririce. 



heep^ a long one, 

i Numa PompifUis, Bfecftu$e it ha6 
l^en tranquil. The way, I found, td 
make it so, was tp use (he world 
kindly ; never to misapply my infiu- 
enee ; lo act in feuch a manner that 
none might wi^i for toy. death. 

. Romuhis. Yes \ to live in obsicii- 
rity,, and die without glory. The 



a rlivmity, but nn BeaKh of miiit is 
likely to be fmbfoken, ikm m^tti^ 
ment of his empire will Be e^r, a^d 
besides he will h&ve the sittiimeetim 
of benefitiilg'timtikind. 

Ramhbir, If I misttk^ not, ^ 
did liot habdte the sbeptre earlT in 
life 1 

NmnaP^kpilm, No. It^HsW^li 



display ot authority h^a no attractionst thert I did not get into power, imxp^ 

at this r^te. According to you, it is rierifccki and i|nwaiit, st a tniie vfim 

^uaUy idle to make a cbitquest, and the iiiduBgence of the toaawori^ h mte* 

to keep it ; to disregArd death, tod to dand^erous ; k misfortune to^hi<* yoa; 



be ^tnbitious of iramort^y. 
\ Numa Pompilius. V^at, let me 
ask, has befallen your imraortsllity ? 
Ifow comes |t (for I heard you ranked 
witn the gods, and drank nectAr) that 
I fiftd you here i 

Romulus. To speak the truth, the 
lepate pldced me atfiftng the gods 
perely to rid themselves of my in- 
felfereace in their affairs as a mortal 
They chose to deify me, rather than 
practise the obedience due to a king. 



Yf^ slew your brotlier irt a fit rf 
anger^ and madfe yourself hsfed Iry 
your suli^cto, were Exposed. 

Romulus. The fatthfuhieisi^ of a 
g6ard perhaps preserved ymi fnm 
a death hke mine. 

Nunta Powpilius. So fer frfem 
that, ihy first act after ascending the 
throne, ^as io abtdiih thosfe trhKm 
you had cho^n, and distiti^ished by 
tlie name of Uteres. A man foreed 
wpon the seat of royalty^, who r^tnaiitt 
.!_ — .- . t , ixjtire biit thitt 



woald wfliii^ly 

- , . ., I J , ^n Have littlefeaf 

reasons for making them must be of beitig put to deluR like a tyrtot 

known to bne who persi^ded the Fdl-mypift^ I imagined it was dDing 

^orld to believe htm inspirfefl by the a tavoiir to the Rdmari pecple to i^ 

symph E^eri^ Proenliis, ivho ktie^ myself kt their Head. Td emfeh fedr, 

thai ilOthmg, is easier thaji to n^ke I lived sfjartngly niyseif. The nt^ 

men credit what coincides with tbeii- joining states wttnld have g&dfy lad 

wiAes, When he sdw die people m^ nle fat th^fr fnlei*, Wbete Wen W» 

tobeu by my, death, contrived the Ae iieed W" ^mrdsl HarmifesB ak 

feble you aBude toj iii order to quiet I was, the Serfage had no tfiterdst iA 

"tot cnirf<iriiii% oh me £he difenMy ffii^ 



iBSi .f Lkias jldat/nm mf the sgii^l a^IVar. 
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tiieveed tb^otr. Thd -people' lodked 
mpnt me as* a friend and a hiher^ 
ami in their offec^n 1 confided fei^ 
Ifefe sfitfet j of my tiittjfperty and pctece, 
tod therefore, of my hie. Thiseon-' 
fid^iice :vf oar mniHal. 

R^tdm. Would you hapte me 
€ir^{pe»e it if^ ^^nat your will thai 
ym aseetsied the throne, when yoit 
. aftarwards made nie of the %m>le 
)pomi^ tfa& RoAoans had ^iveft you, 
to impom; wpbn them your prnate 
ptifK^i^s of reHgien ? 

NAmd PempUiui. When their re^ 
iTHsetitatives eaihe t© ihe in my retreat 
of C^Kires; I profiisfired my mifidiews te 
goterd is na:@tmftiiifliarizedwith coil* 
(fuest ; bM th^m t& deek- another 
Remulos ; and udded, that the manner 
of ydu# d«ith and i^at of Tatius was 
eiicmgh to deter hie fkAst aecepting 
their cf&^ : mofeover, I ur^ tBat 
I had tiot ereir seen a smgle aci^on. 
Nothing howerer would do but my 
femfi^cmce, and I wa» made a king, 
Ikit iie?e^ departed from my first 
piam^ ietbj^taJte mode of ihinfi^, mt 
w/» kdown firorii my fc^llow-dtizens 
eo^eept by the title of It sorereign. 
The 8amn6 and Romaon states were 
b0 irhdy utnted By Uie medns I tdc&, 
tteit few afcdktentB wiii b^ able to 
diidde them* By me the golden ai*^ 
inight be isaid to be restored. Not 
tmly the iithabftatits of Rome, but 6( 
dH Italy, ^n^oyed prosperity while 
I lived ^ and n^ctetry, mraer hiy au»- 
^Ices^ tetnpef^ the Intrage disposi* 
tions^ of the Romans, and by attsditn^ 
them to thefr 61<^ eountry, kept them 
from ihotesthig ti)ei# ri^ghbours. 

JtMtihia, Peace and- afiliiertbb 
«tily fdifter pride, rdb^llkm, artd dis- 
fiolotfedeHs In tte people, and unfit 
th^m fbf idcorriii^the fatigues and 
ttoig^rs of wu^. if ft had so hap^ 
peheA tibUt tbtir tintitorieit had beeti 
aitaeied, w^ step wouM you have 
tfik^B^ ^M ai^ aoaeqoafntiid wMi 
am6l The* enetHy ibtsisybth w^mM 
Iaw waited tfli sttch tiiie as ycm \s9i 
4Cf»tikiteed th^ hyihpfa ! 

Nft^ PtAkpifha, If I did not 
Mterstdiitf ^ krtidf \^w jB&weU as 



f<m; I dlway^'foand i^ po§i$ible t9 
avoid it, And I obtained m vespeei 
laid esleeat: of my neighbo^r^. 1 gavt 
the Romans liern^s &at, eoiordfaig pvo* 
bity, iftdush'y mid so()riety y made »em 
a match ibr any o^poAent. Aftto alts 
} am afraid tfale^ stiU d)ow too mueh 
of that violence kt their proeeedings^ 
id whf cb yot> set tbem a» exadki)rii^ 

Se/^imtntt of Hvinff AviJwn ,#a A^ 
stUject of War, 

[Fi»orti Pictttfes ftf ifdr, by fremctts.] 
(Coiitinued from page 87.) 

T%(fma8 Scott, n.n:*— War, hrevery 
case, niast be deeni^ the tnutnph or 
the harVest of the finrl great mar* 
derer-^-the de^^^. 

SoUthey^{ PoetLaureat) , — It would 
have proved a sfriking Mil, of ^ vi- 
sion presented to Adam, Ihe day after 
the deafh of Abel, to have bfought 
before his eyes haff a million of men 
crowded togetlier in the space of a 
square mile. When the nfst fafhet 
fead exhausted hfs wdiider ofi the mal- 
i^tude of his otfsprifig, he Would theA 
naturally Inquire of his Angelic hi- 
Mructor, for what purpose So vast 4 
.multitude had been assembled? Wh&t 
is the common end ! Alas! to murder 
each other ^ all Cams^andyet no Abehf 

MMy of Letcester.-^Hoyv dreadfid 
to hold eveiy thing at the mercy of em 
enemy y &nd to rec^ve life its^ as 4l 
boon dependeat on tlie sword ! How 
bcmhdleas the le^s which such a fli- 
tiiation mnrt tnftpire ; where the iflsuea 
of fife and dddth «l« determiiied by 
no known lawft, pi^eipies, <ir eus^ 
toms; aiid ao 64tt^ectia« ean be 
.^rined of our destiny, except as &r 
•as it m dimly deeipheted in ebaraa- 
•lers of bk)od ; m the dietates of let- 
-tenge^ and the caprices of power! 
Coneeive but tor a lAom^t we eooH 
etemalion whieb the approaieh of an 
mvttdiiatg tai^y i^rmM impi^^ on the 
-peacefid ullages in tfafs aeighbour- 
fiood! "N^^en'you hj^ve placed y<mr- 
.eeiVds ibr an insttot in that situaticR^ 
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you will learn to sympathize with 
those unhappy countries which have 
tUBtained the ravages of arms. Birt 
how is if possible to give jou an idea 
of these horrors I Here you behold 
rieh harvests, the bounty of heaven, 
and the reward of industry, consumed 
in a moment, or trampled under foot ; 
while famine and pestilence follow 
the steps of desolation. There the 
cottages of peasants given up to the 
iames, mothers expiring through fear, 
not for themselves but their infants ; 
the inhabitants flying with their belp- 
leiss babes in all directions, miserable 
fugitives on their native soils ! In ano- 
tiier part you witness opulent cities 
taken by storm ; the streets where no 
rounds were heard but those of peace- 
ful industry, filled on a sudden with 
slaughter and blood, resounding with 
the cries of the pursuing and the pur- 
jBued ; the palaces of nobles demo- 
hshed ; the houses of the rich pillaged ; 
the chastity of virgins and of matrons 
violated ; and every age, sex, and 
rank, mingled in promiscuous mas- 
sacre and ruin The injury which 

the morals of a people sustain from 
an invading army is prodigious. The 
agitation and suspense, universally 

S*evalent, are incompatible with every 
ing which requires calm thought or 
serious reflection. In such a situation 
is it any wonder the duties of piety 
fall into neglect ; the sanctuary or God 
is forsaken; and the gates of Zion 
mourn and are desolate ? Familiar- 
ized to the sight of rapine and 
daughter, the people must acquire a 
hard and unfeeling diaracter. The 
precarious tenor by which every thing 
'IS held during the absence of laws, 
must impair confidence ; the sudden 
revolutions of ibrtune must be infi- 
nitely favourable to fraud and injus- 
tice. He who reflects on these con- 
sequences, wiU not think it too much 
to affirm, that the injury the virtue of 
a people sustains firom invasion is 
itreater than that which affects tbeir 
^property or their lives. He will per- 
ceive that by such a calamity the seeds 
of order, virtue, and piety, which it is 



(he first care of education to implanl 
and mature, are swept away, as by a 

hurricane The morality of peace* 

ful times is directly opposite to the 
maxims of war. The fundamental 
rule of the first is to do good ; of the 
latter to inflict ihjuries. The former 
commands us tosnccour the oppressed; 
tfielatter to overwhelm thedefenoeless. 
The former teaches men to love their 
enemies; the latter to make them- 
selves terrible even to strangers. The 
rules of morality will not suffer us to 
promote the' dearest interest by false- 
nood; the maxims of war applaud it 
when employed in the destruction of 
others. That a fiuniliarity with sudb 
maxims must tend to harden the heart, 
as well as to pervert the moral senti- 
ments, is too obvious to need illus- 
tration. ^While the philanthropist, 

a fellow-worker together with God, in 
exploring and giving effect to the be- 
nevolent teiidencies of nature, is de- 
vising means to mitigate the evil, and 
augment the happiness of the worid; 
the warrior is revolving in the gloomy 
recesses of his mind, plans of future 
desolation, terror and ruin. Prisons 
crowded with captives, cities emptied 
of their inhabitants, fields desolate and 
laid vraste, are amongst his proudest 
trophies ! The fabric of his fame is 
cemented with tears and blood ; and 
if his name be wafted to the ends of 
the earth, it is in the shrill cry of suf- 
fering humaniUr; in the curses and 
imprecations of those whom his sword 
has reduced to despair. - 

MehnUe Home, — ^It is not the voice 
of the martial Godfrey, that calls 
Christians to slaughter, when they go 
forth to attempt the conversion of the 
Heathen. It is that of the Good Shep- 
herd, who invites them to attend ms 
steps, while he folds his sheep among 
the Gentiles. It is not for the land S 
malediction, nor for the sepulchre in 
which he reposed for a night, that they 
contend ; but for his spiritu&l saving, 
and universal reien. With them no 
trumpet sounds, but that of jubilee; 
DO sword is drawn but that of the Spi- 
rit ; no blood shed, but itfiat.of jojw 
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martyrs.. . . .If, in defiance of reli- 
^on, reason, and poUcy, the rude elo^* 
quence of Peter of Anuens aimed the 
nations of the West, and precipitated 
Europe on the head of Asia, . shall 
Christians despair of a# crusade to 
aave and bless mankind, sanctioned 
by every principle of undefiled reli- 
ipon, sober reason, and sound policy! 
Then emperors and kipgs, princes 
and prelates, took the cross — super- 
stition had its day, and a dreadiul 
day it was. The day of Atheism, 
miscalled the Age of Reason, has 
succeeded ; and bleeding nations dis- 
play its trophies. It is time for the 
day of reU^on to take place ; and for 
the wearied creature to rest in the 
peaceful and pacific kingdom of the 
§on of Grod. 

Dr. Chalmers, of Glasgow. — The 
mere existence of the prophecy in my 
text, (Isaiah ii. 4.) is a sentence of 
condemnation upon war, and stamps 
a criminality on its very forehead. So 
soon as Christianity shall gain a full 
ascendancy in the world, from that 
moment w€ur is to disappear. We have 
heard that there is something noble 
in the art of war ; that there is some- 
thing generous in the ardour of that 
fine cmvalric spirit which kindles in 
the hour of alarm, and rushes with 
delight among the thickest scenes of 
danger and of enterprise ; — ^that man 
is never more proudly arrayed, than 
when, elevated by a contempt for 
death, he puts on his intrepid front, 
and looks serene, while the arrows 
.of destruction are flying on every side 
of him ; — ^that, expunge war, and you 
expunge some of the orightest names 
in the catalogue of human virtue, and 
i demolish that theatre on which have 
1 been displayed some of the sublimest 

energies of the human character 

It is thus that war has been invested 
. with a most pernicious splendour, and 
men have offered to justify it as a 
blessmg, and an ornament to society,; 
I and attempts have been made to throw 
a kind of^imposing morality around 
it; and one might almost oe recon- 
ciled to the whde tarain of its calami- 



ties and ^ horrors, did he hot believe 
his Bible, and learn from its infi>niia<^ 
tion, that in the days of perfect righ- 
teousness, there will be no war ;— 
that so soon as the character of man 
has had the last finish of Christian 
principle thrown over it, from that 
moment all the instruments of war 
will be thrown aside, and all its les- 
sons will be forgotten ; that, therefene^ 
what are called the virtues of imr 
are no virtues at all ; or that a better 
and a worthier scene will be provided 
for their exiercise ; but in short, at 
the commencement of that blessed 
sera, when the reign of heaven shaH 
be established, war will take its de« 
parture from the world, with all the 
other plagues and atrocities of the 

species I am not saying that the 

burden of all this criminality rests 
upon the head of the immediate com* 
batants. It lies somewhere; but wha 
can deny that a soldier may be a 
Christian, and that bom the bloody 
field on which his body is laid, his 
soul may wing its ascending way to 
the shores of a peaceful eternity? 
But when I think that the Christians, 
even of the great world, f<»m but a 
very little flock, and that an army is 
not a propitious soil for the growth of 
Christian principle; — ^when I think 
on the character of one such army, 
that had been led on for years by a 
ruffian ambition, and been enured to 
scenes of barbarity, and had gathered 
a most ferocious hardihood of soul, 
from the many enterprises of violence 
to which an unprincipled commander 
had carried tnem; — when I follow 
them to the field of battle, and further 
think, that on both sides of aa exas- 
perated contest, the gentleness of 
Christianity can have no place in 
almost any bosom; but that nearly 
every heart is lighted up with fury, 
and breathes a vindictive purpose 
against a brother of the species, 1 
, cannot but reckon it among the most 
feariul of the calamities of war — that 
. while the work of death is thickeninr 
along its ranks, so many disembodied 
spirits should pass into the presence 



920 Substance efflti^ee Letters addressed [^fLMat 

«f Hkn vdio fiittetb upon U)^ tlmme^ vocates for a system of peace, and eii&- 

insttdh a ^Msture, and mih such a fniestowariQallitsfiMnas: Heviiish^ 

pi^eparalion. lie could Inuce said so; but most 4^ 

Skeplterd, — When wiQ a «aiScient 4bem, if not all, iiax^e iwiOen ^ncmgh «to 

hihbW of instances have been re- ahow, .whatever ibeir intentions ha?e 

corded bj^&e pen of history, erf' na^ -been, that war is harbarons, utf- 

tioQs harassing eadi other by the «fan»tian, iospolilic ; and 4hat Xq ^fo^- 

loulf ages of ivar, and after yewrs of dea^onr 4o aoccienite iits ^tal ahftt^ 

haToc.and bloodshed, when-exhansted gatioB, is, in this lightened -a^ 

Jby .exertions beyond dieir naturid fcecome the imperious dW of eveigr 

vtvena^, ameing to fofget Ihe origin dis<»ip}e - of the Saviour of mei), our 

iial auhject (tf dispute, and mutually remedied iledeemer andXord.] 

to resume the sta4ion xi^ioh they oc- ^ 

jcupied at the oommeneemetat of the J^e Substance of Three letters aS- 

contest ? Were siAgfeots ^se, Tvhat • dressed to Chrhiian Ladies, 

would Jbe their redections, when their ^prom the F,ripnd of Peace.] 

•rulers, -aller the most rlavish waste of Worthi/ Frieiufs, 

l»lood, coolly ait dowto and propose to The tn^rviews whi^ i ha^^had wiA 

eaxih^Qih&r me siatus^uo ante ieUwn? several of your numher, have oceft- 

Mai^y wouldit be, eould the status sioned reflections of a pleasing and 

.^^ttcobe^xtended to the widow and the animating nature. I have not only 

-orphan, to the thousands and tens of been delighted to find in them at^ 

thousands, who, in eonsequenee of ^ advocates for* the |)nnciple8 of Peace, 

hardships and acci^nts of war, are and a just abhorrence' of War, hilt 

:dooined to kmguish put 4lie remnant have been led to consider what woiiM 

of their Myes in torment and decre- he the consequences, if all Ladies df 

4pitude! distinction should imbibe jsueh senl^- 

JDr. Maokod, ^ America. — ^War ments, and unite their influence -fo 

lis an evil. It is a school of vice ; k render War disreputable, 

is a nursery of debauchery. By it It has often been said dmt "womten 

Hiities are sacked, and countries laid rule the world ;" and there ia saudi 

iwaate. fPhe dearest ties of kindred better foundation for this, remark than 

Are uidoosed; -fathers made diiMless, for many of the maxims wlneh have 

t€.hildr«i fatherless, and wives con- -long been regarded as incontroverti- 

jverted into -widows. You see, bre- -ble! You are too wirfl acqucunted 

4hven, «ome of ^its pernicious e€ects vvith men to need to-l^e'inlbritted'that 

iin>^ city ; and you feel and lament 'notl;^ing can long be popular wifli 

rthe evil. 'You hfJar of greater evils them v^^iich is generally viewed -ia 

tin other parts of our land, during the direputable*by tihefair sex. 

ahort period -since war has upon our I was much gratifled -with some re!- 

^part existed. -You deprecate the cft- marks which recently a|^arcjd m a 

itanrity. Yonregret tte policy whi^ Newspaper, on fuelling. " Tbeiefir 

4ed to4uch a state of things. X^^** *^ *®^ (^ays the writer) have it in flieir 

itempted to i^all in question entirely, j>ow.er to do much in affairs of tins 

ithe %i(iiiicK^ of -war. It is not sijr- ^ind. Their frown would tend grea^ 

vprising you should. Whi^t more ,to put duelling oyt of fashion. Antrum 

.cruel, and -less congenial wijh the .wo do not perceive how h. l^jet' 

spirit 0f the Gospel^ But England delicacy or aensibility can recoBcfle 

IS; scarcely ^ver at -peace. -it to ^herself do' take to her -arms ji 

t [Ihe author does not wish jto insi- dueJUst, who has by a succea^iil shit 

^Duate^ by thepreduetion of th.e8e,.fi^nd jrobably Wasted the hopes^aftjttfty, 

;4itlier extraetslVom the writings rfemi- ^r.cbver^ a widaw, Mid chMren-wifc 

MaentiitfeB, whe^i^ living or^eceii^, inoummg, and coas^rted ftein Jto 

-that th^ -were, without'exception',^- wretchedness' and despaiiV^ - - - >^^ 
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In these remarks many worthy fe* ble blood, nor the candour of joutfa, 

males will cordially acquiesce ; and nor even the tears of beauty, were re- 

wfaat shall be said dr the woman who spected." He also observes—** No- 

ean exult in such conanerts on the thing could equal the anguish which 

part of her husband, ornerson? Is absorbed every feeling heart, and 

«he not at best a semi-savage, what- which increased in the dead of the 

eyer may be her pretensions to rank night, by the cries of the miserable 

or refinement ! What but the pemi- victims who were savagely mur- 

dous influence of a barbarous custom dered, and the screams of young fe- 

eould 80 steel the heart of a female ! males who fled for protection to meiir 

It may however be justly asked, weeping mothers, and whose inefl(ec« 

What are duellists bat petty mur- tual struggles tended pnly to inflame 

derers, when compared with men who the passions of their violaters," 

employ their influence to bring on 1 need not request you to ask your- 

nations the tempest of war ! The selves, what must be the feelings of a 

duellist is, pernaps, satisfied with mother, tender and virtuous, on hear- 

having mnrder^ one brother, and re- ing the screams and beholding * the 

ducea one family to ** wretchedness inefiectual struggles 'of her dauffnters, 

. and diespair," while the vrar maker while pursued by such bloo<fy and 

mnrders his thousands and his tens of ferocious barbarians. But I niay ask, 

thousands! Can then a woman of how is it possible for rational beings 

delicacy and christian tenderness, to regard such men as the glory of a 

■«8leem it an hoiMwr to be caressed by nation, or as * the protectors of the 

a man who has made hundreds of her fair sex!' And how can Christian 

•fieur sisters disconsolate vndows-^be- mothers consent to have their sons 

reaved hmidreds of parents of their trained up in a manner which exposes 

* beloved sons, and hundreds of help- Aem to become such monsters of d&- 

1^ ehiidren of their fathers 1 Shall pravity ; and which exposes females 

females, who were formed ibr tender- of other states to be thus insulted and 

ness and sympathy, to sooth the pas- abused ? 

sions and abate the ferocity of ttieir But it is against war, and not its 

brethren, encourage by their smiles misguided agents, that I wish to ex^ 

such fell destroyers, and countenance cite hatred. Both men and women 

•deeds at which angels might weep and have been bewildered by the nopu- 

:denions blush ! larity which fanaticism and delusion 

' What can ladies of delicacy think have given to the trade of manslaugh- 

of the worse than savage brimity and ter. Pity should be mingled with the 

violation which have been practised blame we attach to their conduct 

by officers and soldiers of christian They would have done better, had 

nations on taking a city by storm f they been properly instructed in early 

Reflect, I beseech you, on the horii- life. *Still, so many horrible things 

ble scenes described by Labaume on are associated with war, that it may 

die taking of Moscow — the perfidious be justly esteemed wonderful, that 

conduct of a General on whom a no- any virtuous woman can give even an 

bleman's daughter relied for protec- implicit approbation to a custom so 

-don, and who engaged to preserve her perfectly aetestable and inhuman^ a 

4mfSL insult and dishonour. Thus says custom which licenses the vilest pas- 

Ibehistaiian — ^'^ There wanted nothing sions which are to be found on this 

|o omiplete the horrors of tbis day, side of the infernal regions, ^n4 which 

^^ih&k hi» resahed to outrac;e virtue tolerates the worst crimes which it is 

^ni seduce innocetice ; and we were in the power of man to commit ! 

jAtnnwiaJnfaaMrii that neither no* (To be cQii^o«ed.> 
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The ^cirine and PrecepU &f the 
Scriptures m ^ ndject ofll^r, • 

[From Plctiirei of War.] 

Docraism of the old testament. 

It is a d i vine sentence of very great 
antimiitj, ' Whoso ^heddeA man^ 
blooa, by man shall his blood be shed ; 
for in the image of God made he 
man.' Gen. ix. 6. Whether this is 
to be understood as interfering with 
the right of the civil magistrate to 
punish criminals capitally, belongs to 
another sulyect ; * but it certainly ap- 
pears to prohibit every other mode of 
infringing ufon the lives of our felloe- 
creatures, and consequently forbid 
thepractice of war. 

Tne expedition of Abraham against 
the five kmgs. Gen. xiv. 14. &c. ha$ 
been adduced as a justification of war ; 
and it is said, that on his return from 
that expedition it was, ' that Mel- 
chisedec met him and blessed Him.' 
That Melchisedec did so, is true, but 
'that his blessing Abraham had any 
connection with the expedition, re- 
inains to be proved. 

Besides, Christians are not tialled 
the children of Abraham, because 
they imitate his example in war, but 
because they exercise like precious 
faith with him. If Christians are 
warranted to imitate the example of 
Abraham in all things which met the 
approbation of God, then they may 
sacrifice cattle, practise polygamy, 
and buy and hold slaves. 

The words of Jacob, Gen. xlviii. 22, 
may be adduced by some as evidence 
'tiiat the patriarchs engaged in hos- 
tilities ; but the reading of the Sep- 
tuagint, which Michaefis proposes to 
insert in the Hebrew text, refers the 
passage to Shechem or Sichem, which 
Jacob's sons destroyed on account 
of the violation of their sister Dinah ; 
and which might be denominated a 
ciAiquest vnih respect to Jacob. And 
'we read of no other territorial ac- 

* Se« on thissubjfHst ^ B&sil Montague's 
publication of the sentiments of avthors 
on Uie punislunent of death.' 



?uiailioii that Jiicob made.. The 
;haldee underettood J^eob^s . ewmid 
and 69ip%iiratively,lrahski!titigtbiii: 
' By my prayer, and *by niy aup^ 
cation.' 

But as a complete amwer toe^fSr^ 
thing, that might be ut^ed from tlile 
example of tb» patri(ut^ha in "behalf 
of war, let it be observed, tixat tbey 
lived ^ior to the promulgalioB «f we 
law en Sinai, ana thai it is plain from 
wavy parts of their conAuet, that tbty 
a^ not held vap to posterity as per- 
fect modeb in every IraAsactieo. 

In aifter times, Wkeii the mowl kw 
was tMdblished to the Jewish, ^pbofk 
from Mount Sinai, this, precept wite 
incorporated with the others: ^Thou 
sbaknot kUl.'No commaTidcan be coa- 
oeivedm6re positive, clear, audun- 
oonditionalr— it gives no authorify to 
kings or rulers — it says nothing of 
expediency, of national hohDun, or 
-of unprovoked' aggressioii, but, vrltk- 
oul comment, leaves its mandate .!» 
tbe common sense and commoB cha- 
rities of rtmnkind. 

That exceptions made by divise 
authority, and consecHiently not of n 
sinful nature, are Uybe found wtet- 
mingled with the ceremonial imti- 
tutes given to the Jews, is undeniable; 
but they evidently belonged to the 
covenant of peculiazity, and to paip- 
ticularise them here, would lead w 
to6 iar from our main purpose. It is 
still true, that in the labguage of the 
Decalogue, simply taken, no excfeption 
appears ; and it is also true, that when 
our Saviour repeats the precept in 
his sermon on the Mount, instead of 
making exceptions to it, he ^diews 
mote Uian had been done before, its 
extensive and spiritual applicatiDn. 

Which of the Ten CommatndmeniB 
is. not supposed to be, al least pa0> 
tially, suspended during war?-r 
Do not men acknowledge other gixfe 
before Jehovah, whale they serve and 
obey men in defiaiice of God's.coiiv^ 
mands ? — Do not wrar-mahers •iiiipi»' 
ously take God's name in vain, and 
make him a^party or an associate in 
their guilty ana murderous enter- 



IfiSU). J^nfhe ntlgect of fTar. 1^ 

pc)9!06 1-— 1$ not Ibe fourth command', in^ : * Thou shall not avenge, nor 

ident unilbrmly aj)d wan|k>nly violated bear any grudge against the children 

dntiiig '^Mr}-^Ax^ net diildreq sp of thy people; but thou sbalt love thv 

Qlt ^lAhorized by wegr to dishonour neighboui: as thys^. If thou shall 

Qktfaet and mother, as even to take meet thine enemy's, ex, or his ass, 

their lives, if 4bey happen to be op- ^oing astray, thou shall surely bring 

{fosed to each other in the contest 1 il back again.' At a later period this 

. As to the foUqwing commands, the precept is recorded : ^ If l^ine enemy 

m^iximiB and usages of war run thus : be hungry, give him bread to eat ; if 

Thou sAalt kill-^Thou mayeat com* he be thirsty, give him water to drink.' 

nait adultery and fornication.— -Thou Lev. xix. 18. Exod. xxiii. 4. Prov. 

fme^U steal, rob, and plunder. — xxv. 21. 

Thou mayM biear false witness, slan- In farther remark upon the Jewish 

der, decisive, and lie. — Thou maye»t wars, let it be observed, that many 

cevet thy neighbour's house, his wife, things were, by the Mosaic law, en- 

bis ox, his ass, mnd ever^ thing tkak joined on the Jews^ that were not ojn 

i0 hif. Use Gentile nations ; and many things 

Those wars of the Jews which were are now enjoined on Christians, that 

sanction^ by Jehovah, were under- were not on the Jews. The object of 

taken at his express command, not the Gospel dispensation was, among 

u^pdn their enemies, as such, but upon other things, a greater perfection of 

wicked nations, considered as the the human character than the law of 

enemies of God — not to gratify their Moses contemplated ; therefore, for 

Boasiims,. or to avenge themselves. Christians to descend to a practice of 

but to execute the divine vengeance. * the Jews, in any thing prohibited by 

They were wars of extermination, in the Gospel, is a^ unjustifiable as for 

which the vengeance of God was dis- the Jews to hare adopted heathen 

played ; and they can be referred to customs forbidden by their law, 

yfith no more propriety, in justification Have professing Christians receiv-^ 

qf other wars;, than Abraham's slaying ed a command to destroy natioi^s, 

his sou at the Divine command, as similar to that given to the Jews i If 

his obedience was virtually perfect, so, let them produce it Do they not 

eau be alleged in justification of rather %ht at the command of their> 

Hiurder. own passions f And is it not by a 

. The com«aan<d utterly jto extermi- thirst for riches and glory, sonie dis- 

nate the itihabttants of Canaan, jns^ puled daim^ ^f causes more trifling,. 

tified killing thein at an^ time^ and that the ^mes of war are often kin- 

ander am drounntameg^ so long as died, and thousands of lives sacri- 

any of them remained, (those widi ficed ? But why do Christiana pitch 

whom a covenant was made, except- upon the Jews' warlike actions^ as the 

^) and made it a great shi to suffel* only model for imitation ? Why not 

my of them to live. But it would be practise circumcision I Whv not sa- 

hard to shew, Uiat ike Jews were orifice cattle ? Why not aJmit plu- 

permitted to exercise any feelings of rality of wives 1 If w^ disapprove 

tiaUce towards them. For aught that these practices^ as not comporting with 

appears, they were bound to exercise, the dispensation of the Gospel, let vs, 

tpi^ same temper, and pragtise the for the scune reasons, disapprove foU 

sMue kindness towards their personal lowins their examples relative to war, 

(S'otfi^ enemies, considered as such, that destroyer of life, religion, and 

thitib are more largely insisted on in morals, and entailer of mtaeiy and 

the GoapeL H^n^^e we find in the 4istress on millions that are left to de- 

Pentat^uch, precepts like the follow- plore its consequences. 

^x wt — T . '■^ ' .- ^. " — = — ;, . - v. It is worthy of notice, that J>avid« 

*ia Numb. XM. 1.4. thev are called ^ the , j •'.^ i l- .. * 

ii^xt 9f *h0L^d: endeared as he was by his virtues, 
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yet, because ^ he had shed madi 
blood, and made great wars,' 1 Chton. 
xtii. 8, was forbidden to build the' 
iemple. Although the wars he car- 
ried on were at the command of the 
Lord, and against the wicked; and 
though neither he nor the rest of man- 
kind, had been taught, in the clear 
and comprehensive manner which we 
now are, that they ought to love ene- 
mies, the building of a house to the 
Lord was reserved for Solomon, whose 
name signifies pacific. 

There is a sentence in the book of 
Proverbs, xx. 18, which' might seem 
to give some countenance to national 
hostilities, viz. ' Every purpose is 
established by counsel, ana with good 
advice make war.** The inspired 

Eroverbs are maxims of wisdom, il- 
istrated for the most part by some 
fitmiliar subject, that existed at the 
time they were delivered. The ob- 
ject here is, not to inculcate the law- 
fulness of war, but the necessity of 
sound wisdom in relation to the actions 
of men ; and the subject of war ap- 
pears to be introduced, merely to 
illustrate this idea. Similar to this, 
in the New Testament is the apostolic 
language, ' Know ye not that they 
who run in a race, ail run, but (only) 
one receives the prize! So run, that 
ye may obtain.' 1 Cor. ix. 24. Not, 
surely, recommending the Olympic 
games to their imitation, but enjoinmg 
on them activity in their Christian 
course. 

In Judges r. 8, it is said, ' They 
ehose new gods ; then was their war 
in the gates ;' which plainly means, 
that idolatry was the fatal source of 
all' the calamities of Israel. When 
thev forsook God, God forsook them, 
and gave them into the hands of the 
heathen, their enemies, who oppressed 
them, and shut them up in their cities. 

Psalm Ixviii. 30. * Scatter thou the 
people that delight in war,' that is, 
as Dr. Hammond paraphrases it, 
'■ Punish and destroy those Uiat hold 
out, and trust in their military strength, 



* See a similar passage in Prov. xxiv. 6. 



^nrannizhiff, and oppresshig, and aob* 
duing all ttieir neighbour nations, an4 
out of an insatiate desire of wealth, 
though they have ever so much, wiU 
have more, and use all violence and 
war to that purpose,' &c. 

In, Jer. xvii. 5, a curse is pronounced 
on him * that trusteth in man, and 
maketh flesh his arm.' Yet this is 
notoriously the case in regard to na- 
tional hostilities; great a^>endence 
being placed on the skill of the men 
in military t-ACtics, on the bravery of 
the soldiers, and the experience of 
their general, to the exclusion of re- 
liance on the Divine power, and th« 
aid of him who alone giveth strength 
and success in any understaking. 
- When we read in the writings of 
the prophets, those striking predic- 
tions of the coming of Messiah, the 
character in which he is deseribed| 
and the offices he is represented as 
performing, are all opposed to the 
destructive practice of war. 

Isaiah ii. 2M. * It shall come to 
pass in the last days, that the moun- 
tain of the Lord's house shall be es- 
tablished in the top of the mountains, 
and shall be exalted above the hills ; 
and all nations shall flow into it 

* And many people shall come and 
say. Come ye, and let us so up to the 
mountain of the Lord, to &e house of 
ihe God of Jacob ; and he will teach 
us of his ways, and we will walk in 
his paths : for out of Zion shall go 
forth the law, and the word of the 
Lord from Jerusalem. 

* And he shaU judge among die na- 
tions, and shall rebuke many people; 
and they shali heat tkeir twerds uUp 
plaugh^hareSf and their gpeart tnio 
pmintng'^hooki ; natimi $hall not lift 
up eword against natieny neither shall 
thm learn war any mcre,^ 

The same passage occurs in Micah, 
iv. 1 — 4, with this addition : ^ But they 
shall sit every man under his vine 
and under his fig-tree ; and none skaM 
make them (ifraid : for the mouth of 
the Lord of hosts hath spoken -it' 

Isaiah, ix. 6, the j>rophet thus 
speaks : * To us a child is oom, to us 
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ft son it ghea; and the govsemmenl 
diall be upon his shoulder : and his 
MUne shall be called, Wonderfol, 
Counsellor, Iheilf igfa^God, the Everf 
lasting Father, the Prmee of Peace. 
Of the increase of his government 
and peace there shall be no end.' 

How completely wa« these pre* 
dictions verified, as they regarded the 
Saviour himself! He taught his dis- 
dples the doctrines of peace, and 
commanded them to take up the cross 
and to follow him, to live in peace, 
and to follow peace wiUi alt men. 
His last gift to them was peaee. He 
said to trora, when about to send them 
out into the worid, ' Behold, I send 
you forth as lamh$ in the midst of 
wohe9\* thus teaching them what 
treatment they might expect, and 
what chanicCer they must maintain 
among wicked men. 

We find, throt^out the Old Tes- 
tament, that those men, whether in- 
dividuals or nations, who depended 
on the preserving power of God, and 
were mindful of their allegiance to 
him, experienced the Divine protec- 
tion on the most trying and difficult 
occasions ; while those who departed 
from God, and placed their depend- 
ence on human strength, were awfully 
overthrown. The following instances 
of both may be given. 

Noah, tne only righteous man of 
his generation, trust^ in God, and 
vras preserved amidst a world of 
waters. 

Moses excites the feeble Israelites, 
desrairing for fear of the mighty host 
of Pharaoh, to this dependence, say- 
ing, * Stand still, and see the salvation 
of God.'* 

Joshua knew his security to be in 
tfris dependence; to which he was 
encouraged by Ae promises of Grod, 
saying, * Be strong, and of good cou- 
rage ; be not afraid, neither be thou 
dismayed; for the Lord thy God is 
with thee, whithersoever thou goest'f 

Gideon, to convince him of the 
security of this dependence on God 

* Exod. xiv. IS. t Joshua, 1.9^ 



alom, wa« (fijrected la reduce Idii 
army of thirty-two diousand, to pnly ? 
three hundred; lest peradventurei 
Israel might vaunt themselves against 
God, sayings ' Mine own hand hath 
saved me.' % 

David, the valiant and victoriou* 
king of Israel, ascribes all his pre? 
servations and deliveiances, to the 
arm and power of God oidy. ' Truly 
(says he) my soul waitelh upon Go^ 
from him coraeth my salvation. He 
only is my rock and my salvation, he 
is my defence.' 

• On the other band, we find amonc 
the Heathen, high notions of maa^ 
being vested with a power of aelf" 
defence, and s^-preservation, and 
hence many arrogant and confident 
pretensions. But if we take a view 
of the fate of such pretenders, we see 
exemplary and awtiil instances of the 
vanity of such boastings. 

Pharaoh, king of Egypt, exalted 
himself, and opposed his own will to 
the command of God, saying, * Who 
is the Lord,. that I should obey his 
voice to let Israel go t ' He perished, 
with all his host, in the Red Sea. 

Goliath, glorying in his naliiral 
strength and stature, approaches Da- 
vid with the utmost disdain, saying, 
*'. Come to me, and I will give thy fledi 
to the fowls of the air, and to the 
beasts of the field.' Yet be fell b^ a 
stone from the sling of the slriphiy 
whom he had despised. The reason 
is obvious : the youth trusted in the 
power of God, the giant in his own. 

Sennacherib, king of Assyria, boast- 
ing of his might, and enumerating the 
nations whom his &thers had destroy- 
ed, was suddenly surprised with the 
loss of one hundred and eighty-five 
thousand of his army, in which he 
trusted; and returning home with 
shame, was there slain by a conspi- 
racy of his own sons. 

The instance of T^ebuchadneziar 
might also be quoted, to show the im- 
piety and danger of confiding in per- 
sonal greatness, or in national spien- 

: ; _ ) 

. 4 Judges^ vii. 2. 
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dMsr. Tilt Smplikit» abMmd wiOi 
exfireMions to toe mom eifecC, such 
tt the fetfowing ! * ' Tlien m no king 
sieved by the nmltilnde of an host 
A flMghtjr- man- is not deMrered bj 
mneh. strength. An horse is a vain 
thing Ihr safety, neidier shall he de- 
lifer any by his great strength. Behold, 
the eye of the £ord is upon them that 
feav mm, upon them that hope in his 
raercy, to ddiver their soul from 
death,' &e. 

' If the dvift and cnnrent of Scripture 
areopposed, as might be farther shown, 
to the doctrine of man's power oftelf- 
dffmke and preserration, a doctrine 
sjkffnging fironi mistaken pride, and 
pi<eftumplaoafr se)&«xaItation ; then 
#lHit becomes of U)e dnJt^ of soif" 
dtfekGB^ so much and so warmly con* 
tended fort HofW much better to 
Substitute in its stead the undoubted 
Scripture doctrine oi' dependence on 
^ power of God alone for preser- 
t«tion, a doctrine perfectly agreeable 
both to the laws or nature, and to the 
pvecepis of Christianity. 

Th^ foihudug f»ragraph was smi ha Jhe 
jSuthjor of the article evtitUd^ < Defence 
of the Peace Society* too late for in- 
^ferftonnl its proper jiace, it shemlAfol-' 

'* hw ihMWotd* (^ponent/j^. 106, cqL 2. 

Cbbi&tianu^ is not in* 

len^yble tb the miseries idiich are 



ittftielcd on mail by the TvAieas asd* 
bition of the conqlieror ; he is not roid 
of feelings of regret when might i^ 
pears to overcome right; but this h^ 
considers to be, too often, the result 
of an appeal to furcoi, instead of to. 
reason and religious princijde^ in te 
settlement of national disputes. To 
prevent the eontinuanee w these na*' 
equal, these ssa^iinary contests, the 
very reeilal of which makes hnmanitj 
to b^eed, is the .otfject of the Pea»ee 
Society : this iiiey endeavomr, under 
the Divine blessing, to efihd by i»- 
fuskig isto the heaurts of men those. 
Christian prineif^ ef love and goad 
will that strike at the root of distoied 
and strife, and wouM establish woaong 
mj&n that indmdual and social hap- 
piness, to asecompltsh which the Fa* 
triot haa bled, ■ and the Pditieian 
wielded the thunders of bis eloquence. 
History and experience make Ae 
friends of neaoe ^spair of s<)eing tUs 
happy ana auspicious «ra>prQ(£ft<^ 
by the kings of the earth, whQ give 
their power and their strength to the 
beast, to the mobchof War; No, it 
is to the Iamb, dain from the foww 
datian of the world, with whom those 
kinea mak^ war, that they look vrith 
iaith and unshaken eon£denc0 for ww^. 
dory over all the enemies of his peace- 
ful kingdom ; they know flhat he * shaU 
overcome, finr he is Lofd of lords, idid 
King of kinga' Rev* xvii 14. 
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Ps. xxxiii. !«, 17, 18, 19. 
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ODE ON WAR. 



For every battle of the warrior is with, c^niiifted noise, aod 
KavmeBts rolled iu blood : but this shall be with buriiiDg, and 
fuel of fire, 4iii:c. Isaiah ix. 5 — 7.' 

See the conquering Hero comes I 

Glory in his bosom reigns ; 
Streaming banners, waving plumes, 

Wrested spoils, and captive trains, 

Glittering arms, and clanking chains 

&ha^ the riches conquest jgaius, 
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Trumpets, drums, ^od oannoo loud. 
Praise him 'mong the rii]gar<crdwd;, 
HistVy's pa^, Md {"li^tt^'s ptn. 
Praise him 'mong^xalted men. . 

Raise the arch tniim)^aiit, high, 

Strew th! unworthy way with fl<JwVs ; ' 
'^ LoQfi^ live, mighty CfBsarV' cry. 

His the fame, the stiff Vmg ours. ' 

Vengeance he has hurPd aromd, 
Stunn'd the skies, «iid^lM>ok the gnrnnd, ^ 

Formed his lines, 

Sprang %i» nines. 
And fore'd Ihe migfaty barrier's ntennd. 

Ye, who commerce wofuld increase. 
Ye, who valtie humankind, 
• Till the soil, or tend the ^eece. 

Learning's son, or lab'ring hind ; 
Men of wisdom, men of peace, 

Spreading empire o'er the mind. 
Shrink to'nothingness, and cease ! 
Ye artf empty as the wind ! 
Can you, Ktfle as you ure, 
Ererftrrogaady dare 
With an ileroto compaire? 
Haste, and drag hi& gUded car, 
Sprearff his triumphs wide^ ^nd far — 
BUil the Deity of War ! 

Ah ! what voice is that which bireaks, 

Thund'Hng through ^e frantic herd ! 
Hark ! — 'tis Truth, 'tis Gonseiaice speaks ! 

Sons of men ! they will be heard ! — 
*^ Turn to scenes behind you, turn, 

*' Where deiM;roying legions stood, 
" Where in- ruins cities Iwm, 

*^ "Where the eartti is dreneh'd with blood ! 

" See the countless myriads slain ! 

" Hear the last expiring breath 
" To the God of Lore complain, 

'^ Gasping yeiig'ance e'en in death. 
" Weepmg widows in despair, 
" Wring their hands, and rend their hair, 
^^ dighs and moans, 
** Shrieks and groans, 

^^ Putrid limbs and scatter'd bones, 
" Pois'ning the encumber'd heath — 
*^ These shall blast the laurel wreath ! 

" Justice banish'd from her throne, 

" Mercy hence so rudely driv'n, 
" Peace, to mortals now unknown, 

" These have wfog'd their way to Jieav'n. 
^' Issuing from the altar there, 
'^ Goodness hears their patient pray'r; 
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'< Long tUey shali not pray ia vain'— * 
*^ God will his own cause maintain) 
'' And the wrath of man reitain ; 
'* Place them on their seatu again^ 
*' Guardians of a gentler reign. 

*' Yes, from out confusion wild, 

" Order, happiness shall spring ; 
" Nations shaA confess the ctiikl^ 

^' Bom to be creation's King. 
,** He shall rule with bonndless sway, 

*' And his kingdom shall not cease, 
" Heav'n and earth shall Um obey — 

'^ Mighty Grod, and Prince of Peace, 

" Truth shall fix his throne and crown, 

'^ Wisdom shall his laws ordain, 
*' Pow'r shaU tread th' oppressor down, 

** Freedom break the rassal^s chain ; 
**' Bounty shall the poor supplv, 

'* MercY shall the wretch oefriend, 
^* Praise snail rise to God on high, 

'^ Peace shall o'er the earth extend* 

*' Nations, barbarous and rude, 

*' Shall to gentle meekness move, 
*' And, with diildlike grace endu*d, 

^' Melt into a mass of love. 
'^ Then the sword's rebeaten blade 

'" Shall the furrow'd earth refine, 
** And the spear, fw murder made, 

^* Prune the too hixiirious vine. 

** Of no plund'ring foe afiraid, 

'^ Eacn shall reap the crc^ he sows, 
** And beneath his ng-tree's shade 

'^ Sing, and sink to safe repose. 
" God the word prophetic gave, 

'' God, almighty to fulfil 
^' (Strone to punini, strong to save) 

" All me counsels of his will." 

Pray, ye saints ! with ardour pray ; 
Mourn, the season's lotig delay ; 
Patient, wait destruction's doom ; 
Hope — the kingdom soon shall come. 
See the period drawing nigh, 
Sin, and wo, and death shall die : 
Yet the cross a season bear. 
And the glory you shall share. 
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ARRANGEMENTS have been made, irtiich it is hoped will put 
The Jfferaid of Peace in a situation to ckum Hhd to deserve the support 
and the approval of the friends of Christianity. 

An In^vidual of distinguished literary merit, (whose sentiments and 
prior exertions on behalf of the grea* and the good cause of which 
Tke Herald is designed to be in some sort the representative, have fitted ^ / 
him for the task,) has consented to take the hehn of editorship ; and we trust ^: 
It will bo wafted by favouring gales on ite interesting voyage, and bear 
a rich cargo erf Peace and Hope, and Truth and Virtue. 

Should it become an advocate worthy of the noble principles with 
idiich it is identified, those who have interfered to preserve it from being 
wrecked wiU be abundantly recompensed. They have felt, they strongly feel, 
the vahie and importance of such a Work as The Herald of Peace. As 
a record of the progress of the pacific prmciple— as an arena where the 
question. Whether Man must needs be a slayer of Man I may be brought 
to the test of inquiry — as a storehouse, where every thing tending to 
promote the spirit of fraternity, and to subdue the fatal influence of the 
malevolent affections, may be treasured up,-.they recommend it to the 
attention of the friends of Peace, they entreat them to cooperate by their 
Kterary contributions, and by their personal exertions, to give it interest, 
and inkuence, and circulation. 

It is not in the narrow bounds of this introductory greeting that they 
will descant on the horrors of War-H)n the causes or the consequences 
of this heaviest of evils— volumes upon volumes might tell its tales of misery, 
and the history be but begvn. Ten thousand busy pens might be engaged 
in recording its enormities— and yet their melancholy list would be but entered 
on. Its ravages have desolated the universe— its curse has pervaded all 
earthly space and tune. It spares neither youth nor age— nor domestic n«r 
national happnes*— nor arts, nor sciences— nor wisdom, nor virtue. It is a 
personification of dea«i-but with multitudinous terrors. It is an appaUmg, 

a gigantic pTesence-T^^l>|«>!wW^^*^^^^ 
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and' scattering terrpr, agony, destruction. But why should they dwell on 

the disgusting pictuire 1 

It is for them to anticipate, it i* forlhdn id C(M)|refttte in intro- 

ducing, that " day of promise" whose sun shall shine forth unclouded, and 
pursue through ages of peace and joy its bright and benignant course. 
They can have no doubt that such a day wiD burst upon the world ; for such 
is the assurance of that sacred volume on which they build their faiiest 
hopes, and whence they gather their strongest aiguments and consolations. 
On that they rest, and rest unshaken. To it they appeal from the contempt 
of the scornful — from the hopelessness of the despairing — from the 
indifference of the idle — and from the passions of the proud. 

N. B. It is necessary it should be fully understood that the Society far 
tke PrembtUm .of Permment ami Universal Peace ^ in nowise to he 
considered. respCmiibl^ foir tie articles which may appear in fiiis Wonti 
They will use it as their officiid organ, and they recommend it to the 
^atroBlige of the friend^ of that Society ; hot they have no influence over 
the editorial department, aiid they wish to^hiave none. 



ON THE MILITARY PROFESSION. 

. What is a Soldier ? Rub off the the livery to a<lorn the body, heedless 

vaniish which poets, orators, politi- of die servitude of which it is the 

dans, and historians, have so thickly badge, and ofthe debasing, the Vibked 

spread over his profession, and what drudgery which it pledged the weaier- 

^het to perform. Few servants are proud 

A man. clad in garments of a pre- of liveries, though they wear them. 

scribed form and colour, who is paid They submit to the coat, because it 

so much per day, or month, to destroy belongs to the station in which they 

Ms fellow cteatutes according to the have to earn their bread ;' and wbukl 

4irc^oiis of his cominander. gladly rise above the one, and throw 

, H^ is a servant ; he does his work, off the other. In the army, many, 

takes wages and wears a livery. have pressed into the servitude for 

Yes, a litery ; for the military uhi- the childish vanity of efxhibiting them- 

form is- nothing more, make it as gay selves iii its pretty Bvery. 

and gorgeous as you please. It is Therefore two particulars in which 

,tme there is nothing, disgraceful in soidiers are much worse off than other 

this circumstance, for many an bo- servants. 

mest man and good Christian wears a Their .servitude, as to the great 

livery, and maiiy more wish they did, majority at leant, is not dissoldue it 

{for the s^be of iheir ill-covered backs. ' pleaisure. It is not jso property seN 

But they wouU not* at least so we vitude as. slavery. However much 

hope of. many, wear the livery of they may have been disappointed in 

blood. Nor nave they the foolish the place, it is not allowed them to 

'-vanity, common to the high-bom fop, give their masters warning, and 8^^ 

who- wishes ^4o display his graceful a new one. Theyaresidafor]ifiBi,jar 

,|^0B t(fc advantage, and theigndnmt .atleaat&rat^rmofyears. Formaaf 

nistic-foed wi^ envy at the serjeant'ii^ of thein no year of Jubilee..wilJ[ ever 

worst^ sash, who greedily covets' come/ 'They have rashly »i6pt^A< 
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vor»t side of the altemalire offered 
^ slaves in Jiidea, and renounced 
Aeir liberty for ever. Their eara 
«ne bored. The awl has pierced 
«nd fixed then to the door-post of 
M^ocb'a temple. Without the mercy 
oi' discharge, they have only the pros- 
^ped -of coatinning in thf ir dreadful 
trade, of shooting others ; or deserting, 
and being shot themselves. The 
ftoorest wretch that ever felt his blood 
quailing within him, as famine stared 
him in the £Etce, should pause^ and 
reflect, before he thus mortgages him- 
self without hope of redemption. 
^ ^ But there is still more need for se- 
liouB reflection if the nature of the 
vi^ork be recollected which he hires 
Jhimself to perform. The tasks of ser- 
vants are often laborious, but they put 
no force upon the conscience. The 
Tiurden presses not there. Even 
slavery brought but seldom that ne- 
cessity for chusing between obeying 
man, and obeying God, which is pro- 
minent in a soldier's life, if he have 
a clear sense of Christian duty. The 
evil is accidental in the one case, 
essential in the other. The first 
Chrisl^nS might be slaves, bnt would 
•not be soldiers. With this station 
they were told, to be content* but were 
never told so as to that. How could 
they indeed, when its works are only 
recognized in the New Testament as 
among the works of the devil, which 
.Christcune to destroy? The soldier's 
.labour is immense. He has to make 
bodily fexertipns the recitftl of which 
.fills us with astonishment, and under 
rwlii^h nature oflen sinks, and he pe- 
z^bcis^ ifithout the stroke of the enemy, 
of -merf^ fatigue and esdiaustion. Yio- 
1^ occasional exertions, long conti- 
ni|ed endjirar^ce, and severe priva- 
rtin«^ make up the sum of his existence 
in u\(^ scei|e of warfare ; and all for 
what ? To make ruins of towns, and 
:des^jijt9 of fruitful fields, and on some 
fff^9t 4^. of contest to stretch as many 
afl possioie of his wretched fellow la- 
.bouEeifs in the opposite ranks lifeless 
Q^^e ground. 
■^ To bnm and waste, and maim and 
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kill, ivithout hesitiUiog, cor askiiu; why^ 
these ai^ his dt^ies. ' The love of 
plunder and of fa^pe, ferocity and re* 
veoge, are the dispositions which such 
acts, imply, .and which, if. not pre? 
viously existing, - are generated, andj 
if existing, cherished by them. Caii 
there be a deeper contrast with the 
deeds and dispositions which Christ 
has pronounced *' blessed '^ in the 
. opening of his Sermon on the Mount? 
And shall man dare to impose, or 
obey, a code of duty hostile to that 
which he has given ? Or, can he dare 
it with impunity 1 

What are his wages ? A bare sup- 
port tor the great miihitiide. Tbey 
might have earned a better by honest 
industry in a thousand different ways. 
The more distinguished, indeed, gain 
estates and titles. Their laurels are 
gilt One country is impoverished^ 
to pay them for having desolated 
another. 

' Childish vanity, hard necessity, in- 
tractable idleness, greedy avarice, are 
not, certainly, the only soldier-making 
motives, lliere are some of a higher 
class, according to tl^e common esti|- 
mation. There is the desire of renown. 
The field of battle is the temple of 
glory, and while the many fight only 
for their pence sl day, some are wor- 
shipping that idol 

" Fame ,!• thera, to sny vhft bkedi, 
And Hononr't eye oa dvisg deeds." 

While the rest have only their anony- 
mous share in a ^^ passing naragraph 
of praise," these are celeorated by 
name, they have eadi his liiche in his« 
tory, and their deeds will be sung in 
the ballads of future geiierationS. 
And is this the crown for which an 
.immortal being should strive? Ra^s 
his Creator placed him in this proba- 
tionary world to peril all for such a 
tinsel prize I Grovelling ambition ! 
, Grovellir^, even though we put out 
of view the naigjhty reauties, the awfil 
judgment of anptheic world. The 
fame of Alexander, or' Csesar, or 
Charles 12tb,~ is vulgwr to that of 
Howard. In the da^vsi of knowledge, 
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€h^ fhrj IS waxing dim, but his 
brif^ier and brighter. Public opi- 
tnon will soon (femand histories in 
which heroes shall be no longer ca- 
nonized,, but the benefactors of man- 
kind shall be those 

*' Arotmd whose name the varying style refines/' 

But they boast the delightful con-. 



sciousness of haybg sierred their king 
and country. Ana in reli^n^ p|»^ 
secutors have thought they were doing 
Grod service. No king, who is. what 
he ought to be, the father of his peo- 
ple, can be. served by what impo- 
verishes and demoralizes them; and. 
to what people has war, even the most 
succes^l war, proved a blessing ! 
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ORIGINAL CORRESPONDENCE. 



To R. Marsdeny Esq. Treasurer of 
the Society y Sfc, 

BEAR SIR, 

In the packet of tracts of the 
Peace Society which you sent me 
before I left England, No. 12 was 
wanting, in The Sun of 8 March 
1814 is to be found a heart-rending 

ficture of the calamities of war&re. 
wish you could prevail on some 
of our fhends who possess time and 
ability for the undertaking, to prepare 
a statement, ibr one of the next 
publications, of the various evils all 
attributable to war, from which man- 
kind suffer. I mean especially such 
as although they may not appear to 
a superficial observer to have imme- 
diate connexion with war, are yet 
ultimately referable to it alone, such 
as the endless prohibitions and re- 
strictions upon trade and commerce, 
and on the free intercourse of nations 
with each other. The more the subject 
is considered, the more will it be 
found that war is the source and 
main-spring of almost every evil, and 
of almost every grievance under 
which mankind are suffering. War 
is the chief and primary engine 
of the kingdom of Satan, and his 
efforts will not be wanting to counter- 
act every thing attempted by your 
excellent Society. I nope and trust 
ere long to see a co-operation be- 
tween us and the Bible Societies 
established in so many parts of the 
world: they cannot, it istnie^ adopt' 



as a measure of their society the 
intentions of ours ; but the individuals 
composing them may still form them- 
selves into associations for the pur- 
pose, the objects of both being so 
very similar ; and indeed fiie more 
that peace is promulgated and esta- 
blished, the more will the circulation 
of the Scriptures be aided and en- 
couraged. I hope the circulati<m of 
your tracts in the most general lan- 
guages on the continent, is forwarded 
by every possible means. 

Believe me, Yours, Dear Sir, 
Very truly, 

Malta, Christmas-dap 1820. 



To J, Botmring, Esq. Hon, Sec. of the 

Society, 
Sir, 
I HAVE the honour to acknowledge 
the receipt of your obliging commu- 
nications of the 7th mt. to which 
I have delayed my reply, until I was 
in possession of the parcel which yott 
haa the goodness to forward to me ; 
and it was only on the 20th inst 
that the long-wished for parcel reached 
my hands. I beg to offer you my 
sincere thanks for your compliance 
with my request, and I shall feel 
truly happy should an opportunity 
offer to enable me to reciprocrate so 
much kindness. My wishes to be 
made acquainted ^ith the interesting 
concerns of the Society for the pro- 
motion of permanent and universal 
P^ce, have been fully gratified, «nd 
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Ibegtoasmireyou, that J shall give 
the subject that attention and con- 
sideration which the noble object 
«f the promoters of the Society so 
justly cnallenge, and that I shaU not 
omit to communicate their proceedings 
to the Friends of Religion and Peace 
in this Country. 

I must, however, beg leave to state, 
that 1 had been given to understand 
that the Peace Society was closely 
allied to the British and Foreign 
Bible Society, and that the number 
of its members had been much more 
considerable: nor can I help re- 
gretting that the exertions* for the 
promotion of Peace, founded on the 
Gospel, should not have been more 
generally recommended both in the 
higher and lower ranks of society. 

. The Friends and promoters of your 
highly laudable Society, have my 
best wishes and prayers for the en- 
tire success of their exertions ; and 
with, the assurance of my personal 
regard and esteem, I have the honour 
to be Sir, 

Your most humble and 

obedient Servant, — . 

The Hague, 30 March 1821 . 



Extract Jrom a Letter on the Con" 
scription^ in the Italian Possession^ 
of the Austrian Government. 

■ » In the month of August 1819, 
we were cruising in the Adriatic, 
and found that the system of con- 
scription was still in. exercise in 
most of the Austrian possessions we 
touched at, indeed it was acted upon 
with peculiar rigour just then, and to 
induce men to quit their homes with 
less repugnance, they were told, that 
they would be kept only three weeks 
(at Fiume and the other places ap- 
pointed for the re-union oi recruits,) 
to learn their exercise^ and then be 
sent home again, firee of expence, till 
their services should be required. 
How little the poor people depended 
on these promises, or how averse 
they were to the system altogether, 



though in the uttnost misery in those 
very homes they clung to, may be 
deduced from the ibUo^^^g facts, out 
of many more we were told of :—- 

At the time already specified, we 
passed several days in the island 
of Cherso, and in the course of our 
rambles about the country, found many- 
men secreted in the bushes to avoid 
the conscription, as the drawing of 
lots was just then taking place. They 
urgently becged for fooa, fearing to 
make toeir hiding-places known even 
to their countrymen. 

On our arrival at Pola a few days 
after, we found the same persecution 
going on there, and the cultivation 
of the country at the same time mi- 
serably neglected for want of haiids. 
Here we were told, and the story 
was confirmed by the Austrian officer 
commanding the District, that a poor 
woman finding her husband was forced 
to leave her, was driven to siich 
despair, (women never being able to 
earn above the merest trifle in those 
countries) that taking her Jive children 
up to a cliff overhanging the sea, she 
threw them all in, and herself after 
them ! 



To the Editor. , 

Sib, — You have directed the regard 
of your readers, in a former Number, 
•to Mr. Sheppard's " Inquiry on the 
Duty of Christians with respect to 
War ;" but your attention was on that 
occasion exclusively directed to the 
first part of his publication, where he 
attacks the peculiar principle of the 
Peace Societies, and maintains, that in 
certain circumstances it may be law- 
fuUbr Christians to engage in warfare. 
To my mind, the observations brou^t 
forward in opposition to his reasoningis 
were as satisfactory as the spirit with 
which they were expressed was plea- 
sing. If all theological controversies 
had been conducted with the same pa- 
cific-dispositions which usually charac- 
terize the pages of The Herald^ the 
veligion of^Jesus would have flourished 
more extensively ; recommending itself 
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•by the amiable chamcter of its disci* when their sMfcea are moat ine^dMi 

^les, to the consciences of all men: maj see fit to disband themselireB 1 
Becanse thej have not known what Mr. S. would meet this objection .bj 

spirit they were of, therefore, in all alleging, that if the GrOTemments were 

ages of the church, Christians have truly Christian, there could be no 

been found imitating the conduct of disagreementinthe views oftheBiselntt 

James and John, and in their unin- and their subjects. BotastheGovenip 

structed zeal have been ready to call ments of Europe, thou^ professedly 

down fire from Heaven to consume Christian^ are notoriously influenced 

their adversaries. by motives of stat^ policy, and not by 

No such feelings as these, however, the spirit of the ffospel, the s^ 



animate the mind of the author of the advocated by the Ii;iquirQr is wholly 

Inquiry. tVhilst in a proper spirit inapplicable to the. present state A 

lie contends that Christians may, under things. Indeed he appeals peifecUy 

peouliar circumstances, take up arms, aware of this, ajid exhibits in a very 

beis evidently inspired with an anxious striking*manner the motives by wbicm 

desire for the universal prevalence of States are in genera) actuated ; and 

pure Christianity, when of necessity which we think is sufficient to deter 

wars would come to a perpetual end. the Christian from yielding himself up 

He is, therefore, the advocate for to the unlimited military service of 

defensive war only, and is as invete- any Government, 
rately principled agaiiist the usual ** Now there is no doubt that the 

grounds of hostility among nations, as State itself, as comprising the legisla- 

are the warmest friends of Peace, tive and executive ^wer, is the 

;Mter having taken a general view of supreme court of the realm ; and if 

the Christians' rule in regard to War, it were true, that it is, or supposahle 

^d noticed the objections which might that it will be, always iictuatea by pria- 

'be made to it, he says, ciples of justice, as to national affairs, 

" The other system, that of unre- in the same degree as its own inferior 

stricted, unsanctioned warfare, has courts are, as to municipal affairs, then 

been tried ever since Nimrod's' time ; the Christian snbject needs not,, on 

and has repeatedly ended in the my principles, scruple to become a 

destruction of nineteen mutual aggres- member of an armea force, at the nn- 

• tors by the twentieth ; an Alexander, limited disposql of the State. But-nc^- 

Gffisar, Off Tamerlane. History ex- thing is more certain than that this 

Mbits the effects of this system ; con^ time is not yet arrived. It is apparent 

jectoie fbretels, with alarm, those fironx ail history and experience, that, 

of the dejknsive. Can they be worse while the force gf its ayil courts may 

than the former r* be ea^loyed in doing justice a^ 

Conadering no martial operatioos waiiitainijfig p^aoe^ the gre^lier foroB 

^justifiable to the view of aChristian, •olCthe St^ ma^bewieldeid^yiolaj^ 

but those which residtfirbm judicial ef every rule (»Christiai^ justice, a^ 

authority, national or international, peace. The pride, resentment, ooie- 

he says, ^' it fotiows, that he cannot tousaesp, or aiaobition, of s^ soveifigii 

naer anas at the unkmUed direction or a minister, or the same spirit pre- 

of &e State." yajiing^ia the nation, and exciting a 

; But it may be asked by the advo- .po|H]Jar cry, may le^d to the mo«t 

eate for the War system, Wh«t kind unjust use of that force. Whi^e the 

of reiwiroe can lie fdaced on that ci^ court 199^ be punishing ^ 

-BOtionalforee, the individnala^ which daeUist, and reff^bating bis l^wleiss 

are to decide how iar they will chose ootiwi.Qf p^r^pnal honour, t^ie St^ 

tncoinply with the direetions^jucB^al mUf engage in a duel, wb^:^ f|kyriai|8 

autbonty; and who, at the mimieat of mes Q^^e to be ss^crig^M^ t§.;n^o^ 
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hoBoiir; "while tbey are deciding 
c^ainst tiie man who unjustly pleads a 
tide to another's lands, the otate may 
embark in a war, whose real object^ 
(oBder the mask of precaution or 
reparation) is aggrandisement, by the 
conquest of a neighbouring territory ; 
while they are guarding the property 
of the subject from illegal, private, or 
corpoorate daims, the State mayunder* 
take a contest, whose secret spring is, 
the desire of certain individuals for 
increased patronage, and of certain; 
classes for military or fiscal aptt>int- 
ments, at the cost of general and ^ 
oppressive taxation. These unfust 
impulses and acts of war have existed, 
and may exist, more or less, even 
under the best actual Government, 
sliiee', from a despotism to democracy, 
and through every mixed and inter- 
mediate form, it is certain that the 
majority of men, and perhaps the still 
g^reater majority of statesmen, have 
hot ' yet been influenced by trulj 
Christian principles ; and it is, there- 
fore, morally certain, that the evil 
passions of our nature mustfrequently, 
not to say generally, affect the public 
measures. This fact deserves atten- 
tion, because it is a full answer to those 
who may say, ^' Your reasoning is 
correct, for the Christians who live 
under a despotic or democratic form 
of Government ; but we, who live 
under a Constitution founded and 
administered injustice, need not hesi- 
tate to give our unlimited service to the 
State. '^ I admit cordifdly the superior 
excellence of our Constitution,; but it 
purely cannot need proof, that this 
State, like all others in the world, is, 
and has been, ever liable to be plunged 
into wars whichno consistent (christian 
can regard as just. 

" On these grounds, I think it evi- 
dent that no such Christian, no one 
who is fully eplightened in the spirit 
of his religion, can become a military 
person, at thie full disposal of any 
state. Veft*y far, indeed, am I from 
sot^posing that there are no true 
Christians in idiat profession ; on the 
contrary, it is impossible to doubt 



(since we have th^ ^trongeiteyidenee 
of. the fact) thatt there . have been fU«^ 
tinguished examples of piety in it, 
and we have every reason to believe, 
that th^re still axe such: but I must 
regaid their approval of unlimited • 
military service as an erroneous view - 
of Christian, duty, since I cannot see- 
how aChfistiaii can justify himself in; 
actively aiding measures and enter-* 
prises that are uncfaiastian. JBu1i.it, 
cannot be doubted, that he is always 
IMle to theine^emtg of doing so,> m 
a member of a body which is placod 
at the entire dispoiSal of a state, and 
ol^ged to act moichanvMlly at ikf- 
command. To place himself under 
such an engasement is not consonant 
to the spirit of his religion, nor to the 
moral liberty of man, and the pro^r 
ends g£ government It may, indeed,^ 
be said in defence of unlimited ser- 
vice, * He who bears arms for the 
state, is, in this t^haracter or office,' 
merely an instrument, and, as sueh,' 
not accountable. The aiilitary officer,,' 
or soldier, though they may be liable 
to aid or execute acts of injustice, are 
blameless, while acting under a law- 
ful authoritv. And, besides this, the 
common soldier is necessarily a mere 
instrument, from his ignorance of the 
rules of political iustice, and total in- 
capacity of deciding on theimerits oC 
the service in which he is engaged, 
so that he escapes mon^l responsibdity 
in two ways; by a defect of know^ 
ledge, as wJl as by devolving it, like 
his superiors, on the government which 
they serve^ The criminality, if any, 
rests wholly with that supreme luttfao^ 
rity which devisee anq dn^cts the 
wrong.' 1 answer-^Bul every man 
who bears the name of arChristian, ia 
a subject of that revealed law of Gr6d 
which forbid9 aU wrong. He oaanot, 
whai invited or tummoned to become 
a soldier, without. due limitation. of 
service, convert himaelfi before enters 
ing on such an eipgagement, into an 
irresponsible meeh^meal. instrument; 
likC'the bayonet which be la to wear( 
or the dumoii which he is to. poiifi 
J/ihi hat Wiilior. hmrAikeptaatfiM^ 
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the Decalogue and o/the New Testa^ 
me^t; he cannot annul the moral ohH^ 
^tion to obey them^ though he may be 
insensible or regardless of it,'' 

SvLch sentiments as these, if uni- 
versally received, could not fail, I ap- 
prehend, to annihilate the practice of 
war; for those who would engage 
themselves only to fight, consistent^ 
with the sacred obligations of ChriS' 
Hanityy would be very unfit agents for 
carrying into effect the purposes and 
practices of human destruction. Happy^ 
will itbeforthe world if even Mr.Shep- 
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pard's principles become generally 
prevalent. Feace would erect bar 
universal empire, and the sons of men 
would no longer seek each others de- 
struction ; but, on the contrary, ^triv0 
to promote their mutual felicit^r. 

Though Ithink, with the Friends of 
Peace, that Mr. S. has not taken the 
high ground which the religion of Jesus 
Christ requires, yet I must regard him 
as a valuable auxiliary in the arduous 
but glorious work of promoting peace 
on the earth. J- 



BATH AUXILIARY PEACE SOCIETY. 

An interesting account of the formation of this Society was inserted in our, 
last Volume, page 121; and we also gave (p. 164) a brief but excellent 
Address which emanated from it. With great pleasure do we avail our- 
selves of the preseBt opportunity for again introducing it to the notice of 
our readers, by copying the following statement of the proceedings at its 
first Anniversary. 



Proceedings of the First Anniversary 
Meeting of the Bath Auxiliary 
Peace Society^ holden on Friday 
Feb. 23, 1821; 

Henry Wansey, Esq. in the Chair* 

The Report of the Committee was 
presented by William Davis, Esq. 
to the Chairman ; who requested the 
Secretary, Mr. George Wood, to read 
the same. 

The following Resolutions were 
then unanimously adopted : 

Movied by Rev. J. P. Porter, se- 
conded by Rev. T. Mallalieu— 1. That 
an account of the Proceedings of the 
Meeting at which this Society was 
established, with the Report of the 
Committee now read, and the audited 
account, be printed and distributed, 
under the direction of the Committee. 



Henry Wansey, Esq. 
Rev. John Paul Porter 



"^ Moved by Rev. M. Maurice, se- 
conded b;]^ tV". Davis, Esq.— 2. That 
Uus Meeting congratulate the Parent 
Society on the extended mfluence ot Rev. Thos. Mallalieu 
those piire and pacific principles for Thos. Isaac, Esq. 
Aedi&i8ir>nofwhichitWasexpresdy mI'^I^u 
inatitttted; aad they trust that the Mr.' Micteel Shum 



measure of sucicess which has been 
already vouchsafed to the Society, 
will operate as an incitement to in- 
creased exertion. 

Moved by T. Isaac, Esq. seconded 
by Mr. tt. Howse — 3. That the 
thanks of this Meeting be given to 
William Davis, Esq. the Treasurer,; 
and to Mr. George Wood, the Secre- 
tary, for their acceptable services; 
and that they be requested to continue 
the same. ^ 

Moved by Mr. H. Crook, seconded 
by Mr. R Godwin — 4. That the 
thanks of this Meeting be given to the 
Members of the Committee, for their 
exertions in promoting the important 
objects of the Society, and for their 
Report now -read; and that the fol- 
lowing gentlemen be the Committee 
for the ensuing year, with power tol 
add to their number, viz. 



Mr. John Gm 
Mr. Joseph Harris 
'Mr. John Martin 
Mr. J as. Ooodden ■ 
Mr. Rich. Godwin . 
Mr.' Henry Howse. 
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Moved by Mr, J. Martin, seconded The mtan$f which hare been tfia- 
bj Mr. J. Harris — 5. That the cor- ployed in promoting the objects for 
mal thanks of this Meeting be given which the society was instituted, have 
to Mr. Robert Carpenter, for the been as ample as the novelty of the 
continued gratuitous use of a ruom principle inculcated, and the inve- 
in bis house for the Meetings of the terate prejudices of early education 
Committee. and confirmed habits, warranted them 
Moved by Rev. J. Hunter, seconded in expecting. The Subscriptions and 
by T. Isaac, Esq. — 6. That the Donations received within the year 
thanks of this Meeting be given to the amount to 39/. 5«. ; and the num- 
ReT; Michael Maurice, of the Bristol her of Tracts furnished to Subscrib- 
Auxiliary Peace Society, for his in- ers for drculation is, 1,218. In ad« 
teresting communications now made; dition to this primary method of dil^ 
and to other friends from different fusing information, your Committee 
parts, who have favoured the Meet- have printed 500 copies of an Ad- 
ing with their acceptable company on dress, illustrative of the general prin- 
this occaJsion. % ciples of Peace Societies ; and at the 
The Chairman having left the same time announcing the formation 
Chair, it was unanimously resolved, of the Bath Auxiliary, and inviting 
That the cordial thanks of this Meet- the co-operation of Christians of every 
ing be given to Henry Wansey, Esq. denomination. Of these a consider- 
for his kindness in taking the chair, able number have been distributed, 
and for his able and gentlemanly con- Your Committee have likewise em- 
duct therein, ployed the press in minor objecto 

■■ suliservient to their design. They 

iF\trt^ Amrnual Report of the Bath have also placed half-bound sets c^ 

Auxiliary Peace l^oeiety* the Society^s Tracts on the tables of 

YouB Committee feel peculiar satis- the principal Public libraries, and 

faction in beiiig enabled to commence of the Upper and (late) Kingston 

their Report of the first year's pro- Rooms, in this city. In a word, vour 

ceedJBgs of tie Society, with laying Committee trust they have fulfilled 

befol-ettie Members the ioHoiring Mi- their delegated duties to the extent 

nnte rf the Committee of the Parent ' of their means and opportunities. 

Society, adopted with reference to the Your Committee gladly avail them- 

formation of this Auxiliary Society: selves of this occasion to express their 

"boiiMiTTEE.- The proceedings of 5ense>>f obligation to Mr. Carpenter, 

die Meeting held at Bath on the 85ih of for the kmd permission which he has 

February were re^d; and Mr. Rees is re- given them of gratuitously holding 

quested to intorm the Secretary, that the their meetings at his Office in Trim- 

Jbath Auxiliary Society is acknowledged as street ; a feeling in which, they doubt 

a Branch of this Society.— -The Secretary j^ ey^yy oiember of the Society will 

is requested at the same time tocommu- heartily participate, 

mcate the very cr^t gratification which ^ retrospect of the circumstances 

the Committee have received in penis- ^p^u^ «•«♦«<*«• ;« u^^^^m „/»tti«t- 

bg the statement of the proceedings at «V**? 1^\P^ >^ j^?^«^«'} "^! ^- 

fiSh ; and diat they have been particu- mingled with mournful recoUections. . 

larly encouraged by the manly and deci- In the month of August the cause of 

sive tone of the Resolutions ^vliich have Peace was deprived of a zealous ad- 

beeu adopted. vocate, and the Committee of an efl|- 

" £,ari Street^ Mareh 10, I82e." cient member, by the sudden and 

Y^ur Committee would now state, distressing death of the Rev. John 

with as much brevity as is consistent Chamberlain: an.eveijt which, from 



with perspicuousness, such particu* its unlooked-for occurrence, seeins 
•tors as they consider it " * ' ' ^ ^ ^^ 1-^- ^^ *u:^ 1.^-- ^- 

submit tolne Members. 



'tors as th^y consider it their duty to aloud to proclaim to those whose ex- 
istence in this world is held by ttn 
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equoUy anqerUJa tenure-7-'' What- 
•oerer thy hand findeth tp do, do it 
with thy might ; for there is no work, 
nor device, nor knowledge, nor wis- 
dom, in the grave."* 

With regard to the degree of «iic- 
€€$$ which ha3 attended v^e circula* 
tiiHi of Tracts, &c. your Committee 
eim, on this head, only point with pre- 
cision to the number of Subscribers, 
all oi whom, it may be fairly pre- 
sumed, are convinced of the rectitude 
of the distinguishing principle of the 
Society. In how m€uiy other in- 
8$Binces those silent reasoners may 
have been rendered successful in ex- 
tir^tiqg deep-rooted errors, become 
venerable by time, and sanctioned by 
example,, your Committee have not 
ibe means of declaring. Nor on this 
head would they indulge any immo- 
^rate anxiety. Satisfied that the 
cause they adtocate is the cause of 
Goo and of man — ^that the principles 
they profess are derived, pure and 
Unadulterated, from the Scnptures of 

<— —i^^*^"^ ■ ■ I .11. - ■,■■1 ■ m w^ — ■» ■ ■■■ ■■■!» — 1*1^- — . M.m^^m^^ 

* The circumstances of Mr. Chamber- 
kin's ^teath are as follows: — About 7 
o'clock OD Friday etemn^ the 4th of Au- 
gust, Mr. C. len his house to take his 
accustomed walk ; and, in passing through 
a field in the neighbourhood of Moor-lane, 
HoUoway, he must have been seized with 
an apoplectic fit. Between S and 4 o'clock 
on Saturday morning he waA discovered 
by a milkman lying on the ground in an 
insensible states who procured assist- 
ance, and (being ignorant of Mr. C.'s per- 
son) conveyed him to a house in Wid- 
combe pariah, whece medical aid was 
procured : but it proved unavailing ; and, 
still insensible, he expired about 3 o'clock 
in the afternoon .—The verdict at the 
coroner's inquest was, Died by the mtita- 
Hon of OoD. 



truth — they are eonteat pefsereringly 
to proceea in the path of Chrntian 
duty, and to leave the result oif their 
humble efforts in this in&nt cause to 
Him whose sole prerogative it is to 
bless with success any ** work of 
faith" or " labour of love." Under 
diis impression, they commend the 
interests of the Society to the un- 
wearied prayers of every friend of 
Peace ; and at the same time, as a 
powerful stimulus to increased per- 
sonal exertion, they cite the following 
encouraging statement from the last 
Rep<Mt of the Tavistock Auxiliaiy 
Peace Society: 

<< On the supposition that there was 
no other institution of tins nature but 
our own, and that, from tliis period^ 
every member were to . be the means of 
making one active convert annually, 
and should do the like for SO successive 
years, the object would be more than 
accomplished, even supposing it were 
necesbary to bring over to this truly 
benevolent cause eveiy man, woman, 
and child on the face of the QMie! Tb'v 
consideration ought to encoumge us; 
and it is hoped that in the ensuing yeor 
no subscriber will let his Tracts lie undr- 
culated.^ 

The members of the Tavistock So- 
ciety, to whom theie remains we«)e 
applied, amounted to only 46 ; ft num- 
ber not much greater than thai of our 
own Society. 

Finally, your Committee b^ve 
they cannot conchide this Address in 
a more efficient or more aceeptahk 
manner than by attachiv to it the 
last Report (the fourth) of the Com- 
mittee of the Parent Society, which 
has been but very recently published. 



EXTRACTS. 



From ** i^o Ckau^ No Grown" by 
Wm, Penn. 



<;hap. till. 



§ 6. If we look mto the histories 
gf (he vmiy we shaU find many 



instaneeiio prtnte the piisohief of this 
lust of pride. 1 wiH men^on a few 
of them, for their sakea, wlm have 
either not read or considered them. 

Solon made Athens f|^ by bis exr 
ceHent constitution aiod laws : but the 
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if^Ram Pemi'-^rneiiius. 
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fbiAifioB* of FisistFatus began the 

ruin' of it before his eyes. Akxatider 

net contented with his own kingdom, 

inTades others, and filled with spoil 

and slaHjghter those countries he sab- 

dued : and it was not ill said by him, 

wtio, when Alexander accused him 

6f piracy, told him to his face, that 

Alexancter was the matest purafe in 

fbe i^^rld. It was Sie same ambition 

that made Csesar tarn traitor to his 

maAtersy and with their own army, 

{Hit into his hand for their service, 

sttbdue them to his yoke, and usurp 

tlie government ; which ended in the 

Expulsion of freedom and rirtue to- 

^Si^r in that commonwealth : for 

^ocM&ess quickly grew to be faction 

In Rome; and that sobriety and 

wisdom, which ever rendered her 

aenatorsvenerable, beceune dangerous 

to tiieir safety: insomuch that his 

aticeessors hardly left one tiiey did 

lioA kill or banish; unless sUch as 

turned to be flatterers of their unjust 

acquisition, and the imitators of tneir 

debaudied manners: 

§ 6. The Turks are a great proof 
to the point in band ; who, to extend 
^leir ac^minion, ha^e been the cause 
of shedding much blood, and layins 
many stately countries waste. And 
jet tbey are to be outdone by apostate 
-Christians ; wbose practice is there^ 
fore more condemnable becliuse they 
iavebeenbettertaiight: they have had 
a master of anofther dbctrine and ex- 
ample. It is true, they call him Lord 
still, but let their ambition reign : 
they love power more than one eai^ 
other ; and to get it, kill one another ; 
though eharged by him, not to strive, 
but to love and serve one another. 
And, which adds to the tragedy, all 
natmral affection is sacrificed to the 
fury of this lust, and therefore are 
stories so often stained with the 
murder of parents,, cUldren, uncles, 
aeplieiVB, 9iA3ters^ ^. 

1 7. If we look abroad into remote 
n^jts of the woiid, we shall rarely 
near of wars ; but in Christendom, 
of peace. A vterv trifie is too ofiten 
mane a grMttd or quarrel here: i^r 



ciih any league be s6 sabred ^ in* 
violable, diat arts slmU not be nsed' 
to evade and dissolve it, to increase 
dominion. No matter who, nor how 
many, are slain, made widows and* 
orplmns, or lose their estotes aiid live- 
lihoods: what countries are mined; 
what towns and cities spoOed ; if by 
all these things the ambitious can but 
arrive at their ends. To go no farther 
back than sixty years, that Httle period 
of time will furnish us with many wars 
begun upon ill grounds^ and ended in 
groat desolatiofi. Nay, the last twelve 
years of our time make as pregnant 
a demoBstralion, as we can furnish 
anrsebnes with from the records of anjp 
age. It is too tedious, nor is it my 
business to be particular : It has been 
often well observed by others, and is 
almost known to w: I inean the 
French, Spanish, Grerman, English^ 
and Dutoh wars. 



Heraclitui. 

. VtBTVB would %tnke lae bUnd, 
if I should laugli at your wars, By 
mosic, pipes, and stripes you are 
excited to things contrary to all haj> 
mony. Iron, a metal more prop^ 
for ploughs and tiUa^, is fitted fet 
slaughter and death: men, raising 
armies of men, oovet to kill o]ae an- 
other ; and to punish m&k ibai,qm$' 
the field for not staying to murder 
men. Theyhoitourasvaliuits, sueb 
as are drunk with blood ; but tions, 
horses, eagles, and other creatures, 
use not swoniS) bndders, and instru- 
ments of war : their limbs are their 
weapons, some their horns, some their 
bills, some their wings; to one is 
given swiffatess ; to another bigness , 
to a third swimming;. No irrational 
creature useth a sword, but keeps 
itself within the laws of its creation ; 
except Man, that doth nqt so ; which 
brings the heavier blame, because he 
hath the greatest understanding. Yon 
must leave your wars, and your wick- 
edness, which you ratify Qj a lav^, 
if you would have m6 leave my sii- 
yerity. I haVe oittcm^ plea^ttr^. 
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I have overcome riches, I have over- 
come ambition, I have mastered 
flattery: fear hath nothing to object 
against me, drunkenness hath nothing 
IjD charge upon me, anger is afraid 
of me : 1 have won the garland, in 
fighting against these enemies. See 
&1S Epistles to Homodorus. 



Thoi, Seckety Jrehbithqp of 
Canterbury. 

'■ War in all cases is accompanied 
with dreadful evils ; of which we are 
tcpi to consider the heavy expense, 
as if it were the onlv one, and 
forget tibe sufferings and miserable 
deaths of such mmtitudes of human 
creatures, though every one of them 
is a murder J committ^ by the au- 
thors of tins calamity. Works, vol. iii. 
p. 876. 

But War is also a state of no less 
wickedness than calamity and terror. 
Whenever it breaks out,* one side, 
at least, must have acted grievously 
contrary to humanity and justice ; con* 
trary too, in all likelihooa, to solemn 
treaties, and that from no better mo- 
tives than little resentment, groundless 
or distant fears, eagerness of gaining 
Unnecessary advantages, restless am- 
bition, false glory, or wantonness of 
power. To such detestable idols are 
whole armies and nations deliberately 
sacrificed ; though every suffering 
thus caused is a heinous crime, and 
every death a ^wrrfer. Works, vol. iii. 
p. 390. 

The Doctrine and Precepts of the 
Scriptures on the sul^ect of War. 

[From Pictures of War.] 

DOCTRINE OF THE NEW TESTAMENT. 

Wh en the coming of our Redeemer 
was foretold, it was in language like 
this, that he should be called the 
* Prince of Peace;' that under his 
.reigni, ' the war trumpet should be 
hung up in the hall, aiid war should 
be studied no more;* that ' there 
should be nothing to hurt or to ojfipnd 



in all his holy mountain ; ' that when 
assaulted by wicked men, ' he should 
be led as a lamb to the slaughter, ' 
and should make no resistance. 
. At the nativity of Christ, the angels 
qung, not the glories of war, nor a 
song of military triumph, but a hymn 
of peace: * (jrlory to Grod in the 
highest, on earth peace, and good- 
W01 towards men. The words and 
works of Christ are in perfect unison ; 
exannne every part of his doctrine, 
and notiiingwilfbe found that does 
not breathe peace, apeak the lan- 
guage of love, and savour of charity. 

How very instructive, that the 
descent of the divine Spirit upon our 
Saviour was in the likeness of the 
innocent, inoffensive dove! What 
emblem more significant of its nature 
and tendency! And honr fuUy his 
meek, unresisting conduct {uroves its 
effect ! Does it influence men dififer- 
ently now, that they, though pro> 
fessmg to be his followers, and 
governed by this dove-like spirit, 
can be cruel, wrathful destroyen 
of each other 1 

At the commencement, and in the 
course of his public ministry, he 
taught such doctnnes as these : 

' Resist not evil, (or, more properly 
rendered, resist not the injurious.)— 
He diat takes the sword shall perish by 
the sword. — All things whatsoever ye 
would that men should do unto you, do 
ye also to them. — Blessed are the meekf 
for they shall inherit the earth. — Blessed 
are the merciful, for they shall obtain 
mercy. — ^^Blessed are the peace-mahn, 
for they shall be called the children 
of God. — ^Ye have heard that it was said 
to them of old dme, Thou ^alt not 
.kill, and whosoever shall kill, shall be 
in danger of the judgment. But I say 
to you, that whosoever is angrv with 
his brother without a cause, shall be in 
danger of the judgment; and whoever 
/shall say to his brother, Raca, shall be 
in danger of the council : but whosoever 
shall say, Thou fool, shall be in danger 
of heil fire. — Ye have heard that it 
hath been said. Thou shalt love thy 
neighbour, and bate thine enemy : But 
I say unto you, Love your enemies, bless 
them that curse you, do good to them 
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that hate you, a^ pray for them that 
deapitefully use you, and persecute you/ 

Tlie' aposties follow out their Mas- 
ter's h^tmctions, by recording in their 
writinga snch aihnonitions as the fol- 
lowing: 

^ See that none render evil for evil to 

any man. — Avenge not yourselves, but 

rather give pla^e unto wrath. — ^Follow 

peace -with all men. — As much as in 

you lieth, live peaceably with all men. — 

Ko murderer hath eternal life abiding 

in him.-^If God be ii^r us, who can be 

against us ? — Who is ht that will harm 

you, if ye be followers of that whiqh is 

good ? — Casting all your c%.res on God, 

for he careth for you. — We kBi.ay boldly 

say, the Lord is my helper, 1 will not 

fear what man can do to me. — ^Though 

we walk in tbe flesh, we do not war 

after (i. e. according to) the flesh; for H^ 

weapons of our warfare are not carnal.— 

Some affirm that we say, let us do evil 

that good may come, whose damnation 

is just. — Follow peace with all men, 

and holiness, without which no man 

shall see the Lord/ 

With a variety of similar pas- 
sages, all breathing the same pacific 
jmd forgiving spirit. 

It is true, that John the Baptist, 
when inquired of by the soldiers, 
what their duty was, does not bid 
them lay aside their profession, but 
merely exhorts them to abstain from 
violence. This is easily accounted 
for, and it would be wrong to construe 
it into an indirect approbation of war, 
since the soldiers never put the 
question, whether their profession was 
a lawful one, but merely what, as 
soldiers, they should do ? And John, 
Mke him whose forerunner he was, 
would not interfere with civil or 
political arrangements, he having 
nigher objects in view. Besides, does 
not his very reply, * Do violence to no 
man, neither accuse any falsely,' show 
plainly enough what his views of their 
profession were, and how much ex- 
posed he considered them to be to 
every kind of rapine and injustice. 
Obedience to the Baptist's injunction 
is wholly incompatible with war, 
which it a system of violence through* 



out. Only hinder soldiers from doing 
violence to any man, and you stop at 
once the -whole progress of war; so 
that if tbe directions of John are 
insisted on as Gospel authority, they 
will prove much more against the law- 
fulness of war, than in favour of it 

Our Lord says, (Luke xiv. 91) 
^ What king going to war against 
another king, sittetfi not down firsts 
and consulteth whether he be abte 
with ten thousand to meet him that 
cometh against him with twenty 
thousand 1 Or dse, while the other 
is y^ a great way off, he sende^ 
an embassy, and desireth conditions 
of peace.' Doubtless, our Load's 
design was to warn people to opvaalL 
the cost, before they professed to he 
followers of him ; that they might 
not be deceived nor discouraged, and 
4|at they might act from principle, 
and not from hypocrisy. And he 
incuhi^tes these things, by referring 
to the ^ample of kings in their 
consultation^ about war. These ro^ 
ferences ' to war being introduced 
merely for the il][ustration of other 
subjects, will no mpre prove the 
lawfulness of war, than t|^e reference 
of the Apostle to the Olynqije games 
for illustration, vrill prove th% law-> 
fulness of these Heatnen feats. 

The centurion and Cornelius have 
been pointed out as Christian sof^i^, 
and highly approved of God for their 
&ith and piety ; nor were they (say 
the objectors) directed by Christ or 
his apostles to renounce their pro- 
fession. In reply be it observed, 
that they were first soldiers and then 
Christians, and we have no evidence 
that they continued in the profession 
of arms ; nor are we wai^nted to 
say that they were not directed to 
renounce that profession, as the 
Scriptures are silent on the subject. 
But the idolatrous rites enjoine(i on 
the Roman soldiers were totally tn- 
consistent with the Christian character, 
aside from the unlawfulness of war 
itself; therefore it is very improbable 
they could or would continue in the 
military profession. 
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]V» of the disciples, wbile yet 
mider their Jewish pretudiees, ad^ 
dressed our Saviour thus : * Lord^ 
^t thoa that we conmiMid ire to 
eoriie down from heaT«n, and con- 
maae tbem, as EUas did?' May 
CMstiaiis ever bear in mind his 
answer : ^ Ye know not what manner 
of spirit ye are of; for the Soil 
of man came not to destroy men's 
Uvea, but to save them/ Luke ix. 
54, 55, 56. 

It is objected, that our Lord paid 
tribute-money, which went to support 
uilitary power. To this it is re- 
plied, that our Lord set the example 
of gliding no just cause of offence to 
«&y. Tribute was demanded of him 
unjustly, acoordinff to the existing 
lav^s; but,, kstfauk should be found, 
be w^ught a miracle and paid it 
When atte rulers of this world caM 
for that which bears thdr own image 
and snperscrintion, Christians have 
no right to withhold from them their 
dues, for they must ' render to Ciesar 
the things that are Gttsar's.' But how 
^dste» the lawfulness of warfoUow firom 
m Christian's rendering to Cssar his 
4tte1 Is it because some of the money 
goes to support warl Probably, 
■« the money which o«ir Lord paid, 
as much went to the sujmort of idol- 
«try, and the games of the day, as to 
the support of war. 

Omr Saviour's words (Luke xxii. 
36.) have been thought to authorize 
warlike measures : ' He that hath no 
4word, let hiM sell hM garment, and 
buy one.' But h^e is no warrant 
for hostilities ; for, in the first pkbce, 
a great number of manascripts; and 
<«oine of note, bendes many of the 
eldest editions, read the verse as a 
prediction, ' He that hatii no sword 
^kttU sell his garment, and shail buy 
one.' Secondly, The whole exjyres- 
sion is evidea%^ figurative, and is 
.mftended togiiewaniinf; of the most 
^imminent d^ogers, and of a season 
approaelung, when a weapon ^uld 
'bcf aceounted more necessary tiian 
:ag£iiinent. 



In verse Jl8diof tlie iiune drttpter; 
after the remark, ' here are tKro 
swords,' our Lord answers, \ It is 
enough.' By this phrase, he signified 
with sufficient plainnei^s, to those ivfao 
should reflect on what he said, that 
arms were not the resource they 
ought to think of. For what were 
two 9word$ against all the ruling 
powers of the nation! The import 
of the proverbial expression tbere- 
fore is this, *We need no more;' 
which doe& not imply that &ey really 
needed, or would use, those they had: 

The New Testament does not fm^- 
nish an instance, (except the rM)re- 
hended one of Peter's) of an apostle 
or a disciple losing a sword or weapf»^ 
of defence. 

Paul is mentioned as having nade 
use of a captain and guard of sokiiers 
on one occasion,' to secure his peanMM^ 
But surely few' or none wouia sup- 
pose this an approbation of vrarfticf. 
He merely made use of these men as 
ofiicers of the civt7 jootcer, who were 
bound by theii" sitniEitidn to protect 
one man against the oitllpages of «i^ 
other. The same Paul sa.^ else^ 
where, * The weapons of omr warfiue 
are not camal;' ahd exhorfs Christ 
tians to ptit on as their de'fence ' di6 
whole fonmur 6f God,' 

The inconsistency of Chrisdanft 
eirtering into military service, or en- 
gaging in war, is luaiiftly imptied'in 
our Lord's remark on the nature 
of his kingdom, in which he liiakel 
a decided distinction between it and 
the kingdoms of this world. He sayv, 
* If my kingdom were of this wond, 
Aen would my servants ^A^;^ in- 
timating that the sword mdst be an 
unhallowed and improper weapon in 
the hands of his ^mowers, who never 
can, in pursuance of their ^e 
primiiples, have tiie least occasion 
to employ offensive or nmrderoiii 
weajpons. 

We are C6«imanded by an apos^, 
to ^prayfyr kinff^, tfnd for. all m 
a»tfaM»ity r but it is for thi^ ^, ' that 
wemay leada ^^ief ondpeaeeiMeSfB 
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ia bXL godliness and honesty/ The 
magistrate is sajd, ' not to near the 
sword in vain ; ' but it is plain from 
the context, that this is the sword 
of rudidal authority^ and not of 
military engagement. Besides, the 
expi^ession of *• bearing the sword,' 
is evidently figurative, and meant to 
convey the idea of civil infliction or 
severity. 

In Komans, ch. xiii. we are ordered 
' to be subject to the powers that be.' 
In the enumeration of duties which 
Christians owe to civil rulers, as laid 
down in that chapter, or elsewhere in 
tiie New Testament, subjection is 
inculcated ; tribute, custom, fear, and 
hoBour, are also enjoined, and all 
these not only for wrath, (i. e. for 
feiir of punishment) but also iot 
conscience sake, (i. e. from reverence 
for a higher authority.) But there 
is not a word of injuncticm on the 
subject o{ military servicet^; for, at 
that rate, a most unnatural and in« 
coBgnious soNie would occur, and 
Christians in «»6 kingdom might b^ 
commanded, and led on to plunge 
their bayonets in the breasts of thar 
Christian brethren in another king- 
dom, who might be equally under me 
command of their rulers. How would 
this agree with Christ's law of bior 
therly love« and with the fNrecept» 
not to tahe away their*^^ but to lay 
down our Ume for tiie brethren 1 

Bttt wh^t is the character of the 
national, nder^ in the New Testament ! 
It is, that * he is the minister (or 
servant) of God.' Nqw a eervant 
of God should do only what Grod oom^ 
piftndi ip his own revelation. And 
where does Grod command war ? Let 
the parages be collected from the 
pefM^epbreathingnages of the Gos{>el 
and epistles. But tiirther, H is said^ 
' He is the minister of God for yoody 
that is, to the subject or rulei. Novr 
how can this be, if much of Iiis Wr 
,thority, and that too pfien eKCrcised, 
consists in callii^ out and or^^mdag 
his subjects, diat Ihey mny ooo^eni 
vi et armie with their fello w-creatures, 
and extiipate them if possible ? 



But it is objected, ' that these 
fellow-creatures are robbers, plun- 
derers, and invaders.' But why so 1 
May not the arguments used for en- 
listing subjects at home be retorted, 
in regard tq these foreigners ? These 
men, whether bad or good, are only 

* obeying the powers that be,' in their 
own country. They are obliged, in 
consequence of their alle«anee to 
their sovereign, to do im all the mis- 
chief they can. And if they are 
bound apostolicalh to do what their 
rulers commandea them, then it is 
their religions duly to invade^ mpleet^ 
fight withy and murder us!f Thus 
the holy precepts of inspiration are 
brought in, or rather are perverted» 
to sanction the political quarrels of 
princes, and to bind Christian sub* 
jects on both side$t by the most sacred 
obligations to shed each other's bloody 
from a principle of conscience ! Can 
any thing be more perniciously abr 
sara, OT more awfuUy impious ? 

Be it always rememb^ved, that lb« 
office of a national ruler is described 
in Sqcipture, not in rehition to Ui 
wars with other nations, but in relifiifioii 
to the peaceable gonfernm^ off Ms 
owneubfecti. This, indeed, is aU thai 
a Christiafi subject has to do with* 
If a prince, from a soirijt of amUtioi^ 
or mm the love oi what is folsoly 
called glory, will engage in conteiE^ 
with other nati^is, le^ hm hire, briber 
or persuade those he can to second Ui 
efforts ; but Christians have nothi^ 
to do with a warfere of this descrip- 
tion. Their hostilities are of anothf^ 
kind, directed to other ei^^/et^y mi* 
promoted by diffecent weapcHis, 

In 1 Pet. ii. 17. we are exhiH^ted t# 

* fear God, and to honour the iiing/ 
it is undeniably, that the weoaoi 
of thesi? exhortations is sabotdinate 
4o, and depends iipon the first To 
a^t the idea of im^icit. obediofifie 
to magirtrates, without iiQgGMrd 10 coo^ 
science towards God, is to c<NBdemn 
the p];ppbet Daniel mi bU three 
companions, aswdi lUBthebolysaaiv 
tyrs, fyr not letusqiiishiPfp Aen' fiuth 

iit tbp cmmmi ff ffim^* But 
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Paul's record of his own sufierings, 
and imprisonment for conscience sake, 
sets aside the plea for implicit obe- 
dience. He also defines the Chris- 
tian weapons of warfare in his time, 
and of course in every succeeding 
time, to be *not carnal, but mighty 
through God.' Spiritual and carnal' 
weapons will no more unite under the 
Gospel dispensation than iron and 
clay. 

Such indeed are the dreadful con- 
sequences of war, that it is no marvel 
if the apostle James thus descrit>ed 
their origin : ' Come they not hence, 
even from the lusts that war in your 
members 1 ' And of all lusts, can there 
be any more detestable than that 
which produces the selfish and re- 
vengeful disposition to injure others ? 

If war is a Christian duty, why 
should not the example and precepts 
of Christ, instead of the example 
of the heroes of this world, be ex- 
hibited to those who fight, in order to 
stimulate them ? Is not Christ as 
worthy of imitation as the Csesars and 
Alexanders of this world? He was 
a trictmpbant conqueror, he van- 
quished death and hell, and purchased 
eternal redemption for his people; 
but he conquered by resignation, and 
triumphed oy his death. Here is an 
example worthy of the higheist emu- 
lation. ' And why not animate soldiers 
by it I Only because it would unnerve 
their arms for war, and render them 
faarmless to their foes. 

The spirit of martyrdom is the tme 
spirit ot Christianity. Christ him- 
V self ^meekly and submissively died 
by the hands of his eneinies ; and 
instead of resistance, even by- words 
lie prayed, * Father, foirgive them, for 
they know not what the^ do.' 

Stephen, when expiring under a 
isbbwer of stones from his infuriate 
murd^^rs, pray^, "^ Lord, lay not 
this sfh to their charge.'- 

Pa»), instead of resisting, testified 
that ' * lie was ready not only to be 
bonnd, but to die for the Lord Jesus.' 

The early maftyrs resigned i^ thdr 
lives with patient tnbnmioa as wit^ 



nesses for Jesus ; and this at a time 
wheii, as TertuUian tells us ^'the 
Christians were sufficiently numerous 
to have defended themselves against 
the persecutions excited against them 
by the Heathen, if their religion had 
permitted them to have recourse to 
the sword.' How different the one 
spirit from the other. The warrior is 
bold and vindictive, ready to defend 
his property at the hazard of his life, 
and to shed the blood of his enemy." 
The martyr takes joyfully the spnoiling 
of his goods, audi counts not his life 
dear to himself. 

Would the pure and beneficent 
spirit of Jesus have exulted over tbe 
desolated plains of Marengo, or the 
ensanguined wavesf of Trafalgar! 
Would he have taught the horriare- 
finement and boast of modem warfere, 
the union of carnage with humanity ! 
Would he have conceived the mon- 
strous absurdity of fighting for the 
preservation of religion^ for the se- 
curity of social order, or for the 
establishment of universa] peace ! 

How would such a prayer as the 
following sound &om the mouths of the 
churches, when united in solemn as- 
sembly ! • ' 
' O blessed Jesus, dear redeeming 
Lamb of God, who earnest downirora 
heaven to save men's lives, and not 
to destroy them, go along, we humbly 
pray thee, with our bomb-vessels and 
fire-ships ; suffer not our thundering 
cannon to roar in vain, but let thj 
tender hand of love and inercy direct 
their balls to more heads and hearts 
of thine own redeemed creatures, than 
the poor skill of man is able of kself 
to do.?* 

Or, let us imagine we hear a sokte 
among these figlwng Christians, say- 
ing the Lord's Prayer : ' Our Father; ' 
what proof of filial obedience to the 
divine command, ' Then shak msH kffi/ 
does this man offer, whose hteaii and 
hands are just prepaiing to cut Vk 
brother's throatl ' HaMcm^ be % 
name ; ' how can the name of Qad faie 

• See Law's Refiectionv on War; ^ 
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moFe impiously i^nAaZ/oired than by 
mutua] bloody murder among you, 
his sons ? ' Thy kingdom come ; ' 
do you pray for the coming of hU 
kingdom, w]||le you are endeavouring 
to estd.blish an earthly despotism, by 
the spilling of the blood of God's sons 
and subjects ? ' Thy will be done on 
earth, as it is in heaven ; ' his will in 
heaven is for peace, but you are now 
meditating war. Dare you say to 
your Father in heaven, ' Give us this 
day our daily bread,' when you are 
the next minute to burn your brother's 
com^-fields, and had rather lose the 
benefit of them yourself, , than suffer 
him to enjoy them unmolested? With 
what face can you say, ' Forgive us 
our trespasses, as we forgive those who 
trespsLSs against us,' when, so far from 
forgiving your own brother, you are 
going with all the haste you can, to' 
murdar him in cold blood, for an 
allegea trespass, which, after all, is 
but imaginary ? Do you presume to 
deprecate danger of ' temptation,* 
who, not without great danger to your- 
self, are doing ^1 you can to force 
your brother into danger 1. Do you 
deserve to be delivered from evil, 
that is, from die evil being to whose 
impulse you submit yourself, and by 
whose spirit you are guided, in con- 
triving the greatest possible evil to your 
brother?* 

, It may be doubted, whether a com^ 
piete history of all the conduct of 
infernal spirits would contain anpr 
thing more inconsistent, more abomi- 
nable,, or more to be deplored, than 
has appeared in the history q{ warring 
Christians, To behold two con- 
tending armies, from Christian nations, 
so deluded as mutually to offer prayers 
to the same benevolent God, for suc- 
cess in their attempts to butcher each 
other, is enough to fill the mind of any 
eonsiderate person with amazement 
and horror ;-^a sight like this nxight 
well cause triumph in h^ll ! 

' ' 11 II .1 111 1 1 ^ 1 III J 11 1 — 

* $^e A^tipolemus, by Erasmus, trans- 
latedby Knox. 

TOL. Ill, 



Extracts from " English Stari^,'* 
Vol 2, by Maria Hack, 
Page 64. (Harry reads.) In the| 
year 1294, a circumstance occurred 
which, though apparently trivial, was 
followed by very important conse- 
quences. A French and an English, 
vessel happened to be near the coast 
of Normandy, and both of them being; 
in want of water, they sent their boats 
to land, in order to procure the neces- 
sary supply. The crews unfortunatflily, 
met at the same spring.; each party 
desired to have the precedence, nen 
ther would yield to the othcar^ and a 
scuffle ensued, in which a Normaa 
was killed. This quarrel between a 
few sailors about filling their water- 
casks, not only khidled a bloody war 
between France and England, but 
Occasioned an important change in 
the affairs of Scotland ; and to this 
change, as being more immediatelj 
connected with our story, we )dm& 
confine. our attention. 

Harry, But I cannot ** confine my 
attention " to it, mamma ; and 1 wisti 
you would be so very good as to ex- 
plain how it was possible that such a 
prudent king as Edward the First 
could engage in a bloody war about 
filling water-casks ! 

Mrs, B. The war appears to have 
originated in the imprudence' and ob- 
stinacy of the French king. You 
know that Normandy was adjudged 
to be forfeited to the crown of France, 
on account of king John's share in 
the supposed murder of prince Arthur 
The Norman sailors complained (o 
Philip the Fair of the treatment they 
had received at the spring; and in- 
stead of enquiring into the real state 
of the case, or demanding satisfactioii 
from the English government, that 
Vnonarcb, whose cruel and vindictive 
temper fqrms a striking contrast to 
the mlMaess and justice of his ex** 
cellent grandfather, Louis the Ninth, 
bade the angry sailors take revenge 
themselves, and trouble him no more 
about th^ matter. Thus authorized, 
the^Q desperate men seized ao EDgUi^ 
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ship, in the Channel, and bung seve- 
ral of the crew on the yard-arm, with 
some dogs beside them; they then 
dismissed the Vessel, bidding tne re- 
maining mariners inform their coun- 
trymen that vengeance was now taken 
for the bjood of the Norman killed 
at Bayonne* 

Harry, That was insulting and 
abominable indeed. Hang English 
sailors up with dogs ! Mother, I do 
not wonder now that Edward should 
go to war. 

Mrs, B. Do you think, then, that 
ihe insolence ana virickedness of a few 
ignorant sailors was a sufficient rea- 
son for subjecting millions, who had 
no concern m that quarrel, to the dan- 
gers and miseries of war ? I assure 
you, Harry, that one of the most po- 
litic kings who ever swayed the Eng- 
lish sceptre, one who was far too fond 
of military enterprises, did not think 
the occasion required him to make so 
hazardous an experiment 

Harry, But what could he do I 
Surely he would not submit to see his 
subjects insulted in that manner! 

Mrs, B, His subjects did not so- 
licit his interference as they ought to 
have done, but took the law into their 
own hands, and committed the like 
barbarities on all French vessels 
without distinction. A sort of pirati- 
cal war between the fleets of both 
nations ibllowed : the English sailors 
obtained the assistance of Irish and 
'Dutch vessels ; the French secured 
that of the Flemings and Genoese. 
The sovereigns of both countries took 
no part in the (|uarrel, till after an 
obstinate battle, m which the English 
were victorious, and the Iqss of the 
French was said to amount to fifteen 
thousand men. The affair was now 
become too important to be over- 
looked; the king of France loudly 
^demande(^ i^paration, and Edward 
'despatched the bishop of London to 
the French court, in order to accom- 
modate the difference. In the first 
place, he stated that the English 
courts of justice were open to all men, 
and if ady Fieochman w^xe injur^d^ 



he might there seek redress ; but so 
far from insisting on the case being 
decided by the laws of England, he 
offered to settle the matter by private 
arbitration, or to refer it to the judg- 
ment of the court of Rome. You 
see, Harry, that national injuries may 
be repaired by wiser expedients than 
the hazardous results of war. 

Lucy, If nations settle their dif- 
ferences b^ arms ; strength and cou- 
rage, notjustice, must gaiti -the vic- 
tory. Wnich of the plans proposed 
by Edward did the king ol France 
accept? 

Mrs. B, None of them. PhOip 
refused all the peaceable offers of our 
hero ; indeed, he seems to have been 
glad of the opportunity of gratifyiiig 
his ambition, for he summoned Ed- 
ward, as his vassal, to answer in per- 
son, for the outrages which had ori- 
ginated in his own rash sanction of 
private revenge ; and because lie did 
not appear, Philip declared the feudal 

Eossessions which the king of £ngla:ud 
eld in Gascony, to Be forfeited, 
and immediately invaded them. Now, 
my dear Harry, the connexion of 
these circiimstajices with the affairs 
of Scotland vaW be explained in our 
story, and you had better proceed.— 
tiarry then reads an account of 
the manner in which the wars with 
France and Scotland, before alluded 
to, were brought about — 

Page 115. After reading an ac- 
count of the sufferings of Bruce, sub- 
sequent to his coronation, Harry pro- 
ceeds:— "The declining health of 
Edward had compelled him to remain 
during the preceding winter,^ at Car- 
lisle. Uhwelconie news soon reached 
him : In the beginning of April 1307, 
Bruce found means to raise a body of 
troops, at the head of which he de- 
scended from the mountains. His 
little army increased as he advanced, 
and at last amounted to 10,000 men. 
With this accession of strength, he 
attacked and defeated the earl of 
Pembroke, and a few days afterwards 
routed the forces under die command 

of the earl of Crioucester, who fed to 
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tbA castle of Ayr, whi^« he was im- 
mediately besieged. 

*' Edward was eKOsperated beyond 
measure wlien he heard that Bruce 
had again appeared, and been again 
Bw^cessjful. The energy of his mind 
Bppears to have exerted a temporary 
influence over his disorder. He fek, 
or fancied, an increase of strength, 
and made an o£Beiring of his horse- 
litter in the cathedral of Carlisle. 
Impatient to execute his meditated 
Tendance oh Scotland, he mounted 
Ins borsC) and set forward on his way 
to Solway Firth ; but the disorder, 
"n^iich had appeared to be suspended 
by strong mental excitement, returned 
with inreased violence : in four days 
lie only advanced six miles, and 
reached Burgh on the Sands, on the 
6th of July. The next day he ex- 
piiM in his tent, in sight of that 
'country which he had devoted to 
'idestmction. That his ruling passibli 
•was strong, even in death, we may 
•believe, on the authority of Froissart, 
vebo probably received the account 
be has tri^nsmitted to us from persons 
who witnessed that awful scene, which 
he describes as follows : 

"When he (the king) perceived 
he could not recover, lie called to 
him his eldest son, who was afterward 
king, and made him swear, in pre- 
sence of all his barons, by the saints, 
that .as soon as he should be deiad, 
he would have his body boiled in a 
a large cauldron, until the flesh should 
be separated from the bones ; that he 
should have the flesh buried, and the 
bones preserved ; and that every time 
the Scots should rebel against him, 
he would summon his people, and 
carry with him the bones of his father ; 
for he believed most firmly that as 
long as his bones were carried against 
the Scots, those Scots would never 
be victorious." 

To viewthe parting spirit trembling 
on the confines of eternity, and car- 
' Tying with it into the house of death 
tne schemes of ambition and the 
thirst of vengeance, is a fearful 
contemplation* But thus lamentably 
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of one of the most striking precepts- 
of Him whose religion he professed/ 
but to whose spirit he was a stranger : 
• Forgive, that ye may be foigiven,* ' 

Lwcy, What a contrast betweeh 
the last instructions of Edward the 
First and those of ourfayourite Alfred ! 
He charged his son to ^ comfort the 
poor and shelter die weak ; " and to 
trust in Providence, when he was in 
trouble, not in a dead man's bones. 
I am afraid the English did not im- 
prove much in the four hundred years 
that passed between the deaths omiese 
two kings. 

Mrs, B. It would be very unfaur 
to judge of the progress of ihiproye- 
ment in such an interval, fmm the 
conduct of one individual. The temjK 
tation which proved fatal to the virtue 
of Edward, had no power over thie 
mind of Alfred. They formed en* 
tirely different estimates of the trtie 
glory of a sovereign— The' on^ sup- 
posed it to consist in the enlargenfent 
of his domini6ns; the other in t^ 
wise government of those he inljierited 
from his ancestors— ^The one wasted 
his treasures and exertions in fruitless 
attempts to become the sole monarch 
of Oreat Britain ; the other, when 
extensive districts would have sub- 
mitted to his autiiority, 'Was content 
to live and to die the natriot king 
of the West Saxons. Alfred died in 
peace and honour, and bequeaflied 
a tranquil and flourishing kingdom to 
his successor. Can you t^U me, 
Harry, what prefvented Edward fiwu 
doiiig the same^ What was it that 
gradually obscured bis noble quaUties, 
aiid surrounded his dving bed with the 
fiend-lik^ images ol cruelty, hatred, 
and revenge? 

Harry, Ah, mamma ! I can tell 
what you are thinking of, by the very 
tone of your voice. Well, I will hie 
honest, and own that the flrst cause 
of all this mischief was " nothing 
worse than a little ambition :'' but 
1 hope-^yes, 1 am sure-i-r shall 
think very differently of ambition for 
the future. 
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At |Mige !l9e— It h stated as the 
opitikin ot* John Wicliff, diat '' He ivas 
mrticularly disgusted with the am- 
Dition which induced rival Popes to 
assert their claims to St. Peter's chair, 
at the ex]^nce of torrents of human 
blood ; for he not only considered 
the whole trade of war to be utterly 
wlawfid for ChrUtianSy but seems 
lo hare thottghtit wrong, on the prin- 

S^ples of the gospel, to take away the 
e of man upon any occasion." 



7^ Substance of Three Letters ad" 
dressed to Christian Ladies, 

(Continued from p. 121.) 

Persons who have read and re- 
flected but little on the subject, regard 
the attempt to abolish war, as chime- 
ricaL^ I rejoice that many ladies 
of respectable rank are of a different 
opinion; and I doubt not, that they 
will unite with their brethren who 
have embarked in the cause of peace. 
Permit me, then, to express my 
firm belief, that the abohtion of war 
will be completely in the power of the 
fair sex, it they can be persuaded 
to act the part of Christians indeed. 



on by one class of men at the ex- 
pence of the prepay and the lives of 
another ; that it is in every respect as 
needless and as inunoral as duelling, 
and commonly far more unjust in the 
vengeance it inflicts; that it is the 
most atrocious mode of offering hu- 
man sacrifices which was ever adopted 
by pagans or savages, and that, like 
aU o^er sanguinary customs, its very 
existence depends on its popularity. 
Consequently, every thing which tends 
to render the custom popular, tends to 
multiply the crimes and miseries of 
mankmd ; and every thing which tends 
to diminish its popularity, tends to les^ 
sen the aggregate of crime and wo. . 
The lames should also consider, 
that every smile of approbation which 
is given by them to military murder, 
may be the occasion of death to some 
surviving brother, or of dishonour to 
some fair sister ; and that the con- 
sequences of such indiscretion may 
eventually recoil upon themselves, 
and involve them or their offspring 
in wretchedness, infamy, and despair. 
Having their minds duly impressed 
with these considerations, they should 
set their faces against war, as the 
most horrible of all customs winch 



and to combine their influence for have been handed down from ages 



the heavenly purpose. 

Do any of you ask. What can 
women do in such an enterprise? I 
answer, ' Much everyway,' or at least 
much in many ways. But to pr^)are 
themselves for the work, they should 
. obtain ' correct information respecting 
the causes of war, its nature and 
. effects, and the characters of the men 
in general by whom it is made and 
condjicted ; its deleterious influence on 
, the morals of society, the desolation, 
the anguish and misery it occasions; 
its violations of moral principle in the 
systematic course of intrigue, false- 
hood and violence it employs, and its 



of savage ignorance and barbarity; 
and resolve to employ all their in- 
fluence to render it as disreputable, 
as it is wicked and destructive. 

The ladies of rank and intelligence 
should take the lead in this work, 
and diffuse through every class of 
females correct sentiments on this 
subject. Mothers should ins|ure their 
daughters with the most perfect ab- 
horrence of this cruel custom, end 
teach them to treat with decided dis- 
approbation every appearance of a 
disposition in men to Doast of their 
heroism in shedding human blood, 
or to make light of the crimes and 



perfect contrariety to the dictates of havoc of war. They should imbue 



benevolence and religion, as these 
were displayed by the Messiah. 

Let it also be undeifstood by the 
ladies, that war is the most wanton 
and&tal speciesbf gambling — carried 



the minds of their sons with senti- 
ments of humanity, love and tender- 
ness towards all mankind, and excite 
in them a just detestation of every 
species of cruelty and barbarity^ 
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"Let them also be taught to pitj the 
unhappy beings who are depriyed 
of the naturid rights of men, and 
doomed to spend their days amidst 
the contagious vices of the camp, or 
in ships of war, or to employ their 
powers for the destruction of one 
another. And let both sons and 
daughters be taught to admire the 
heroism of men who hazard their 
reputation and dieir lives, and who 
employ their time, their powers and 
tiieir property, in relieving the dis- 
tresses and promoting the nappiness 
of their fellow-beings. Let them 
moreover be taught to regard with 
horror, mingled with pity, those de- 
luded men who wantonly plunge 
nations into war, or who seek to 
aggrandize themselves by destroying 
or oppressing others. 

If mothers perceive in their chil- 
dren a disposition to admire the 
wonderful exploits of such men as 
Alexander the Great, or the fatal 
splendour which delusion has thrown 
around such desolating barbarians, 
Ifaey should correct me error, by 
bringmg to view the unspeakabfe 
misery which such men have occa- 
sioned in the world ; what multitudes 
of "wives they have made widows,' 
what multitudes of children Uiey have 
made fatherless, or murdered in child- 
hood; how many tender parents they 
have bereave^ of their scms-— how the 
people' of whole towns, cities or pro- 
vinces, have been either wantonly 
butchered, or reduced to beggary and 
wo. Such military monsters should 
be represented to children, as bear- 
ing a striking resemblance to their 
' &ther, the devil,' being like him the 
tormentors and destroyers of mankind. 

All women professing godliness 
should take a decided and active 
part ; remembering that a ' meek and 
quiet spirit is in the sieht of Grod of 
preat price.' This spiot they should 
ipculcate both by precept and ex- 
ample ; discountenancing in their 
chiUren and in others every pro- 
pensity to cruelty, revenge or war. 
How shocking to hear a Christian 
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woman^ narrating with pleasure the 
inhuman butcheries committed by 
her husband, her father, or her son ! 
If she has reason to respect her 
husband, her father, or her son, let 
it appear that she also deplores the 
delusion which has led many valuable 
inen to call evil good, and to regard 
the business of manslaughter as an 
honourable employment. If she has 
at all occasion to mention the san- 
guinary deeds of her relations, let it 
ever be done with tears of regret, and 
not with the exultation of an unre- 
flecting savage. 

By thirty years of faithful and unit- 
ed exertions on the part of females in 
Christendom, War might lose all its 
fascinating charms, and be regarded 
by the next generation with more ab- 
horrence than the people of the pre- 
sent age look back on the gladiatorial 
combats of Rome, the Papal crusades, 
or the flames of martyraom. Then 
every well-informed man, who shall 
desire the approbation of the ladies, 
or be in pursuit of a virtuous wife, 
will know that military decorations, 
and boasting of sansumary eiq>loits, 
are as little adapted to recommend 
him, as a present of human scalps, or 
of garments died in the blood of mur- 
dered men. 

Unless something should be. done 
to bring War into disrepute, it will 
frequently and inevitably occur ; and 
prooably it will be but a few years 
before our country will again l)e en- 
gaged in some bloody and disastrous 
game — 

" Oo then, ah go, whate^r thy lot, 

Be thine the prison or the cot— 

And round thee gentle Peace diffuse. 

Her morning smiles and eyening dews ; 

Thy sons with love of Peace inform, 

Their hearts with sweet affections warm ; 

Bid them pemicions strife abhor 

And all the pride and pomp of war ; 

Far round thee lightthe genial firs, ' 

Thy neighbours and thy friends inspire ; 

United, lift the ardent prayer 

That God thy ruin'd race may spare, . * 

Protract of life the little span, . 

And change the nasoning wolf to man.*' * 



• Greenaeld Hill. 
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Whbn we reflect upon tlM compromise 
of principle that too often appears in Works 
professing to subserve the cause of Chris- 
tianity, by withholding, through a desire 
not to give offence, the whole counsel of 
Qod, by abstaining from delineating in their 
true.colours Uie many deviations of indivi- ^ 
duals, and of nations, from the Christian 
standard of morality in their intercourse 
with each other : it is gratifying to meet 
with works which, shaking off the shackles 
of the fear of man, expose these deviations 
in their various ramifications, whether 
among professors, or profane, whether by 
nations or by individuals, regardless of any 
other consequence than that of a derelic- 
tion of the duty enforced upon every map 
by the Gospel of Christ. And it is with 
peculiar pleasure that we hail the appear- 
ance of periodical Works, when they are 
c<mducted on this principle, of making eve- 
ry inferior motive succumb to the glory of 
God and the eternal good of dnan. Few 
publications have so extended a circula- 
tion as the Magazine and Review ; the po- 
pular form they assume, by making them 
accessible to the middlingand lower classes 
as well as to the opulent, introduces them 
to the social circle and to the fireside, and 
hence they are within the reach of persons 
who are precluded by their avocations in 
life from a peru^ of the more unwieldy 
tome, the more elaborate worka of the 
learned and cf the philosopher. 

Such a work The Christian Recwder 
promises to be, so far as we are enabled to 
^udge from the specimens it has pre- 
sented us with of its principleSy-^ou which 
an opinion may be formed oy the following 
extracts firom '^ Some general Rem arks on 
the Subject of Christian Morality," in ^* A 
historical and critical notice of 0r. Chal- 
mers's writings." Their peculiar accord- 
ance with the object of The Herald of 
Peace supersedes any apology for trans- 
planting them into its columns. 

" Were we to attempt to sketch an 
outline of a work on Christian Mo- 
rality, we would commence at the 
two general principles of the moral 
law, *•'' Thou snalt love the Lord thy 
God with all thy mind and heart/' 
and "Thou shalt love thy neigh- 
bour as thyself," which we would 
place at the foundation of the whole 
superstructure of Bible morality. 
These we would view as the trunk 
of the tree from which all thejdiver- 
sified and minute branches derive 



their origin and their noiuriahinttU. 
Tb^ two gcand priadples, we gob.- 
aider as the basis of the m(H-al laws, 
not only of the inhabitants of oar 
globe, but also of those wMdi goirem 
Ul intelligences throughout the vajil 
universe, in whatever world, or re- 
gion of infinite space, they may have 
their physical residence, — and as the 
bond which unites to die Supr^ne In^ 
telligence, and to one another, all ho- 
ly beings in heaven and on eardi. 

"We would show the influence 
and the special bearings which every 
part of the economy of salvation, of 
the blessings it eidiibits, and of the 
character and work of the Mediator, 
ought to have upon the sentiments, 
the passions and affections of the re- 
noviated mind, in order to produce 
an unreserved obedience to th(e re* 
quirements of the divine law ; and to 
snow the peculiar and additional 
obligations under which fallen men 
are laid, to glorify the author of their 
salvation in those bodies and spirits 
which he hath redeemed. 

" For the purpose of expandingand 
elevating, in the human mind, the 
principle of "Love to God," we 
would direct the understanding to 
contemplate the grand operations of 
Deity, in the distant spaces of the 
universe, which have a direct ten- 
dency to inspire the soul, with that 
true reference which is always ac- 
companied with love and affection. 
Attne same time, we would direct 
it to a survey of all the wise and 
benevolent arrangements of the Cre- 
ator in our sublunary system, not 
only with regard to man, but also 
in reference to " the beasts of the 
field," "the fowls of the air," the 
insect tribes^ and" the fishes of the 
sea," which all display the love of 
God, and his incessant care in pro- 
moting the happiness ^^of every 
thing that liv^s/' We would ^ter 
into particular details on this topie, 
for tne purpose of showing, that, in 
all our intercourses with our fellow- 
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men, and vi^ith die inferior orders of 
sendent beings, we ought to be inu* 
tators of our heavenly Father in ova 
benevolent care and attention to 
fHTomote the comfort of every thing 
that has life and feeling and hfitet 
ligence ; and akio, in order to de- 
monstrate, that, *^He in D^hom we 
live and move," is ever attentive to' 
our wants, and will, most assuredly, 
secure the eternal happiness of those 
who comply with the requisitions 
of his will. For, although the higher 
motives of obedience ought to be the 
principal incitements to duty, yet, 
we ought never to overlook any cir- 
cumstance, however minute, which 
has a tendency to bind our affections 
to th,e Supreme Intelligence^ and to 
the inferior order of beings with 
which we are surrounded. 
, '' WewouMnextendeavourtomake 
these principles and laws bear upon 
the modes and maxims, in regard 
to education^ which prevail both in 
public and domestic life. We would 
ei^r ii^ the family and domestic 
circle, and take a survey of all those 
foolish and unchristian principles and 
modes of conduct that are pursued 
by parents, and children, and ser- 
vants, which.have an evident tendency 
to produce obstinacy, superstition, 
dissimulation, hatred, envy, pride, 
and disaffection in the minds of 
the young. We would enter the 
vilk^e schoo}, th^ city boarding- 
schools, and the lecture^rooms of 
the universities, and trace the felse 
maxims, and the pagan sentiments 
which are interwoven through the 
whole course of modem education 
— ^the admiration which is attempt- 
ed to be excited towards barbarous 
heroes, and the destroyers of man- 
kind— ^e spirit of anticnristian emu- 
lation, revenge, and disaffection, 
which are indirectly fostered by 
mipfiy of their scholastic exercises — 
and the spirit of contention and war- 
&re, which is cherished by the books 
they read, the discipline by which 
they are trained, and the amusements 



in which they engage, and which 
afterwards displays itself in diaboli* 
cal energy, amidnt the contests of 
communities and nations. 

** We would next glance at the 
moral conduct of naHons, and at- 
tempt to detineate the glaring acts of 
violence, rapine, revenge, cruelty, 
and injustice, which they have com- 
mitted upon unoffending tribes, and 
upon each other, in opposition to 
every law, human and divine, and 
to all the denunciations of the word 
of God. We would make the t)i- 
vine law bear with its full force, 
against war in all its injustice, hor- 
rors^ and abominations ; and would 
demonstrate, that the moral princi- 
ples which ought to guide nations 
and communities and rulers, in their 
conduct towards each other, are pre- 
cisely the same as those which ought 
to direct the conduct of the meatiest 
individuals; and that human but- 
chery and rapine, when perpetrated 
on an extensive scale, so rar from 
bring less atrodous ^an the mur- 
ders and depredations conmiitted by 
the assassin and the robber, are only 
so much more abomiiMble in tbe 
eyes oi heaven, in proportion to the 
mass of human mis^y they have 
created." 

We here suspend our Extracts to ob- 
serve, that there is no notion more perni- 
cious to the peace of nations, more sub- 
verflive of Christian morals, and which more 
obstructs the evang^elizing of mankind and 
the spread of the Kin^om of the Re- 
deemer, than that of tl^e exemption of go- 
vernments from moral responsibility, from 
subjection to the rei^of the Prince of Peace, 
an exemption which thjs writer so justly 
and energetically reprobates. But while we 
can go the full lengti) with him in consider- 
mg all war as autichristian, and that those 
who support it under any of its forms, so far 
swerve from the Christian standard uf mo- 
rals, we are not prepared to place all such 
on the same level of moral turpitude as 
« the assassin and the rubber;" though we 
fear that in many instances, with reference 
to the primary instigators of " human but- 
chery and rapine," his scale of moral guilt 
is too applicable. 

'^ Finally, as the most powerful 
motive to a vigorous prosecution of 
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the path of uniyersal holiness, we quietnesft and assurance for ever.— 

would exhibit the agency of the Eter- We would discuss such subjecU ful- 

nal Spirit on the minds of men,— of ly and fearlessly, " without partiali- 

that Spirit who "searcheth all things, ty and without hypocrisy," without 

even the deep things of God," and winking at the moral delinquenci^ 

who " worketh in us both to will of any man or set of men. For, 

and to perform his geod pleasure." Christianity knows no compromises, 

At the same time we would show or distinctions of birth, rank, or sta- 

that, as in all the operations of na- tion, in its applications, and the ^er- 

ture and providence, so in the moral nal principles of rectitude it displays 

world, the inEuences of this Divine will not bend a single iota to the pre- 

Agent are intimately connected with judices, humours or follies of any of 

active endeavours on the part of the sons of Adam." 

man, and that it is vain to expect ^ 

the aid of his All-powerful Energy, ., j a #•*• ^ ,j. 

unless we attend to the cautions, Telemachus ; or m Abohtim of the 

exhortations, instructions and ordi- Gladiatorial Spectacles. 

nances which he has ordained for In a letter on War to Francis I. 



(( 



guiding our steps in the way of king of France, Erasmus mentioned 
eace." '' If thou criest afier know- the '' butchery of the Gladiatorial 



and liflest up thy voice for Spectacles," and the way in which the 
understanding, if thou seekest her custom was abolished, 
as silver, and seardiest for her as ^' Nothing (says Erasmus) can be 
for hid treasures, then shalt thou more cruel and savage than single 
understand the fear of the Lord, and combats, and the butchery of gladia- 
find the knowledge of Grod." torial spectacles; and yet our fbre- 
" We humbly conceive that it is by fathers were so delighted with the 
such instructions as those we have sisht, that an example, the basest 
BOW suggested, combined with a ludd of all left us by the Heathens, took 
exhibitionandappHeatian oftheleadr such firm hold of the Christians, espe- 
ing Doctrines of Revelationy and not cially in the city of Rome, that they 
merely by a formal proving of doo- have not been able at this day to 
irineSy and skimming over the sur- divest themselves entirely of this re- 
bec of our moral disease which has lick of Paganism. The abolition of 
tainted all the faculties of the soul, that species of combat, which they 
— ^that the world is to be regenerated, distuiguish by the name of tripartite, 
and ''all iniquity (as ashamed) be we owe to one Telemachus. This 
made to stop its mouth" and hide good man left the East, and came to 
its head. And, we would most ear- Rome, where, entering the theatre, 
nestly recommend to the ministers of and seeing armed men rushing vio- 
rehgion a subject and a mode of lently, with an intent to kill each other, 
preaching, which, in many quarters, he leaped into the midst of them, 
has been too much neglected, — if exclaiming — ' What are you doing, 
they wish to he instrumental in giv- brothers ? why do you run headlong, 
ing such an impulse to the christian like two wild beasts^ to each other's 
world, as will tend to usher in that destruction ! ' 

S^orious era when the knowledge of '' In short, while the good-natured 

e Lord shall cover the earth, when man was humanely endeavouring to 

righteousness and praise shall spring save the lives of the combatants, he 

forth before all the nations, when lost his own; for the people stoned 

the work of righteousness shall be him to death ! So highly did the un- 

peace, and the effect of righteousness thinking rabble value this cruel diver- 
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sion, tdiich afforded an object to 
ataxeat. 

*^ Tyihativasthe consequence ! The 
£m{»eTor Honorius, as soon as he 
iieaid^of the transaction, issued orders, 
to abalish the exhibition of gladiatorial 
jcomblits. Now reftect a moment with 
me, hdw base an amusement this was, 
how n^any thousand lives were lost 
by it; Imd you will immediately see 
how milch the world is indebted to the 
death of one individual. For a deed 
like thi^ Telemacfaus was deservedly 
canoptzdd. But how much more richly 
would that man deserve this honour, 
who ^MNild put an end to the conflicts 
of the great potentates, who lord it 
oyer this suffering world V* 

RBFLBCTI0N8. 

1. What intelligent Christian does 
not now look badL with amazement 
and horror on the gladiatorial exhi- 
bitions, in which men murdered one 
another tomakesport for the multitude ! 
What an influence must such a custom 
have had on the minds and morals of 
the Romans ! What barbarians must 
the inhabitants of Rome have been, 
who could *' delight "in such murde- 
rous amusements ! l^ut, . 

2. Will not. Christians of future 
ages, in like manner, review, with 
horror the history of oar times! Peo- 
ple of the present day may have eyes 
to see, in some particulars, the bar- 
barity of former ages ; but aie they not 
generally as blind as the Romans were 
tothe inhumanity oftheirowncustoms ? 
Vf hat better than gladialors are the 
aimies of Christian nations, who meet 
eadi other in a field of batde for mu- 
tual murder ! And for what more ra^ 
tional'purpose do they generally meet, 
than that of sanguinary sport or 
amusement? It would perhaps be 
difficult to name a sinele war that has 
occurred in Christendom, which was 
not as perfectly ne^less, wanton, ia- 
fanman, and unprofitable, As a gla^ 
diatorial exhibition; but it would be 
easy .to name a hundred which wete 
as perfectly inhuman and uaelessi and 
rwkiy more destructiTe, 



Dr. Franklin's Views of War. 

^^ We make dailv great improve- 
ments in natural — tnere is one 1 wish 
to see in moraf philosophy; — the dis- 
covery of ai plan that would induce 
and oblige nations to settle their dis- 
putes without first cutting one ano- 
ther's throats. When 'will human 
reason be sufficieatly i tepr^ved to see 
the advantage of this? When will 
men be convinced that even success-^ 
ful wars at length bec(«|je misfortunes 
to those who unjustly commence 
diem, and who triumphed blindly 
in their success, not seeing all its 
consequences? Your great comfort 
and mine in this war, is, that we ho* 
nestly and faithfally did every thing 
in our power to prevent it." — Lettet- 
to Dr. Pricey Feb. 1780. 



Imperial Policy s . 

The Emoeror of Cb^na, it is Said, 

fives his Physicians lai^e salaries; 
ut the moment he is taken sick, their 
salaries are suspended, till he recovers 
his health. By this wise policy it 
becomes the interest of the Pbysiqums 
to exert all their skill to preserve the 
health of the Monarch, and speedilv^ 
to restore it, if it be interrupted. 

Is not this poUcy capable of V.^a» 
transplanted, and applied to stiU more 
important purposes ? Peace is *nealth, 
and War . is a disease, in t^je body 
politic. Let Rulers be re'^arded as 
Physicians ; give them good salaries 
during peace ; but the moment the 
war fever commences, iot their salaries 
be sus|^nded, till peace is restored. 
On this plan the peace of nations 
would perhaps suffer as little inter- 
ruptioq, as the health of a Chinese 
Emperor. 

Reflections vpon the Conduct of 
Human Life: with reference to 
Learning and Knowledge. 

• » 

Rbplbction llh 

Wherein the general conduct of hu« 
maa.Jife is taxed mtb toQimp<nw 

X 
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tunate a pursuit of Knowledge in 
^n^raL 

(Contlnaed from page 116.) 



contributes not to ttiat great «id. 
So that with these two necessary 
limitations, the sense of.it is plainly 
tins, That to man in this present 



18. This therefore is the measure juncture, all knowledge which does 



to be always observed, in our pro* 
secution of luiowledge. .We are to 
study only, that we may be good, and 
eonsequently to prosecute such know- 
ledge only as has an aptness to make 
us so, that which the apostle calls, 
« The tn^ which is after godliness.' 
Whatever knowledge we prosecute 
beside this, or further than it is 
eonducive to this end, though it be, 
absolutely considered, never so ex- 
cellent and perfective of our under- 
standing, yet with respect to the 
present posture and station of man, 
It is a cidpable curiosity, an unac- 
countable vanity, and only a more 
solemn and laborioua way of being 
idle and impertinent 

14. And this will be found, if well 
examined, to be nothing different 
from the censure of the wise preacher, 
• I gave my heart to know wisdom,' 
says he, • and I perceived, that this 
also is vanity and vexation of spirit' 
Not that he now first applied him- 
self to the study of wisdom. No, he 
)iad been inspired with that before, 
and by the help of it had discovered 
Iba vanity of dl odier things. But 
that wisdiom which saw through all 
other things, did not as yet perceive 
the vanity of itself. He therefore 
now gave his heart to know wisdom, 
that is, to reflect upon it, and to con- 
sider whether this might be excepted 
from his general censure, and struck 
out of the scroll of vanities. And 
upon deep reflection, he found that 



it could not, and ^that even this also journey. 



not contribute to tbe interest of his 
after-state, is vanity and rexatioii 
of spirit. 

15. For to what purpose should 
we study so much, since after ail we 
can know so little ? Since our life is 
as much too short for enjoying that 
little knowledge we Aave, as for cob^ 
passing what we would have; and 
withal, since there lies no manner 
of obligation or necessity upon us to 
do thus ? But (which is what I would 
most of all inculcate) to what pur^ 
pose imaginable should we be so 
vehement in the pursuit of learning, 
of any learning but what is of use to 
the conduct of life, considering these 
two things first, That it is but to stav 
a little while, and we shall have au 
that knowledge gratis, which we so 
unsuccessfully drudge for here, to tiie 
neglect of more important exercises ; 
and, secondly, That there is such an 
absolute necessity of being good, and 
that this short uncertain life is the 
only time for it, which if neglected, 
this great work must be undone for 
ever. Upon the former consideration, 
this studious bookish humour, is like 
laying out a great sum of money, fo 
purchase an estate which after oile 
weak, dropping life will of course 
fall into himd. Upon the latter, it is 
as if a man that was riding post upon 
business of life and death, should, as 
he passes through a wood, stand stBl 
to hsten to the singing of a nightingale, 
and so forget the oiuP^ business of his 



was as much a vanity as an^ of the 
rest Not that his proposition is to 
be understood absolutely, but only 
with respect to the present posture 
of man. Neither can it be under- 
stood of all knowledge even in this 
life; some knowledge being neces- 
sary to qualify him for happiness in 
the n^t It m^st therefore be nn- 

dmtood vf aU tbotknawMg^i ivbicb 



16. It is most certain, the cases 
here supposed are as great instances 
of folly as can well be conceived. 
And yet (however it comes to pass 
that we are not sensible of it) it is 
equally certain that we do the v^ 
same, that we are too much concerned 
in the application ; and that to most 
of us it may be truly said, * Thou ffft 
the maul' 
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It. For what difi&rence is there 
beCfreen Mm who now labours and 
MIb for Aat knowledge, which in 
a Uttie time he shall he easily and 
fully possessed of, and him that dearly 
buys an estate, which would other- 
wise oome to himafler a short interval % 
Only this; That he who buys the 
estate, though he might have spared 
bis money, however gets what he. 
laid it out for. His expence indeed 
was needlesSy but not in vain. Where* 
as he that drudges in the pursuit 
of knowledge, not only toils lor that 
which in a short time he shall have, 
and in abundance, but which after all 
be cannot compass, and so undergoes 
a vain as well as needlen labour. 

18. Again, What difference ifll there 
between him^ who when he is upon 
business of life and death, shall alight 
from his horse, and stand to hear 
4 nightingale sing, and him who 
having an etemity^ of happiness to 

^ secure, and only this point of time to 
do it in, shall yet turn virtuoso, and 
set up for learning and curiosity I 
It is true ^e nightingale sings well, 
and it were worth whue to stand still 
and hear her, were 1 disengased 
from nuate oonceming affairs ; but 
not when I am upon me and death. 
And so knowledge is an excellent 
thing, and would deserve my study 
and time, had I any to spare; but 
not when I have so great an interest 
as that of my final state depending 
upon the good use of it My busi- 
ness now is not to be learned, but to 
be good. 

19. For is my life so long, am 1 so 
overstocked with time, or is myde* 
pending interest so little, or so easily 
secured, diat I can find leisure for 
unnecessary curiosities ! Is this con- 
duct agreeable to the present posture 
of man, whose entrance into this world, 
and whose whole stay in it is purely in 
order to another state % Or would any 
one imasine this to be the condition 
of manby such a conduct I Shall a 
prisoner, who has but a few days 
allowed him to make a preparation 
%sf his trial, spend that httle oppor- 



tunity in cutHMg and cdrvmgy and 
such like mechanical contrivances ! 
Or would any one imagine such 
a man to be in anch a condition, near 
a doubtful trial of life and death, 
whom comine into a prison he should' 
find so employed ! and yet is there 
any thing more absurd in this, than 
to have a man, who has' so great' 
a concern upon his hands, as the pre-^ 
paring for eternity, all busy and taken 
up with quadrants and telescopesi 
furnaces, syphons and air-pumps ? 

20. When we wimld expose any 
signal impertinence, we commonly 
illustrate it by the example of Archi" 
medes; who was busy in making" 
mathematical figures on the sands 
of Si^aeusey while the city was 
stormed by Marcelhu^ and so, though 
particular orders were given for his 
safety, lost his life bjr ms unseason- 
able study. Now, I confess there 
was absurdity enough in this instance, 
to consign it over to posterity: But 
had Archimedes been a Christian, 
I should have said, that the main 
of his imperthience did not lie here; 
m being mathematleally employed 
^pdien the enemy was taking the city,' 
but in laying out his thoughts and 
time in so unoonceming a study, 
while he had no less a concern upon 
him, than tiie securing his eternal 
interest, which must be done now or 
never. Nothing certainly is an im* 
pertinence if this be not, to hunt 
after knowledge in such a juncture 
as this ! 

21. Many other proceedings in the 
conduct of bfe, are condemned of 
vanity, and impertinence, though not 
half so inconsistent with the character 
of man, nor so disagreeable to his 
present posture. The pens of moral 
writers have been all along employed 
against them who spent their snort 
and uncertain lives, which ought to 
be spent in pursuing an infinitely 
higher interest, in gaping up and 
down afler honour and preferments, 
in long and frequent attendances ' at 
court, in raising famyiies, in getting 
estates, and the like. These are con* 
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denmed, not -only for their particular 
vici^usneiBs, as crimes of ambition 
and. covetousness, but for what they 
have all in common, as they are mis- 
spendings of time, and unconceming 
employments. 

22. Now I would fain know. Whe- 
ther any of these be more expensive 
vS our time, more remote from the 
main business of life, and conse- 
quently more impertinent, than to be 
busily employed in the niceties and 
curiosities of learning ? And whether 
a man that loiters away six weeks in 
court-attendances, be not every whit 
as accountably employed, as he that 
spends the same time in soWing a 
mathematical question, as Mr. j&es- 
Cartes in one of his epistles confesses 
himself to have done ? Why should 
the prosecution of learning be the 
only thing excepted from the vanities 
and impertinences, of life 1 

23. And yet so it is. All other 
unconceming employments are cried 
down merely for 6ei^ so, as not con- 
sistent with the present state of man, 
with the character he now bears. 
This alone is not content with the 
reputation of innocence, but stands 
for positive merit and excellence. 
To say a man is a lover of knowledge,* 
and a diligent enquirer after truth, 
is thought almost as great an enco- 
mium as you can give him ; and the 
time spent in the study, though in the 
search of the most impertinent truth, 
is reckoned almost as laudablv em- 
ployed as that in the chapel. It is 
learning only that is allowed (so in- 
consistent with itself is human judg- 
ment) not only to divide but to devour 
the greatest part of our short life ; 
and is the only thing that with credit 
and pirblic allowance stands in com- 
petition with the study of virtue : nay, 
oy the most is preferred before it, 
who had rather be accounted learned 
than pious. 

24. But is not this a strange com- 
petition ? We confess that knowledge 
IS a glorious excellence. Yet recti- 
tude of will is a far greater excellence 
than brightness <x understanding*. 



and to be good, is a inore glorious 
perfection than to be wise. and know- 
mg, Uiis being if not the only, cer- 
tainly the principal differeacebetween 
an angel and a devil. '^ B is far 
better," to use the expression of 
Mr. Poiret, '^ like an infant without 
much reasoning, to love much, than 
like the devil, to reason much without 
love. 

25. But suppose knowledge were 
a more glorious excellence than it is ; 
suppose it were a greater perfection 
than virtue ; yet still this competition 
would be utterly against reason; 
since we cannot have the former 
now in any measure^ and shall have 
it hereafter without meamre: But 
the lattar we may have now (for we 
may loue much, though we cannot 
know much) and cannot have it here 
after. Now the question is, whether 
we ought to be more solicitous for that 
intellectual perfection, which we can- 
not have here and shall have here- 
after; or that moral perfection, which 
we may have here, and cannot have 
hereafter? And I think we need not 
consult an oracle, or conjure up a 
spirit to be resolved. 
. 26. This consideration alone is 
sufficient to Justify the measure we 
have prescribed for our intellectual 
conduct, that we ought to prosecute 
knowledge no farther than as it con- 
duces to virtue : and consequently, 
that whenever we study to any other 
purpose, or in any other degree than 
this, we are unaccountably, imperti- 
nently, I may add, sinfully employed. 
For this is the whole ol' man, ' To 
fear God and keep his command- 
ments,' the whole of man in this 
station particularly, and consequently 
this ought to be the scope of all his 
studies and endeavours. 

27. And accordingly it is observable, 
that the Scripture, whether it makes 
mention of wisdom, with any mark 
of commendation, always means by 
it either religion itself, or such' know- 
ledge as has a direct influence upon 
it. RemariLable to this purpose is 
the 2ath diapter of Job; wfa^re 
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bavuig^ ran tbrough several. instances 
of natural knowledge, he. adds, ' But 
wb^pe shall wisdom be found, and 
where is the place of understanding ? ' 
As much as to say, That in none 
of the other things mentioned, did 
consist the wisdom of man. Then it 
followsr ' Man knoweth not the price 
thereof, neither is it tbund in the land 
of the living. : The depth saith. It is 
notiu me, and. the sea saith, It is not 
in me.' Not in the depths of learning, 
nor in the recesses of speculation, 
^ Seeing it is hid from the eyes of all 
living. Destruction and death say 
we have heard of the fame thereof 
with our ears:' as much as to say, 
tlmt after this life, and then only, 
unless perhaps about the hour of death, 
men begin to have a true sense and 
lively relish of this wisdom. But in 
the mean time, * God understandeth 
the way thereof, and he knoweth the 
place thereof' And unto man he 
said, * Behold, the fear of the Lord 
that is wisdom, and to depart from 
evil, that is understanding f ' To man 
he said : had it been to another crea- 
tinre, suppose an angel, in a state 
(jS security and confirmation, he would 

Serhaps have recommended for wis- 
om the study of nature, and the 
arcana of philosophy. But having 
to do with man, a probationar j un- 
fixed creature, that - shall be either 
happy or miserable eternally, ac- 
cording as he demeans himself in 
this short time of trial, the only wis- 
dom he advises to such a creature in 
such a station, is to study religion 
and a good life. 

28. From authority let us descend 
to example : and two I would par- 
ticularly recommend,, of men both 
eminently wise and learned ; I mean 
Moses and St. Paul. The latter pro- 
fessedly declares, ' I determine to know 
nothing but Jesus Christ and him cru- 
c^ed.' And the former complaining 
of the gross ignorance of his people, 
breaks out into this passionate wish, 
* O that they were wise ! that they 
understood this, that they would con- 
ifer their latter end ! ' 



29. Moses had beenbredasdb^ar 
as well as a courtier, and was well 
instructed in aU the secrets of philo- 
sodhy. And besides the advantages 
of Fharaoh's court, he had Grod him- 
self for his tutor ; he had conversed 
personally with his Maker, and there- 
fore must needs be supposed to know 
what was true wisdom. But he does 
not make it consist in courtly edu- 
cation, or the mysteries of philosophy ; 
but in considering our latter end. 
He wishes that his people were wise ; 
and to this end he does not wish, 
that they were as well-bred, or as 
learned as himself, but only that they 
understood this, this one thing, that 
they would consider their latter end 
This he makes the summary and 
abstract of all wisdom. Not unlike 
Plato, who defines philosophy, " the 
theory of death." 

30. And here, if a short digression 
may be dispensed^ with, I would ob- 
serve, how much Plato is in the right, 
and what an excellent part of wisdom 
it is, to consider death seriously. To 
make this distinctly appear, I shall 
shew first, that the consideration of 
death is the most proper exercise for 
a wise man ; and secondly, that it is 
the most compendious way of making 
him wise that is not so. 

31. First, it is the most proper 
exercise for a yrise man. Wisdom 
consists in a due estimation of things ; 
which then are duly estimated, when 
they are rajed, both as they are in 
themselves, and as they are in relation 
to us. If they are great and extraor- 
dinary in themselves, they deserve to 
be considered for their own sakes ; 
if they nearly relate to us, they de- 
serve to be considered for ours. And 
on both these accounts, death and 
its consequences are highly deserving 
a wise man's thoughts. 

32. For, first, They are in them- 
selves great and extraordinary trans- 
actions, and as such, deserve the 
attentive consideration, even of a 
stander by, of any other indifferent 
Being, suppose an angel ; even though 
he were no otherwise concerned in 
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it, dian as it 18 a great event, a noble of de^h is as proper an e^etctie as 

and ivondeiful scene of Providence, a wise man can be employed in. 
On this single account, death is as fit 84. And as it is so fit an employ- 

a subject for the conttemplation of a- ment for him that is wise already, so, 

Wiseman, as any in nature. secondly, it is the most compendioiis 

33. Or if there be within the sphere way of making him wise that is not 

of nature, things of a greater apr so. For all wisdom is in order to 

pearance, yet there is none wherem happiness ; and to be truly wise, is 

man is so nearly concerned. Since to be wise unto salvation. Whatever 

on this depends his eternal happi- knowledge contributes not to this, is 

ness or ruin. Nothing deserves so quite beside the ihark. It is, as the 

much to be considered by him. Whe- apostle calls it, * Science falsely so 

ther therefore we regard the greatness called.' The knowledge itself is vidn, 

of the thing in itself, or its greatness and the study of it impertinent 
with respect to us, the consideration 
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ODE ON PEACE. 

[Written at the Time of its Proclamation.] 

Weary of War's destructive rage, 

And sickening o'er the bloody strife 
That marks a cruel^ guilty age, . 
And long shall stain th' mstoric page, 
Humanity indignant turns, 
And Piety in ashes mourns 
The barb'rous waste of human life. 

O ye ! who thrive on mortal gore. 

Go, follow in the victor's train ; 

The purple field of death explore, 

And least upon the thousands slain. 
Go, hear the hmbless suff 'rers' moan, 
The shriek of pain, the dying groan ; 
While black Revenge breathes out its savage yell 
To tunes of martial joy, and blasphemies of hell. 

Go, trace the track of armies thrpugh the plains 
Where cheerful Labour smil'd, with plenty crown'd ; 

No harvest ripens, and no herd remains. 
But one wide wreck of ruin spreads around. 

And lust and plunder mark their dreadful way, 

With fearful pomp deriding wild diiSmay. 

While Pity views with streaming eye, 

Where cities proud in ashes lie, 

And crowds in vain for refuge fly. 

And widows raise their mournful cry. 

And famish'd age and infants die ; 

Ambition mocks their misery, 
And triumphs o'er his prey. 

Ah ! where is now the God of love ? 

The genius of the Gospel where ? 
In vain his laws their crimes reprove. 

In vain his cross their banners bear. 
Religion flies the cruel race, 

Who murder in her peaceful name ; 
Infuriate demons seize her place. 

And in her mask secure tneir aim. 

From sin the horrid discord rose, 
That made of fellow-creatures foes ; 
Thus Cain, by hellish wrath inspir'd, 
His meeker brother's blood requir'd. 

And murder first began : 
And envv, pride, and malice still 
The restless human spirit fill 
With hatred to th' Ahnighty will, 

And cruelty to man. 
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The fury of man's wrath to cool, 

The savage heart to tame, 
God sends him to affliction's school. 

And puts his pride to shame. 
, Thus nations madly battle urge, 

And still their woes increase, 
Till their own choice becomes.their scourge. 
And, trenlbling on destruction's verge, 

They pant at last for peace. 

Hail, sacred Peace ! thou com'st to heal 
The woes exhausted nations feel. 
Thou bringe«t Plenty in thy train. 
To cheer the fainting poor again. 
Commerce, unbound by thee, shall pour 
Earth's varied gifts on ev'ry shore; 
And active Industry resume 
The spade, the plough, the forge, the loom : 
While Art ingenious adds new means 
In curious skill, and vast machines. 
Thou dost sweet Liberty restore. 
And open Misery's dungeon door : 
Nor longer shall a Tyrant's chain 
The sympathy of soul restrain. 
But fathers, firiencls, and brothers, meet again. 

Compassionate Author of peace ! 

Around the wide world let it flow. 
That cruel contention may cease. 

And friendship and love dwell below. 
Oh ! soon may the promise take place. 

The dawn of Immanuel's reign, 
And set up the Kingdom of Grace, 

Where discord no more shall remain ! 

Instead of the trumpet of war. 

Let mercy's sweet message be heard. 
And nations now scatter'd afar. 

Unite in the bands of thy word ; 
Instead of the weapons of Death, 

May soldiers of Jesus, with love. 
Contend for their God, and their Faith, 

And win the bright kingdom above! 

Instead of the sword and the spear. 

The plough and the pruner restore, 
That herbage and fruits may appear 

On fields that were covered with gore. 
No more may Ambition arise. 

To kindle the world to a flame ; 
But Mercy come down from the skies, 

And Pea<fe to aU nations proclaim t " 
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TO THE FRIENDS OF PEACE. 

•'VrOU are disciples of Him who abolition, with those who are Uke- 
• J- was called bj the prophetic minded. War is inconsistent with his 
^irit, the Prifice of Peace; and it principles; with the sacred maxims 
18 a glorious title: you are believers which he reverences, and by which 
in a religion whose object it is to give he would have his character formed, 
glory to God in the highest, and on and his life regulated. Ambition 
earth peace, and good will towards prompts it ; but he is lowly minded. 
men ; and it is a noWe object. The Many are enriched by its spoils ; but 
^iiit of your religion, and the Bpirit he inquires, " What shall it profit a 
of war iind discord,, are in deadly man if he gain the whole world, and 
opposition, and one or the other must lose his own soul ?" Revenge kindles 
finally prevail. You ciumot doubt its desolating flames; but he has 
which. The word of God enables learned tioi to resist evil, but over- 
you to anticipate the triunTph of good come it with good. His feielings are 
over evil. That holy victory is cer- averse from war, so far as those feeir 
tain ; but it becomes you not to. await ings are in harmony with his convic- 
it in idle expe^ctation. The assurance tions. He has no sympathy- with the 
of success shoifild operate as a motive rage of combatants, or pride of vie- 
to activity and perseverance. They tors. His heart is in scenes of quiet 
are your bounden duty. and repose, of honest industry, and 
-Christianity aihd War are words benevolent exertion. Duties, accom- 
easily pronounced in the same breath, panied with solemn sanctions, are 
eAsily joined by the pen in the same imposed on him by divine authority, 
sentence. What those words repre- and he cannot allow that man may 
sent can never be- forced into, union, suspend' or abrogate these ; or sup- 
Tfae one is a constellation of virtues, pt)se that a feeble fellow worm of the 
andtheother aihass ofcrimes. The earth, who must himself appear at 
Christian who acts lip to his religion, the bar of judgment, can bear him 
has nothing to do with war but to la- harmless in their violation. In & 
raent it, to protest against it, and to camp he cannot do to others as he' 
jdn his prayers and efforts for its would that they should do unto him, 
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162 On Duelling. [June 

and therefore he has no buuness in a was found better than a duel. The 
camp. He worships the God ef &ct was this.— A young gentleman of 
T^ac^. anH T>rav8 for the umrersal ^^^} jespectable family from Eng- 
land, had resided at Rouen m France 



peace, and prays for the unirersal 
extension of peace ; and such prayers 
with the weapon of death in his hands 
would be blasphemy. He hopes for 
a heaven of peace and righteousness, 
and the occupation of slaughter would 
be an ill preparation for its enjoyment 
Nay, the word of prophecy tells him 
on earth of swords beaten into plough- 



about two months, when on a certain 
day in August last, h^ was passing 
into a public room at a Restaurateur, 
for the purpose of getting his dinner, 
and met a French gentleman, who had 
fonnerly been an officer under Bona- 
parte, but did not in passing him take 
off hjs ))at, to pay him that mark of 
attention which his pride was disposed 



shares ; and as such is the design, of to receive. The English gentleman 

Providence, he shrinks from fighting had not long been seated at dinner 

against God. before the other returned with some 

O that this decided opposition, this conipanions, and, seating themselves 

^i,^ 1 4. • x'U'i'* L\ T¥r at the opposite end 01 the same table, 

absolute mcompatibdity between War ^ ^^ f^. ^^ ^^^ ^^ ^ 

and Chnstianity, were felt by aU manners of the English, and to en- 

tUhristians ! When that shall be the deavour evidently to irritate the Eng- 

case, the fulfilment of prophecy is at lishman, with whom he was so hig^ 

hand. Surely the attention now ex* offended, for shewing him the insult 



cited to the subject, amongst different 
sects, and in widely distant countries, 
is an omen of its approach. We are 
willing to hope so, and rejoic^ in the 
^wing light, however faint as yet. 



described. Working each other up 
to a high pitch of frenzy on so in- 
significant an occasion, the spirit of 
the Englishman was certainly roused; 
he felt it impossible for him to sit 
there and hear himself and his coun- 



which announces the coming on of trymen abused, without either de- 

that happy day. May it shine brighter »*«»"=^% satirfactim, or forfeiting his 

and brighter. It must do so. The f^^ "* * ^^^f^u^H' acccnjding 

«f^„«rrio;^i' -!«•!,«• lu *u to the ideas in which he had been 

struggles of darkness with the sun are brought up. 1 must here for a mc 

ram ; and as vain the struggles of ment beg to interrupt the thread of 

human error, pride, ambition, or re- the narrative by stating, that the 



yenge, with truth, and providence, 
and God'. Such are the hostile par- 
ties ; and in the array let the friends 
of peace rejoice, for stronger is he tiiat 
is for us than they that are against us. 

On Duelling, 
Tq the Editor. 

. Tug practice of duelling has fire- 
quentl^ been very deserv^ly repro- 
bated m the pages of the Herald. It 
may be interesting; to some readers to. 
be acquainted with one fact which 
has Gome'recently to my knowledge, 
wherein Ihepeace^maker's principle, 
Aai of overcdming evil with good. 



young English gentleman, although 
always accustomed to consider it 
would be degrading to submit to in- 
sult, had within the last year of Ins 
life been considerably affected by 
family affliction^, and acknowledges 
himself to have experienced some of 
the sweetening influences of religioa 
The young French gentleman on the 
other hand, much attached to his late 
master, Bonaparte, had resolved if 
possible to kill an Englishman that 
day, in honour of the anniversaty of 
his accession. He, is besides much 
given to duelling, and a sure marks- 
man. To proceed — ^the English gen- 
tleman, no longer able to keep his seat, 
rose to demand satis&ction. His op» 
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0n acii6e anipas^ Vahur. 



im 



£>iient rose at the same instant, and 
e champions would presently have 
challenged, but for providential in- 
terposition. — At the very moment the 



them, and reflected on their contents 
with much iilterest and satisfaction. 
] E. M. is now " a Frimd of Peace'* 
in defiance of the remembrance of his 



Bnglish gentleman rose from his seat, former profession ;* in defiance of all 

Ais passage of Scripture ©resented the brilliant seductions which attend 

Itself to his mind, " A soft answer mUitary glory. The triumphs of our 

tometh away wrath," accompanied by warriors only generate pnde in the 

a ray of light so penetrating, that it heart. Thejieaceable victory of the 

instantly produced a degree of hieart- Friends of Peace gives much more 



melting conviction, yielding to which, 
the English gentleman accosted die 
otfier in* apologizing language, for 
having, as it appeared, transgressed 



satisfaction to a ChristiaQ^ mind^ to 
liim who considers all men. as his 
brethren. 

There never was an enterprise 



nndesi^iedlT those usages of polite- ^^ ^^m^ or more Christian, than 
ness which he was veiy unconscious that of the Frienda of Peace. E.M. 
tyf any necessity for observing m pass- 
ing an intire stranger, and begged 
Scutlon. His antagonist was instantly 
isarmed ; and the spirit of the lion 
and the lamb were made to lay down 



together. The English gentleman 
told me he was now altogether con- 
vinced of the evil of duels, and felt it 
as impossible for him now to accept a 
challenge, or offer one to another, 
whatever be the occasion, as before he 
fismcied it was impossible on such aa 
occasion to avoid it. P. 



To the EdUar of the Herald of Peace. 

The following is a translation of a 
Note 1 have recently received irom 
an intelligent young man who resides 
in a populous part of the interior of 
France. At his earnest request, I 
sent him a set of the Tracts of the 
London Peace Society, froni Paris ; 
fte obiect of which Society appeared 
entirely new to him, and to many 
other gentlemen of high respectability 
and influence, to whom it has been 
mentioned. It has excited much in- 
terest, and several have expressed the 
pleasure they shall feel in co-operat- 
ing with such Christian societies, to 
promote their views by an extensive 



will consider it the greatest honour to 
be accounted worthy to be connected 
with so respectable a society. He 
trusts that he has^ already taken soma 
steps in the path in which an honest 
man ought to walk. 

E. M. sdicits permission soon to 
address to Mr. ' ' some reflections- 
upon the custom of war, produced by 
reading these little Tracts of the 
Frienck of Peace.'' 
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* £: M. who is a man of talent, re- 
ceived bis edacation in the French Royal 
College for the Artillery, and became an 
ofl^r in that service; bat he has now 
entirely quitted the military profe8sio94 



On Active and Passive Valour. 

[Some extracts from the acute and in* 
genions work of Soame Jenyns, on the 
Internal Evidences of Christianity, have 
appeared in the former Nombers of the 
Herald of Peace. Hie following weU 
deserves to be added. It is a good iU 
lustration of the nature of real heioism, 
of that heroism which alone becomes 
the foUowers of Jesus Christ.] 

Valour, for instance, or active 
courage, is &r the most part constitu- 



dissemination of the principles of tional, and therefore can have no 



Peace. 
" E. M. thanks Mr. 



from his 



heart, for his obliging present of the 
Tracts published by tne Society of 
Ihe Friends of Peace ; — ^he has read 



more claim to moral merit, than wit, 
beauty, health, strength, or any other 
endowment of the mind or body ; and 
so far is it firon^. producing any sa- 
lutary effects by mtroducing peace. 
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On acting <mdpai9ide Valour. 
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order^ or happinetB into society, that 
it is the usual perpetrator of all the 
violences, whicn, from retaliated in- 
juries, distract t!ie world with blood- 
shed and devastation. It is the engine 
by which the strong are enabled to 
plunder the weak, the proud to trample 
upon the humble, and the guilty to 
oppress the innocent ; it is tne chief 
instrument which Ambition employs 
ju her unjust pursuits of wealth and 
power, and is therefore so much ex- 
tolled by her votaries : it was indeed 
congenial with the religion of Pagans, 
whose gods were for the most part 
made but of deceased heroes, exalted 
to heaven as a reward for the mis- 
chiefs which they had perpetrated 
upon earth, and therefore with them 
this was the first of virtues, and had 
eveii engrossed that denomination to 
ifself. But whatever merit it mav 
have assumed among Pagans, with 
Christians it can pretend to none^ and 
few or none are the occasions in which 
they are permitted to exert it : they 
are so &r from being allowed to in- 
flict evil, that they are forbid even to 
resist it. They are so far from being 
encouraged to revenge injuries, that 
oiie of Sleir first duties is to forgive 
them; so far from being incited to 
destroy their enemies, that they are 
commanded to love them, and to serve 
them to the utmost of their power. 
If Christian nations therefore were 
nations of Christians, all war would 
be impossible and unknown amongst 
them, and valour could be neither of 
use iior estimation, and therefore could 
never have a place in the catalogue 
of Christian virtues, being irrecon- 
dleable with all its precepts. 1 ob- 
ject not to . the praise and honours 
bestowed on the valiant ; they are the 
least tribute which can be paid them 
by those who enjoy safety and af- 
fluence by the intervention of their 
dangers and sufferings^. I assert only 
that active courage can never be a 
Christian virtue, because a Christian 
can have nothing to do viih it. Pas- 
sive courage is indeed frequently, 
and propef nr inculcated by this meek 



and suffering reli^on, under the tides 
of patience and reugaation : a .real 
and substantial virtue this, and a 
direct contrast to the former; for 
passive courage arises from the noblest 
disposition of the human mind, from 
a contempt of misfortunes, pain, and 
death, and a confidence in the pro- 
tection of the Almighty ; active trem 
the meanest, from passion, vjanity, 
and self dependence. Passive cou- 
rage is derived from a zeal for truth, 
and a perseverance in duty ; active 
is the offspring of pride and revenge, 
and the parent of cruelty and injustice. 
In short, jpassive courage is the re» 
solution Ota philosopher; active the 
ferocity of a savage. Nor is this more 
incompatible with the precepts, than 
with the object of this religion, which 
is the attainment of the kingdom of 
heaven ; for valour is not that sort of 
violence, by which that kingdom is to 
be taken ; nor are the turbuleiit spirits 
of heroes and conquerors admissible- 
into those regions, of peace,, subordt* 
nation^ and tran<}uillity.'^ 

ExtrcLct from the Rev, T. Madge*i 
Sermon^ entitled *^ The Character 
of George III., and the Character 
of his Reign, consideredseparately." 

"In the course of these memorable 
contests, which have entailed upon 
us burthens which we shall continue 
to feel every day and every hour of 
our lives, the warrior may find some- 
thing of which to " talk exceeding 
proudly." He may boast of the skiU 
of our commanders, and the prowess 
of our soldiers ; he may see what to 
him appears glorious in ensanguined! 
fields and smoking cities — in wasted 
provinces and deserted villages — in 
mangled limbs and dying agonies — 
in orphaned children and widowed 
mothers — ^in blighted loves, and wi- 
thered, hearts, and ruined hopes. But 
the Christian has learnt his language, 
and borrowed his terms from a d^f^ 
ferent vocabulary. He is not to be 
blinded and spell-bound by a word — 
|iood-winked and cheated by sounding 
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Jippellatioiis mid gliteeriag VaDities.' 
Ill ids eye Aothtng is stamped with 
^e character of glory, but that which 
giTes to the spirit of liberty a higher 
elevation and wider ranee of action^— ^ 
which enlarges and beautifies the 
temple of knowledge, strengthens the 
fortress of j ustice, and surrounds with 
fresh ramparts the citadel of truth; 
To him there is no national gloiy, but 
in the movement of the national mind 
in the direction of wisdom, integrity^ 
yirtue, and humanity. That all war 
is unlawful, and without the accohi- 
paniment of actions that may justly 
be styled glorious, he is not, perhaps, 
prepared to maintain ; but he sees 
nothing for admiration to dwell up<m 
in the beat of the drum, — ^the sound of 
the trumpet, — the proud trampling of 
horses, or the fierce clashing of 
arms. — From spoils and blood, and 
ty Fannies and tyrants^ he turns away his 
eyes to the peaceful triumphs of truth 
and righteousness, and inclines his 
ear to &e '' still small voice of reason." 



AHBBICA. 

Address delivered at the Fourth 
Anniversary of the Massachusetts 
Peace Society, Dec, 25, 1819, by 
John GaUisoUy Esq. 

Address delivered at the Fifth Anni' 
versary of the Massachusetts Psace 
Society, Dec. 25, 1820, by Hon, 
jTosiah Quincy, 

An apology is dae to our readers, for 
not having sooner introduced the first 
of these Addresses to their notice. The 
second has jost reached thit country. We 
are. sorry to learn by it the death of 
Mr. Oallison, on the day before the last 
anniversary of the M. P. Society. Mr. 
Quincy's honourable tribute to his memory 
will be given to the conclusion of our ex- 
tracts from his Address, We shall quote 
largely from both, as each is excellent, 
though in a different way. Mr. Gallison's 
is in a pleasing strain of calm and per- 
suasive reasoning. His object is to account 
for the fact, that the Gospel has, as yet, 
done apparently so little towards the 
aboUtion of HfTar. 



Mr, Quincy's Address is in a bcdder 
style of eloquence, sometimes bordering; 
if not more than bordering on turgidity ; 
but frequently very powerful and com- 
manding. It pairs well with the last; 
Mr. Gallison dwells on past times ; 
Mr. Quincy on the future : the one ex-' 
plains the causes which have hitherto 
checked and limited the benignant agency 
of Christianity, the other indicates the 
powers now called into operation, by 
which our hopes are encouraged as to 
the extension of its blessed results, till' 
the earth be filled with the fruits of peace. 

ADDRESS. 

Why is it, that Christianity, a reli- 
gion of peace, still dwells with violence 
and war ? Is it, that her spirit is not, 
in truth, opposed to the spirit of re- 
venge ? Is it that she lays no restraint 
upon angry and contentious passion? 
Or islier influence too feeble to restrain 
the enmity of men? Has she no 
commands of power to stay the hand 
of desolation, and set bounds to mur- 
derous rage ? 

To these questions the Christian, 
deeply interested in his religion, an- 
xiously seeks an answer, lie will 
find it, in part, in the unsearchable 
counsels of him, " who will bring the 
blind by a way that they knew not.? 
The world had long remained under 
the imperfect light of the Jewish, and 
the darkness of Pagan theology, be^ 
fore the messengers of God pro- 
claimed, " on earth peace, good will 
towards men." A long series of pro- 
phecies and political events prepared 
the way for that brightest expression 
of divine goodness. And when, in the 
fulness of time, the Messiah came, 
was it to be expected that all the 
blessings of his peaceful reign would 
at once unfold themselves? Was it 
to be expected, that the truths he 
revealed, and his sublime lessons of 
virtue, would in a moment triumph 
over selfishness, cruelty and pride ? 
To us, indeed, the time may seem 
long, but to the Infinite Mind, "a 
thousand years are but as yesterday 
when it is past." 



IM 



Mttt$athn»eiU Peace 
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A rapid glance at the histofy of 
the world will convince us, that the 
continuance of war, with its attendant 
evils, is owing to causes entirely 
foreign to our religion itself; to causes, 
which Grod in his wisdom has per- 
mitted to obstruct and counteract its 
Srogress. Let not then the Christian 
espair. The influence of the gospel 
has already been great ; enough to 
justifv the persuasion, that the time is 
not tar distant when wars shall be 
made to cease ^ unto the end of the 
earth." 

In the infaocy of Christianity, the 
number of disciples was too small, 
compared with the rest of the world, 
to produce any sensible effect upon 
the habits of society. They were 
neglected and despised, or remem- 
bered only to be persecuted. They 
were contented to exhibit in them- 
selves the mild virtues, which their 
religion taught them ; they were cha- 
ritaole, forgiving and patient of in- 
juries. They sought not the honours 
and distinctions of the world; the 
crown of martyrdom was to them far 
better than any earthly glory. To 
extend the knowledge and the bless- 
ings of the gospel was the object 
which they had most at heart. To 
this their efforts were unceasingly 
directed ; for this, they cheerfully en- 
countered danger, and endured the 
'sharpest sufferings. But they were 
far frum aspiring to controul the 
counsels of princes, or to change the 
laws by which states were governed. 
By a silent and almost imperceptible 
process, they gained men, one by one, 
from the worship of false gods to a 
pure and irreproachable faith ; and 
in this way only they wrought on the 
character of human institutions. But 
they were not all, even of those who 
yielded to the preaching and the mi- 
racles of the apostles, exempt from 
those infirmities which so often cloud 
thejudgment and mislead the practice 
even of sincere believers. " They 
brought with them, into the bosom of 
the church, more or less of the errors 



ofthefarfonaerreligiom.'** Contro^ 
versies avose, and forgetting die gentle 
and benign spirit of ^tmr Mas€er» 
Christidois exchanged the unity and 
lore wiiid. he had enjoined, for divi- 
sion and discord. They came from a 
world that was full of errors and 
▼ices. The mighty works which they 
saw^ . the direct testimonies of heaven 
to the trutfis which were declared^ 
compelled the assent of those wfaa 
attended to these evidences, and whose 
hearts were not tooMepraved to alloir 
th^ free exercise of reason. But^ 
though assent could not be refused^ 
erroit and prejudice might be par- 
tially retained. There minidsweare en- 
lightened by the truth, and that truth 
had power to fruide them into ttie path 
of wisdom and of peace; but it was to 
guide, not toimpeL Man was stiH 
feft, fay the free exercise of his 
powers, aided indeed but not con- 
trolled, by new and sublime views of 
God and of his own nature, to ap- 
proach nearer to his Creator, and to 
conform himself to that moral image 
which in the character of the Saviour 
was so strikingly set before him. fie 
was exhorted to contend with his evil 
passions, and an immortal crown was 
proposed as the reward of faithful 
exertion. But no where was it pro- 
mised him, that his mind shoula al 
once be unchained, and soar to a 
height of heavenly virtue ; no where 
was it promised him, that the clouds 
of ignorance and delusion should at 
once be scattered, and the Sun of 
rip;hteousness and truth shine forth 
with mid-day brightness. • ♦ * 

In the second century of our era, 
the double morality of the Platonic 
philosophy was introduced among 
Christians ; that unhappy distinction 
was adopted between precepts and 
counsels, which prescribed one rule 
of conduct for those who dedicated 
themselves to retirement and religious 
meditation, and another, more indul- 
gent and complying, for the busy and 

* Moslieim. 
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acdve;* which banidied re%ion 
from the conunon concema of Iife» 
and allowed many things to the ^e* 
ctlsT man, which were forbidden to 
the sage. Thus all the glowing de« 
damations of heathen writers, which 
placed valour in the first rank of 
Tirtues, and admitted no obligation so 
strong as the love of country, became 
authorized codes of morals to common 
Christians. Thus all the praises, 
which poetry and history had laTished 
on real or fabulous heroes ; the im- 
perishable glory awarded by them 
to actions inspired by cruelty and re* 
venge ; the bnlhant fight, which fancy 
had shed about the head of the wai^ 
rior, and the promises of participation 
in the honours and happiness of the 
gods, which were held out to lawless 
courage, were permitted still to waoii 
the imaginations and deceive the 
understandings of the disciples of a 
crucified Master, and to close their 
hearts against the influence of his in- 
structions. But for this cause, per* 
haps, there had not been in the Roman 
army those Christian soldiers, who 
at an early period appear to have 
served in it f * * * * 

In the ages of ignorance and Imu> 
bariam, which succeeded the over- 
throw of Roman greatness, every 
thing in the west was unfavourable to 
the growth of Christian benevolence } 
and m the east, the alarm and danger 
of the state, added to the dissensions 
in the bosom of the church, forbade 
all hope of improving the condition 
or restraining the passions of men* 
The temporal power and dominioB 
of the Pope, and tiie union in every 
country of the civil with ecclesiastical 
authority, counteracted the pacific in- 
fluence of religion. In the reign of 
Charlemagne, the discordant mate- 
rials seemed first to gather into a re- 
l^ular and powerful empire. But the 
ioDvasion ol Saracens and Turks kept 
Christendom in a state of continual 
tumtdt And here we discover a new 

* Mosheim, Cent. 2, part ii. ch. iii. 
t Sec Mosheim on the Thundering 
Legion, toI* i* P< 152. 



principle cif wars: Whatever might 
be the obligations of tlie Christiaii 
towards other Christians, he believed 
that the infidel, an etiemy of religion; 
had no claim to compassion,, or even 
to common faith. Against him it was 
thought piety to be animated with the 
most deadly hostility. Unsparing 
cruelty was deemed acceptanle to 
heaven, and the warrior, in taking 
up arms, believed that he fulfilled a 
sacred duty. It was then that chi- 
valry arose ; chivalry, that myste- 
rious product of barbarian fierceness 
and suporstitioas zeal, that powerful 
agent, which gave a new form to the 
manners of Europe, new events to 
history, new themes for the fancy of 
the poet and the study of the philoso- 
pher ; which pervaded all ranks, and 
changed the thoughts, the feelings 
and the habits of men; proud, and 
insolent, and fierce,, yet orave, and 

§enerous, and humane; jealous of 
ignity, and quick to, resent the 
smallest affront, yet cherishing no 
hatred, boasting of courtesy, sparing, 
but despising whom it spared ; pro- 
digal of hfe and greedy of adventure, 
yet asking no reward but praise ; 
trained from infancy to the enchirance 
of hardship, yet gay, voluptuous and 
soft ; governed more by the sense of 
shame, than by the love of right, yet 
of unshaktti truth, and scrupulous 
fidelity ; frivolous, almost to childish- 
ness, yet in the pursuit of trifles dis- 
playing a hardihood and patience 
which we cannot refuse to admire. 
It dealt in abstractions, but imagina- 
tion gave to those abstractions an im- 
portance beyond the most scions 
realities. It mingled religion with 
every thing; |»ut it was a religion, 
superstitious, sensual and gross. I| 
was the attempt of chivalry to supply 
ihe want of a purer religion for 
restraining the passions of men, and 
moving them to acts of kindness by 
a romantic feeling of honour and an 
extreme sensibility to censure and 
applause. The effect was a charaxy 
ter extravagant, unnatural and incon- 
sistent; practising some duties with 
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enthusiastic devotion, whil6 others 
were violated without remorse. 

We owe to chivalry much of thi^t 
refinement, which has given occasion 
to saj. of modern times, that unlike 
the ruder ages, " they give their ap- 
plause only to intellectual power, and 
to those virtues, which, raising man 
ahove his condition, make him con- 

gueror Qver his passions, and teach 
im to be beneficient, generous and 
humane." ^ Though this praise is far 
too unqualified, it is still true, that 
the institutiohs of chivalry have in 
some degree, softened the character 
of wars. But we may trace to the 
same source many errors in opinion 
and practice, which the world has 
bad cause to lament. Of these, the 
unnatural union between religion and 
war is not. among the least. The 
youth, whose education destined him 
to the honour of chivalry, received 
his first armour, after many solemn 
and imposing rites, at the lutar dedi- 
cated to God ; and the sword, which 
he was to wield in battle, came to his 
hands consecrated and blessed by 
the priest of religion. How powerful 
must have been the association, which 
the imagindlion thus formed between 
valour and piety ! How long must its 
efiects have continued ! And may we 
not, among the effects of chivalry, 
which are still apparent, discover 
some remains of this fatal delusion ? f 

' • Works of Frederick i», vol. i,p. 14. 
t '' Severe fastings ; whole nights spent 
in prayer attended by a priest and spon- 
sors, in some church or chapel ; a devout 
deception of the sacraments of penitence 
and the eacharist; baths, indicative of 
the purity, ivfaich was reqaired in the 
character of a knight ; jivlute garments, 
worn, in imitation of new converts, as a 
symbol of the same purity ; a full confes- 
sion of all the faults of his life ; a serious 
attention to discourses explaining tlie 
chief articles of Christian faith pskA morals ; 
these were the prepai*ation for that cere- 
mony, which was to invest the novice with 
the sword of knighthood. These rights 
duly performed, he entered the church, 
and advanced towards the altar, the sword 
heing suspended from his neck. He there 
presented it to the officiating priest, who 



"W^'may besides accuse chivaby 
of having nourished and kept ali^ 
the military passion; concealed its 
true nature under gorgeous ceremo- 
nies, and caused the blood of thou- 
sands to flow in private duels. The 
point of honour, that phantom un- 
Known to ancient times, is the off- 
spring of chivalry ; and who can 
number the battles, of whieh it has 
been the cause ? • « * * 

There has been a sacredness at- 
tached to the name of " country," 
which has caused men to overlook the 
injustice of actions in their supposed 
disinterestedness. Patriotism has been 
esteemed a social virtue. That, which 
would be wrong and disgraceful, if 
done for - private good, has been 
thought praiseworthy, when the actor 
has gone out of himself, and through 
sufering and. danger has achieved 
sonia^ublit! advantage. But, in truth; 
dees not patriotism, even in its purest 
form, include a large mixture o^ sdf- 
love ?We love our country, because 
we connect with it our past enjoy- 
ments and our future hopes ; all that 
can give animation to our joys and 
solace to our griefs ; the scenes, that 
our morning sun brightened, and 
on which we have trusted that its 
evening beams would linger. When 
we name our country, we name our- 
selves, our friends, the schools of our 
instruction, the temples of our worship, 
the tombs where-our ancestors repose. 
All that we love, and all that we 
venerate; all that affection values, 
and all that memory regrets, is 'in- 
cluded in that one word. How then 

pronounced over it his blessing, in the 
same manner as it is now usual to bless 
the ^ standards of our regiments. The 
priest tbien restored the sword to the 
neck of the novice, who proceeded, in the 
most simple dress, to fall on his knees at 
the feet of the person, of either sex, by 
whom he. was to be armed. This imposing 
scene passed commonly in some saierefd 
edifice ; but often too in the hall or court 
of a palace or chateau ; and sometimes in 
the open field.'' M. de St. Paiaye*s Me- 
moir on Chivalry — Hist, of the French 
Acad, of Inscrip, Sec, vol. x^, p. 015^ 
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i We'refu^ to lot^ dor country! 
And iet it sot be thought, Uiat I would 
exclude that Ime. It hi just and ra-- 
tiooal 111 it^lf; but, like othef {MtSBionft 
Which bare our ovrik good, in whol^ or 
in pait for their object, it is prone t6 
^pass the bounds of justice, while its 
'eotmexion with our country too often 
procures pardon to its excesses. A 
<)hristian, whose moral views are en- 
H^ened afidpure, gOTerUshis a^ec^ 
tion to Ms country 1)y the slune rule6 
which resjtrain him in the gratificaidon 
tof effery passion th^t seeks princi«- 
paUy his <y«fn benefit or pleasure. He 
4oTes his» country mucn, biiit rirtue 
mofe. He desire her prosperity, but 
desires mom fbrrebtly mat she should 
4tT&r bef found in the path of honour 
-tiid u^^tmess. ' mr misfortunes 
^iVe liW pi^iU) but>he would be more 
deeply grieved, if her lidl^ or tei^ 
f^ry were iMcreiAsed by rftpne or 
tBfjilst war. His idsdom, his talents, 
-his'best services, #re ev^ at her ^^ 
•pofMd, fb promote her welfare, and to 
se^ui^ her peace. Blit to a national 
etfttsrprlse wbidi his conscience con- 
demns as unjust or oppressive, he ^n 
no m(ft« lend his aid, than he will sully 
his privale »<»ptttiitibn by injustice or 
iraud. , He Idves his counties glory, 
(Hit it is a glory not dOusisting in 
spfiendid victories, lafff in giving th& 
law to cdntju^red prbvifiCe*. It Is 
IbAt true and biity glcr^ which springs 
Irem lAoAil itjA kitftltectual worm. 
He is the same in neglect and db- 
scttrily , AS ififthe brightest sunshine of 
popular fitvour. If ay, he hesitate 
Hoi to do goMt to Ids Country, tfaoudi 
'telbresee from his couiitfymen, mis- 
led by passion or prefYMtlce, no rewaid 
'W smspioioii, no distinetion, but the 
iulscMlHe one of being hatedy ac- 
eiiiMd, perse<!Mdd. • - - 

I have Urns aitempted' to point out 
*soiie of ^ causes which have made 
tfte p«i!4fic ittflaetik^ of Chiistianitjr 
piMrtml ahd iuconipleto. Are they 
such as must cotiUnue to opemte? 
Ar(^ dMsy such as fi>Aid us io hope fi»r 
the attainment of that moral purity, 
\(UeK the prltf^^pies oT oorMigfiou, 
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rightly understood, and ftithfaliy 
practised upon, are Mi^ to producre ! 
Are they isuch, Aatour consdenees 
can justify us in slumbering, effortless 
acauiescence ? That Christians may 
look idly upon prevailing corruption^ 
and yet hope to be accounted faithM 
servants in that day which infinitoly 
concerns us all? Our own hearts, 
the good which Christianity has al- 
readv done, and the eospei its^, 
which we protess to fbUow, answer, 
No I Let us then, at last, dare to be 
wise, and to make use of tiie light 
which has shone unon us. Let us no 
longer be satisfiea with the erring 
wisdom of ages, which that light 
visited not Let us learn to call mm 
great who is just, and moderate, and 
wise ; who seeks not his own glory, . 
and to whom riches, and hmiours, and 
power, are but tlie instraments rf 
cknng good. 

Ti^ racords of history embrace a 
jwriod of isttL thousand years, abound- 
ing^u war, in battle and slaughter, 
-wMi occasional and local iiitenrals of 
• short and feverish peace > in whidi 
'^nations IBeem to stay riUlier than rest, 
stoppnig to pant, and to gain breadi 
for tilew osmbirts, rallMr than to form 
a business slate of permanent tran- 
qaiBlty. In whatever comKtion, di 
whatever soil, under winttever sky, v^ 
contemplate man ; bc^ h^ savaee^ Or 
be he civiliated ; ignorant, 6t emighl- 
ened ; groping amid the diurkness 6f 
nalure, or rejoicing in the lamp of 
revealed thith ; be it icdand or con- 
tinent, sea or shore ; WbiMtet' mid- 
titudes of men are, or kuve b^^, 
there will be feund traces of human 
blood, shed lit inhuman strife ; tbtere 
will be found death, scattered among 
the races of men, by Ae hand oC^ 
•brodierman! 

It is now mOre ^sksi eighteen htii- 

dred years stUce "the author and 

dhisher of our ftltii^' came, wsUtred 

in by an aing^lie Host, proclaiming, 

. jP#aM &k9dtHhj t^ ff&odiMl eemo^ 

Z 
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men!; since l!he Son of God descended 
from the right.hand of the Father, for 
jibe great and almost special purpose 
«f enforcing the voice of reaiion, by 
the solemn sanction of the command 
of the Most Hi^, that men *^ lore 
V)ne another." Yet,' strange to telli 
ivonderful! parsing wonderful! scarce 
three centuries had elapsed from his 
advent, before the cross, the emblem 
of hi^ peace and his love, became the 
standajrd and escutcheon of wars, as 
fierce and as bk)ody as the crescent, 
the emblem of bate and of strife, ever 
waged. And in these later days, 
notwithstanding science has now, for 
idmost four centuries, been pouring 
itssnildand radiant stream of light 
into every sense and upon every land, 
^ yet, as it were but yesterday, sixty 
thousand men, dead on the field m 
Waterloo, terminal, probaUy only 
for a short, passing period^ a war of 
twenty years' continuance, of which, 
at the least estimate, two millions of 
human beings were the victims ! 

Such is the scene which the .mind 
s^zes, as it^casts a bird s eye glance 
along the horizon of human history. . 

In ibis actual condition of our na- 
ture, you, Mr. President, and gen- 
tlemen of the Massachusetts Peaee 
Society, have united to try the strength 
of public associations against this 
naturid tendency of our race to war.; 
to attempt, by combination and co- 
operative exertion of the mild, the 
virtuous, the religious, and humane, 
to calm this turbulent scene ; to limit 
the causes and evils, or, if Heaven so 
pleases, annihilate altt^ether the in- 
. flu^i^ce ;of that propensity to mutual 
destructipn, so universal, and scarcely 
less than innate, in, our species. 

Under what auspices? With what 
hopes % From wnat drcumstance in 
the social, moral, or intellectual con- 
di^on of man, do your endeavours 
derive encouragement,. or even coun- 
tenance t ' Is man less . selfish, Jess 
crftving, less ambitious, les^. vindie- 
tiv*, now th%n formerly ? If »all the 
old ingredients, which compo^ehumim 
nature, ar» still boUing in the crucible, 



what reason to expect that futnre 
experiments will mateiialiy differ 
from the past % If in every natioa 
.under heaven there be at this day 
•ten thousand times moac^ swords than 
.plooshiAares, more spfeaits than prun» 
ijrtg nook^ ; if every where vrar be 
4aught as a science, and success in it 
jbe the theme of the sober applause 
jof the few, and of the mad exulta- 
tion .of the ttiany ; on what grodnd 
rests the opinion that any, much more 
that every nation of the earth will 
abandon a system, which fnnn the 
beginning of the world has been, and 
to this hour is, among all nations a 
chief object oC pursuit, and the prin- 
cipal foundation of pride and of g&ry ! 
if all, or at least, if the greater part 
of nations dp. not concur in abanaon- 
ing this system, can any one nation 
abandon it safely ? 

These are questions- which the spi-. 
rit of patriotism asks, half doubting, 
half consenting, as it ponders piir- 
poses such as yours, noble, generous, 
elevated, in their conception and 
principle, yet apparently repugnant 
to the known propensities of our 
species, and contravening the esta- 
blished course of human conduct in 
every period of history. 

These are Questions which the 
spirit of war asss, half fearing, half 
sneering, as it stands, like its great 
progenitor, '' with nostril wide, up- 
turned into the murky air,, scenting 
its prey." 

To some of these questions I shall 
attempt an answer, and to'fdl of them 
allude, while on this occasion I con- 
sider the causes of war among nations, 
and the circumstances in the condi- 
tion of the dvilized world which at 
ford better ground of hope than e^fer 
before existed, of greatly limiting its 
ravages j and even of restraining them 
altogether ; and thence offer to you, 
genuemen, some encounagemants. for 
perseverance, and to your fellow- 
citi;^n8 some reasons for co-operating 
in the objects and labours of your 
society. 
^' ta: all^ c^Kfieii^ice and' storie^-" 



IQBi:]; AunHgenarp Miteues. ' 17 1 

n^ thf'gieat Bacon,^ Lord Vemlam^ ' short recapitttlodon of Ae temper and' 

^' yoa sl^all find but tbfee tfilngrtfiat- pnnciples preralent in war at former 

pieparft and dispose an estate i>r times^ will make hs truth apparent 

war, the ambition of the govemcRU, a- The earliest rcfcord of wars is that of' 

slate of soldiiry professed) and the the Israelites; about fifteen centuries 

baid means to live among many snb-< before the Christian era. On taking-* 

jects; whereof the last is the most' a city,* they dpstroyed utterly men^ 

forcible and the most constant/' women, ami little' ones. ' Sometirnes -f 

. In reference to these causes of war, the people were made tributaries ah4 

]l may be asserted, without any of slares. At others, nothing that breath- 

tfaat orerweening zeal which men ed was left alive. Notwithstanding 

taSi enthusiasm, and independent of this, it does not appear that there was 

the dbaracter or the promises of our any thing peculiarly i^avage in the' 

religion, that three mcts exist in the character or the Israelites. Although 

■atliireof man and in the condition of tiiey acted under a sense of (he divine 

society, iirhich eive rational ground command, yet there can be nedoubf 

f». the- opinion that ^ey will te gra-' Ihat^ the principles on which they 

dnaUy limited in their infiuence, and' conducted their wars, were perfectly 

mmf be made ultimately to cease al- in unison with the general rules of 

togetiier. warfare, recognized by all nalions, at 

l%e first £Bict is, That man is a bdng that period uf society. 
capable of intellectoal and mordl Homer, who, next 1o the sacred 

impcoyement ; and that this is true writers, is deemed to give authentic 

botti of the indivichial and of the accounts of the Planners of the ear* 



liest times, witnesses that our species 

Tbe seo(»d fact is. That the in- had made no material moraUthprove- 

teliectaal and inoral improrement of tnent iiithe principles regulating the 

our species has aireadr advanced in state of war, during the three or four 

this very direetioti, and on this very centuries which elapsed between the 

sul^ect ; wars being in fact far less invasion of Canaan and the siege of 

bloody, and conducted on principles Troy. Chieftains steal into each 

more mild, than was the approved others camps, a;nd massacre the sleep* 

us^e in former periods of society. ing in cola bloo<l. Captives are \m^ 

TtiB tkid fact is, Itiat the intellec- molated to the manes of Fatroclus; 

tual and moral iisQuences which have The dead body of Hector is dragged 

arisen and are extending themselves >" trkimph about the walls of his 

in the world, necessarily lead to a native ctty, in the sight of his'be^ 

farourable change in all the «iu- reaved parents, consort, aiid eouu- 

'merated causes on which the exist- trymen. 

ence of war depends ; repressing the During the entire period of ancieut 

ambition of rulers, diminishing the history,£erigfatsof war included the 

infiuence of die soldiery, and ame- right of ex termination, as inherent in 

korating' the condition of the mul- the conqueror, and in the vanquished 

titi|de. there ittheredno rights, neither of life, 

Ab to the fiist fact, I shall not ui^ nor liberty, nor property. The form 

dertake to prove that man is a being of ancient society made no difference 

capaUe of moral improvement ; ai^ in the efficacy and univei-sality of this 
that Ibis is true boA of the individual ' principle. Kings, emperors, consuls, 

and. tbe species: It is the voice of were all oceupi^ in one chief coi>* 

all history and all experience. cem, that of training atad fleshing 

Nor will the second feet require their followers to the sport of deslrov- 

mndi more ^cidation. A very ing the human species, under ^ 

• • '. . ■ ' • ' J 

-■ • ' ' • _ ■ • * 

« Onibe trae jjpttitiiess cif Britsia;^ •' * Dcut. UJ 33. t Ibid. xx. 10— is. 
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Hfun^etof eaeauet; and for ihi» ppr-* does i^uciat enMjMigiA^ ^ 

po8eenWgedo^alUide»,aIldtotilQip the mmri^9 qf o^oques!^ li^n tte- 

utmost extend, 4^6 rights pf conquest. ftefsoQs oS th^ voaqMM^dl. la coft^ 

llepiiblics wespe. in this respect n<i sequence,, raiHtury ineii bring hom» 

l^ttes than, monardues^ and precisely, no more captive female^as ni^tresa^s 

for the same reason; becimse in and seonrants; nor do they reduce 

^ose, as in tjiese, the many were yanqpished m^te to the ^nditi^n rf 

needy .and i^orant, and the few cuiiK slaves for life,, ^cep^ indeed fbej. 

ning, ambitious, and interested. happ^ to b^ black ; 9i ease for which 

It is necessary only to state these the moral sense;of the age hB» net,ns 

fects, to convince every mind that war yal, eyery whcgre provided. - • - 

ifi conducted in a better temper, and The t£uvd and most mf^rial bet 

is of A milder aspect, in present thaxk to be ilkistraled yi9a^ iiml aach inr^ 

in former times. It is, howev/er^ te^eeliial and motal inflnencses asa 

impprtant, and will be iUnstrative oC extjeading th^mselvjes in soei^j, and 

the general scope of my argument, to^ 1l^Qessarily tead 4n a chatige, in. aft 

remark, that thQ iM^elioiation effect the enumerated oeinscis en wlncliL te 

in the conduct of wars has chiefly existence of war dj^pendi^ 



resulted &om the improved, intdlec-, • Bu(.first^jsi|tnH»tbfi^ moral 

tual and moral condition of maokindy intellectual influences are eytentUiiy 

ratherthandirectly from the military thems^vea in. socjetiy} la it true 

class itseli Alnu^t all th.e amelio- that we enjoy a brighter inteHectoai 

fa^on in the art of war may be traced day, a»d a purer mumlsky, thaa aih 

to the eff<Qct . of doaoestic influence tenor periods. oC the world 1. Ca» 

nponthe warrior; bis regard for char any ask, dare any ask, whose handa 

ract^r at hom^, and the fear of inn hold the. page, of histoly, and whose 

purring contempt and shame among aunds are capable aC reoeivipg. mi^ 

his own conntiymen. A^ &r as wqi presstonsfrom.snrrouadingobjsMtef . 

can form any opinion of the condud AX what previpNis time^ Ad the 

of Eittopean .armi^ at the present wwld exhibit the scenes we- ai tloa 

day,,when in th^eld, they are nearly, day witnesa? When did. i^eienoa 

if not quite, as wiM^ton and licentioua ever, until this period, pi^st»t tedf 

as formerly. Love, of plunder is aa to theealimvmass.of die commiinity, 

strong in the breasts of modena, as it- as their inheritaace and right f When, 

was in Aose of andent warriors. They for the purpose of ane^isg. the g>e^ 

have no more shame anw than in forn neral ear, and. promoliag unirenal 

mer times, at growing rich cm the compudieiision of iis.pcecepts, did i^ 

spoils of the conqueiid ; but think bef<Nre adapt its instructions to ever^ 

it as much as ever a great and form of intdleet, to every stage of 

glorious matter, if, going to war beg- kimim hfe, to fsvery class a£ social 

gam, they retnni fpom it nabobs. The bemg 1 Sdenoe . indeed existed in 

cbiefrestraint which has been laid in former times; but where! in the 



modem days on the spirit of ancient grove of Academus wi& Plato, 

wari^re, may be traced to the im«> ing concerning the soul of the ipb 

proyed mor^ sense^ and the direct verse f in convents, among oowled 

moral influemoe of men in civil h&» monk&andfosfciag friars; in colleges, 



This moral sense is not as yet suffit aeeesUUe only to the fovoured few ; 

ciently elevated to be offended at the ii»n<chmed,.and iron-boond, in blaek 

briagiag home, by military men, of letter fohos; locked. ki dmd ianepoaf 

gdd, silver, and merchandifle, plun* ges; repelling all buttiie initia;te£ 

dered from enemies; and accordingly, \¥hei!e exists science nowf No 

the military at the present.dagi! grasp move immured in cdlsr; 



at these with avidity. struttmg, wiib pedant air. and. forbid- 

Bui the moral sense of the gpriod ding:l<^ in. se^dndedMliH/it^ adapts 
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ifeMolfto xeal liEev t9 use, and to maii^ eoiistital& his dluaaeter, and tvf the 

It prattles with the 1)abe; ktftk.€6 the. eternal cenbexion which siriMBta 

iimnt ott its knee ; it joins the pbiy among them, and of consecjoenee^ 

€i yooA ; it x^ices ^mih the young' irluch subsists amons like attribotes 

QMui in his strength; it is Ite eon- beiongiB^toniait^ fe^ile ind^, but 

ponioa of manhood, the solaee and yet, in knd, emanations and proton 

the joy of the koafy head. It is to tyP^ of Cho(»e of the Deity I 

be seen ki the field, leaning on the These, however, are general zea-^ 

pliMigh I at the woik-benc^ dixeetmr sonings. Let us advert to facts. 

the plane and the saw ; in the high The^e was a period in which men 

places ofthecsLy^coorertingv by tkilr worshipped stocks and stones, aml^ 

weabfa and their hbaraMty, inerefaants birds and beasts, the sun, mo<m, stars, 

into princes; in the retirement of aad clouds; whent they saeriliced 

domestie life, re&ifaig, by the aid of human victims to their gods ; when 

toflbe aisd kwyirMge, the intaes of a trees and the canopy oi' heaven werei 

sex, in mdiose purity and eteiation their coverings, and the^ contended 

mannllainsat^KsethemibfeBfteagfeiy with wild beasts for food, shelter, and 

lewnid, and the highesteaithly standi existence. , 

ard of his momd find intellectiial na-* *"* In Greece, in civiliied, mtdlec- 

tnre, Soienee no; move works as tual Greece, three fourtibs were doves,: 

ibmerly in absteoae fbnos^ and with holding even life at the capriciou8> 

abstract essences, bnt in a bosiDess will of their masters, those proud mas*, 

way^ seeing whaib is true and what is t^ers themselves the slaves of ignorance> 

nsdU[,pariiyinff, elemliagrand thus and dupes of psiestcraft, flnetnatinsp 

produmng % degveoi, slow indeed, between external war and intmuu 

vul soce^a level of intelieet in Ike eomnu^on, anarchy,, and tyranny. 



whole nans, sniited to the stole, and '* Rome, in its best days, polluted 

iU ns tr atfwe o£the vdations and doties by the abominationf of domestic sla*. 

of aH the parts of whieb it is com- very, . waging eternal war with the 

poaed. world, offering only the alternative 

If this be true of the inteOeettial of subjeetion or extenrnnation ; nrie 

stkte: of tlie period, what aliall we sav in arts, with no philosophy, and a re-^ 

of ikm iboral ? Can knowledge ad> Ugion whose gods and ceremonies 

vanoe/ and virtue be retsogiade? make one blush or shudder. t 

Crcanft that this is sometimes the case ^^ In more recent and modem times,* 

in individuals, aie these instanees- what scenes of eonfu8ion,perseetttion,. 

examples of the general rule, or ex- and distnaetion ! Kings tyrannizing 

ceplions to i£? Are such unions of over pesple! Priests over kh^tl 



corrupt hearts ^rith elevated inteU Men the property of every pettyi 

kcte, not rather monsters, than iia»> ehiefiain! Justice peirerted ^ Christ 

taral finans o£ being ! If knowledge tianity corrupted.''^ 

he a rkht comprdieasion of nature Detail is needless. It is enoi^ 

and of me actual rdntionili of things^ to state fiacts. We all feel the moni; 

can this exist without establii^ng the^ advanoeroent of the present period of 

con¥iction of the eternal coincidence' society. 

•fhappinoBswifliduty ? Isit notas How have the usefid and elegant 

pWnly the voice of nature, as it is of afts been advanced ! With what dtfli 

scripture^ tlmt " the pathsp oi wisdom^ natnte is made subservient to ther 

are pleasantness and peace 1^' If a wants, convemencies, sad refinement 

wise luid good Deity hns'foimed that ^( hfe 1 It is imnecessasy to leea** 

stauctnre of things m^ch we call* ^ 

nature, can acqnaintanee with that « a^. r* > t ^ ^u ^ 

; .. V> jll/L. 4i.2_ _x- -.V Sec Fox 8 Lectures oo the Corrup- 

strnntorenesidtrm any thing else than tion, Revival, and foture Influence of* 

aipecneftiqftofi thqiBa ateibutes mUA gemiine^ Cbmtianity', p. 230. 
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pihilate. We all realize the chaim ; 
a^that it is ^at atid imndeml; 
nfil sudden, but progressive. 

If such be the fact, ii^y should not; 
Uie future correspond with the past f 
Why should not the species continue 
to advance ? Is nature exhausted ! 
Or is there any evidence offulure in 
the faculties, or of diminution in the 
stimulus of man ? On the contrary, 
what half centniy can pretend to vie 
with the last, in - improvement in 
the arts, advancement in the sciences, 
in; zeal and siiccess of intellectual- 
ktbours 1 Time would fail before all ' 
could be enumerated. Let one in-' 
stance suffice and that in our own 
country. 

Scaxeely ten years have elapsed, 
skice the projects of Fnhon were the 
common sneer of multitudes, boUi in 
Europe and America, and those not 
composed of the most ignorant classes 
of society. He ind^Kl has already 
joined the great congregation of de- 
parted men of genius, but where are 
his inventions ? Penetrating the in- 
terior of this new world, smoking 
almig our rivers, cHmbing, without 
canvas, the mountains of the deep,' 
carrying conunerce and comforts, un- 
known and unanticipated, to inland 
regions^ and already establishing a 
new era in navigation, and new fa- 
cilities for human intercourse, incalcu- 
lable, in benefits and inconsequences. 

So iar from having any reason to 
believe that the progress of human' 
improvement is stationary, or thiit it 
is nenceforth to be retrograde, there 
is just reason to believe that intel- 
lectual and moral improvement and 
social comforts are to advance with' 
a rapidity and universality never be- 
fore witnessed. - - - 

As to the. third cause of war, '< a 
state of soldiery professed," in other 
words; the influence of the military 
class ; a state of society such as I have 
deseribedj-and as we have reason to 
anticipate, will not so much diminish 
its influence, as annihilate the whole 
class, by rendering it. useless: when 
there is no employment and no hope 



of it for the military dam^ it can hci« 
no continuance. 

A people highly moral and highly, 
intellectaal would not endure the 
existence of such a distinct class. 
They would realize that the principle 
of military life resulted in makiag 
moral agents machines, free citizens 
slaves ; that a soldier as such, can 
have no will but his officer's, know^ 
no; law but his commands ; wkh him: 
conscience has no force, heaven no 
authority ; conduct bivt one rule, m^ 
plicit milHary obedience, Itteduiies 
but a very small elevatioii- ^ Ibie 
moral and intdlectiial standard at 
prea^it existing among mankind, to^^ 
make them r^lize the utter incom- 
patibility of the existence of such a 
class with long continned peace, <r 
with that higher moral and int^lec-- 
tual state to which both nature «»i 
duty teach man to aspire. -^ - - 

It is impossible, wiOiottt reeuprenca 
to feelings and aentiments of a hi^er 
and piirer nature thim ^oae lo^ctd 
by common life, to do justiee to the 
deep moral depravity ainl the cruet 
bloodstained scenes of ordmary war- 
fare. Alas! how must they be viewed 
by higher intelligence ana virtues I 

Science and revelation coneur in> 
teaching, that Una ball of earth idndr 
man inhabits is not the only worid ; 
that millions of gbfoes, like oiirs, roll 
in the immensity of space. The sun, 
the moon, '^ those seven nightly wan* 
dering fires," those twiiik^ stars, 
are worlds. There, doubdess, dwell 
other moral and inteHectnal nature»; 
^igelic spirits, passing what mail caUa 
time, ill one unlired pursuit of truth 
and duty, still seeking, stiH exploring, 
ever satiiafying, never satiadng, the 
ethereal, morale intellectual thirst; 
whose delightful task it is, as it should 
be oursi to learn the will of the Eierw 
nal Father ; to seek the gbod^ which 
to that' end, tor them and us to. seek, 
he hides, and finding, to admire, adoie, 
and praise "himfinit, hHn*la8t, hito 
midst and withoat end." 

Imi^^ine oiie of these celestial spirifB,! 
bent on this ggreat purpose^ deaorad?^ 
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kig upon our globe, and led by chance 
to an European plain, at the point of 
some great battle, on which^ to hu- 
man eye, i^eckless and blind to over- 
ruMng Heaven, the fate of states and 
'empires is suspended. 

On a sudden tfie field of combat 
opens on his astonishied vinon. It is 
a field which men. call. ^* glorious." 
A hiuidred thouftamd warriors stand 
in opposed ranks. Light gleams on 
their oumished steels. Their plumes 
find banners ware. Hill echoies to 
hill Uie noise of moving rank and 
squadron, the' neigh and tramp of 
steeds, the trumpet, drum, and bugle 

There is a momentary pause ;-'-« 
silence, Yke that which precedes the 
&U of the thunderbolt; like that 
awful stillness, which is precursor to 
the desolating rage of the whirlwind. 
In an instant, flash succeeding flash 
pours columns of smoke along the 
phiin. The iron tempest sweeps, 
neaping man, horse, ana car, in un- 
di8tu^;2bhed ruin. In shouts of rush- 
ing hosts*— in shock of breasting 
steeds — ^in peals of musquetry — ^in 
artillery's roar — in sabres' clash — ^in 
thick and gathering clouds of smoke 
and dust, all human eye, and ear, 
and senscj are lost. Man sees not, 
but the sign of onset Man hears 
not, but the cry of—" Onward." 

Not so the celestial stranger : His 
spiritual eye unibibscured by artificial 
mgHf , his spiritual ear unaffected by 
me(^amc noise, witness thi^ real 
scene, naked , in all its cruel horr^. 

He sees ' lopped / and bleeding 
limbs scattered ; gashed, dismembeM 
tnutl», outspread, gore-dotted, life- 
less ; brains bursting from crushed 
skulls; blood gushing from 'sabred 
nee]^; seTeredheitds, whose moiiths 
mutter rage, amidst the palsying of 
the lost agony. 

He hears the mingled cry of an- 
guish and despair issuing from a 
dioiisand bojBoms, in which a thousand 
bayonets turn ; the convulsire scream 
of. anguish from heaps of mangled, 
hdlf-^xphring victims, over whom the 



heavy aitillery-wheels lumber, 
crush into one mass,. bone and muscle 
and sinew; while the fetlock. of the 
.war-horse drips wi]& blood, starting 
from the last palpitation of. the burst 
heart on which his hoof pivots. 

"This is not earth r'. would. 110I 
auch a celestial stranger exelaiia? 
." this is not earth-^this is hell ! This 
is. not man, but demon tormenting 
demon!" 

Thus exclaiming, . would nat he 
speed away to the skies? his im- 
mortal nature unable to endure the 
folly, the crime, and the madness oT 
man. 

If in this description there be no^ 
thing forced, and nothing, exaggera- 
ted ; if all great battles e^dbibit scenes 
like these, only multiplied ten thou- 
sand times, in evmy awful form, in 
every cruel feature, in every heari- 
renJing circumstance; will society, 
in a high state of moral and intellec- 
tual improvement, endure their re- 
currence? As light penetrates the 
mass, and . power with light, and 
purity with power, will men, in any 
country, consent to entrust their peace 
and rights to a soldiery like that of 
Europe, described as " a needy, sen- 
sual, vicious cast, reckless of God 
and man, and mindful only of their 

oflicerr' 

Be not then discouraged, gentle- 
men. True it is, yesterday's sad event 
has filled all our hearts with a deep 
sorrow. He, who at your last an- 
niversary on this occasion, in this 
place and at this hour, was addressing 
ou, now lies low in death. Heaven 
as willed, and Gallison* is gone. 



I 



* John Oallisoo, Esq. who died on 
the 24th of December, ISJMI.-^On the 
SKth instaat^ the Bar of the couaty of 
Suffolk, at a meeting holden, to oon.* 
sider .what meaanres had become jj^roper 
ia.ooosequeace of his decease, unani- 
mously passed the following votes :«- 

f^0/«<l.— That the members of the Q>ar 
will attend the funeral of Mr. Gallison; 
and that crape be worn by the mem* 
hers' until the end of the present term ^f 
the S,npreme Court. 

ro*e<f.— That the following notice of 
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His warm heart is cold. His mortal 
lightis quenebed. His pure example 
yyes only in remembrance. He it 
gone— 4he pious, the excellent, the 
feamed man ; an ornament, of onr 
bar, a modd for onr youth, ttie de*- 
Kght of Ae a^ed ;• one of the choice 
hopes of our stale, whom all honoured, 
ioT his worth ¥ras- at once solid and 
unobtrusive ; \diom none enyied, for 
his acquisitions though great and rare, 
were but the iedr harvest of his talents, 
•of his labour, and his virtues. 
' . Let not tbte providence discourage. 
iYeur brother, has. only taken early 
possession of the promise to the *' pmre 
•IB hearf He now "beholds his 
•Ood." Could his spirit speak, it 
'-would be bat to repeat to yon the lan- 
•giMige ctf his Beaeemer — *^ Blessed 
iareiks.peaeemakers,Jhr theifshaU he 
matted the chitdren of God" Like 
.him, make yoaxselves worthy of the 



hope, and heirs of the promne. Set 
before yoor ^es the glorwus natem 
of the object at which you tarn. Ab- 
solute foilure lA impoastble, because 
yoor purposes eoncur with all the 
suggestions of reason, ail tiie indica* 
tions of aatira«, all the testimooy of 
history, aad aU the promises of re* 
ligion. They are pure, ei«valed) 
divine. Year end is the honour and 
happiness of your race. Your means 
are the advancement of the moral 
and intellectual character of man. 

What though the image you assail 
be Xi^eat, and the foim thereof terrible, 
and its brightness dazrimgt What 
though its head be of brass, and ifB 
arms and legs and body of iron 1 Its 
feet ate but elay. The stone which it 
cut out of the moontiuii without ha&dk 
shall dash it in pieces,.aiid shsdl itself 
become a great moontain, and coroner 
the whole earth. 



'Hr. Gallison's decease be recorded in the 
' books of the Bar : 

^ The meiiiben of onr association have 
)bS«B assembled by their common sorrow 
•aaid i^rmpathy oecasiUDed by the bereave- 
ment wluch the profession and the corn- 
muni^ have sustained in the decease of 
'Mr. Gailison. 

** As a fraternity, oar strength is 
'Impaii'ed ;. as members «f society, we are 

sorrowers in common with- all. who rt- 
. tf eet learning, iategprity, fidelity, piety, 

and whatsoever tends to adom and ele- 
vate the fellowship of men. 

^^ The emanations froni Mr. Gallison's 
' mind and- heart were so familiar to ns, 
and of sacb daily experience, that, like 
somef of the most common, though most 
.pr^eioas of blessia^Sy it is only by un- 
^xpopted abd irretrievable loss that their 
just valbe is perceived; 

^ Prot^ssionalieamlng in Mr. Chdlison 
wa:9 scarcely a subject of remarkv ^e 
all Mt that he must be learned, for We 
all knew that be severely exacted of him- 
' self to be competent to wbntsociver tte 
nndertofri^. Diligence and fidelity wore 
hifr peculiar quaKties; his moral sense 
made them so; he could oev«(r inspire a 
•eoafidence that he cfould net fully satisfy. 

'^ It is not only a learned^ a dili^iit, a 
fiiifhful ihinister of justice, that is lost to 
ns ; the public baTe lost one of the purest 
and most indefatigable and most capable 
of all men who have attempted to illus- 



trate the utility of professional learning, 
'to profve the beauty and fitness of mora- 
lity, and to five naw attraetieii to the 
tmtk of revealed saacJtioiii.' It was among 
the favourile pursuits and objects of oar 
deceased brother, to trace the connexion 
and dependence which exist between 
learning, religion,. mM'aiity, civil free* 
dmn,^aad hasftan happiness. 

** Thft very Tirtuhii which ves ateicBii 
aie the catfse of ear pHesent regret* H2s 
labours-were incessant; and through these 
his course is terminated at an early age. 
However brief, his lite has been long 
enough to fomisli a valuable commeilttfy 
on our professieMd,, merail, aad political 
inajtittttions. He lived IfMf e&oosh to 
prove that an unaided' individual, oi such 
qualities as those viliich we are called on 

. to regret, will, fitfd a just place in the 

> eoifanenl^. He haa proif«d, ttast kb oI' 
assuQplag citiKB of cbaateaed tempsr, 
amiable deportment, indefatigable ia- 
dustry, incorruptible integritv^ and sin- 
cere attachment to the piifonc welfare, 
will always be felt, known, and faetfound. 
He has proted, that a man who was aever 

.known among his contempi>rariea, asso- 
ciates, and rivals, to have refused to 
others what belonged to them, or to have 
assumed to himself what wlui hot his owb, 
camiot go dovfn to tiie tomb anaitttikfed 

' by gea^af and bnrtlHt regrfet*^' 
AiCopfctike ravbrcli. 
. - W. J* SHkwn^ Seorataisr* 
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Rt^hc^^M mi the Reign of 
King Wittiam iii. 

TliE attSdtion df iht readen of the 
Herffld has been more than once catted 
to the 9fibject of History, as cdnnected 
with the • important topic of Universal 
Peace. Jtn its capacious storehouse are 
to be found, exhibitions of the horrible 
Afttare and baneful conSiequences of War ; 
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shalt b6 broken asunder, the chariot 
burned in the fire, and ^fars shall 
cease finally and for ever,, (o the 
ends of the eafth ! 

The history 6f Wittiaiii's continents 
o'perath>ns is a painful and distressing 
pictore of t|ie emptiness^ arid inutility 
of military gloi^, after all the oo tribes 
it has committed asrainst the trattqatftity 



though it is to be greatly lamented that and happiness of individoals and nations. 
Historians have employed their talents in 



adorning and honouring a practice which 
deserves only the abhorrence and exe- 
cration of the wise and virtuous. From 
this cfaa^g<i, it has been already observed, 
the Author of " Studies in History" 
is exempt, Hia pen is frequently tm- 
ployed in reprobating the most unnatural 
waHkre of Man with Man, and in advo- 
eating the pacific reign of the Prince 
of Pea^ e. Already have soine qubtations 
beeii made in the Herald from the second 
volunie of his History of England, sbid 
the following will, we are persuaded, be 
equally acceptable to our Readers. 



Neither the design' nor the limits 
of this abridged history will admit 
of a detailed narrative of thos6 con- 
tinental wars in which England has 
unhappily been involved'; though it 
may be necessary occasionally to 
allude to them as illustrative of her 
foreign policy. With reference to 
thai which commenced at the period 
which this essay embraces, it will be 
stifficient to state, that the contest 
was carried on with various and 
doubtful success during, several cam- 
paigns ; that kiijg William, who 



In his reflections upon the Campaign annually visited the continent for the 
of William the Third hi Ireland, which purpose of conducting itp operations, 
tenninatfed in the complete discomfiture gave full proof of his mditary science 



of the army of Jafoes^ be thus concludel : 

O ! witb wliat sentiments of un- 
niihgledhdrroi' and detestation should 
we confj^mplate th6 hideous monster, 
War, If W|g could realize all the pri- 
vate distresses, aM well as the puolic 
c^amities that follow in his malign&nt 
train — ^if we could estimate, by how 
vast an itccUmulatiofi of humaa mi- 
sery one spletidid victory is pur- 
chased ; how ittanv maternal and 
conjugal bofiioiiis nave been rent, 
tortured, alid agonized by aii event. 
Which historians i^ord, and poets 
cetebtate, in joyous and triumphal 
sfrainft! 'to war, not less than to 
sfetvei'y, itiay be fitly applied the 
impa^ibh^ lahguage or A distin- 
gmshe^ liiodeni writ^ : " O, War! 

ar! disguise thee aig thou wilt, still 
thbiiart a bittet draught; and though 
tEousands iti alt a^es have been 
idad^ to dritik of thee, thoii art not 
the less bittelr on that itccouiitr' 
Happy happy diCy, when the spear 

VOL. III. 



and personal braveiy, though he did 
not obfain any spiencn^ triumphs; 
atid tha( after an immense expendi- 
ture of national treasures, ana a 
profli&^ate waste of human life — after 
a'lew barren and blood-stained laurels 
had been won on either siBe, the 
belligerent powers found themselves 
in circumstances nearly similar to 
those in which they had been placed 
at the«commencemeni of hostihties. 

After ifh reflei^tiohs upon tlie afiTecting, 
though htLppy death off the Chieeti, he 
c(mclndes with the fbilo wing very striking* 
animadvcnions upon fho character arid 
career of her royal consort. 

But instead of pursuing this train 
of rejections, grateful as they may 
be to our feelings, compared with those 
vFhich the contemplation of the crimes 
and miseries of mankind are calcu- 
lated to awaken, we must return to 
the less pleasing schemes of worldly 
ambition, political intrigue, and mar- 
tial (devastation. It is mipossible to 

2A 
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review tho principal occurrences of 
this reign, without perceiving that 
the most generous mind may be 
perverted and debased — ^the kindliest 
feelings of the human heart sup- 
pressed and subdued— ^by long fami- 
liarity with the sanguinary arts of 
war. To this demorsuizing practice 
are evidently to be attributed the un- 
lovely traits which are sometimes 
discernible in the moral character 
of William iii. That his natural 
disposition was tender and affec- 
tionate, that he was susceptible in 
a high degree of all the charities and 
sympathies that glow in the most 
humane and generous bosom, wiU be 
denied* by none who have attentively 
studied nis character. These better 

Sualities of his heart appeared in all 
leir attractions at some of those in- 
teresting moments of his eventful hie, 
which have been already adverted 
to ; and that they did not uniformly 
operate, can only be attributed to 
some malignant counteracting influ- 
ence, by which his feelings were 
rendered callous, and the best affec- 
tions of his heart were held in con- 
tinual restraint Nor is it difficult to 
discover the cause which secretly, 
biit powerfully operated to produce 
these baneful effects, in those anti- 
social, unchristian employments,which 
constituted the principal business of 
his life. 

How truly glorious might the reign 
of this distmguished sovereign have 
been — how richly fraught with bless- 
ings to himself, to his empire, and to 
mankind ;-r-if those energies of body 
and mind with which he was emi- 
nently endowed, instead of being 
employed in the work of destruction, 
baa l)een exerted in works of be- 
nevolence and mercy — ^if instead of 
wielding through lite the homicidal 
sword, he had grasped the olive 
branch of peace — and if instead of 
forming confederacies for military 
achievements, he had induced the 
princes of Europe to concur in efforts 
to promote the welfare and happiness 
of the human race ! It were surely 



a worthier, a nobler object of his 
ambition, to ledlay the animosities of 
rival factions, and harmonize the 
jarriilg passions of contentious states- 
men, by the soothing influence of a 
piocific temper, and yet more hal- 
lewed influence of a well regulated 
conversation, than to reap the most 
flourishing laurels on the embattled 
plain, or climb the highest pinnacle 
of military glory ! 

Christianity versus War, 

[OrigimdO 

A Dispute had tor some time been 
pending, between War and Chris- 
tianity, the latter denying the right 
of War to carry on nis profession, 
because, in his Qpinion, it was at 
variance with botti the letter- and 
spirit of the law ; and at length it was 
resolved to bring the affair to an 
issue, by referring it to the decision 
of the High Court of Equity^ at wfaidi 
Lord Chief Justice frenideA, 

A case of such moment conid not 
but excite great interest ; and on the 
day appointed for heak>ing it, the 
Court was excessively crowded. 

In a short time Wiur entered, 
attended by his Counsel, Custom, 
Necessity and Prejudice; and so 
manly and heroic was his deportment, 
so gorgeous his military attire, that 
he was received by the spectators 
with a general burst of applause; 
yet to the attentive observer there 
was a piercing cruelty in his eye, 
a sullen, imperious frown on his brow, 
which, evincing he was accustomed 
to scenes of bloodshed, pourtrayed a 
hard and unrelenting heart. 

On the contrary, though there was 
nothing superfluous or dazzling in the 
. appearances of Christianity ; his de- 
portment was serious andimasstiming, 
and there.was that serenity and mild- 
ness depicted in his features, the 
characteristics of a virtuous mind, 
which inspired general respect and 
silent admiration. He also was at- 
tended by his Counsel, Refigiotf, 
Humanity, and Reason. 

Religion opened the proceedings 
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bj thus addressing the Court Aware, 
my Lord, how much depends upon 
the part I take in this important affair, 
I feel myself called npon to state 
most unequivocally, that the profes- 
sions of War and Christianity are 
completely at variance ; as opposite 
as Bght and darkness, as love and 
hatred, can possibly be : it is my 
more imperative duty to make this 
avowal, oecause it has often been 
boldly and fearlessly asserted, that 
they are perfectly in unison, and 
their practices consistent with each 
other. Jt is to this position, so gene- 
rally received, that War is indebted 
for the respect and attention of those, 
who, having a high regard for Chris- 
tianity, had they known the character 
of this his deadly enemy, would have 
held him in that abhorrence which 
he so justly deserves. I trust how- 
ever that the investigation of th© 
present subject will expose the fallacy 
of the assertion, and redeem Chris- 
tianity from so foul and reproachful 
a stigma. Let us then, in the first 
place, take a survey of that system 
of laws by which the decisions of this 
Court must be governed. The ad- 
vent of their Founder is announced 
with ' Glory to God in the highest, 
and on eattn peace^ 9^^ ^^^^ toward 
men,' Luke ii. 14. I)oes this imply 
that War shall claim pre-eminence 
over every other profession ? that 
desolation and ruin shall spread 
around, and enmity and murder be 
allowed amongst men ! No, it means 
that the laws which were then intro- 
ducing, were to annihilate the system 
of retaliation and violence, that in- 
stead of ' an eye for an eye, and 
a tooth for a tooth,' we should * not 
resist evil.' Look through the whole 
code, look at the life of its Pounder, 
and say if. one act of aggression or 
revenge is practised, recommended, 
or allowed. If then in his life all is 
peaceable and forgiving, what shall 
we say of his death ? Treated with 
contumely and barbarity, and finallpr 
crucified, we read that his last peti- 
tion was for Us eixemies, his legacy 



to his followers was peac». But to 
enter more into detail; we find in 
Matt. V. 38, 39—43, 44. * Ye have 
heard that it hath been said. An eye 
for an eye, and a tooth for a tooth ; 
but I say unto you. That ye resist not 
evil : but whosoever shall smite thee 
on thy right cheek, turn to him the 
other also. Ye have heard that it 
hath been said, Thou shalt love thy 
neighbour and hate thine enemy. 
Bttt I say unto you. Love your ene- 
mies, bless them that curse you, do 
good to them that hate you, and 
pray for them which despitefully 
use you, and persecute you.' Ii| 
opposition to this mild and excellent 
precept, we wiU refer to the testimony 
of ffistory, respecting the actions 
of War : He kills his enemies by 
every means in his power, he burns 
their cities, lays waste their fertile 
plains, and, for a slight agression, 
retaliates by shedding the blood of 
unoffending thousands. Again we 
have it recorded in Luke ix. 56, 
That ^ the Son of man is not come to 
destroy men's lives, but to save them.' 
If then he who was, and is, the 
Sovereign Lord of the whole earth, 
came not to destroy, but to save life, 
how repugnant to hw spirit must be 
the conduct of his pretended followers,, 
who, to satisfy their unsatiable thirst for 
ambition and. revenge, have espoused 
a system, which in a late campaign, 
occasioned the death of upwards of 
half a million of their fellow crea- 
tures, in the space of 173 successive 
days. It is not my intention to dilate 
upon every injunction which I shall 
bring forwaTd,but, laying them before 
your Lordship, shall only make sucli 
observations as may appear needfuT. 
Matt. xxvi. 52.—* All they that take 
the sword, shall perish with the sword,' 
Romans xii. 19, 20, 21. * Dearly 
beloved, avenge not yourselves, but 
rather give place unto wirath : there- 
fore, if thine enemy hunger, feed him; 
if he thirst, give him drink : for in so 
doing thou shalt heap coals of fire on 
his head. Be not overcome of evil, 
but overcome evil with good.' JamM 
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iv. J. ' From whence come wars and 
' iS^b^inj^s among you 1 Come they not 
hence, even of your lusts, that war in 
-your members 1 ' Rom. xii. 18. ' As 
jBuch as lieth in you, live peaceably 
with all mei^.' lliese are a few, 
from the many which I might have 
advanced, and are so plain, ss clear, 
^0 unequivocal, that no sophistry can 
pervert them, no interpretations alter 
mem, nor ignorance itself ioubt their 
meaning : tney show that no circum- 
stances, however aggravatiiig, no 
distress, however severe, can be a 
suilicient reason for retaliation and 
revenge ; for it is expressly declared, 
• Vepgeance i^ mine ; I will repay, 
^ith the Lord.' But to all this, the 
following command will be, in the 
opinion of my learned Friend?, a 
complete refutation ; here they will, 
pp doubt, triumphantly exclaim, is 
c^n answer to all you have advanced ; 
•^ene 16 an express injunction to buy 
ja sword ; * He that hath no swora^ 
let him sell his garment and buy one.' 
|4uke xxii. 35. In reply I would ob-r 
serve, that this command, if taken in 
t^e sense which is here insisted on, 
would i>ot onW give a sanction to the 
precession ofw ar, but license every 
^8sas$in and b|mdit1^, to accomplish 
their reveiygeful and lawless purposes, 
fhe iiew .^hich sqme of the roost dis- 
tinguished .yi^te^s, in the gd and .3d 
centuries, took o^ this compiand, will 
•jbe *een from the fdlpwing extj^Hcts: 
^Jubrose says, * Oh t-o^d I Why oom- 
mandei^t thou |ne ^o buy a 9^word, who 
ibrbiddest me to smite with it ! Why 
pomjm^ndest thou me to have it, whom 
itfiou prohibitest to dr^w it ? Unless 
pe^Jbaps a defence he prepared, not 
a necessary revenge ; and tnat I may 
jseem to ha\ne been aUe to revenge, 
but that 1 would not. For the law 
&rbids me to sm^^ ag^in ; and there- 
\oj^ pe^hiajis he said to Peter, offering 
t?ito »\Fords, * |tis enough,' as if it had 
been IfMvH until the gp^pel times, 
jixBjL in the law there might h^ a 
j^iroing of equifyi ^\ ?» the gospd 
apie^f^tionpjfgpodne??.' Qrigen wntes 
I^H^ ; ^ 11* a^iy taojupg to tfte l^t^r , and 



not understanding the will of the wordSf 
shall sell his bodily garment and buy 
a sword, taking the words of Christ 
contrary to his will, he shall perish.' 
Tertulhan says, ' Though the soldiers 
came to John, and received a certain 
form to be observed, and though the 
centurion believed, yet Jews Christ 
by disarming Peter. disq.rmed. every 
soldier after him ; tor custom never 
sanctions an unlawfijl act' It would 
be unnecessary for me to add cme 
word in recommendation of th^se 
writers, for they have shone a9 ^tars 
of the first magnitude, through' the 
successive ages of the world to the 
present time : suffif:;e it, thei^fpre, to 
say, that they were delivered when 
the laws were held in the greatest 
reverence^ and death itself was pre- 
ferred, rather than violate tjbem by 
engaging in the sa^uinary coptesta 
of War. But supposhig these .opi- 
nions to be nugatory, yet will the law 
itself be sufficient to repel every 
attack, to silenco every mopker, to 
enlighten every seeker after truth : 
it is a host in itself, which wil^ put to 
flight all its ppposers; and every 
tongue which rises in judgment against 
it, it will condemn. The tiixi^e, my 
Lord, is rapidly approaching, wlien 
the steady fiffht of truth shall di$pAay 
the hideous character of this, at pre- 
sent, highly esteemed profession. The 
Muse shall cease to sing War's hloody 
achievements ; the Historic to re- 
count them as honourable and digni- 
f:ying.- all hi« far-fanned actions anall 
smk into eternal difigr^ice, ^n^ that 
which noif dazzles the inejcperienced, 
and attracts the young, by ^ i^lse 
colours and gay delusions^ idiall be- 
come the object of coQte^pt and 
reprobation. 

^?e97?an% then rose, and observed, 
that how painful soeve;* It might be tg 
him, to dwell upop a system ij^bich 
exhibited noting hnit mur4i^r j^nd 
rapine, he felt that he sfepHid hfiflrji^ 
the conBdeoee reposed ui j^ina, Jf \^ 
did npt come forward ava e9£p;isje ihft 
cause of Christianity pij the p^$ex4 
occg^ipn. *tpgivebu|ft9%hl?jLe^ 
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of the calamities occasioned by, this whilst I sti^e my s^^tipnents Mf^ it 

ynde wasting pe8tile9ce, wouM be The general argument in fayour of 

trespassing too inuch on the in- War, .is the authority the Jews re- 

dulgence of the Court : it wa? 90 ceived to practise it : ^at, say our 

complicated a scene of distress and objectors, can be n^ore foiKuhle than 

S^£edness, that our nature shrunk this ? Here p>e have the command 

from the recital^ and so inexhaustible of God himself. Can ti^e or cir? 

was the subject, that tjme would fail cuin8tance9 abrogate k, or render 

him in relating it ; he should there- that wicked now, which was theq 

lore only enter into a general com- required as a duty ? To tips we may 

i>arison of our laws withihe profession reply, that the Jews were not r^sed 

of War. What, he woulff^k, was up as .^ people, so much for their 

the character of our laws ? jMild, own be.oefit, as for ibfi purpose of 

i^alutary, a blessing wherever they being living witnessi^s of the beii\g 

extended. What w^s the profession and power of an eternal, holy, ana 

of War ? Cruel, vindictive and blood- just God, who punishes the w^t^ed^ 

thirsty : wherever it was carried on, and rewards the good : thus jgaagay 

ipountries were depopulated, towns pi' their actons must be considered 

^(J£ed, temples overthrown, altars merely as ixiistrumenta]. Yarioushav^ 

poUuted; civil iji^titytions set at 4e- been the mean^ employed for setting 

fiance, every tender tie brokeiji, every up one kingdom, and jiutting down 

crime tolerated, every virtue despised, another ; {^mine, pestjjlence, ciy^ 

Can we suppose, continued he, that com^olion, and war : but shall we 

qualities so opposite can unite ? that thence ijofer, tbatth^y,arepe^i(yted 

meekness, pety, and love, can hail as for any other purpose, ihan as jji^dg- 

their friend, Uie destroyer of virtue me^s upon rebejlio^9 ;Q9JtiAAs f JJ^ji 

and piankind ? that the law which fan^ne or &e jpiague destroyed tb^ 

enjoins us to * do violence to no roan,' Canaan^tiss ; had the Angel .01 Jpea^ 

can sanction a profession, which has« .smitten thepi in oj^e night, .as he did 

according to the celebrated Burke, the Assyrians ; we should have pon- 

destroyea upwards of ** seyepty itimes fes.sed it tp haye been the just punjisb- 

the numbers of b>V><nan beings thi^ ment of h^ave^ : i^st we not thew 

day on the gjobe." If our laws qan ack^wledge it to be the sam^* wbeiK 

sanction such monstrous atro/cities, in his. iiifinite wisdp^, Qod is pleaded 

then let ' ^ jw^e use of th^ barbarous f^iii^tm^ 

...» Moloch, hprpa kii^, pf tlie t^ives, to effect hjis purpose^ ! 

Besqieared with blood, ofhuman sacrifice and brains, ^huS WaS .the CQPUnaud to the J^W? 

yield thepaljji for mtuwier. JLet pot nothing more than in^pow/ering ihetx^ 

ftie serpemt \i^ i^ay logger consjdere^ to be fbe inflictors of those jHHusbr 

ti^ mos^ decep^yie r^ile ofl earth, ments, whieh. in ^^^y VT^mm ip. 

for uQder an appearance far mone stancjep hfl4 beeij perfbrwed by thp 

beautiful, do the prec|?pts of the ?iod of Piiiiiipotence bws^j ^ 

gospej jade f^qgs more fle^ly aiJii tberefore caji Tbe no mor^ a plea for 

destructive. ns Jo engage in the protession of War, 

JlefL^ofi nes4 rnae. M^y it please tha^ the n»racles of Mosep or Elisha 

your lordship, my learnad friends wo|ild allow us (bad we the power) 

We 5how^, f doubt not to yoyr satis- to ijjyoke fire frpm heaven, send the 

f^cjtion, thattbepJofe^si^ofW^^s locust abroad, twrn the rivers into 

a$ vawwce yyfih fhe '. lf>.w, wijthoifit JJood, or afflict, with apy other calv 

fes^TTO P^'^ glajaced al the practice QuJy, tbosiie whom fear or prejjidic? 

of the Jpwa. fba» t^X ^ be^p «j^- pr ambitiqn vmj prompt; us 1q yiew 

^knei to 1918, '^4 viewing it ^s a m enemiep. Ajj^,if wearetqseek 

jpbjept of umrmf^ imj^rtw^ce, f a pT^pedei?it fqr War from theprai^- 

^^Y^ *e JBdiag^cipe ^f^ Cmiy ^fi of th^^jg^s; the inanner Qf pw 
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\yartare must be the same. It must 
be admitted that many of the battles 
in which they engaged, were as unjust 
and illegal as any with which we are 
acquainted ; but we are at liberty to 
draw our inferences from those only, 
idiich were entered into by the divine 
command. It is therefore the manner 
in which these wars were carried on, 
that we must consider. In the first 
place they were commissioned by the 
Lord himself; their plans were accu- 
rately defined, and they were not 
permitted to overstep them ; and 
although total demolition was fre- 
quently the object, they brought severe 
judgment on themselves, unless they 
fulfilled to the utmost.' To this it may 
be objected, that the present laws have 
done away with the ceremonies then 
practised, and the mild spirit of the 
gospel, aided by the progress of civi- 
lization, have diminished the ferocity 
and cruelty of the combatants. If this 
be indeed the case, we are in a far 
worse condition by the alteration: 
when the Jews fought, they did it by 
divine authority, and had heaven on 
their side ; whereas we are left to be 
guided by ambition, or misled by 
interest : and whenever our passions 
shall impel us to rush to the perpe- 
tration 01 murder, and give vent to the 
most dire revenge, neither have we 
a power superior to ourselves to look 
to for help and support in the midst 
of the sanguinary conflict. To talk 
of the benefit which has accrued to 
mankind by the ameliorating influence 
of our laws, or of civilization, on this 
blood-thirsty system, is an imposition 
on the understanding ; for how great 
soever were the cruelties, or how nume- 
rous soever the battles of former days, 
it is undeniably true that the modems 
have exceeded them in both. The 
profession of War, as now carried on, 
is of so heterogeneous a nature, that 
I am unable to discover any code 
of laws that sanctions it. Let a Being, 
entirely ignorant of our man^iers, be 
made acquainted vnth the proceedings 
of the last thirty years ; let him view 
the country through which an. army 



has passed ; let him witness the sack- 
ing of a city, and the licentiousness 
consequent upon it ; or let him wait 
in awful suspense, the issue of a great 
battle ; let nim look over the blood- 
stained plain, or observe the wretch- 
edness of the vanquished ; then let 
him turn to the conqueror, and hear 
Fame, on extended wing, publishing 
his achievements to the ends of the 
earth, whilst Honour crowns him with 
the gilded laurels of victory : then 
place before him the Jewish Talmud, 
the Alcoran of Mahomet, the laws of 
Sparta, and the precepts of the Gos- 
pel : when he has attentively studied 
these, ask him, which of the systems 
those obey who follow the profession 
of war, and his answer cannot fail of 
being something to this efl*ect : *' If 
I have been rightly informed, the con- 
test arose from ungrounded jealousies 
or fears, secret ambition or revenge ; 
it cannot therefore be the Jewish, or 
they would not have acted without the 
authority of heaven ; it cannot be the 
laws of Sparta, for they forbid that 
licentiousness, which everywhere pre- 
vailed ; and it is still more unlikely to 
be the Gospel, for that unequivocally 
prohibits revenge and violence : it 
must therefore be the Alcoran, for 
the soldiers fought as if they believed 
that " the sword was the key of hea^ 
ven and of hell ; that a drop of blood 
shed in the cause of God, a night 
spent in arms, was of more avail than 
two months of fasting and prayers;— 
that whosoever fell in oattle, his 
sins should be forgiven him at the 
day of judgment ; his wounds should 
be resplendent as venmllion, oderi- 
ferous as musk ; and the loss of his 
limbs should be supplied by the wings 
of angels and cheruoim." Tins, my 
lord, is not a single observation more 
than we may presume would be made, 
and it must forcibly show to every 
mind open to conviction, the incoiA- 
patibility of liiis profession with the 
mild spirit of our laws. If, however^ 
we must follow it, let us be coniM^tent ; 
let us no more hear of the persuasive 
powers of eloquence, the force of 
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truth, the cogency of ailment, or pass unnoticed the observations wWch 
the nice distinctions of law ; let our are already before you ; but I am 
courts be no longer the places for induced to make a few brief remarks, 
calm discussion and sober invtstiga- merely to expose the fallacy of the 
tion, but let them rather be the arenas arguments assumed. In the first place 
where confusion shall preside; su- let me remark, that the profession iiv 
perior strength constitute right, and question^ is venerable from its an- 
the sword of the conqueror execute tiquity. ' It is stamped witU the au- 
jodgment in the delivery of the ver- thority of time ; it is sealed with the 
diet ; let duelling be again recalled signet of the martial blood of all 
to its former honourable station, and ages to the present day ; it is almost 
idl our disputes be decided by single coeval with creation, and in its pro- 
combat; and let it be acknowledged gress as uninterrupted as the seasons. 
as an indisputable truth, tha^ all the Surely, if usage can sanction any 
powers of the mind sink into lusigni- thing, it ought to be that which has 
ficance, when compared with strength long basked in its patronage, and 
of body, agility, activity, and ferocity, been carried on for centuries (I might 
But surely there are none living who say for milleniums) under its pow- 
can reconcile themselves to practices erful auspices. Considerable stress 
so barbarous, to ideas so absurd ; has been laid on the loss of lives oc- 
therefore I would rather recommend casioned by War, as recorded in 
the formation of a court, where the history ; this 1 shall only attempt to 
representatives of different nations controvert, by showing that the tacts 
might assemble, and, laying aside their there stated have always 'been re- 
prejudices, might arbitrate on the g^ed as adding lustre and glory to 
affairB of kingdoms ; no longer act his heroic achievements. What if a 
like the savage beasts of the forest, few lives were sacrificed at the Pass 
but deliberate and judge like men. of Thermopyle, on the plain of Ma- 
Then indeed might be realized that rathon, or in the field of Waterloo ! 
glorious period, when the dreadful was it not in regaining some lost 
evils which we now so much deplore, possession, in revenging some gross 
would cease to be the stigma and dis- injury, or maintaining some disputed 
gtraceofournational character; when, right? Kit was so, (and who wiU 
in die sure language of prophecy, deny it) then in what manner more 
'' nation shall nol lift up sword against honourable, in what employment more 
nation, neither shall tney learn war worthy, can life be laid down ? My 
any more." Isaiah ii. 4. learned friends have insisted on the 
On behalf of War, Custom thus illegality of the profession altogether; 
addressed the Court : — May it please and one of them has attempted to 
your lordship; the present proceeding prove, that our precedents must not 
appears to me, and I doubt not it does oe drawn from the commands or prac- 
to you also, one of a most ridiculous tice of the Old Testament : leaving^, 
nature; one which, should it termi- however, the futiUty of his remarks to 
nate as my learned friends opposite the judgment of the Court, I trust I 
wish, is to prohibit my cHent from shall prove that it is not only a strictly 
following a profession in which he has lawful, but cdso a highly meritorious 
been engaged for nearly 6000 years, avocation. Have we not instances 
with great honour to himself, and un- cited in the statute book, of its being 
\ parelleled advantage to his country ; permitted ! Are there not clauses 
; an attempt so chimerical, I must con- expressly commanding it to be fol- 
i fess, that I am sorry that a person of lowed 1 Did not that great law- 
Cfaiistianitv^s undoubted respectabi- giver Moses encourage it T Did not 
lity shonldf have engaged in it I his successor engage in it ? Was it 
might with safety have permitted to not in this profession that * Saul ^lew 
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hfs ifeouSanrfs, and JhyvSi fas tensf of d^iv6urerf to coucK th6 passa^ in 

thbusdnds V JM not mOirf of tfre sucK Tanguage, and with such weighty 

IsraeKtish nilersr follow it by fecial authorities to support thein, that 2SI 

command ? My learnefd fritetidd dc- inquiry might be stifled, and truth 

qtijesce in all tfiis ; they say, ' W^ do vfeffed behind the flimsy eurtain of 

nbt fotfnd our argument* on Afe mai- sophiSfify and false reason. In Luke 

im^ of the Old, but on th6 conlmancts x;!tii. 36, ' He that hath no sword/ isr 

of tfie ncTT law/ The latter certainly cbitiniainaed to ' sell his garment and 

contains ihany excellent prefeept^ buy one :' now of what advantage is a 

attd regulation^; but wh^re, I would sword, but in the sertice of war ? and 

ask, are they said to repeal those of if we ti^ commanded to buy swords, 

longer standing, and more ancient it is verj^ cfea:r that we arie permitted 

date ? It can be found no where ; t6 usfe them, and we cannot use them 

fbi», nbtwithpfandirtg the sophistical to any ^rpose without ehteririg into 

aBTgttirients which have been advanced that employment which has beeii so 

on ihe oXhbi side, it niust be allowed strongly denounced as illegal, cruef, 

tiffiit they both emanated from the and unjust. Again, frbih John xviii. 

sani6 source, the one being a con- 3te. 'If my kingdom were of this. 

tonatioh of the other, n6t intended to world, thfen would niy servants figHt' 

abrogate, but rather to sti*engtfien and It may be fairly deduced that thq^ 

rfeliff ; fotitis expressly declared in nations of the earth may enter into 

Matthew v. 17, * 1 ain not coihti to the service of war for their mutual 

desbroy, tut to ftilfil t!i0 law;' and I defence, siiice even bur. Lord himself, 

theferoife consider myself justified itt hacd hebeen of this' world, would haite 

nesting my case on the pdi^tions t permitt^ his servants to fight iii his 

have advanced, hot however withotit fohalf. Anothei* exaiflple which 1 

ntrticing one remark made on th^ shafi quote/ has, been aJready 

oppfositfedde,tKatifweMet!ie]f»rac- vslnd^d on the otlier si*?, but one 

tic^of tfid Je^^ for an ekani'l^le, W^ Ti6f ^ mdenaT pass*^' was carefully 

must aSso felted themthrdugh allthdr oifiitted, arid the other* passed over so' 

rites ibd c6temotiifeS; v^e must m&ke it ctirsorily, that rib tinie jwa's afforded 

o^ duty to e'nquire first of the Lord for it^ corisideratiori, ^ J^ it he po^- 

hbW'wie shall act, arid what we shaB sible^ ak much as lieih w, mm, live 

do. Tb this I reply, that it -^BMtkeiii peaceaibly wifli all men.' Kom. xiL 

necessary to make his subjects know ; 18. First, a doubt fs expressed whe- 

ahd unxrcr^t^d hi^ will ; but that th6r siicH a thing be practicable, and 

bfeing' 6nc6 aefcbmplished, it is as thenif it be, we must Be careful nW 

nee^b^ n(yu^ to enquire eft cfaeh bat- to do any thih^ to disturh peace, hut . 

tte, dS ft' Veould be for a seHaht, w^l if another does us' an injury, we ougHt 

iristtutfled' fn Ms m^ifst^r's bushi^^s, to step forward atid m^ntain our 

to A^k him daif)^ in wUat miinnef rightagainst such an aggressor j and 

his tim^ should h6 occtipifed ; bti< fer hence \t follows that me' otfier la'^ro 

all' thi^, thfe resemblance may pro- wTiich have been cited, are, or ougHt 

baWy be nearer than' stt fifst sight W6 td b6, uridefstobd to relatfe qiily to 

should havb imagiriea; for ^veri now tlie private occuri^erices 01 life, not 

payers are offered up ih the cftiTtfches to the affairs of riaiibris, as niy learned 

for success, and' tUaiKsgiving fervid- friends have endeavoured to' prove. 

toty. Th^te drfe, howevbt,' ih&ny' Before f ifesuirie niy seai^ t bejgpfeaye 

laws in the Hew code, "^hich, laying to state that my client's prbfessioii was 

aSidb «(11; my fbfmei* oWefvations, entered into, ' and carried dn, long 

fdi'ly dbmoristrat^ that the profeilsidn before the l^ifth bf CKnstiamty ; and 

of Wat is allowed, adtiiS^fl, arid ^n- had if ifot been for Bis gfbnous ex- 

coutaged : thS^ wst^ fofe^^en by otit* l3?'^ ^^ ^^ ^"^i period, tl&e pen of 

opf^ornetits, aivd they v^ry wisefy en- Homer would riot have produced Bis 
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%iiWiiie, his eaergdic, hi« mftvtiAl 
songs; neiHier Cli39r() mir Dem^« 
ttt&Bm would %av0 : mbiilthed mi 
ivkh i^eir 4(iiveffts of i4ieto9ic, lUnl 
«irer|M»«reriiig i)f4fe»ioii oF lanftiage ? 
Sculpture imuld Mi luive^toingd its 
presefiit Mi^ oa Itiii scale ^ ver^ 
Motion r the Fine A^ and sublime 
^ieitees might have remained buried 
hi obliTioti, vniEiiowii^asd unre^ardedy 
iiftd not War ^iv^ii them sdb^cte to 
Mnmoilalize ; and finaHj, In the laua^ 
g42Bge of the learned L^rd Kames, it 
^ gives «xereise to the dera^d virtoes 
of ce«rag«^ geaerodfty, and di^iUer* 
«0lediie«s, Whiish are always ttttended 
if^ili eonsoieiistiess of itierit aafidof dig** 
ittk^r. FrieffidsMp is in ^peace coed sMid 
ittliguid; but in a yimrlf^ g^ory, ex«Fts 
fkewhole#retifkA6ifthiisiia8m." Har^* 
iog limsfKAfrted oata ftw^^e adran^ 
4ager<Mydil«snllfromttel]<moiinMe 
fii^ifeMioii, and fliioiwa Its aei^rdanoe 
tfMi law and with aquiter, jitst«ndetKy 
lo «tdtit»le sdeiice and memlufe, and 
to aggrandize and rite frnweir to na* 
^onS) I shaU fSotM&m^ submit my 
argdtn^nts to tfa« j4idgmeiit of year to aoqaiesce in the geneml dedskm; 
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doms would lose their stadbifitj; eaantk 
tries would be 0ret*sp^ead by anardiy^ 
anddascdated by iatetaal oommodons; 
ansbitisn wfndd Iomw ho bounds, tte 
rtiknrs woald be tynmta, and the peo^ 

£e slaves. Let ds sttfipoae, howererv 
r the sake of arguolent, what is not 
tery likely to occur, Aat the result of 
tiiis inyestigsHtion should temunate 
against us : Whatlbllows 1 a congress 
k estidJbhed, as mj learned friend 
apposite has suggested, and then>te 
v€9\ sagaoionriy concludes, that ererf 
tfaittg is afected. But we must t%4 
collect Ihat it is not impossible, nor 
sa the least improUble, that one cdf 
the powers, agwist whom jodgment 
may kat^^ been given, may pmve 
vefraetory, and be oawilling to abide 
by the wise and pacific regulationsof 
tfee majority : if such a^a oocorreuoa 
sboaid tate plaoe^ I simply adc, ahd^ 
lea;re it to common aense to deters' 
inine^ by iHiat MMais can this rebel* 
tious power Ise fcraoghtto submissioa 
biftby miiilary fiwoe; ibr by eoereire 
meastues idone will be be made 



JovdsMp, whose decistioa wBl doabliess 
s«C«l«Mt adiipiite, m its nailii^teNi^ 
tfeal, and isv^rbearing'ki its ^eet 

Neeemity nett rbse, and addressed 
"Ae Coiirt in tbeff^Howing speeiib:*^ 
ify lord, after wtet my learned friend 
tes ex^rensed^m the<!fiiteamstanoes 
^ <liis eittradidlftaii^ oaae^ it may 
^^rtM^]^ be ^oagiht wfesumptive in 
ttiit «a ti^ble ybtt sdth a mngle ob- 
atofvlilion,' but wlAi your loidiliip's 
p«misslon, I will take a glanoe of flie 
««Arjeot, in a light somcniv^at diffiBreat 



A^ain, pursuing the same auppe*- 
sMan, how can Cfariftendom d^ead 
Ms^ against the inroads of fte nw^ 
ti^ns kk the Mafaomelw and Pagaai 
wcvMi! Tbesa will iidie War nnder 
thei^ proleetion ; mid are we tamdy 
to permit diem to invade our terri^ 
tones ! are we not. rather bound bj 
every didate of natdve^ of reason, 
and sound policy, to eixert aM onr 
powers ia repemng Ae attacks of 
those, wiio wiH not consider tfaem^ 
sdres anenaUelotysCoartfor their 



lo^Mty in which it has hitheHo bean adioas 1 ilaving tiirownliieseobseiv 

#til^itted to your notice. I will not vations before you, I leave tdhem Ibr 

show fhait ft is kgal,4hat it is honont- your consideration^ and wait 4he result 

abte^ fbM ^ is just ; i will not attempt with that confidence which the jnatioe 

1^ -j^rcwe^hat it ^^auses «very germ of of my canse^ andmy aeiiBe of yourlord- 

Wttnatiifliity lo s^ng>forth^and e«p^ ship'^s integnty, alone ean insphr^. 



%id of moorage amgeiferoa^ to ua- 
MA its baai^; these have i^eady 
4«on ^1^, I doubt not to yxmr aa- 
iMMion : but I shaM demonstmte 
Hiaf 4t is neoossary ; ihat withoat it, 
ai< ri i aa ^iM^oit>oi^^eM»t,'atidMog- 

VOL. III. 



PrqmdM ' next addfessed die 
Ooiirt.-^May it pleaae your liordship. 
it is With great deference that i ivaa* 
tare to add to what faaa ira«n alnaady 
advttoced inmy eikni^stehalf; bat, 
kaosrhig as I dpr that ^neal wfispaet 

2B 
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k attached to the opinion of eminent 
men, I shall mostly confine ray atten- 
tion to authorities of. this nature, and 
telept a few, to meet those advanced 
en tlie opposite side, and to set in a 
^'lear and undeniable point of view 
^e legality of the profession in ques- 
tion.. But before 1 proceed, I woujd 
brieiiy notice what m my opinion is 
uothini^ short of ingratitude on the 
part of Christianity, whom War has 
heretofore so nobly and successfully 
befriended. Was it not by his aid 
that the Saracens were exterminated 
from Christendom ? has he not often 

Stptected him from the power of the 
'urk, the Pagan and the Infidel? 
and now, since he is engaged in other 
enterprises, tlie legality of his profes- 
sion isdisputed, and himself threatened 
with destruction, by the very person 
^ who has in time of need been so mate- 
rially benefited by him. The first 
authority which I shall adduce, is one 
which will fee respected by every 
virtuous and learned man ; it is the 
opinion of Dr. Porteus ; and the con- 
sideration, that in his younger days he 
•beheld the subject in a very difl'erent 
point of view, adds not a little to the 
weight of his testimony : as his judg- 
ment became matured, his eyes w^re 
opened, his vision extended beyond 
the narrow boimds prescribed by 
•superstition, and he felt it to be his 
duty to advocate that cause which 
.betbre he had rashly and unfairly 
aspersed. Should not such an opi- 
nion more than counterbalance the 
declamations of those, who, like Dr. 
Porteus, may afterwards be convinced 
-of their errors, but, not like him, have 
•courage and candour sufficient to 
acknowledge them? He writes thus 
on the subject : " When we observe 
men bred up in arms repeatedly 
spoken of in Scripture in strong terms 
: <of commendation, we are authorized 
. to conclude that the profession they 
are engaged in is iiot, as a mistaken 
sect of Christians among us professes 
to> think, an unlawful one. On the 
oonti*ary it seems to have been stu- 



diously pladed by the^sacred writers, 
in a favourable and honourable light, 
and ita this light it always has b^n, 
and always ought to be considered . 
He who undertekes an occiipation o£ 
great toil and great danger, for the 
purpose of serving, defending, and 
proteating his country, is a most valu- 
able and respectable member of- 
society ; and if he conducts himself 
with valour, fidelity, and humanity, 
and amidst the horrors of war culti- 
vates the gentle manners of pecice, 
and the virtues of a devout and holy 
life, he most amply deserves and will 
assuredly receive the esteem, the 
admiration, and applause of his grate- 
ful country, and wnat is of still greater 
importance, the approbation of his 
God.'' I shall make no animadver- 
sions on what I have quoted, for the 
langu£ige is its own advocate, it speaks 
to the heart, and to the understanding 
also. . Lord Kames, amongst many 
others, has the following very excel- 
lent remarks : ^* But war is necessary 
for man, being the school of every 
manly virtue ; it «erves to drain a 
country of idlers, few of whom are 
innocent, and niany not a little mis- 
chievous : " and in a war for glory 
between nations, he not only asseirts, 
but he demonstrates by facts, thlit 
" barbarity and cruelty give place to 
magnanimity, and soldiers. are con- 
verted from brutes into heroes. " Such 
language from such men, on such a 
subject, is or ought to be an answer 
to the wild sophistry, the illusive 
arguments, and the unfounded asser- 
tions of those who, without the al»- 
lity, have perhaps a greater love of 
novelty and innovation, than these 
two exceltient and learned iaxexi. I 
wish not to occupy tdo much time, or 
1 could adduce the opinions of many 
more equally celebrated foi" learning 
. and virtue ; but suffice it to say, that 
the first Christian Emperor and the 
first converts from kmongst the Gen- 
tiles, were soldiers ; tiiat War has 
had Kiligs and: Prinoes, Ndbles and 
Prelates, Christians afid Healbais, 
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Greeks and Romans, Caesars and 
Alexanders, enlist^ under his martial 
banners; and that all classes, from 
the time of Nimrod to the present 
day, have concurred in the policy and 
justice of the profession. 

Religion, — In rising again to oflTer 
a few remarks in reply to what has 
been said by my learned friends, I 
shall be as brief as possible, and 
shall th^retbre consider their argu- 
ments under two general heads. First, 
that the old law is, equally with the 
new, a nile for our conduct. Thia^ I 
deny, and I trust the following quota- 
tions will support me in what 1 affirm. 
in 2 Cor. iii: 7. the old law is styled 
^the ministration of death,' wluch, 
¥er. 11. 'was done away;' and the 
new law, ver. 9. *the ministration of 
righteousness.' In Heb. viii. 7, 'For if 
that first covenant had been faultless, 
then should no place have been found 
for the second.' Again, Heb. ix. 9, 10. 
The first covenant ' was a figure for 
the time then present, imposed on 
them until the time of reformation.' 
And in Heb. x. 1. ' For the old law 
having a shadow of good things to 
come, and not the very image of the 
thinspi, can never make the comers 
thereunto periect;' but of the new 
diispeiisatioli it is said ver. 16. ' This 
is the covenant that I will make with 
them afler those days, saith the Lord, 
1 will put my laws into their hearts, 
and in their minds will I write them.' 
These I doubt not will sufficiently 
prove that the present laws have re- 
pealed those oi longer standing and 
more ancient date, and consequently 
are those which we are bound to obey. 
-But let me not be understood by these 
remarks to derogate from the merits 
of those good men, who, living under 
a dispensation less pure than our own, 
practised the profession which for us 
is illegal; many of them pierced 
througb the darkness which enveloped 
them, looked with the eye of ^th*, 
looked into (bturity, and inhaled the 
fery spirit of the gospel precepts. 
The second objection is the necessity 
pf the profession. Are we then to do 



evil that good may come I Admit that 
it is illegal, and the necessity of it 
vanishes. If we are to allow that 
precaution or retaliation is a sufficient 
excuse for committing murder, then 
instead of our laws opposing a barrier 
to vice, crimes of the greatest turpi- 
tude may be tolerated whenever tlie 
plea of necessity ca-i bs obtained. 
To one who considers the uncertainty 
of time, the transient advantages 
and fading honours of this world ; to 
one who looks forward to a future 
state of being, where, endless misery 
shall be the punishment of vice, ana 
eternal happmess the reward pf vir- 
tue ; there can be no sufficient induce- 
ment to commit a crini^, that he may 
preserve his life, which he holds on 
so precarious a tenure. The dreadful 
atrocities of War cannot be well 
pleasing in the sight of Him, whose 
tender mercies are over all his works ; 
we must not seek for protection from 
War, we must look to a far superior 
•power, recollecting that * Except the 
Lord build tiie house, thev labour in 
vain that build it ; except the Lord 
keep the city, the watchman waketh 
but in vain.' " The actions of nian are 
indeed impotent; tliough he spread 
devastation throiigh many states, and 
dictate laws to surrounding nations, 
though he rule with a rod oliron, and 
make his name a terror to his sub^ 
jects, yet by a thousand different ways 
may he be brought to acknowledge 
that the 'Most High ruleth in the 
kingdoms of men, and giveth them to 
whomsoever he will.' To enter into 
all the minor arguments which have 
been brought forward would be nejed- 
less. I have shewn from tlie uner- 
ring standard of truth, that we cannot 
enter into the Rervice of War, without 
excluding from the government of 
the world (as far as lies in our power) 
the sole Arbiter ol* the universe. IK, 
my lord, there is no superintending 
power to direct the affairs of nVen,- 
if the soul is not immortal, if there is 
no 'fearful lookirig for of judgment,' 
if murder and violence are lionour- 
able, if tlie leelings of our nature ro^ 
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volt Bol at onidty, if tke Goopd i» « 
|i9 aod virtue a flis)pa)6e), tb^n ia tb^ 
iffofessioH ^ Wair strictly birfiri, 

highly merkorioiMi «b4 « 8^a^ U^^ 

in^to mankind; but if the conlTfivy 

.ef this be true, we oatunot poiwibly 

. find a system more iUegal, .mor^iii»* 

just, or more rebeJOlioiicr tonraidi! Crod ; 

since il violates the law, the feeliil§9s 

of human, nature, asd the dyil inati- 

^tutions of nations ; plaee^ its ooiift- 

dence in the arm of flesh, and aa^unes 

to itself the perogattve of heaven. 

The case beinf^ new closed) evei^ 
one a{)pQared anxious to discover 
^>vhat impression the iwlj of Cfaffists- 
anity 's Counsel had mede.on the mii^ 
of the Judge : it was very observable 
that many of the audience cast a 
scornful look on Religion, aa he re^ 
SAwed his seat; aqd even some of 
.those who had studied more attentive^ 
ly the sacred code, seemed hardly 
wiUing to allow ibe justioe of his re^ 
marks; wh^the atteation of aHwas 
arrested by the Chief Justice addvesa- 
thecourt to the ibllowing effect: 
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'^ The vastimnortanceof this miea- 
tiooy and the celUson of opinion which 
e&ists uDon the subject, baa kd me 
to give tbe pWdings my oMt smous 
attention; and although the aigii*- 
ments adduced by the respective cenn- 
ael, place it in very opposite points 
of view, I have endeavoured to arrive 
at a decision unbiassed by any motiire 
but what should actuate ^e breast of 
an impaitial judge. Christianity has 
very properly rested bis case upon 
those laws by which, as followers of 
the Son of God, we profess to b^ 
guided : contending, and jasfly eonr 
lending, that the old code was ahro- 
gated and annulled, except indeed 
tbat admirable eompendium given ta 
Moses on the mount, and whieh is 
expressly recapitulated and toeorpo^ 
rated in the new code. The coansd 
for War bave laid considerable stress 
up<m the declaration of Christ, 'if my 
kingdom were of this worid,tbenwottM 
my servants %ht,'thenceinferrfng that 
tb^ kk^oms of this woiid are 8Wk> 



tiQped in tb^ piefiwsloil; but this psi^ 
lion is ante^abl^: they apfkea^ Ip 
bave iei^otten the proelaraatioa oC t 
tbe seventh anfel^ aa tecariM i« ' 
Rev. xi, 1& 'f\^ kiHgdems of this 
world are heeoeae the kingdoms of 
ouK Lord, and of bisChris^ i and he 
•diall i)eign for evev and ev^/ - The 
objeotioi)^ wbieb Neeessity.bas urged 
Are certaMy very plaiafiibie, apd may 
bave a|»peared to be qonclusive ; b^ 
Religion has answered tbem on that 
broad and general ground, MJach nf 
pther advocate baa done : if nothuag 
more had been addneed tham {Jumfh 
nity and Reaaon have bcotigbt^ ier»> 
ws«44 then I should briy# felt H mf 
duty to hojire deeid^d. that in soipc 
very eMtr^m-dmur^ ^oset theproftia- 
sion of War t(?«&lawfid ; bvt tbe aiwr 
VientB'of ReUgion are iiiia9afsenMb)^ 
Aey are fonnded en um^baiifefiMe 
truths thev willremam wbe» tbe sei^ 
sons shall cease, aiyi Mjill sucv^ the 
wreck ef natai^ An emin^ wotQT 
very jiiiidy obaeFvea» ' It } sbei^d be 
held as an eternal truth, tha^.wbat is 
Bior^y wfong^ canf ot be poiiliea% 
rig^' But theie iaaAotber principle 
on which n\^f epinion ia ii^altendMv 
IUed»r^ prmeiple aitperier te m 
worldly p|^qy,4o every bumai) iBtHkh 
tut|DB„ tp pufltous <^ tjbeniast rem^fe 
atttiquity^ and that iai Tbi^ ntdiat ftoi 
has prdubited, man has ne-antbeiily 
to sanction*, On these greunds tber^ 
f«^ I ^ve it aa my opinion^ that the 
professMm of War isdecidedl;^ iUetfsyL 

A Plan for the Aholitiou of Piraqft- 

Tb« mimerouB instances id Tfirwsj^ 
and of execatioBS far the eriniA, db- 
maqd a. solemn inqnby r eapeeti ug 
tbe best means far aboUsbing tbe 
e^. But to apply sieans to tbe best 
advantage far the anppfessien er im- 
moval of (be evil, it is wipiwtant that 
its natture, its eaases, aadite extod^ 
riiotdd be well understoed. 

IHetirataaries. infaam as diat r«B4JCt 
is '' tiie act or practice of lobfaiag 
en Ae sea," and that a rauns S 
"a sea robber." ) 



laie MlaitioA exteHk io «H uBJud ttett fenned an aUnittoe wiA iiorav 

tepred&lioiis en the aeu^ wliaiier bf iad invaded Britaiii^-Hnade a con- 

IH» indnrkbttl, a fear aaaooiateiiy ev ^pMStof & past ai' ^e ooaiitrf, and 

a }aLagib c^Hmpmy^^wkeiket yaibotA anomed the title of King^^aBd mmi 

licsiHeoirhjorder of&gmnenmeiit*^ to acknowlodged hy his iblbii^ra. 

bj AJgMiiea, Eiuvpeaiis or Am^ Suppote aJaothat in every stage of hia 

facaoB-^by Jieatheai, MahoaietaBBy advanceMtitt he pvacdaed depredation 

or Cfaristiaiuk The irUe basinesa and maltipMed miickiefe aocordin|^ to 

robbeny, in all its horrid the increase of his adherents :*««At 



fimas, ia clearly and justly included what staf^ xji his fMrofress did 

in the conunoa and authoariEed de* depredations cease to be piracy ! 

tuition of Piaacy. Of i^hat an ahueno* Had he any more right to practise 

ing extent, then, is the evil for which or aothcMize depiedalion after he be- 

a remedy is aetdBdl . . caase a King^ than he had when a 

PifSLCfy by wfaomaeeverpraotiaed Chief of 50 men, or when wkhoat 

ov licennd, as of the matare of oiSen«- any associate or follower f We (H'e- 

aim war. It is. either perpetrated sumehehadnet, and thai depredation 

Without any provooalion, or unaceMt was piracy, and Mengiat a piral», as 

neffchantB are made ta sullbr for the long as be pcactiBed robbnag on the 

siaa of their rulecs. I« either caae it sea. But, when a King, he had aa 

iawffensive war on the reai suffeveia. good a right to aatkoriae denredatieii 

The practice of piaacy ii of aDcieal as any of hia sttcccsaors ea (lie throne 

Site. It prohafafy erigiMrted in the «f Britain, or as the government of 

shranee. ot one baabarian; and the any ether oowUvy, ** By what 
esami^ wasfollei«ied byediers, tifl 

at basame a w^ll kaomn but honiUe iafest the seas ! " The pirate replie<i» 

puBiitictt. r An enterpfisiHff and sao- >' By the same that youmfest the ani* 



Alexand^ toa piiaUe, ^ do yoa 
It the seas!" The pirate replie(i» 
jr the same that youmfest the ani* 
aesafid piaate inigl^>rea£ly obtaia vi^se^" 1^ was a just aaiawery 
aaaoeiaites, who would aefcnowledge and it is applicable in all siaiilar 



Ibeff Chiail When his fol*- easea Uaheensed pirates may truly 
hmen beoame tery — latioua, and afliia ttmi they bare the aaoMi 



l^siMd an Mablnhaaeiit in« aeme to pvactise depaedatiaa as rulera*— 
nary^ thisii th^ Chief Might aa- lae^ng, that nothing bat an assumed 



lie title and audMiiiay ef a righteaiats in either case. 

l£iiig. Thus Ibe ftuLoa. bands that fisrhaps there is no Chrislian na- 

faraged and eoacpwred Britain had tioa whicSi has not reproached the 

Aaeir Chiels, who beeame Khiga, A%eriiies as ptrotea But what valid 

dRtar haviag subdued the coantry. leason can be gi^^ea %4iy all th^ 

The pnaunt King perhapa ia ahnoit asairitiBae powers are sat liable to the 

eaery country is the aoooessor if not aame reyaoach ! The Algerines m* 

iht deicendteit of soaM anciuMt and 4eed captove me rcba a t vessels from 

nenawned robber oir pinla. stationa with whose govemaient &ey 

Thatoar readern may clearly dia- jure at war; and which of the otfeiet 

«Bra the jastsce of dassinir ali man- asasitine powers does not foUowlh^ 

line depredaliona andfer oie geaersd barbarous example t is it not then 

Mme or Fdiacy^ tet it be suppoael a troths that the reproach, ito abun- 

that Hengiat, tlie Cbttoa, eooMBenced dBn% cast on the Algerines, is at»- 

t obb es y oa the aeas aa a pcitaie juat, or, that all the markiaae pewei% 

HMlifvidiial ; that, after aeirercd, sao- af CtMristendDaai sire hahle to the smne 

cessfol eaploitB, beebtaiaed i¥ea»> oondeamationt 

aoeiales, of whom he was the Cfiief ) Besides, m ewety ^^f&p betweefi 

thait as he eonlmuedhii depsedationa^ ^ l esc Obristiaji natioiis, deesnot each 

hfofoHtowat^indaasadta W*<«4o 5<^^ aeease Hie other ef ^ wobM^** nier^ 

ta i0l^»«4a BOU««to letta, that be chant vesselsl And are not these 
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mutual accusatkuis well founded ? If 
80, what are the perpetrators but 
*' sea robbers 1 " — ^When a merchant 
has his property taken by a pmateer, 
or a public ship of war, is not the 
injustice or injury the same to him, 
as if it had been taken by unlicensed 
pirates ? Does he not justly fix che 
charge of " robbery" on the merciless 
crew who despoiled him of his goods I 
and also on the government that 
licensed the depredation? We be- 
liere that these questions cannot be 
answered in the negative by any 
candid mind. 

Let us again look back to former 
ages. Many of the successful Chiefs 
among pirates and robbers became 
Kings, and thus many petty sove- 
reignties were formed. Tnese Kings 
made war on each other ; the weaker 
were subdued, and the stronger ex- 
tended their dominions. Thus large 
empires originated. Powerful covem* 
ments having been thus established 
by rapine and violence, laws were 
enacted by which these governments 
appropriated to themselves the ex<- 
clusive privilege of depredation; No 
one was now allowed to practise rob- 
bery without an order or license from 
those in power. The very practice 
by which these Kings, or their pre- 
decessors, obtained their dominions, 
was declared to be deserving of death, 
except when authorized by them<i' 
selves. Had they renounced the 
practice on the part of governments, 
and given an example oireformation, 
their laws against piracy might have 
been both commendable and usefuL 
But what shall be thought of men 
who, by severe laws, appropriate to 
themselves the exclusive privilege of 
rapine and manslaughter ! 

Since Kings thus appropriated the 
right of depredation, other govern- 
ments have followed . the example. 
The several Christian governments, 
like piratical Chiefs, have made wars 
on each other, and practised depre- 
dation on a much larger scale wan 
it -has ever been done by unlicensed 
.pirates, iu these horrid wjmts, they 



have employed vast multitude of 
subjects and trained them up to nii«- 
chief. Then, at the close of a war^ 
thousands of these ruined men aie 
dismissed and let loose upon the world 
to provide by rapine for their own 
subsistence. Hence the swarms dT 
thieves, robbers and pvates in time 
of peace. These, being adepts in tbe 
arts of mischief and murder, lead 
others into the snare, and increase 
the number of candidates for state 
prisons and the gallows. 

We may mention another prolific 
source of the evil so much to be de- 
precated. Grovemments have been 
long addicted to war ; and this savage 
business has been so expensive, that 
their revenues have been exhausted 
in works of violence, and in prepara- 
tions for war, instead of being em^ 
ployed for rendering their subjects 
wise, virtuous, peaceable and happyt 
Many of the lower classes of people 
have been educated for the business 
of violence and depredation; and 
others have been suffered to grow 
up in ignorance, idleness and vice. 
Had rulers been unilli»rmly*wise and 
benevolent — had they devoted thw 
revenues to humane and virtuous pur- 
poses, instead of ambition, avmrice 
and revenge — they might long ago 
have banished piracy, in all its forma, 
from the civilized world. Civilized 
world, Alas ! can any world, or anv 
part of a world, < be called civiliiaedf, 
while licensed robbery and murder 
are celebrated as deeds of glory 1 

If the preceding observations on 
the nature, causes and extent of piracj 
are well founded, the principal means 
for its abolition are very obvious. 

First. Let governments openly re* 
nounce those ferms of robbery, \^idi 
have been licjensed, authorized and 
practised by themselves. Three fotms 
of seaprobbery have been practised 
by governments in time ot war:-r 
Licensed privateering — depredations 
by public ships of war on vesseb 
belonging to an enemy's country— 
and' depredations on neutral com- 
meroe. The two first are uniformlj 
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practised in e^ery War between' mari- 
time natibns — the third wajs exten- 
sively-practised both by France and 
Great Britain^ on the commerce of 
our country, [Ametica] during the 
late war between those powers. 

Each of these forms of depredation 
is as perfectly unjust as the repro- 
bated conduct of unlicensed pirates, 
and more extensive in its mischiefs. 
If, then, governments will abolish 
state piracy, and adopt for themselves 
the principles of justice and mercy, 
they will at once put an end to much 
the greater part of the robberies which 
have afflicted the world. Not only 
so, they will abolish the principal 
source of unlicensed piracy, by ano- 
lishing the public scnools in which 
pirates have had their education. But 
should governments still persist in 
their awn forms of depredation, and 
continue their schools of depravity, — 
in vain will it be for them to think 
of abolishing unlicensed piracy — and 
.cruel it will be to fit men for destruc- 
tion, aiid then destroy them without 
mercy ! How many men have already 
perished by the halter, who might 
have lived and died as virtuous, re- 
spectable and useful members of 
society, had they not been ruined in 
govemment^schools of vice ! — At 
whose hands will their blood be 
required! 

Second. Instead of employing their 
revenues to render war popular, and 
to train upmen in the arts of robbery 
and manslaughter, let governments 
direct their attention and employ their 
resources for blessing their subjects 
with virtuous education and useful 
employment. . This course would soon 
diminish the evils of piracy, as it 
would prevent the rising generation 
from forming those dispositions and 
habits which lead to crime and igno- 
minious death. 

Third, Compassion is due to men 
who have been exposed to vice and 
misery by the baneful policy and 
neglects of governments. Perhaps 
there are many who have not yet 
resorted to a course of unlicensed 



robbery, whose eda cation' and hlibik 
have prepared them for such niinous 
enterprises. These should be snatched 
as ' brands from the burning' — placed 
in situations to obtain virtuous in- 
struction, and to acquire a comfortabte 
subsistence by honest means. This 
step would probably prevent acces- 
sions to the number of pirates, and 
save many souls from perdition. Such 
a method for preventing crime would 
probably do more good than all the 
terroris of the most sanguinary laws. 

Many of those who have already 
commenced the practice of piracy, 
might doubtless be recovered by the 
power of kindness and persuasion. 
They are perhaps not more deluded, 
nor more depraved, than the greater 
part of those who have for many 
years been employed in similar acts 
of violence ana depredation, under 
license or by order of governments. 
Some of the pirates may have ad- 
vanced beyond the rea(» of human 
means for their recovery. The num- 
ber of these will be annually de- 
creasing by death; but all that can 
be done should be done to recover 
the wicked from the error of their 
ways. By due exertions to reclaim, 
and proper efforts to prevent recruits, 
the piratical bands may soon be so 
diminished, that the remainder would 
be easily dispersed or subdued. The 
actual injuries which these depraved 
men have sustained by the ruinous 
policy and neglects of govi^mments, 
should not be forgotten in the attempts 
to recover or subdue them. If their 
piratical wars were directed only 
against the persons who have injured 
them, they would have better ground 
to call them defensive wars than go- 
vernments have generally had in their 
wars with each othef . But if those in 
power would give these ruined men 
a fair example of genuine repentance 
and reformation, by openly renounc- 
ing their own forms of depredation, 
it might have a more sajutary in- 
fluence than any step which has yet 
been taken for the suppression of 
piracy. When rulers are prepared 
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to i^ve math im eiumiple, we Inire CMstiASi oonmiMiky. WemmWyhmi 
no dmbt ^»t they wM «ff^ a evet, obierv^, Ihat A« (bill 



ftpeedy and «»l0Bsrre dimmiitioa of <|M8tton viil one day liaine ao in* 

ine *' pradioe of robbing on the sea.'' partial heniag :^--Which ^edervei (be 

It can hardly be too often lepettted, mater i^reoc!h and the heavitf 

that rulers should be as fiobers, and doom^ the pecreift who «aus€i Ml 

go^m with the knudness and soli« <Mldten to lonn habiti of def>redatlon 

dUtde of wise and beneWent parents, and violence ; or the <)hHdrefi, thm 

We ihen ask, I>oes it beoome a fa^ mined, who, when Itrrned out toad 

tber — a Christian father, to edtMOte fer theMsetres, foUow their trade to 

his diiidren in the praotiee of rapina provi^ thetneans of »Dbmtem*e ! 

aiid violence ! And must it not be an Bow forcible and pertinent im 

e-sJtt^me case which wili justify him the lan^age of Wellington's seldiert 

In laking the lives of his children for when about to be liangm fer shoodsg 

inntating his own example-^-and espe^ and robbing the Fren(3li peatsant :-*• 

dally, to 4o tins prior 1o exhibiting ^ Bad hick to theDtfke of We^glofl! 

any •enieace of reformation in him*- He is no Irishman's iriend any w«^ 

sijf! I have killed many a soeve^fFreMR- 

Sfnce the oommenoement of 181^, men by his orders, and when Ljnt 

no less than seven pirates have be^n took it in my head to kill one m M|f 

hanged in Boston; and, from the oiot oooMtne, bvlhe powers, hehm 

nanratives given of them, it appeafs tucked me ap<fer it1^-^o nai^if 

Ihat aU these deluded and hardened the piratasmay perfiaps ja^^nj-** 

men had been pireviously employed We have fobbed many ye^seh hj 

kn spthe form of ^^emment-^l^preh eirder of gdv^drmnent, aM were apl 

'daiimi ! We forbear a full expresi4on f^lauded fer out' deeds ; bat yfkm ilie 

^what we think and feel in ^iew df '^look it in our heads*' to Tob on «tt 

these depkriiliie ftujts, laid leave the '* men uec&mti,^' we were deoiie^ to 

mdijaet to the serkmt f^Ofction of a the gallows t 



Te Con'espondettti, 

TheConUiliotori of the Paper entided ^Christiasiitjr versas Wtet'^ b»rcs«fei« 
to fMW best thanks for their Commonication, whicliy from a persuasion of its genenil 
correctness, is given unaltered^ and entire/ that jt tnifht notsifer deimn^» 

of effect either by caa^esuon or dtvition; ^We donlyt ntt bat oarAeadarsni 

agree withm in thinking the snljeot not alone kigenlonsiy, but v^ry aMy and happflf 

^«<^*«d "Dnrtiam **— << ft, W/'^and numerous oth«r CorrwipowMi* 

shall have onr earliest atteatlta. 
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TO THE FRIENDS OF PEACE. 

Y the merciful and wise regula- of knowledge and virtue cannot be 
tions of Divine ProTidence, true interrupted. The glorious Sun of 



felicity can be enjoyed only in the 
psdhs of virtuous activity. A com- 
pliance with the claims which tender 
relatives, affectionate friends, and 
mankind at large, possess upon our 
time and regard, will best prove the 
sincerity and force of our love for 
tthat Being, whose we are, and whom 
we ought to serve. And all the joys 
of self-indulgence, were they per- 
petual instead of transitory, shrink 
into perfect insignificance before the 



Eternal Truth has arisen upon the 
World, and will shine brighter and 
brighter unto the perfect day. 

Who is there, bearing the name 
of Christian, that does not rejoice at 
his lot being cast in an age so in- 
teresting and important*! — Who. is 
there that, while he muses upon 
these things, can avoid feeling the 
fire of zeal bum in his bosom, — and 
is not impelled eagerly to inquire 
how his time, — ^his talents, — his pro* 



exalted and ever-enduring bliss of perty, can be rendered actively sub- 
the disinterested and philanthropic servient to the great work of re- 



Christian. 

During many periods in the his- 
tory of the Christian Church, oppor^ 
tunities for advancing the intellectual 
improvement and the permanent fe- 
ficity of the human mind, were few 
in number, contracted in their nature, 
and opposed by insurmountable ob- 
stacles. /But in the present day, 
a ^de and an effectual door has 
been graciously opened for the eman- 
cipation of Man from ignorance, 



generating the world ! . 

The principles from which these 
emotions emanate are truly God-like ! 
Though infinitely inferior in degree, 
yet they resemble in their nature the 
benignant regards of our Heavenly 
Father, whose tender mercies are 
over all his works. How delight- 
ful is it to recollect, that there are 
so many excellent persons in differ- 
ent religious Societies, who are ani- 
mated by views and desires thus 



luperstition, and vice, With all their noble, and who, being purified from 

attendant sorrows; aM no obe will the dross of party and prejudice, 

Be able to shut it. The progress have direded^ all their thoughts and! 
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affections to the welfare and happi- 
ness of their fellow men. 

Among the various isubjects which 
occupy the attention of the warm- 
hearted Christian, there are not many 
of greater consequence, and not on^ 
of a more 'amiable character, than 
that for which the Peace Society has 
been instituted ; and to the promotion 
of which our pages have ever been 
devoted. 

Stimulated by no party feeling, and ^ 
desiring to breathe only the benign 
spirit of the Saviour, the friends- of 
Peace do not entertain any doubt 
§,s to the. ultimate success of the 
<iause in which they are eipbarked. 
But in the strong conviction of its 
loveliness, authority, and value, they 
cannot but feel a generous impatience 
for its more extensive diffusion. — 
They cannot but wonder that all the 
disciples of Christ are not anxious to 
press forward, and to enrol them- 
selves among the advocates for per- 
inanent and universal Peace ! 

As it is possible these lines may 
meet the eye of some one among 
many pious and devoted Christians, 
who have not yet given to this sub- 
ject the attention which it deserves, 
we feel desirous at the present tinjie 
of briinging to his recollection the great 
importance given in the Scriptures to 
the spirit of TJnion, which ought to pre- 
vail in the professed disciples of Jesus. 

In that affectionate and last address, 
which the blessed Redeemer delivered 
to his disciples previous to his ap- 
prehension, one of the most striking 
points is the earnest desire he felt 
for their perfect union. " Thjs is 
my commandment,*' sai(l he, as if he 
woidd give it all possible forcie, " that 
ye love one another, a$ I Imvn hn^ 
yofc/' And le$t it shpuld esci^ 



their recollection, or not prtduce suf- 
£cient effect upon their minds, he 
immediately afterwards repeats the 
admonition, '^ These things I com- 
mand you, That ye love one another." 
A short tii|ie befofie the arrival of 
Judas, how earnestly does he pray 
for their future union ; " And now I 
-*am no more in this world, but these 
are in the world, and I come to thee. 
Holy. Father, keep through thine own 
name those whom thou hast given me, 
that they may be one as we are." 
Nor is this sublime and affecting 
prayer 0oi^ned to his apostles and 
to the first disciples, but it embraces 
Christians of all future ages. *' Nei- 
ther pray I for these alone, but for 
them also which shall believe on me 
through their word, that they aU mty 
be oney that the world may believe 
that thou hast sent me." This spirit 
of union and affection, he affirms 
elsewhere, will constitute the pro- 
minent characteristic of their disci- 
pleship. " By this shall all men 
know that ye are my disciples, if ye 
have love one towards another." 

If then it be the imperious duty of 
all the followers of Jesus Christ to he 
one with each other, even as their 
great Master was one wifli his Father^ 
if this perfect.spirit of love and union 
be essential to their discipleship, hoif 
is it possible that nations, calling them- 
selves Christians, can ever engage 
in mortal strife ytrifli each other 1 and, 
as the Ipve whidi {inimates tbemi i$ to 
be the witness of their belonging to 
him, so the converse of the proposi- 
tion is awfully true,. " By .th(a sbalj 
all men know that ye die not my dif? 
ciples^ if jje have not /of?e towards on^ 

another !" Jt cannot be neoe^wy te 
prove that th% nations of Christen- 
dom have not been nmjeir tb^ ipfl^enpt 
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<f the spirit 6f love, in the dreadful 
irttrt in which thev have been mo* 
tually engaged. 

The advocates for defensive war 
will probably maintain, that these 
reasonings can only apply to con- 
tests betweeii those nations which 
{>rofes8 the name of Christ, and do 
fiot preclnde them from carrying on 
wars ivith infidels and barbarians. 
Taking these precepts of the Saviour 
in the letter merely, the force of the 
objection is admitted; but if the 
govemmenU and nations of Europe 
Only, ptofes^g Christtanityt would 
unitedly agree to observe this essen^* 
tial command of Christ in reference to 
each other, (he permanent tranquillity 
pf the world would not be far distant. 



WAT£BL0O. 

To the Editot of the Herald of Peace, 

' Sir,— I am a Frenchman lately 
landed in England. I am a friend 
of lay jrace : as a Frenchman and a 
phl]aBduft)pist I address you* 
- In* one of my wanderings through 
the eai^ital of England, I crossed a 
magaiBeent bridge* I paid a penny 
for Ihis privilege; I concluded in 
eonseqiience, that this fine piece of 
architecture had been lately erected* 
I hkd hardly crossed the Thames 
wfaetai I inquired its name; the re* 
ply was, WaterUxo Bridge. 

The word grated on my feelings 
as a Fienehman : it brought to my 
nkida aeries c^mountfal rec^lectionB. 

As a philanthropist, it distressed me 
more severely. Why should na-» 
tional diapntes and national hatred be 
thos perpetuated by insulting monu^ 
mentSy adorned with injurious and 
mproadifBl nanvesl Is it thus, I 
exdaimed, that the seeds of discord 
are to be scattered ] Is it thuis that 
Ifae benevolent efforts of individuab^ 
the noble crusades of public bodies 
against war and maery^ are to be 
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etenndly firusfa'ated] There ara 
surely objects better worthy of cele«i 
bration than the triumphs of war. 

I recollected however that my 
country had first given this dan-* 
gerous example, in the column of 
the Place Yenddme; but its name 
is not insulting or sanguinary. The 
bridges on the Seine : they too have 
divested themselves of their, inhos^ 
pitable and unholy titles. 

Will not England imitate our ex-^ 
ample? Shall her noblest tnonu** 
ments be consecrated to the memory 
of feuds and discords, of devastation 
and death? ; 

Adversity and experience are the 
stem instructors of nations as well as 
of individuals : . . . The deltision which 
crowned the conqueror is beginning 
to dissipate : . « . Austerlitz and WateN 
loo will be equally blots in the page 
of history^ L. 



Third Apnual Report of the Tnvi* 
stoch Auxiliary Peace Society. 

Wb congratulate the public on the 
increase that has taken place in the' 
number of subscribers this year, which 
has advanced from thirty to seventy-< 
three, and on the improved amount of 
the subscriptions, bemgirom 10/. 15«. 
to 19/. 7f. In addition to this, we 
believe we may confidently affirm, 
that the principles on which the in* 
stitution IS founded have, by the cir<« 
culation of tracts, and the indirect iuf 
fluence of your Society, aided by the 
active exertions of a Ladies' Associ* 
ation, instituted since our last annual 
meeting, taken a deeper root, and 
lyeen more widely diffused in this 
neigfabQurhood than in any form^ 
year. 

Difficulties and opposition must be 
expected, and diould always be an- 
ticipated, where an attempt is made 
to propagate opinions that may in ai^iy 
degree assume a novel aspect; but 
especially when those opinions run 
counter to the prejudices of educa- 
tion^ and stand: opposed to the d%- 
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pTHved passtons and aatural propoi* beliere and put their tnist hi Gody 
ttties of man. nay, to live by faith, not fearing wha^ 

While we beheve the reasoning man can do unto them, while at the 
faculty, when rightly exercised, in- same time they so tar fear them that 
dependent of Christian light, would can only kill the body, as to violate 
pomt out the atrocity and impolicy of the plainest precepts of the Grospel, 
all vrar, though it could impart no rather than nsk the loss of any tem- 

Eower to remove its source from the poral or imaginary good ? 
earts of men ; and while we have We hope these considerations will 
before us the unqualified protests of have weight, especially with those 
enlightened and devout Heathens, who by pecuniary aid assist to support 
aeainst the custom and spirit of shed- and extend the pacific doctrine, fully 
dm^ human blood; we cannot but convinced that the consistent aiM 
with increasing importunity reeom- habitual exemplification of it will 
mend the subject to the attention of effect far more than can ever be done 
all those who pirofess to be followers by any other means* 
of Him who suffered for us, leaving us A late writer observes, that " Wai? 
an example that we should follow his is one great crime/' It is not so much 
steps, ' who, when he was reviled, a violation as a repeal of the laws oi 
reviled not again , when he suffered morality and of God ; the precepts 
he , threatened not, but committed of the Bible are directly opposite (b 
himselfto him who judgeth righteously,' the maxims of war. Tnefundamen- 
and who commanded that we should tal rule of the first is to do good, of 
^ love our enemies, and do good to them the latter to inflict injuries ; the former 
that hate and despitefuUy use us.' commands us to succour the oppres- 
And further declared, that it is in- sed, the latter to overwhelm the de^ 
Gumbent on his disciples that they fenceless ; the former teaches men to 
keep his commandments. love their enemies, the latter to make 

Can such persons, we would ask, themselves terrible even to strangers. 
be consistent, while they directly or The rules of morality will not suffer 
indhrectly countenance or encourage us to promote the dearest interest by 
the practice of war, and at the same falsehood; the maxims of warap- 
time profess to give their unqualified plaud it, when employed in the de- 
assent to tliis weighty and all-impor- struction of others. The Bible says,* 
tant declaration, *• If any man have Thou shalt not kill ; War says, Thou 
not the spirit of Christ, he is none of shalt kill The greater number, the 
his?' We will leave it to that righ-* more glorious, 
teous principle of moral truth, im- The Bible commands. Thou shalt 
plantea in tne heart of man by his not steal ; plunder is of War both 
Maker, to determine. We believe cause and consequence. The Gos- 
we shall not go beyond the bounds pel says. Overcome evil with good ; 
of Christian charity and truth, if we but War exhorts to subdue evil by 
affirm it to be essential to the Chris- greater evil, and more tremendous 
tian character, that the principles of malignity. The one says, Bless thai 
lev^ige and retaliation, much more that curse you, do good to them that 
those of aggression^ be removed firom hate yon ; and the other. Carry out- 
the human heart, and give place to rage, misery, and murder amon^ 
the noble feelings of meekness, gen- those who have excited no anger, m« 
ileness, forbearance, and brotherly flicted no injury. Who shall mim 
kindness ; and where this is effectedf, these principles coincide ! The plaii 
what becomes of War and all its ao- question is, does the conunand of a 
complishments ! superior justify a violation of the hm 

We would inquire, Where is the of God f If it does for the Idre^ 
cmisiitency of tfi^te who prdess to soldier, it doea also for the hired as. 
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sanui. Suppose a man were to go to defence are those recomitteiided^ bj 

oee plaee, and shoot a person whom in&Uible Wisdom, to overcome evil, 

he never saw before ; then to a second, with good, to obviate a threatened in- 

and stab another by whom he was jury by overtures of kindness, to pre*' 

never injured; then to a third, and ventthe recurrence of injuries inflicted 

bum another in his own house. What by returning acts of beneficence. The 

would all this be but repeated and experiment has been often made, and 

atrocious murder ? Would its moral has been found as often, successful, 

diaracter be changed by the command Thus 'the meek shall inherit the 

of a prince, mhuster, or general I eardi, and shall delight himself in the 

None but thosewho are grossly blinded abundance of peace; and though a 

by prejudice will answer in the af« thousand fall at his side, and ten Siou* 

fimuUive. Indeed we confidently pre- sand at his right hand, the evil shall 

some, that could the film of prejudice not come nigh him, because he hath, 

be once removed from the eye of the made the Lord his refuge, and the 

mind, the ohject of your Society would^ Most High his habitation.' 

in a great degree, be accomplished ; 

lis principles, we are sure, would ■•' 

then be .'e«)gniKd and adopted by j^^ ^^.^ . j^^ 

all the fnends of humamty and trutlu ^^ 

We are awaire that an objection ap- .... It is wonderful with what 

parently formidable may be, and coolness and indifference the greater 

sometimes is, brought forward by per- part of mankind see war commenced. 

sons whose benevolence and love of Those that hear of it at a distance, 

truth is indisputable, namely. That a or read of it in books, but have never 

feeUng or principle of self-defence is presented its evils to their minds, coi^ 

implanted in man by Mb Maker, and sider it as little more than a splendid 

that if it be incumbent an the pr(h> ^ame, a proclamation, an army, a 

fessors of Christianity practicalty to battle, and a triumph. Some indeed 

beinfinencedby the principles taught must perish in the most successful 

Inf your Society, it would be opposing field, but they die upon the bed of 

the Authfyr of Nature and the Author honour, resign their lives amidst the. 

of Christianity to each other. This joys of eonquest, and, Jilled with 

objection is plausible ; but it should Engkmd's ghry, smile in death. 

be noticed, that the propriety of self- The life of a modem soldier is ill 

drfence, in every case where an in- represented by heroic fiction. War 

jury is either inflicted or even threat has means of destruction more fop- 

tened, is not called in question ; but midable than the cannon and the 

die subject in dispute is, as to the sword. Of the thousands and ten 

means of self-defence that should be thousands that perished in our late 

had recourse to by all who profess to contests with France and Spain, a 

believe in the existence and universal very small part ever felt the stroke of 

providence of that God, m whose an enemy; the rest lanflruished in 

hands are the hearts of all men, who tents and ships, amidst damps and, 

maketh the wrath of man to praise putrefaction ; pale, torpid, spiritless,^ 

hbn, and the remainder of that wrath and helpless ; gasping and groaning, 

restrains ; who when a man's ways unpitiea among men, made obdurate 

please the Lord, maketh even his by long continuance of hopeless mi- 

^endes to be at peace with him ; sery, and were at last whehned vx 

who protected Danid even among pits, or heaved into the ocean, with- 

lions, because he trusted in him. out notice and without remembrance., 

Again, let the experiment be tried, By iucommodious incampments and 

and it will in the aggr^Eate be feund unwholesome stations, where courage 

fliat the most suoceMftd means of is useless, and oiterpriaa impmcCf- 
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cable, leets itm sUently dispeopled^ 
dud armies sluggii^ly melted awaj. 

Thus is a people gradually ex« 
hattsted, for the most part with littlei 
dfilgcti The wars of cirilized nations 
mdiereryslow changes in the sys- 
tem of empire. The public perceive 
scarcely any alteration but an in- 
crease of debt ; and the few indivi- 
duals who are benefited, are not 
supposed to have the clearest right to 
their advantages. If he that shared 
the danger enjoyed the profit, and 
after bleeding in the battle grew rich 
by the victory, he might shew his 
gains without envy. But at the con- 
clusion of a ten years' war, how are we 
recompensed for the death of mul- 
titudes and the expense of millions, 
but by contemplating the sudden 
gloiies of paymasters and agents, con- 
tractors and commissaries, whose 
eqtdpag^ shine like meteors, and 
nmose palaces rise like exhalations ! 

These are the men who, withoutr 
viftue, labour, or hazard, are growing 
rich as their country is impoverished ; 
tbey rejoice when obstinacy or am<*> 
bifion adds Another year to slaughter 
atid devastation, and laugh from their 
dbsks at bravery and science, while 
Hney are adding figure to figure and 
dpher to cipher, hoping for a new 
contract from a new armament, and 
computing the profits of a siege or 
teinpest Johnson, faUdcmd Idands. 



' *«--.. When at length Hyder All 
found that he had to do with men* 
who either would sign no convention, 
or whom no treaty and no signature 
could bind, and who were the de- 
termined enemies of human inter- 
6ourse itself, he decreed to make the 
<j6untry possessed by these incorri- 
gible and predestinated criminals a 
memorable example to mankind. 
He resolved, in the gloomy recesses 
of a ikiind capacious of such things, 
to leave the whole Carnatic an ever- 
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kisting' monument of veiigeance, and 
to put perpetnal desolabon fts a bar^ 
rier between him and those AgaitisC 
whom the faith which holds the moral 
elements of the world together was 
to protection. He became at lengft 
so confident of his force, so collected 
in his ndight) that he^hade no secret 
Whatever of his dreadful resolvdon. 
Having tenninatefd his disputes wiih 
ffevery enemy, and every rival, who 
buried their mutual animosities fti 
their common detestation against the 
creditors of the Nabob of Arcot, he 
drew from "every quarter, whatever a 
savage ferocity aovid add to his n^w 
rudiments in me arts of destruction ; 
and compounding all the materials of 
futy, havoc, and desolation into one 
black cloud, he hung for a while on th^ 
declivities of the mountains. Whilst 
die authors of all these evils were idly 
and stupidly gazmg on this menacing 
meteor, which blackened all theh* 
horiion, it suddenly burst, and poumd 
down the whole of its contents upoii, 
the plains of the Carnatic. Then 
ensued a scene of woe, tlk» like of 
which no eye had seen, no heart, 
concmved, and which no tongue can 
adequately tell. AH the horrors of 
war before known or heard of, wm^ 
mercjr to that new havoc. A storm 
of universal fire blasted every fieM, 
consumed every house, destroyed 
every teinple. The miserable in- 
habitants flying from their flaming, 
villages, in part were Maugfatered; 
others, without Ylsgard to sex, to age, 
to the respect of rank, or sacredness 
of fanction ; fethers torn from chil- 
dren, iimbuids firoiii wives, enveloped 
i« a whirlwilid of cavalry, and amidst 
the goading spears of didvens, a»d 
the trampling of pursuing horses, 
were swept into captivity, iti an wh 
known and hostile land. Those i^ 
were aUe to evide this tempest fled 
to Ae walled dti^; but esCifHng 
firom fire, swoid, aitd eadle, ttey fell 
into the jaws of famine. 

For ^ glrti s ttn months, iHflioiit in* 
termiBsion, Ite destmetfon ragedfirma 
the fBles of Madna; to Ite gates of 
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Tafi^re ; and soconpletely did thete certiun safety, whicHit^-en«iijty j» nol 

foastein in theip art, Hyd«r Ali, and of consideration enoiigU to interrupt j 

his more ferocious son, absolve them- ^^r it i^ peculiar in the make of f^ 

^Ives of their impions vow, that when brave man to have hi^ friends seem 

the Bfitisfa ^inies traversed, as they nauch above him, )m enemies much 

did, the Camatie for hundreds of miles below him, 

in all directions, through the whole Yet ihouglj the neglect of our en€s 

line of their march they did not see mies may, so intense a forgiveness 

one man, not one woman, not one »» the love of them is pot to be ia the 

child, not one fottr-foot9d beast of least accounted for by the force ^f 

any description whatever. One dead constitution, but is ^. mor^ spiritual 

uniform silence > reigned over the and refined meral, introduced by Hii* 

ivhole region." Burke's Speech an ^^o ^^ ^^ ^oee that persecuted 

tfie Debts of the Nabob of Arcot. Mm J yet very justiy delivered to |»i, 

when we consider ourselves ofiet^den^ 

*^ and to be forgiven on the reasonable 

Om n»^/;«s.» ^™* ®^ forgiving ; for who can a«K 

un jjuemng. ^^^^ ^^ ^^ ^^^ bestpw, especially 

[The following excellent paper on Duel- when that gift is attended with ^ 

ling, written by Steele, appeared iu the redempti(H[i from the cruellest slavery 

Guardian No, 20, April 3, 1713. We make to the most acceptable freedom ] For 

no apology for inserting it entire.] when the mind is in conteoa^lattiop 

lUyenge, vhich stiU we find Of reVCUge, all its thottghtS miU^ 

The weakest frailty of a feeble mind. CrmA. BWOly be tortured witfa th^ allteiliat^ 

All gallantry and &shion, one P^ng* of rancour, envy, halted, and 

would imagine, should rise out of the indignation ; and they who prpfesjs 

religion and laws of that nation where- a »weet in the enjoyin^t of it, cet^ 

in they prevail; but, ala^! in this tainly never felt the consunmiate bliss 

kingdom, gay characters, and those 9^ reconciliation. At such an in*- 

which lead in the pkasure and in- stant the ialse ideas we received 

clinationa of the fashionable world, unravel, and the sbyness, the diitmit; 

ajre such as are readiest to practise the secret scorns, and all the , baae 

crimes the most abhorrent to nalitre, aatisiactiops men had in each other's 



and ccmtradictory to our faith. A foults and misfortunes, are dispelled. 

Christian and a gentleman are made and their soulii appear in their native 

inconsistent appeHations of the saipe whiteness, without tiie least streak 

person; you are not to expect eternal of that malice or distaste which 

life, if you do not forgive injuries ; sullied tiiem: and perhaps those very 

and your mortal life is unfiomfertable, actions, which, when we looked at 

if you are not ready to conynit a them in the oblique glance with whidi 

murder in resentment for «m iaikmt : hatred 4<A always see things, were 

fiirgood sense as well aa religion is borrid and odious, when onserved 

so utterly banished the woiU, that with honest and open eyes, are beau- 

liken glory in their very paasions, and ieous and ornamental, 

pursue trifles with the utmost veuf But if men are averse tons in the 

l(^anee ; so little do. they know thait most violent degree, and we can never 

to forgive is the moat arduous pitch bring tbem to an amieable temper, 

bum AH witere can arrive at. A coward then indeed we are to exert an ob- 

h^ ^Aen fought, a oowaid has often atinate opposition to tiiem ; mid never. 

G^qqaered, M ^ a coward never forp let the malioe of enr enemies have 

|li?e,' TW power of doiBg thai flows so efibc^ual an advantage over us, 

poqi a atrength of aoiil censdous of as to^eseape oiup good-will. For th^ 

its own force ; whence 4t dxaws ^ negleded ajoMl despked tenets of re^ 
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ligion are %o generous, and in so as they are in nature and the sight 
transcendent and heroic a manner of heaven, not as they are gilded or 
disposed tor public good, that it is sullied by accident or fortune, 
not in a man's power to avoid their It were to be wished that all men 
influence; for the Christian is as much of sense would think it worth their 
inclined to your service when your while to reflect upon the dignity of 
enemy, as the moral man when your Christian virtues ; it would possibly 
friend. enlarge their souls into such a con- 
But the followers of a crucified tempt of what fashion and prejudice 
Saviour must root out of their hearts have made honourable, ttiat their 
all sense tiiat there is any thing great duty, inclination, and honour, would 
and noble in pride or haughtiness of tend the same Vay, and make all thdr 
B^rit ; yet it wiU be very difficult to lives an umform act of religion and 
tfk that idea in our touls, except we virtue. 

can think as worthily of ourselves, As to the great catastrophe of this 

when we practise the contrary virtues, day,* on which the Mediator of the 

We must learn, and be convinced, world suffered the greatest indignities 

that there is something sublime and and death itself for the sahration 

heroic in true meekness and humility, of mankind, it would be worth gentle- 

for they arise from a great, not a men's consideration, whether from 

grovelhng idea of things ; for as cer- his example it would not be proper 

taiidy as prkk proceeds from a mean to kill all inclinations to revenge ; 

«nd narrow view of the little advan- and examine whether it would not 

lages about a man's self, so meekness be expedient to receive new motions 

is founded on the extended contem* of what is great and honourable, 

plation of the place we bear in the This is necessary against the day 

tmiverse, and^a just observation how wherein He who died ignominiously 

little, how empty, how wavering, are for us ' shall descend from heaven to 

t)ur deepest resolves and counsels, be our )udge, in majesty and glory.^ 

And as to a well taught mind, when How vrill the man who shall die By 

you have said an haughty and proud the sword of pride and wrath, and in 

man, you have spoke a narrow con* contention with his brother, appear 

^eption, little spirit, and despicable before Him, at *' whose presence na« 

carriage ; so when you have said a tare shall be in an agony, and the 

man is meek and humble, you have great and glorious bodies of light be 

acquainted us that such a person has obscured ; when the sun sh^l be 

arrived at the hardest task in the darkened, the moon turned into blood, 

world, in an universal observation and allthepowers of heaven shaken; 

round him, to be quick to see his when the neavens themselves shall 

own iaults, and other men's virtues, pass away with a gmat noise, and the 

«nd atthe heieht of pardoning every elements dissolve with fervent heat; 

man sooner man himself; you have when the earth also, and all the woits 

41so given us to understand, that to that are therein, shall be burnt up!' 

treat nim kindly, sincerely, and re- What may justly damp in our 

spectfnlly, is but a mere justice to minds the diabolical madness which 

him that is ready to do us the same prompts us to decide our petty atii- 

offioes. This temper of soul keeps mosities by the hazard of eternity, is, 

us always awake to a just sense of that in that one act the criminal does 

thmgs, teaches us that we are as well not oidy hicfaly offend, but forces 

akin towwms as to angels; and as himself into £e presence of his jadg(d) 

notUng is above these, so is notfiing that is certainly his case who dies hi 

below those. It keeps our ullde^- a duel I cannot but repeat it, be 

4standing tight about us, so that all ' i i.. ■. .■.>,, ,, ,^jl^ 

thmgs appear to ^s great or little, « His paper U dated oa Good-Fridi^ 
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diatdi^ in a due) knowingly oflTends 
God, and in- that very action rashes 
into his offended presence. Is it pos- 
siUe fot the heart of Aian to <*onceive 
a more terrible image than that of a 
departed spirit in this condition? 
Could we but suppose it has just left 
its body, and struck with the terrible 
reflection that to atoid the laughter 
<»f fools, and being the by-wori of 
idiots, it has now precipitated itself 
i«to the din of demons, and the 
bowlings of eternal despair, how 
willingly now would it suffer the im- 

Citatioa of fear and cowardice, to 
we one moment left not to tremble 
in vain ! 

The scriptures are Aill of pathetical 
aild warm pictures of the condition 
«f an happy or miserable futurity; 
and, I am confident, that the frequent 
reading of them would make the way 
to an nappy eternity so agreeable and 
pleasant, that he who trieft it will 
ind the difficulties, which he before 
suHered in shunniug the allurements 
of vice, absorbed in the pleasttre he 
will take in the pursuit of virtue :' 
and how happy inust that mortal be, 
who thinks nimself in the favour of 
an Almighty, and can think of death 
as a thing which it is an infirmity not 
tudedre! 



To tire Editor. 



Anecdote^ 



• As a warm and sincere friend of 
the cause of the Peace Society, 1 am 
^nrethe reader of the Herald of Peace 
tdll hear with pleasure of the good 
success of those who labour in its 
cause, though that success may at 
prc^nt be no more than the turning 
andd die sword of a single op|>onent 
I will not therefore apologize for 
sending die following Anecdote, which 
has recently come to my knowledge. 

Some time since a Member of the 
Peace Society presented a set of the 
Society's Tracts to a gentleman of his 
acquaintance— He read the pam- 
phlets with attention, aiid, after se- 
riously considering the argmnent» 
they contaki, became so conriaesd 
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of th6 unlawftilness of War and of 
the use of all weapons of destruction, 
that he packed up a brace of Pistols 
which he possess^, and sent them tor 
a friend, requesting he would sell 
diem, and expend the money they. 
produced in the purchase of Peace 
Society Tracts for distribution. His 
friend howeter was of opinion, that 
in disposing of them to another per- 
son he would seeni in some measure 
to sanction their use: it is therefore^ 
intended not to sell them, but the 
party is recommended to send them 
to the depdt of the Peace Society, 
where they would doubtless be pre- 
^rved as honourable trophies of suc- 
cess in this peaceful campaign. The 
conquests at which we aim must be 
achieved by slow degrees. We do 
not yet raise the shout of Victory ; but 
we have cause to rejoice with thank- 
fulness at the good which has even 
now been effected. The little grain 
of mustard seed has been sown, and 
shall we not acknowledge that a bles- 
sing hath evidently rested on it ? It 
has already germinated, and put forth 
those first shoots which give promise 
of its future vigour and fruitfuln^ss. 

P- 

War inconmtent with Christianity. 

[We kave bqen; favoured with the fol- 
lowhig copy of a '' Xietter from a Member 
9f the Bath Auxiliary' Peace Society, lo 
a Correspondent in Bristol." If it be the 
first time that he has sent us a communi- 
cation, wflhopeitwiU be the precursor, 
of many ethers.] 

Respdcted Friend, — Although I wa^* 
prevented by various en^agemerit^f 
from paving immediate attention to 
thy letter of the 22d February, 1 con- 
sider the subject to which it relates 
sufficientlj important to claim some 
reply ; especially as my silence niij^ii^ 
be construed into an assent to t^y' 
opinions. 

The reason thou assignest for de- 
clining our invitation to attend ih*^ 
late anniversary meeting of the Ba*h 
Auxiliary Peace Society, namely., that • 
•^ 2D 
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of ** thy sentimentB not exactly ac- 
cordix^ with those on which the 
Society is founded," gave me concern ; 
^specially as thou endeaTourest to 
maintain the allowableness of de" 
fensive War, condemning, at the same 
time, that which is ofEensive. 

I do not wonder that men of the 
world should justify the destructive 

Eractice of War, on principles of 
uman policy, or under the influence 
of their evil passions : but to find a 

frofessed behever in the Grospel of 
^eace ; a man actively concerned in 
circulating the Holy Scriptures, and 
in promoting other good works, plead- 
ing for War in any shape, is indeed to 
me a matter of deep regret 

Whilst thou allowest ^^ InAdelity 
to be the prolific source of War," 
thou appearest to forget that nothing 
can possibly furnish an infidel with 
more ample cause of exultation than 
to observe a Christian, a professed 
believer in the Gospel of Feace, so 
far abandoning his principles as to 
become an advocate even for defensive 
War. 

h& War generally originates in the 
basest passions of the human heart, 
and is carried on with violence and 
injustice, it naturally follows that the 
conquered party must suffer^ and 
sometimes, as we have reason to be- 
lieve, very deeply too. To suffer 
wron^, and to submit patientlylto 
injuries, is certainly not agreeable to 
our poor, weak, fallen nature, as men 
and creatures ; it requires tfie exer- 
cise oi faith to enable us to bear such 
evils : and nothing short of it can 
support &e mind under the severe 
trials that are produced by War, 

* Now FAITH is the substance of 
things hoped fbr, the evidence of things 
not seen/ Bjfaith we are enabled 
to look beyond the present state of 
being, to one that will last for ever ; 
where we may hope to receive a re- 
ward according to our works (not 
indeed of debt, but of grace) from 
Aat almighty Being who has pro* 
Hiised that he who ' loseth his life ' in 
{^ ymy of obedience to the Gospel, 



shall hereafter ^ find it ;' in other 
words, shall be rewarded with eternal 
' life.' 

Faith is a savins grace wrought 
in the soul through the Spirit of 
Christ, by the revelation of the will 
of God in man, and an assurance 
of the reality and worth of eternal, 
invisible things : it is a dependence 
on the veracity of the Divine pro- 
mises, which begets in our life and 
conversation a sincere obedience to 
the clear manifestations of our duty 
to God, and one towards another. 

This faith, therefore, having it$ 
foundation on the infinite goodness, 
the almighty power, the unerrii^ 
knowledge, ana immutable truth of 
God, through Jesus Christ, waveretb 
not, and is not shaken ; because it is 
built on that Rock onwhich the Church 
of Christ stands, and ' against which 
the gates of hell shall not prevaiL' 

Such a dependence on analmighfy, 
invisible Power, ever near and able 
to preserve, sustains the souls of true 
believers under . the deepest trials and 
sufferings ; and enables them to en*- 
dure conflicts, and to surmount diffi- 
culties, which, according to human 
reason and sight, would appear to 
be impossible ;«and to resign to the 
Divine disposal those things which 
are nearest to their hearts, even life 
itself, if it be required. 

It was by this faith that Abraham, 
when he was tried, offered up his son 
Isaac, on whom the promise rested. 

^ By faith, Moses refused to be 
called the son of Pharaoh's daughter; 
choosing rather to suffer affliction with 
the people of God, than to enjoy the 
pleasures of sin for a season ; esteeoK 
mg the reproach of Christ greats 
riches than the treasures of Egypt : 
for he had respect unto the recom- 
pence of rewaroi.' 

By faith, holy men of old * wrought 
righteouuiess,obtained promises, stop- 
ped the mouths of lions, quenched the 
violence of fire, escaped the edge 
of the sword, and out of weakness 
were made strong. And others had 
trials of cruel piockings and scouvg- 
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ings; yeflj, mofeover, of bonds and 
inipriaoilnient' 

The Apostle Paul declares, * By 
grace are ye saved through faUh ; 
and that not of yourselves, it is the 
gift of God : not of works, lest any 
man should boast.' — * But without 
ikith it is impossible to please him. 
For he that com^ih to God must 
believe that he is, and that he is a 
rewarder of them that diligently seek 
him/ 

Christians must therefore ' look 
unto Jesus, the author and finisher 
of ovr faith ; who, for the joy that was 
set before him, endured the cross, 
despising the shame, and is set down 
at the right hand of the throne of 
Goo.' 

But recurring to the subject of War, 
on which we set out, and admitting 
that there are numerous instances to 
be met with in the Old Testament, 
in which it was allowed, and even 
commanded by Uie Almighty, we 
cannot find a smgle one in tlie A'etc 
to justify even the defennve principle 
of it. Under the Gospel dispensation 
*old things are passed away; be- 
hold ! ail things are become new; 
and all things are of God, who hath 
reconciled us to himself by Jesus 
Christ' Therefore, according to this 
new and everlasting covenant, the old 
was abrogated, being fulfilled by the 
coming, and mediatorial character of 
the Saviour of mankind ; and * con- 
firmed before of God in Christ.' To 
the Gospel alone, then. Christians 
must apply for precepts and examples 
for theur direction ana government. 

The Gospel of Christ was ushered 
into the worid with ' good tidings of 
great joy ' in that most sublime an- 
mem of the aneielic host, ^ Glory to 
God in the highest, and on earth 
peace., good-vnll towards men.' Chris- 
tianity is altogether a system of peace. 
Its author is emphatically styled 'the 
PiiiNCE of Peace, of whose govern- 
ment there shall be no end.' The 
whole tenor of the Grosnel exhibits 
a spirit of meekness and gentleness 
unparalleled : it forbids the indulgence 
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of irascible or revengeful pateionv, 
and even an endeavour to repel force 
by force. 

Jesus Christ ' was led as a sheep 
to the slaughter ; and, like a lamo 
dumb before his shearer, so he opened 
not his mouth;' saying to his fol- 
lowers, < My kingdom is not of this 
world : if my kingdom were of this 
world, then would my servants^^Af^ 
that I should not be delivei^pd to the 
Jews.' * He ^ve his back to the 
smiters, and his cheeks to them w:ho 
plucked off the hair.' And further, 
ne thus commanded his disciples: 
' Resist not evil : but whosoever shall 
smite thee on thy right cheek, turn 
to him the other also.' * Love your 
enemies, bless them that curse you, 
do good to them ' that hate you, an4 
pray for them which despitefully use 
you, and persecute you.' 

To shew the meek spirit of the 
divine Pattern of Christianity, Peter's 
defence of his injured Master by the 
swordj was thus reproved by him : 
* Put up thy sword again into his 
place : for all they that take the sword, 
shall perish by the sword.' 

A pious writer* of acknowledged 
repute observes, " The Christian cha- 
racter is meek, yielding, complying, 
ibmving; not prompt to act, but 
wiUing to suffer; silent and gentle 
under rudeness and insult ; suing for 
reconciliation where others would de- 
mand satisfaction ; giving way to the 
pushes of impudence-; concecfing and 
indulgent to tne prejudices, thewrong- 
head^ness, the intractability of those 
with whom it has to deal." 

Having thus endeavoured to shew 
from the first authorities — as well from 
the doctrines of the Gospel as from 
the example of our Saviour — that 
War and its spirit are not recon- 
dleable with Christianity, I shall beg 
leave to refer thee for a refutation 
of the allowableness of defensive War, 
(which alone thou appearest to plead 
for, and to justify,) to a pamphlet 

• Archdeacon Paley's View of the Evi- 
dences of Christianity, Vol. ii. pp. »0, 81 . 
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entitled '^CeRiSTiANtTY a Systbh 
OF PfiACB ;'' in which the following 
passages forcibly apply to the subjeet 
in general, and to thy ^'extreme cases " 
in particular. Tne pamphlet was 
written by the late Thom€U( Parsons, 
.of this place, and may be had of 
W. Phihps, George-yard, 'London^ 
It has also been printed in ^* TAe 
Herald of Peace-;'' a publication which 
is in the hands of most of the members 
of Peace Societies. 

[To the forcible reasonings in the pas- 
sages alluded to, wt request the attention 
of such among our Readers who may still 
entertain doubts on the subject. — See 
Herald of Peace Pli^tW 1820, pp. 107--110.] 

The letter thus concludes : — I wish, 
my dear friend, the foregoing extracts 
from this pious writer may prove a 
means of convincing thee that War is 
utterly inconsistent with Christianity ; 
and that its real disciples and follower! 
ought not, on any account, to attempt 
to justify a principle the most de- 
structive of the best interests of man-* 
kind. A;nd I am desirous not only 
that thy understanding should be 
convinced, with regard to the ques- 
tion of defensive wax, but that thou- 
sands professing the name of Christ, 
who appear to be * weak in the faith,' 
and as it were halting between two 
opinions, may be brought to acknow- 
ledge, with thee, that '' Infidelity is 
the prolific source of all "\Var ; '* and 
tiiat '• when this evil is eradicated^ 
War will cease." This acknowledg- 
ment of thine appears to me altogether 
against thyself: for wherein does the 
ii^del differ from the believer ^ but in 
a want of faith? Let us then ex- 
amine our own hearts. Do w;e really 
behave that the Gospel is true, and 
of universal obligation to those who 
profess to be its followers ? ordo we 
suppose that we may select such parts 
of it for adoption as may suit our own 
frailties, and reject the rest as " hard 
dyings ? '' like the rich man, who 
rejected the commands of Christ be- 
cause he had great possessions. 
. I consider tbi&as the true criterion, 



or touchstonis, by which we are t^ 
judge of ourselves, whether we ar^ 
Chhstians indeed, or^oily so, im ima- 
gination. 

With earnest desire, then, that we 
may be favoured with the saving 
knowledge of the truth, whereby we 
.may b^ redeemed from the spii^it of 
the world, in wh>h War originates ; 
and with prayer, that, should it be 
our lot to oe in any manner closely 
tried, we may experience preservation 
through yiti^; 1 remain^ 

Thy Friend, &c. &c. 



Explanation of Things Wonderful. 

How came public war to be the pesort 
of Christian nations, to decide the qnarreis 
of rulers ? 

Whence did the laws of war derive 
their barbarous character ? 

How did the bloody profession of arms 
obtain its astonishing popidarity ? 

To men of benevolent minds, wha 
have net thoroughly exa«ikied the 
subject, these interrog^ons present 
diificuUies which seem to them mi- 
accountable. But the facte suggested 
in the '' Plan for the Abolition o£ 
Piracy," will throw light on the ouea- 
tions, and lead to a solution oi the 
(jiifficulties. * 

As the successful Chiefs aoaong 
icobbj^r*. apd pirates acqqired wealthy 
crowns and dominions by rapine and« 
violence, a dazzhng lustre was thrown- 
around these atrocities which be-* 
wildered the minds of the heecltefi^ 
multitude. Having by such- ndeses 
gained an establi^ment, it became 
an object with these Chiefs to sup. 
pprt the delusion, by cultivating, the 
highest respect for martial deeds, lest 
their own characters should unk io/ 
public estimation. Individuals who 
W coiitributed much to the eleya- 
tioij of these Chiefs were abundantly 
rewarded with weajth and honours ; 
and.this. increased the s^plendour and 
thj^ chains of the mihtary profession. 



* See our last Number, p, 189» 
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The descendante and sQccesBOis of sity of public war. As soon as the 

such loyal aad noble robbers, were several governments shall prefer '* the 

naturally induced to extol the san* wisdom that is from above," to the 

spiinary exploits of their fiUhers, by diabolical wisdom which descended 

which they obtained wealth and from robbers and pirates, they may 

power, Tnus the delusive influence safely commence the work of beating 

has been transmitted from fiUher to their swords into ploughshares. And 

aon, axA from age to age. blessed will be those rulers who shall 

When rulers, such as we have lead the way to such a. reformation, 

d^sipribed, professed the Christian . I^t Christians then of every name 

religion, from motives of policy rather unite in one grand and benevcdent 

than 1qv§. tQ its precepts; they of .effort, to persuade and enable the 

course retained their passion for mi- rulers of nations to abandon the policy 

titary fame, and made their religion of ancient robbers, — and to adopt, as 

a cloak for their crimes. The Ulwh the rule of their conduct towards each 

of war were or^pnally the laws of other, the just and benign precepta 

hftrbarian^— 4Bade according to theiv of the Prince of peace, 
own hearts. These laws, with some ^ 

modifip^oQs and iqtpiovements, are 

now the laws of war among nations Mons. Colbert*8 Advice to Louis xir. 
called civiiiaed ; but they are stiU a ^r,^„ ^^^ ^^^,^^ j 

^*' barbarous code, and uur mojje .^^ 

worthy to be denomiiialed die lawn , Wheresokv.b in readuig or con- 
of robbers and pirates, than the law* versation, I obserre any thing that » 
of Christian natiW For they justify f»"«"? and uncommon, useful or en- 
deeds as honiMe and unrighteous as *®'J?''™S. * resolve to give it to the 
any pirate or murderer ca£ desire to P«Wic. The greatest part of this 
Tf^f^tmt^ verypaperisanextractfromaFreBoh 

m may also remark, as a meten. manuscript, which was lent me by my 

choly fact, that among the numeioq* S'^A®"*^?*!;- ^^tT'f'i. ^^^^ 

de8<^Bts and suc^rs of those me he has had it about th«)e twenty 

barbarianChie&whoacquiiedciowna, T^ ™ ^^ Pos«»ession : and he seems 

theie have been but few who were to me to have taken from it very many 

worthy of the name of Christians, or f *« """^ ^ A*" ^^^c "* 

who appew to have been governed tJ>e new setUement, I have heretofore 

by poi^^lawtives or better p^eiples '»P«''e° «f ^^\tl ^- J^^ t^ 

t&JTthoee by which their ancestor. P^^en me fiiU hberty to make what 

aequiied^on^ion. Hence, the rights, " VV-. !^ ♦ . W •!**.' ^ 

^prowffty, and the lives of subjicts, ^""^^^ '* ? «i u' ^ ^^^ '***!i V 

and^^thl p^ndples of humanity, rel V^^y^rtbs I haw determined to 

ligionaJjusti^, have aU been mAde "^^S '*' *P^ ^^^ ^^'^ «™* ' *«^^e 

Xrdiaati to the glory of the military ^anslated divers passages, rendenng 

profession, aad wiitonly sacrificed to *e ^»«J« A«»-f ,«««?, and many others 

Sie Jfu^tnmU, martiil glory !-an, ofknownsigmfication in France, into 

Idoi. which is at once the boast their eouivalent sense, that I may the 

and the reproach of every Christian '^«f' ^ ^fT^ ^"^ "^^ 

countrv ! readers. The book contains several 

OaiiichgromidswemaynitionaUv r"^™" concerning monsieur Col- 

aooount for the frequent appeals to ^^' ^J'" •^ *« ^?n°" «« ^e secre- 

arma-for the inhwian chs^ricter of *"y f ^^ ^ •>'.%"»»»* christian 

the laws of war, and for the baneful ™*J«f y' ^"t «"Penntendant or chief 

poputarity of the militaiy profession, d irector of the arts and manufactures 

On-the same grounds, also, we may • Edward Colston, E»q. of Bristol, M. P. 

account for all- the supposed neces- for that. city. 
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6f his kingdom. The passage for 
to-day is as follo^rs : 

' It happened that the king was 
one day expressing his wonder to 
this minister, that the United Provinces 
should give him so much trouble, that 
so great a monarch as he was should 
not be able to reduce so small a state, 
with half the power of his whole 
dominions.' To which monsieur Col- 
bert is said to have made the following 
answer : . 

" Sir, I presume upon your in- 
dulgence to speak what I have thought 
upon this suDJect, with that freedom 
which becomes a faithful servant, and 
one who has nothing more at heart 
than your majesty's glory, and the 
prosperity of your whole people. — 
Vdur territories are vastly greater 
than the United Netherlands; but, 
sir, it is not land that fights against 
land, but the strength and riches of 
our nation, against the strength and 
riches of another. I should have said 
only riches, since it is money that 
feeds and clothes the soldier, fur- 
nishes the magazine, provides the 
train of artillery, and answers the 
chaise of all other military prepara-" 
tions. Now the riches of a prince, 
or state, are just so much as they can 
levy upon their subjects, still leaving 
them sufficient for their subsistence. 
If this shall not be left, they will 
desert to other countries for better 
usage; and I am sorry to say it, 
tbat too many of your majesty's 
subjects are alreacfy among your 
neighbours, in the condition of foot- 
men and valets for their daily bread ; 
many of your artisans too are fled 
from the severity of your collectors, 
they are at this time improving the ma- 
numctures of your enemies. France 
has lost the benefit of their hands for 
ever, and your majesty all hopes 
of any future excises by their con- 
sumption. Forthe extraordinary sums 
of one year, you have parted with an 
inheritance. I am never able, with- 
out the utmost indignation, to think 
of that minister, who had the con- 
fidence to tell your father, his sub- 



jects were but too happy, that thej 
were not reduced to eat grass: as 
if starving bis people, were the only 
way to free himself from their se- 
ditions. But people will not staive 
in France, as long as bread is to 
be had in any other country. How 
much more worthy of a prince was * 
that saying of your grand&ther of 
glorious memory,* th&t he boped to 
see that day, when every hons^keeper 
in his dominions should b^ able to 
allow his family a capon for their 
Sunday's supper? I lay down ibm 
therefore as my first principle, that 
your taxes upon your subjects roust 
leave them sufiUcient for their sub- 
sistence, at least as comfortable a 
subsistence as they will find asnmg 
your neighbours. 

'* Upon this principle I shall he 
able to make some comparison be- 
tween the revenues of your majesty, 
and those of the States-general. Your 
territories are nearly thirty times as 
great, your people more than four 
times as many, yet your revenues ure 
not thirty, no, nor four times as g^reat, 
nor. indeed as great again, as those 
of the United Netherlands. 
■ ^^ In what one article are you able 
to rMse twice as much from your 
subjects as the states can do firom 
theirs 1 Can you take twice as much 
from the rents of the lands and houcfes ! 
What are the yearly rents of your 
whole kingdom t and how much of 
these will your majesty be able to 
take without ruining the landed in- 
terest! You have, sir, above a hun- 
dred milhons of acres, and not above 
thirteen millions of subjects — eight 
acres to every subject ; how incon- 
siderable must be the value of land, 
where so many acres are to provide 
for a single person ! where a single 
person is the whole market- for 3ie 
product of so much land ! And what 
sort of customers are your subjects to 
these lands ! what clothes is it that 
they wear ! what provisions do they 
consume ! Black bread, onions, and 

* Henry IV, 
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otber roots, are the usual diet of the. 
genercility of your people; their 
common driok the pure element ; 
tliej are dressed in canvass and 
wooden shoes, I mean such of them 
as are not barefoot, and half naked. 
How yery mean must be the eight 
acres which will afford no better 
subsistence to a single person ! Yet 
so many of your people live in this 
despicaDle manner, &at four pounds 
will be easily believed to exceed the 
annual expences of every one of them 
at a medium. And how little of this 
expence will be coming to the land- 
owner for his rent ? or, which is the 
same thing, for the mere product 
of his land I Of every thing that is 
consumed, the greatest part of the 
value is the price of labour that is 
bestowed upon it ; and it is not a very 
small part of their price that is paid 
to your majesty in your excises. Of 
the tour pounds expence of every 
subject, it can hardly be thought that 
more than four and twenty Miillings 
are paid for the mere product of the 
land. Then if there" are eight acres 
to every subject, and every subject 
for his consumption pays no more 
than four and twenty shillings to the 
land, three shillings at a medium 
must be the full yearly value of every 
acre in your kingdom. Your lands, 
separated from the buildings, cannot 
be valued hi^^. 

**• And what then shall be thought 
the yearly value of the houses, or, 
which is the same thing, of the lodg- 
ings of your thirteen millions of sub- 
jeetAf What numbers of these are 
beting their bread throughout your 
kin^om ? If your majesty were to 
wa&' incognito through the very streets 
of your capital, and would give a 
fjarttiing to every beggar that asks 
you almoin a walk of one hour, you 
would have nothing left of a pistole. 
How miserable must be the lodgings 
of these vnretches! even Ihose that 
will not ask you charity, are huddled 
together, four or five fiumilies in a 
house.- Such is the lodging in your 
capital. That of your other towns 
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is yet of less value ; but nothing can 
be more ruinous than the cdttagesin 
the villages. Six shillings for thef 
lodgings of every one of your thirteen 
millions of subjects, at a medium, 
must needs be the full yearly value 
of all the houses. So that at four 
shillings for every acre, and six 
shillings for the lodging of every 
subject, the rents of your whole king- 
dom will be less than twenty millions, 
and yet a great deal more than they 
were ever yet found to be, by the most 
exact survey that has been taken. 

** The next question then is, how 
much of these rents your majesty will 
think fit to take to your own use \ 
Six of the twenty millions are in the 
hands of the clergy ; and little enough 
for the support of three hundred thou- 
sand ecclesiastics, with all their ne^ 
cessary attendants ; it is no more than 
twenty pounds a year for every one 
of the masters. These, sir, are your 
best guards ; they keep your subjects 
loyal in the midst of all their misery. 
Your majesty will not think it your 
interest to take any thing from the 
dinrch. From that which r^nains in 
the hajads of your lay subjects, will 
you be able to take more than five 
millions to your own use 1 This is 
more than seven shillingsinthepound ; 
and then, after necessary reparations, 
together with losses by the failing of 
tenants, how very little will be left 
to the owners ! I'hese are gentlemen 
who have never been bred either to 
trade or manufactures, they have no 
other way of living than by their rents ; 
and when these shall be taken from 
them, they must fly to your armies, 
as„to an hospital, for their daily 
4»read. 

" Now, sir, your majesty will give 
ma leave to examine what are the 
rents of the United Netheriands, and 
how great a part of these theii go- 
vernors may take to themselves, 
without oppression of the owners. 
There are in those provinces three 
millions of acres, and as many mil- 
lions of subjects, a subject for every 
acre. Why should not then the singt^ 
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acre there be as vahiable a» the eigh^ shoes, that are every where ^fvote^ 

acres in France, since it is to provide Aroaghout the CDimtryl how gre^ 

for as many mouths 1 Or if great part a part of the price of taeir water, or 

of the provisions of ^e people are their Uack oread and onions, the 

fittehed in* by their trade from the general diet of your people ! K^roor 

sea or foreign countries, they will end majesty were to receive the wboh 

at last in the improvement of their price of those thif^s, your exchequer 

lands. I have often heard, and am would hardly run over. Yet so much 

ready to believe, that thirty shillings, the greatest part of your subjects Hve 

ene with another, is less than the in this despicable manner, that the 

yearly value of every acre in those annual expence of every one at a 

provinces. medium, can be no more thsm I have 

. ^' And how much less than this will mentioned. One would almost tlunk 

be the yearly value of lodging, for that they starve themselves to defraud 

€?very one of their subjects 1 There your majesty of your revenues. II 

are no beggars in their streets, scarce is impossible to conceive that more 

a single one in a whole provim^e. ^an an eighth part caa be excised 

Their &milies in great towns are from the expencesof your subjecUy 

lodged in palaces, in comparison with who live so very poorly, and then, liw 

those of Paris. Even the houses in tiiirteen millions ofpeople,yottir whole 

tibeir villages are more costly than revenue by excisen will amount to no 

in many of your cities. If such is the more than six millions and a half. 

"Milue of their three millions of acres, ^^ And how mfuch less than thitf 

and of lodging for as many millions sum will the States be able to levy 

of subjects, the yearly rents of lands by the same tax upon their subjects f 

and houses are nine millions in those There are no beggars in that country, 

provinces. The people of their great towns live 

*' Then how much of this may the at a vaistly greater charge than yours. 

States take without ruining the land- And even those in their villages are 

owners, for the defence of their peo« better fed and clothed, ihan the people 

pie ? Their lands there, by the custom of your towns. At a medium, every 

of descending in equal shares to all one of their subjects live at twice m 

the children, are distributed into so cost of those of France. Trade anA 

many hands, that few or no persons manufactures are the things that fiur-( 

are subsisted by their rents; land- nisb them with money for tfais-exp^ices 

owners, as well as others, are chiefly Therefore if thrice as much shall be 

subsisted by trade and manufactures ; excised firom the expence of the 

and they can therefore with as much Hollanders, yet stiU toey will hav0 

ease part with half of their whole more left Uian the subjasts of your 

rents, as your majesty's subjects can ms^esty, thou^ you should take no** 

a quarter. The States-general may thing at all from tliem. Imustb^Heve 

as well take four millions and a ban therefore that it iwill be as easy to 

from' their rents, as your ma^sty can levy thrice as mudi by excises upon 

five from those of your subjects. the Dutch subject as the French,' 

^^ It remains now- only to compare thirty shillings upou the former, ait 

the excises of both countries. And easily as ten upon the latter, and 

what excises can your majesty hope consequently four miOions and a half 

to receive by the consumption of tne of pounds upon their three mKUioiu 

half-starved, and half-naked beggars of subjects ; so that in Uie whole, by 

in your streets'! How great a part rents and excises, they wffl be abfe 

of the price of all that is eat, or to raise nine millions within the year: 

drunk^ or consumed by those wretched If of this sum, for the maintenance 

creatures! how great a part of the of their clergy, which are not la 

price of canvas cloth and wooden namerous as in Francie, Ae 4imigf9 
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of tbeir civil list; And Ate preservatimi 
of dieir dikes, one million is to be 
deducted; yet still they will have 
eight for their defence, a revenue 
equal to two-thirds of your majesty's. 

" Your majesty will now no longer 
wonderthat you have not been able 
to reduce these provinces with haJf 
the power of your whole dominions, 
yet half 18 ^ much as you will be ever 
able to employ against them ; Spain 
and - Germany will be always ready 
to espouse their quarrel, their forces 
will' be sufficient to cut out work for 
the other half; and I wish too you 
could be quiet on the side of Italy, 
and England. 

" What.then is the advice I would 
presume to give to your majesty? 
To disband the greatest part oif your 
forces, and save so many taxes to 
your people. Your very dominimis 
make you too powerful to fear any 
insult from your neighbours. 1^ 
turn your thoughts from war, and 
cultivate the arts of peace, the trade 
and manufactures of your people ; 
this shall make you the most powerful 
prince, and at the same time your 
subjects. the richest of all other sub* 
jects. ■ In the space of twenty years 
ttey will be able to give your majesty 
greater sums with ease, than you can 
now draw from them with the greatest 
difficulty. You have abundant ma- 
terials in your kingdom to employ 
your people, and they do not want 
capacitv to be employed. Peace and 
traae shall carry out their labour to 
all the parts of Europe, and bring 
back yesprlv treasures to your subjectss. 
There will be always fools enough 
to. purchase the manufactures of 
France, though France should be 
prohibited to purchase those of other 
countries. In the mean time your 
majesty shall never want sufficient 
sums to buy now and then an im- 
portant fortress from one or other of 
your indigent nei^bours. But, above 
all, peace shall ingratiate your ma^ 
jesty with the Spanii^ nation, during 
the life of their crazy king ; and after 
his death a few seasonable presents 
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among his courtiers shall purchase 
the reversion of his crowns, with all 
the treasures of the Indies, and then 
the world must be your own." 

* This was the substance of what 
was then said by monsieur Colbert. 
The king was not at all offended with 
this liberty of 4iis minister. He knew 
the value of the man, and soon s&kv 
made him the chief director of the 
trade and manufactures of his people.' 

Progress of Pvhlic Sentiment. . 

So recently as 1770, the African 
Slave-trade was popular in Eurojpe 
and America ; it was encouraged and 
supported as a lucrative, laudabfe, 
and necessary cominerce. The few 
philanthropists who then opposed tins 
traffic were deemed ianatics* 

Prior tO' 1780 considerable light 
was thrown on the subject, by the 
discussions which accompanied the 
American Revolution. 

In 1783 the Federal Constitution 
was formed. Its venerated frameiw, 
having fought sevenyears for liberty, 
were ashamed explicitly to name the 
traffick in slaves as a thing to be 
tolerated among a free peoide^; and 
they had a presentiment that the time 
was at hand when such & OHnmerce 
would be exploded, and abhorred as 
a crime. But so impeifeot or so 
limited was the light which then pre- 
vailed, that an article, cautiously 
expressed but well understood,' was 
inserted in the Constitution, to restrain 
Congress from making any law to 
suppress the slave trade prior to }S0&, 
As soon, howevOT, as it was permitted 
by the Constitution, an actwas passed 
prohibiting the further importation 
of Slaves into the United States. 
But this law has often been evaded, 
and loo frequently violated with im- 
punity. 

Since the commencement of 1820, 
provisions have been made by Con- 
gress, more effectually to suppress 
me Slave-trade; and it is now de- 
clared to be piracy, and punishable 
with death. 

2£ 
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Such then hsus been 4he change in 
public sentiment, that a traffic, or 
practice, wluch 50 years ago was 
generally deemed just and necessary, 
is BOW ranked among the most flagi- 
tious crimes, as deserving the severest 
penalty. 

We shall not stop to show tlie 
consistency of this law with another 
of nearly the sao^e date, nor i^empt 
to illustrate the difference between 
tradiifg in foreign human flesh and 
thatofc/ome^^ic^rrxr^/i; but we con- 
gratulate the friends of justice on the 
actual progress of light and philan- 
ftropy. 

More lisht will yet arise on tlie 
8nI;^ectof raeSlave-tradeand slaverv ; 
hvtt our object is to encourc^e the 
friends o£ peace. The War*trade is 
the father of the Slave4radf', and its 
crimes and nBuschiefs are of greater 
extent. From die progress of senti- 
ment in respect to the child, we may 
infer what will, hereafter be the public 
opimoQ in regard to its more abomi- 
nable parent. 

It is now clearly seen that those 
governments were awfully deluded, 
Hrho supposed they had a right to 
authorize the Slave-trade. How hor- 
rid do diose acts of government now 
appear, which licensed subjects to go 
. to the coasts of Africa, to buy or steal 
human bdlngs, to tear them from all 
. tbey held dear on earth, transport 
thm to a foreign land, and«ell them, 
. like beasts, into a state of slavery ! 
vWhat, then, in a fbture day will be 
, thought of those rulers, who instigate, 
•encourage, anil make war-— who am- 
thoriae wholesale murder and depre-^ 
dation — ^who call itito the field va^t 
annies of men, and excite them to 
butcher one another^ and who spread 
desolation and ruin among imiocent 
.people who never did them any 
harm I Will not posterity deny the 
right of rulers in these cases, as; en-^ 
lightened men now deny theair right 
. to make human flesh an article of 
.commerced WiUthey not also apply 
the term piracy to all maritime de* 
predations, the term robbery to plua- 



dcsring cm land, and the term murder 
to the homiddefl of war ! Will iMt 
the abominations of the War«trade 
and its promoters be held in more 
abhorrence in fifty years to eomc, 
than the Slave-trade and its agents 
are at the present time 1 Does it nof 
then behove those who are anxieus 
for posthumous fame and the graftal 
respect of posterit}-, to adopt some 
more excellent way, than ^tber 
trafficking in human beings, or .pro- 
moting the games of puWc ivar ? 
As the inhuman Slave-Dealer is now 
regarded with herror, as an enemy to 
the best interest of his species ; so it 
will fare with the boasting War^ 
dealer in a still mom enlightened age 
of the world. In respect to the fame 
of all barbarous and sangcunary cus- 
toms, old things will pass away, and 
a more philanthropic scale of glorv 
will be established,— a scale b v whidi 
the promoters of peace and happiness 
will rise, and the promoters of war and 
laaschief will sink in public esiimation. 

Grecian Stories. 
[By Maria Hack.} 
Tub business of Education, at 
Sparta, was not so much to teach 
a variety of things, as to form the 
ciMr4icter, Of learning, tl^ young 
Spartans had just what was abso- 
lutely necessary : all the rest of their 
education was calculated to make 
them subject to command, to eadmre 

. labour, to ^fight and to con^ier. The 
qualities for which .they most highly 
valued themselvest were patience, 
courage, and a keen sensiDSity to 

. applause, and to shame. Education 

' was to make the Spartan bjoys bold, 
watchful, skilfid, and obedient sol- 

• diers ; for unfortunately, LycitTgus, 
though he had himself experieocecl 
that the greatest difficulties may be 
surmounted, and the most bitter ene- 
mies subdued* by prudence, kindness, 

. and reason, was so inlatuated as to 
imagine that the Spartai^ eouMtieitber 
be prosperous nor happy, unless ikty 
becanie a nation c/ wafrior^ £or 
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this reason, fae'direcfed (hfemtobe 
hrou^lu up with the grecttest liardU 
ness and smplicity. Tkev were to 
wear only one garmeol after they 
were twelve years old, find this was 
to ^ serve them in winter as well m 
suBuner. Tliey were to sleep on no 
better bed th/Ui rushes, gathered by 
them selves. 1 hey were allowed the 
same plain food as the ttien, but in 
reyy small quantity, unless they could 
sleal it. If they could rob a garden, 
or the kitchens and larders of the 
men, they wore allowed to enjoy the 
pftunder, as a reward of their boldness 
and skill, unless they were discovered 
making the attempt: in that case, 
tbev were punished severely, not for 
the theft, W for awkwamness in 
allowing themselves to be surprised. 

Education among the Spartans 
coidd hardly he sam to end; when 
hoy« approached manhood, their dis- 
cipline increased in strictness. Nor 
wais there any remission, except while 
engaged in military service; thei 
'mam' iiidulgencieswere allowed tiiem, 
so that the camp was a scene of ease 
and luxury, compared to the dis- 
cipline of the city. There they were 
obliged to engage in earnest conflict, 
with blows among each other; to 
stand still, while they were cruelly 
beaten, without altering the least ex- 
pression of pain ; to endure heat 
almost to suffocation, and to bear ex- 
treme cold, travelliiig all over tlie 
country barefoot, in the depth of 
winter. Even cleanliness of person 
was discouraged in the city, out in 
t])e camp, not only neatness was 
required, but even ornament was 
approved. AU these regulations bad 
a natural tendency to make thera fond 
of a military life. ^ 

In considering the institutions of 
Lycurgus, it is impossible not to be 
struck with the great waste of power. 
Possessing, as he did, the most as- 
tonislung influence over the adivn, 
the manners, the very thoughts of the 
people, who, from the hour of tb^ir 
birth, were accustomed to obey every 
impulse of his will, he eaucated 



them f(M^ no useful purpose. In^eaHi 
of making them free, their whole life 
was passed in the most cruel bondage 
to the spirit of ambition^ and \o false 
ideas of glory. Instead of making 
them independent, they were, in aS 
the useful and necessary arts of life, 
as helpless as children; depending 
for even the coarse and scanty ac- 
commodations they were permitted to 
enioy, on the labour of others. Be- 
sides this, they were doomed to igno- 
rance ; for as in the time of Lycurgus 
books were scarcely known, and the 
spirit of his laws Ibrbade any altera- 
tion, when literature was improving 
and fliMirishing in the other Greciaja 
states, Sparta was left behind. 

What then were the blessings eor 
joyed by this natum of warriors ? 
f hey were cut off, by the nature of 
tbeir institutions, from all the fdaasures 
of domestic life. But, at least* were 
they not safe ? They could earry de- 
solation and misery into every sur<p 
rounding country, when they pleased ; 
and who would dare to attack ikem^ 
trained as* they were, from infancy, 
to all the haitlships and stratagems, 
of araiUtary life ? Alas! these high' 
minded warriors^ these dxaring jsoms 
'of liberty^ had often cauf>e to tremble 
in the presence of their slaves! 

All the Grecian states allowed of 
domestic slavery. Some of these 
sLives were purchased foieisners, 
others were the descendants of sub- 
dued Greeks. The Spartan slaves 
were of the latter class. Thare are 
different accounts of the origin of these 
miserable men, who were distinguished 
from all other slaves by their name, 
as well as by the hardships of their 
lot. It is said, that Helos, a town, 
of Peloponnesus, having been con- 
quered m ancient times By a SfMU'tc^ 
lung, the inhabitants were, according 
to the custmn of those barbarous ages, 
reduced to slavery : they w^e dis- 

Crsed in such numbeni through 
.conia, that tlie name of Helot in 
that country, had the same meaning 
as slave. 

These Helots cultivated the ground, 
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and exercised the few mechanical arts 
that were necessary, in a country from 
which wealth and luxury were en- 
tirely banished. Though the Spartans 
pridied themselyes on their attachment 
to liberty, theyproyed tfa^ most cruel 
and tyrannical of masters. Their 
treatment of the Helots was a disgrace 
to humanity: eyery possible method 
was taken to degrade them ; eyen 
yice was commanded to them. They 
were compelled to drunkenness, in 
order to snow the young Spartans to 
what a ridiculous and contemptible 
state men are reduced by that yice. 
Every Ifelot was watched by thou* 
sands of jealous masters ; for, knowing 
how much their minds must be ex- 
asperated by the shameful treatment 
th^ experienced, the Lacedemonians 
were continually apprehensiye of their 
resentment. Could the people who 
liyed in perpetual fear, lest the slaves,' 
whom they employed in every do- 
mestic office, should rise and revenge 
their cruel injuries, be a safe or a 
happy people : Of what use was their 
military spirit ? Against private trea- 
chery , could it protect them a moment 1 

• Notwithstanding the cruelties to 
which the Helots were subjected, 
their numbers increased so as to in- 
duce their apprehensive masters to 
adopt a precaution which never could 
have been used by a people possessing 
good or honourable feelings. 

The most active and intelligent of 
the young Spartans were occasionally 
stent into the country, carrying pro- 
visions, and armed with a dagger. 
They dispersed; and mostly concealed 
themselves during the day ; but when 
the darkness of night favoured their 
abominable design, they sallied forth, 
and murdered any Helots they might 
happen to meet : they also selected 
those who were the strongest men, or 
in whom any superiority of character 
had been observed. 

• It is worthy of remark, tbat even 
this shocking precaution did not an- 
swer the intended purpose. Ladonia 
was oftene^ in danger of being entirely 



conquered by thete oppressed slaves, 
than even by its foreign enemies. 

Such was the happineUj and such 
the securUffy of a Military Goyem- 
ment. 

[In our next Namber, we pnrpose to 
gi^e a very interesting and striking con- 
yersation on War, from the same work.] 



On Duelling. 
Wfi cannot as Christians and 
Friends of Peace too severely con- 
demn all those works which have 
a tendency to produce in the youthful 
mind a passion for War. — It is tnie 
that the general view of this suliject 
may be entertained without the base 
passions of revenge and cruelty being 
called into exercise. The skilful 
movement of the Tactician may be 
regarded as the ingenious operations 
of a chess-player; and tne same 
mind that is actuated by noble and 
humane feelings towards individuals, 
may direct this vast engine of human 
destruction and misery upon a grand 
scale, without feeling that he violates 
the doctrines and duties of Chris- 
tianity. What a sad delusion is this! 
And how true is the declaration, that 
in the opinion of the World 

The murder of one man makes a villain, 
' While the slangliter of thoasands makes a Hero. 

The work from which the following 
quotations are taken upon the subject 
of Duelling is professedly written for 
young men entering on a militajnr 
career ; and if such a kind of lite 
were really honourable and dignified 
for a man and a Christian, he must 
approve many of the observations 
wnich it contains. But we hope 
Christians are becoming more en- 
lightened, and that the day is not fer 
distant, when the bare sight of the 
garb and instruments of death will 
produce detestation and horror. 

" The principle of Duelling is veiy 
far from constituting an essential and 
necessarypart of true courage. The 
ancient Greeks and Romans never 
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"Wore swords but in war; nor were 
any duels ever fought amon^ them. 
If they challenged one another, it was 
either a contest between rival princes, 



lenges sent him ; all of which he pnt 
into his pocket, without further netiee: 
but being soon after commtinded upon 
a desperate attack on seme part of 

^1 ^•*«^i^« a . 



and to prevent a greater efiusion of the fortifications, he sent a note to 

blood ; or else it was to fight singly each of the challengers, acquamtang 

against enemies of their country. them that he had received dieir 

Cesar has given us a remarkable papers, which he deferred answering 

instance of this kind of challenge, in till a proper occasion offered, both 

his Commentaries. Two centurions of for them and himseH, to exert their 



high birth, T. Pulfio and L. Yarenus, 
having with great animosity long con- 
tested which was the braver man, or 
more worthy of preferment, and be- 
ing present at Cesar's camp when 
assaulted by the Gauls; the former, 
in the heat of attack, called aloud to 
the latter, in these words : " Why 
should you remain in doub^ Yarenus ? 
"What fairer opportunity can you 
desire for the proof of your valour ? 
This, thisshall be the day, to decide 
our controversies." Immediately on 



courage for the king's service ; that 
being ordered to assault the enemy's 
works the next day, he desired their 
company, when they would have an 
opportunity of signalizing their own 
bravery, and of being witness of his. 

Of marshal Saxe's courage no one 
could ever doubt ; yet his friends said 
of him, that he would never fight a 
duel. There are many who suppose 
that their military career ought to be 
begun with an immediate proof of 
their bravery, either by quarrelling 



this spirited call, Pulfio went out of with, or challenging some of their 
the camp, and rushed upon the enemy, companions. Hence, they assume a 



Yarenus followed his rival, who, with 
his javelin, slew the first of the Gauls 
that engaged him ; but being attacked 
by a shower of darts, one of them 
pierced his shield, and stuck after 
such a manner in his belt, as pre- 
vented him from drawing his sword. 
The enemy presently surrounded him, 
thus encumbered and unable to de- 
fend himself At this instant Ysurenus 
came up to his assistance, slew one, 
and drove the rest before him; but 

Eursuing them too eagerl v, he stum- 
led and fell. Pulfio who had now 
disincumbered himself from the dart, 
and drawn the sword, came very sea- 
sonably to the rescue of Yarenus ; 
with whom, after having slain many 
of the Gauls, he returned in safety 
and glory to the camp. Thus this 
warlike nation did not, in their pri^ 
vate quarrels, sheath their swords in 
each other's breasts : contests-of valour 
among them were only calls and in- 
citements to exertion of public and 
patriotic deeds. 

Turenne, when he was a young 
oflBcer, and at the siege of a fortified 
town, had no less than* twelve chal- 



tone and air of insolence and self- 
sufficiency, which disgusts ; and even 
compels officers of the best natural 
temper and disposition, to humble and 
chastise the insulting and disdaininl 
manners of these heroes. ^A ludi- 
crous story is told of one of this 
description. Colonel Guise, going 
over to Flanders one campaign, ob- 
served a young raw officer, who was 
in the same vessel with him ; and 
with his usual benevolence, offered 
to take care of him, and conduct him 
to Antwerp, whither they were both 
^oing : which he accordinp^ly did, and 
Sien took leave of him. The young 
fellow was soon told, by some whom 
he happened to fall in company with, 
that he must signalize himself by 
fighting some man of known courage, 
or else he would soon be despised in 
the regiment. He replied he knew 
no one but Colonel Guise ; and from 
him he had received great obligations. 
That made no difference, they said, 
in these cases; the colonel was the 
fittest man in the world, as every body 
knew his bravery. Soon afterwards, 
therefore, the young officer addressed 
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cokmel Gitifte las he wa$ walking up 
and dQVfiy in the coffee«bouse ; and 
began, in an hesitatlog manner, to 
tell him how much obliged he had 
been to him, and how sensible he was 
of his kindness ; '* Sir,'* replied Guise, 
'' 1 have done my du^ to you^, and no 
more/' " But cokmel," acided the 
other^ faltering, '^ I am told that 
1 must fight some gentleman of known 
courage, and who has killed several 
pex9ons : and that nobody — — " " Oh, 
Sir I " replied the coLnel, " your 
friends oo me too much honour ; but 
there is a gentleman/' showing him 
a fierce-looking, black fellow, that 
was sitting at one of the tables, ** who 
has k^illed half the Fegiment.'' On 
this tlm young officer approaches the 
person pointed out, and tells him be is 
well informed of his bravery, and that 
for that ret^son, he must fight him. 
** Who^ me, Sir ] " replied the gentle- 
man : " Why, I am an apothecary." 

Uis nearly always an officer's own- 
fault, if he is led into disputes ; and 
there is scarcely any one that wiU 
take the pains to examine the ground 
of these disputes, but will be forced 
to ackiM)wledge that he night have 
avoided tliem without any injury to 
his reputation. They all originate 
either from defects in ourselves, or 
from those which we fancy in others. 
It is almost invcU'iably a trifling in- 
discretion, a severe remark, a false 
rumour, a sudden vexation, some £Eict 
either invented or asKeried without 
proof, or some idle display of vanity 
or pride, which gives occasion :to 
dueis. There are surely few injmries 
of such a nature which a tittle pru- 
dence might not prevent, or which 
might not be repaired by a portion 
of mildness and condescension. lam 
fully persuaded that a young man who 
discovers discretion, modesty, and at 
the same time U-ue courage, will 
always find his comrades to take his 
part against the bully that «eeks to 
juyolyehim in fruitless quarrels. 

CoLONKL Ga«diN'J^b, who wus kill- 
ed at the battle of Preston Pans, in 
the year 1745,. and who was deeply 



impressed wkk a sense of r^igfon, 
having once received a chattenge, 
answered : '^ I fear sininng, thorugh 
you know I do not fear figl^ng." 

The Turks suffer no duels. Busbe- 

quius tolls us of a reproc^ given to an 

oflScer by a bashaw ot Constantinople, 

for boasting that he had ohailenged 

his enemy, wliich is well worth the 

notice of every thinking man. ^^ How 

durst thou,** said he, ^* challenge' thy 

iellow creature to a duel i What! 

wttfi there not a Christian to fight 

with? And yet yon must go about to 

take each othei'^s lives ! l>o not voa 

know, that whoever of the two nad 

died, the emperor had lost a sulyectl " 

The challenger was then ordered to 

prison, where he lay many months ; 

and was at last with difficukv released, 

and even then with the loss of his 

reputation. '^ He, says the accom- 

phshed Addison, who has uo other 

recommeiMlation than bravery, is ill 

qualified to make an agreeable figure 

in the world; for he will not kuow 

how to employ the talent which sets 

him above others, without creatiog or 

finding for himself enemies.^ In fine^ 

do not forget, mv soii, that as the 

coward exposes himself to ridicok 

and contempt, so tiie duellist^— the 

muftierer, perhaps of his dearest 

friend — is the object of every »n- 

social and disgraort'nl seotinient ; of 

fear, or of hatred, deles^ioii, and 

abhorrence. 

The mo^t cogent alignment that 
can be urged against modem honour, 
and its favourite principle the spirit 
of duelling, is its being so -diametri- 
cally opposite to the ibrgiving meek- 
ness of Christianity. The gospel 
commands us to bear injuries with 
a resigned patience : Honour tells m, 
if we do not resent them in a prop^ 
manner, we are unworthy of ranking 
in society as men. Revealed I'eligion 
commands the faititfulto leave ^ 
revenge to God : Honoiur bids per- 
sons of feeling to trust their rev^e 
to nobody but themselves, even where 
the courts of law might exercise it ter 
them.' Christianity in express itfd 
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poutive terms, forbids murder : Ho- to see that every thins was carried c^ 

nour rises up in bare-faced opposition in a fair and honourable mapuer. 
to justify it Religion prohibits our In a duel in the reign of Henry iv. 

shedding blood upon any account of France, it was an express ar- 

whatsoever : punctilious Honour com- tide of agreement between the par** 

mands and urges us on to fight for ties that the seconds should not fight : 

trifles. Christianity is founded upon it was also agreed that they should 

humility : Honour is . erected upon not separate the combatants, because 

pride. — 1 must leave it to wiser heads it was determined that one of them 

than mine, to bring about a recon- must die. 
ciUation between them. In the minority of Louis xiv. the- 

Heury ii. of France, was the first principals and the seconds fought 
monarch who declared against the fire against five. Three of the par- 
practice of duelling in that kingdom ; ties wei^ killed, 
and, on account of the death of his Thus sometimes, not only one, twd, 
&vourite, he published an edict to or three, but numerous seconds on 
that purpose : it was found, however, both sides were summoned, not merely 
that from the prohibition, duels be- as spectators, but to be acting parties^ ; 
came more frequent. and it has frequently happened that 

When Henry iv. of France was when, on either side, by any unferseen 
firmly seated on the throne, he pub- accident, one of the stipulated num- 
lisbed a second prohibitory edict ber was wanted, a courier has beeii 
against duelling ; yet some time after- dispatched in quest of the first gen- 
wards indulged the brave Cregin tleman that could be got, to hasten 
with a secret permission to fight Don and be a partaker in a combat of 
Philip, the Bastard of Savoy. houour, which no person of that rank 

Louis XIII. issued a third mandate could refuse ; so that those who rose 

to the same effect The rage fi>r up peaceably in the morning, without 

duelling' had been carried to such being embroiled in any dispute what- 

a height in this reign, that when ever, couid not answer for (heir not 

acquaintances met, the usual en- being partidpants of some trouble- 

quiry was not *^ What is the news some affair before night The lasi 

of the day } " but '' AVho fought yes- remarkable instance of this kind in 

terday ? " that kingdom was in the servant of 

Louis XIV. caused several edicts to a duellist (a man of family) who 
be promulgated against duelling. It wanted one of his number, galloping 
is in this way he speaks these regu- through the streets of Paris, and cry- 
lations, in ms celebrated address to ing aloud for the first French gentle- 
his son : *^ I added some fresh penai- man he chanced to meet insiandy to 
ties to those which had been imposed mount tiie horse he was on, and ride 
against duels, and let my subjects away to the field of battle, to which 
know, that neither birth nor rtLok he should direct him. The first gen- 
would exempt any one from them, tleman he met acted accordingly, this 
I banished horn my court the count being a duty which all persons of that 
Soissons» who had called out the rank held indispensable, as in like 
Duke of Navailles, and I imprisoned difficidty they were to hope for similar 
in the Bastille the person who carried assistance. 

the. challenge, though the afiair was It was also at one time a cnstoi^i 

not brought to effect." in that counlry, that the ofl^ers ot 

In a duel in the reign of Henry in. certain regiments, from some anti- 

of France, the seconds (two on each quated dispute, perhaps- of a century 

side) also fought This is the first past, were to fight wherever they 

instance of the seconds fighting. Be- met, upon the slightest look or ex pres;* 

joDe they attended only as witnesses, sion, whether really intended as ah 
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affront or only imagined to be such, 
though the eendomen, before they 
bad assumed their respective uni- 
forms, were intimate acquaintances 
and friends. Officers of horse in 
such circumstances, when trarelling 
on the same road in different direc- 
tions, as soon as thev met, and if ere 
' within shot, saluted, fired a pistol, 
and if no hurt was done on either side, 
passed by each other with great po- 
Uteness, although perhaps they had 
never seen or heard of each other; 
but their respective unifonns were a 
» sufficient intimation of the honour- 

able manner in which they were 
bound to acquit themselves in behalf 
of their rivaJ regiments. Whenever 
such antipathies were made known to 
the court of Versailles, it was the 
business of the minister at war to 
take care that the hostile regiments 
should never meet on the road in 
marches from one city or province to 
another, or be quartered in the same 
plape, to prevent disputes, quarrels, 
and massacres, which would most 
probably ensue ; and when it so hap- 
pened, Uiat a regiment in enmity with 
another was ordered to succeea to its 
duty, the latter, by orders from the 
war-office, evacuated the garrison two 
or three days before, to prevent all 
possibility of the officers meeting. 

In the reign of John ii. of France, 
a national duel was fought in that 
kingdom between two parties of the 
English and the French nobility, 
thirty on each side. The quarrel 
originated in the murder of an Eng- 
Ush gentleman. The combatants 
fought on horseback, with lances, 
mauets, and bill-hooks. At the be- 
ginning of the contest, the principal 
of the English assured his compa- 
nions that be had a prophecy of Mer- 
lin in his favour, which promised him 
victory. Several were slain on each 
side; but the result is said to have 
falsified the alleged prediction of the 
British bard. 

In the reign of Charles vi. . also, 

seven English knights are said to 

L .have engaged seven French knights, 



** in honour of the superior cbairsis of 
the ladies whom they admired," with 
the same want of success. Having 
broken their lances by their impe- 
tuosity, they continued the fight with 
battle-axes. Three Portuguese knights 
errants also, in the same reign, came 
to Paris, and published a challenge 
of combat to all who would not ac- 
knowledge that the ladies whom thej 
admired were the most beautiful Wo- 
men in the world. They were en- 
gaged and defeated by three French 
gentlemen. 

Duelling was first introduced into 
England at the Norman conquest 
In the reign of James the 'First, it 
became an object of attention to 
government. There was in parti- 
cular a prosecution instituted against 
two persons ; against the one for 
sending a challenge, and the other 
for carrying it ; in which prosecution 
the lord-chancellor, Bacon, then at- 
torney-general, made a long speech 
on the subject of duels. One remedy 
proposed by him was banishment 
.from court. What good effect this 
might have produced was probably 
never tried. A remarkable instance 
occurs of its being neglected ; that 
of Sir Edward Sackville, who after- 
wards succeeded to the earldom of 
Dorset.* He had killed Lord Bruce, 
(a Scotch nobleman, baron of Km- 
less), in a duel, attended with tlie 
strongest marks of premeditation ; yet 
he was not only permitted to appear 
at court, but was successively pro- 
moted, in that reign and the follow- 
ing, to a variety of honours and public 
offices of importance. 

England, with the other nations of 
Europe, had the wisdom to imitate 
the good example of France, in a 
partial reformation, which however 
wias a considerable one. A procla- 
mation was issued by Charles ii. that 
no person shoiJd be pardoned who 
killed another in a duel. But till the 
principles be irradicated which gave 

* We purpose in our next to jBfive an in- 
teresting letter written by SirKdwd.Saclt- 
viUe, giving his own relation of this duel. 



iSai.J Curtohf Thmi^htt m hqiah sxx. 9iJ: 

adlliority to the prdctk^ of diUHing^ . " if any otHcet 0*11 upbrufi aiM« 

IPC iiiast not hope for. the jnth<e abo^ Iber for refiuftij( « obnUbnge,. he doM 

liioti df it ; Raj, we have the Krsolett bihneJi'be sanded to a cbaUifHigei'? 

Aaabn.tobespprehemivecfUs.gaiiu and His Majesty aomiiff tali du; 

iAg gromd. llie scienae'oif qatnrrel« dihrges aH offieers mao^ diagrlite, 

liiSg was studied mlh great aecariMy or ofHiiioa of disadranti^ei,: irhidr. 

m Uie BixtMnth century. Loid-ichan>< mi^htf arise from their bavwg infused 

«ftdor Badon takes notice of French to dteept dC challenges, ea titty. vriA- 

and Italian pamphlets apon the doe^ dnly. JiAve aefed in obedienice to hiir 

trinb of dads, wnidhr' he girvs as tn OT(tei%, tini done th^r duty a» .gofld^ 

■nderatand contained such regulations Ml«ierB ^ho subject *th6ms^retf to'; 

as it vas necessary for those' to obv discipjite." . 

serve, who professed the hononr Ihto ■■ a 

in fiufaioa. It is said, that ciati of 

honiour were collected with gr^ot Chriory Thakghtt ok Isaiah, 

annuteness; that lies were distin- Chap. xzz. is^ai. 

&r*.'U!^ thirt:^4wo different soite ; . p^^ ^^^^ ^^it,, t^^ jj^j . ^j ^ 

Mid that thb pr(!ci8esatt8faet,on Mited j^^^j ,„ ^turning and rest ye shilt 

to Mch was larked ont. be saved ; in quietness ahd <!onfid6Hc'tf 

To prevent qaarrels and sendn^ shall be your strength : andye>frbul(f 

w^!^"f %*w^' i'» ^"^ not- B«" ye said, !«r6; for wfe^*itf' 
by the Arbcles of War, that- ff^^^^ horses. ;• (hetefWe shsilfW 
■ ".No offl«« sh^H «» arty Pp« ^.. ^j ^^ ^^^j ^^j^ j^,^ 
proachful or provoking speeches or ^^ (^^^^^^ ^^att th^y tLt ptf^ 
pstares to another, upon nam. of ^ ^^ j^^. ^.^^ft- ^nte thoiifanrf 
Bemg put m arrest, ^dof asking ,hyf fl^e at Ae rebufte df one^ iii 
p«trdoH of the party offejided, m &« jhe ,ebuke of l5v6 shall ye flee : tifl ye 
pr«^ee of h« cominanding officer. ^ j^^ ^ ^ ^^^.^^ /^„ ^^ t^ ^ ^ 

"No <«cer shall presume to give ^ g,o„„eain, aijd aS to ensigA (to dri 

orsdnd a cBAllCTge to any othw gffl. And therefore will the LShl>ait, 

•fficer to fight « duel, upon pam of ^^^ ^^ ^ ^e .^aclotts tinto yoiu 

^I'^ll ««c- .«H,«dHHW « 4ndthei«forewilihebee^alfed,th;i 

J? *^, ®*^ w f^-?^„* Ke may have in6fcy upbn you: fo^ 

guard, shall knowingW and wilfell, ^^ j/.^ .^ ^ ^^ ^f judgment; 

tofer any per«« whatsoevei' to go j,,^^^ ^ ^ t^ev that wAit fb* 

faA to ight a dufel,.he *hAH bep*. ^j^ p^, the people stall dwdl iii 

nfaherf^sa chaUengeP : «.d hfcawM ^j^^ ^j JetusiUfefti fthou shall weeti 

•fcfc^taii«8jrooPdePtod«d« j*M41 -^jg ^^ ^ ^^ ^^^^ of tg 

•" ^Tf* '^•^^^^ ***^ ^ wh^n he shall hear it, he^artsv4f 

T'i'S*:^'*'"^-^; ^ "^u^j * ai«e. And thougb (he Lord eive y<sd 

All officers, ^ what «Miti^ tlie' bne^ 6f adversity, tod (He yiit&i 

""^'^ ^'^. tt^i !^ *"^^ "^ of afflictioii, ye( shaft hot % tbadhb^4 

qwnvb, fray «,- arid dikordw^ AiiaA ^ jegj^^^ iMo a c6mei' Any hl6i«i 

die pmomi <!on««niM shonld bek^ g^^ ^i^^. ^^^ 3hdll .(ee thy tetofiers 

^.!!!!?Sl^ '^^T^tXj? Sfz aSid thfn* e'ais sHaliJieat'awohf- be^ 

efficawfOiD'amAt^ unttt'tbarprapar fiiarf tfieft savitut' Thid i^ the ^i^ 

atsAts dbey aacfa officer (noufa df Lfv'»- -^ ' 

a» Wwfor'^BBA,)'or stadi drawM* **"• ^ 

sHori- apoD hfan, alaK lie ponshed ' Thiv sabjUbt aeinu torinrbvevttM 

attbe diMMtioa' of « g«d«rM> orart-^ hiniymiomls'of- itaA's wiarair-iu^ 
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^iienice, and mereifui dealing' ^ 
Qc^j^in these thoughts- particularly 
applied to Wars. i . . 

Haw oftstk do we see men, wlib' 
are madly set on ah object, the real) 
rectitude or propriety of which . has 
never engaged tneir previous atten- 
tion, or been made the matter of 
Jrayer before God, permitted the 
attainment of if, but with the evident 
displeasure of the Alrai^htj, wiiq ofteh) 
speaks in judgment, disappointment, 
and disgrace. 

The Scriptures afford us many ex- 
amples of this kind. We hav6 a 
striding instance in Numb. xi. when the 
people manifested their discontent and 
^lurrauring against the miraculous 
supply of manna, and lusted after 
flesh ; the Lord gave them their de- 
sire, but how I (seever. 33.) 'while the 
^esh was yet between their teeth, the 
wrath of the Lord was kindled against 
the people, and the Lord smote the 
people with, a very peat plague/ 
This historic passage is finely para- 
phrased in Psalm Ixxviil. verses be- 
tween 18 and 31, and the quotation 
needs no apology. * They tempted 
God in their heart by asking meat 
^r their lust. Yea» they spake against 
God ; they said. Can God furnish a 
table in the wilderness 1 Behold, he 
^mote the rock, that the waters gushed 
out, and the streams overflowed ; can 
he give bread also 1 can be provide 
flesh for his people ? Therefore th^ 
Lord heard this, and was wroth. — '■ 
He rained flesh also imon them as 
dusti and feathered fowls like as (the 
sand of the sea : and he let it fall ip 
the midst of their camp, round about 
their habitations. So they did eat and 
were well filled : for he gave them 
their own. desire ; th^y were not es- 
stranged fropa their lust. * But while 
their meai was yet 4" ftc|ir mouths^ 
the wrath .of God came upon them, 
and slew the fattest of them, ana 
. smote 'down the chosen men of Israeli* 
S(^ in Psalm cvi. 15*. *i Hegaveihem 
"^ libeir "reonest ; but s'^tit lefifnoeBs iiitd 
Jh^ iom.* FhNtt the^epAiaagqi^^'il 






is ^iddnf the Lord' {lertnittiad "d* 
unhallowed desires of the reibelUariv 
tmap itD 'be ooinplied witH^ 'hvti iH 
anger, as )a ksmm tb sucoeeding-gefie" 
riktions, to warn' them .6f ihetlaDger 
o£ tempting him by miquaHfied, vdosi 
ment longings, uochastiked td^e wise 
nxid perfeiet will of him who ha^'taoMlll 
us to bound. aU our desires fay tnel 
sacred feniee: *Thy will be done.' 

Another instance of thiv kind occaut 
in the case of good king Jehoshapha^ 
who^ with aii unjiustifiafole -compliance; 
badiieen tempted into bad.t^cmipan)' 
with that wiclifed monarch, Ahab. See 
the. history at large, 1 Kings xxii. and 
2 Chron. xviii. 

Ahab, proposing to attempt the 
recovery of Ramoth Gilead, had the 
sanction of four hundred and fifty i'ilse 
prophets ; but these could not satisfy 
Jehoshaphat, arid therefore* Ahab re- 
luctantly submits X6 enquiry^ by Mi- 
caicdi, a true prophet of Jehovah.— 
His' reply plainly iiitimates the dutj 
of J^hoshaphat, and fell tjf Ahab ; yk 
Jehoshapfaat Ventures to keep m affi^* 
nity with -Ahab, until his own Jife is 
imminentlYin danger^ andi^ preserved 
only by what the world accbiints the 
^ct ef a coward ; while Ahab MU a 
prey to his long continue diaobedieBl 
and giiilty liie, aeciilerated by his 
credulity in hiir lying prophets. 
. Another illustration of this subject 
is coniieeted with' the jeircuibstaiioeB 
atlendlrig the death of good Josnih, 
who ieU a victim lo thi^ femper «£ 
iniijd (lee 2 Chron. xicKT. 20-^^} 
The . Lordt in the wise cfispeosatieii 
of his will, intended 'to Biinisn Garc 
ehemish^y I Ibe hands ^I^chGf kin^ 
bt\ Egypt • Wi^ut any call or e^ 
dent reaseilv Josibk (hke '^ocf atuMj 
Qther nidnaiHQhb) diose to^mterfcfeio 

iiA9 fbreisB' qukmrelL NeettOrwitb . 
«ttteh nniclne«i, a^d^h &mifK^r^ J 
faaxkjBikly : G«A^iderate» mat. -ainhw* 
sadoYsite tloaiafa, to wiun him^ Ur 
'dan^, if heiilterfihred, jemd to^M 
kH 9«pn(cotomssion£ Joaiah^ Iio%ereiv 
' iHutBiRlliiil'o^ A<^ wai«hi^^aflid irt m 
theTWDife'.ef resiat^cfiv iMliht^^ 
the pretence of defence^tiraisfff Ae 
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htMe,^engm^i, arid kid^felUed, dis^ ^iMs, luy carnal ftrgtinientfl^and eamal 

l^raced and slain. By this act of T^e^pons, has involved -Chrisleiktorik 

unsanistifiied teittper^. be ^sks his ill all the protracted miseries of hea^ 

kingdom^ which passes into bad hands, 4hen warfare or antichristian practice. 

and ,praBfttai«)y. sacrifices his^ useftii JPor it i^ of little consequence whether 

Kfe^ t«, tbe iksi^ pas$ion' of Wiar.*^ the dragon ' or the beSftst wield the 

Wheini^a3^iiid;he>kept1iim6^^ «word of war, it beiilg equally 'a*- 

hm oofiilbordiftrB^vuitivaling the imi- .tBr^e- totbe mhid^^f ClhHst in beth. 

nrwement of his peo^^^-^rifying Let u&rnowa^^ply the j'emaintng sen» 

4enabal^ Mrom- its idols^ and pro^ teniae in- the verse, by w^y of iUu^ 

vaqting rihe iarts of pea^^e; ^onse^ tnttion, to the emperor C.onstontine 

ooedctsa inight ^bave been involved and his. followers : ^ And ye Would 

ttwt wiwld have deferred, if not pre- not/ Constantine,' an heathen wai^ 

sBiitedy all ^ evik of the subsequent «bt5, emi»'aced Chri8tia;nity, sword 

eaptivity. -^ . . ; •. -i in hand, atid unfortunately forgot, or 

♦ it'WfmMaotbe!difii<;i»tt.to*nialti'ply -perhaps was so 'far a stranger to the 

&c|s in: ptoof of the 4oo|rinef here ^al spirit of it that he did not know, 

iiileiided' to be estab^shed. Btttletus ^l^at the temper of Christ and- the 

now ^ pass <on to' consider- the tibethe iemper of the world were at variance, 

fffopdiied -at' thd* head of (fats; paper, equally opposed as the East to the 

^ appMed' to the la^^lness of War West; and therefore, while a suc^ 

aB: practised: in the professing Ghriis. <«ssion of emperors nominally Chrisi 

tianiBcMd.' » ■ / tian succeeded, the true nature of 

The diopter c;ontsuns the threateii- that holy and peaceful religi6n l>e^ 

ibgs xiif^he (Almighty, by hk servant 4Samei less understood, its true spirit 

Ifae'proi&et; against Israel, for thehr evaporated, and gave rise to antichrist 

flam. am^Maw in iin^^arm of flesh>, ip all its members, featyres and cruel- 

partlcttlarly ii^ this^ passage in Egypt, ties ; imtil the true profession of that 

and.for tiieir conteqtipt of theword peaceful religion became to be ac- 

fiif God, and' tirming a deaf ajnd re^ counted heresy, and the blood of 

teliiouS'ear to his voice > ^and it also Christ's true disciples flowed in tor- 



fitrthelre^hibits (he amazing patience, 
long soffbring; of God, towards a pea- 
pie^ heavy olear and slow of heart, 
cancliiding >w)1^ promises to Israel, 
and^ tfafeatecunp^s of destruction to he^ 
eiiianues-^* in battles of shaking,' still 
permitiiiig the crime * to iniict the 
pnnidimjent, a crime that, with its visi^- 
tation as a 'national evil, plunges 
millions of immortstl souls in endless 



rents, while their persecutors, Christ 
ti^s only in name, pretended, as was 
foretold by the Saviour himself, t» 
do God service. — ^And surely it is no 
difficult matter to see that all this evil 
arose fmm the obstinate • resistance 
of the spirit of the world against th6 
temper recommended, of rest, quiet- 
ness .and faith ; for the want of a 
quiet, believing temper of mind, leadii 



woe, as the-- result of their unpre- men to expedience^ the great invader 



'pare4nes6' and final impenitence. 

Bnl to return to the verses chosen 
Ibr iour piiesent contemplation, we first 
bsai& me promise of the Lord God', 
the 'Holy One of Israel. ' In re- 
tnmiag^^ and rest (from their vain coo- 
idehce^and carnal weapons, reproved 
befdie) shall ye b€i saved, in qinetness 
and eenifidente' shall bey our streniglli/' 
7Us last smitence ''is the grand di^ 
^id^^twa^^T/tte Christian to-un^W 



of political, moral and religious duty, 
and most frequently the enemy oC 
righteousness. ' But ye would nbt^ 
No; we are in a dilemma, but we arts 
not «o unwise as to sit still ; we heat 
your words, Isaiah, but what do Tre 
see — an' approaching enemy, *— cut 
duty^ common sense dictates it, irto 
flfee : ^ tVe will See npdn horses, w« 
Will ride upon the swift ; '- a^y k> 
Egjfpt, the enemjefe^ caiviaflry cannot 



tt&iiil^d'pi!i|ieli6e^; a'departui^ (rotk tmtstrip us ; Y.es^ says the Lt)rd, I wiR 
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^¥VO#^«e-«-' th^i^fote ttey ihat pmy jby i^ f«t)judiced .i^ mctmshienli 

■AV^JQU riiaA^^ 9wift/ and bo a^ world, 911 iiTigodhr ivorld:, tt tfagi 

seltiiig ^h«(ll iUey Apfc^ to you 4i .Fating, bete^YuigiwoeQf niind. Ko^ 

SlKth, ^biit * » jthou/^and MiaJl fleb 'Jif (iiodniakewiiidawf mbt«ren,<tiid 

fdi^ f«bqke'(}f one, itt tbe mboke Ihe. imbdiei^Qg lord, fl Kings vfi.) 

j^ fiy« sh^ll ye flee, till ye be le& as tbeo migbli tfiu 4buig bt.' lUi ii 

H beacon upon tbe top 01 a mDuntaiir, ib^ totigui^ of genee^ md bat tib 

«f»^ a^ an eiifliig!! on an bUI ! ' Here wfe vote ot' ^l lybQ do n'ol.know the rtiaq 

.jHiay se»e buinaA expedients fad. God of a divine confideno^ in God ; tiita 

'Arises, in9tn^b|8, pomiaes-^l^an xer wi^l pla^oed confidence in him judgHi 

^i^; disebays and .fiee^, and inherite ootbing too hard fotlhisn^ nvhoAft-bJ^ 

4i^apppjiitm0nt iVndbas not this been ^artb and A# ful«e»9 thereof^ ipil 

i)(^ slate of CbiiM^doi9 feff jn0re.tban sucb m$y lber<ifi>Mi mSAy tr^al lip 

'£^urteen bundred yeait i, And «mi under all exigences. 



51?^ r^ek&^ on any tbing but* jadg- 
>§nt$, ft3^Qlviiion, eAd nrratb, from an 
^lulted ^od and' Saviour* for suoh 
.prpfeacted cebelBon'^ les^ indeed, 
|f\h^ (|ealt with as afte^ our ma, if 
^ rewarded us acjoocding t^ qur iui- 
i}uitieB, hisi vvvath would consume us 
A^ in a moment ; but lo! as tbe bea-r 
:^^ps §f^ high *bpve the earth, ao 

{f^a^ m bi«/m^Qy, his forbearoaee^ 
te p^^oce^ above our orimes : he 
^\i i^^Hs IQ . b^ . gmdmifii atid alt 
&pgb M prbfef stag Cbmtiao ^<a*i 
Jb^H^ l^ng \m^ %\vm up. ip fe^el an4 
'ftgoKui^ 'for its crimp) i^ its puniahr 
jB9sxi% $j^ bitbertp almprt in vain; 



The prophet diengoea cm taieite- 
X9i^ tte i^HQiQiM dl' the liord-s gn- 
^iouioeiii, and die^aecOTty: tai up^ 
pine^ to be enjayed, for aim m^ 
' The neopte ^lall ^eU iii Zm4 
Jerasaleflg^ (the city of stiren^ ant 
i)f Peace) where Jehdvah haii pto^ 
raised to dwell.' (Psal.ix. ll^rr'lxxvLS^ 
Joel iii. 2L), ' The joy of the whole 
j^arth.; (Psa^m xlyiit SL) And b^ 
2ion and J^m^ateoi am Ifae malt 
jaecu$toined h^^a a£ die khtgdov 
.of heaven. But tbili grace win b 
m an9?lier ta prayer. Clod geiie^ 
jaJly intends diat the subiac^ of bb 
pron^e9 should be wade the 8uii*> 



■aJWiftUgb the l^ord'* t?ue witi^se* je^s^^fourprayier** • AcotHdctioarf 
iia^§ b^en dooiped all Aat long period -want and misery, met by those gia^ 



to pr^ph^y in wftcUoloth, yet, won 
4ipp 0. be$Fen$, and fee astonished Q 
i^mh^' the h9vi still wafts— ^tlll J 
§^\ for so proceed? the prophet; 
.*jrh^refpre "MTiH tfeie Lord ^ait that 



.eious aissurajiceft, forbid ojtr teani 
a^d encourage aur suppHcatidn, ^ For 
^Us >aith tbe lord, I wiU be vexy 
gracious at the voice of thy cry/ The 
ftreal mass of Gbristians, hiAetiif 



h^ i^ay he gracious unto ym^ and 4eluded, n*one ^ leas, by iffBoisanoii^ 
itfiW&rewiUbe be ^i^aJted tbat he custom, qr prejudice, will be drawn 



may bav^ m^r^y upon you/ He will 
fiot be disappointed 01 hi§ d^ermina- 
tioB to feurgct to elewse, to save 
Us *dbttrcli, maugre all ttie oppo* 
sjlion of mm fiP devils ; ' Fojr Uie 
im^iB a Gr<^'ftf j^jwlgment;' he $a^ 
ite end f?(iift U«8t b^niii^,— :he nd^ 
^h^isdtwa ^ ^aifejti ^be wUlpe^- 

fo«maHj*e ^oo^S^l of bja wiU,— h^ 



together ; lei^$^y points of difieienoi 
will be j>ut Wo the back grounds 
the nature, temper, and igaage cf 
Christ, wi]l ef^ar more: desiwHe; 
antipatbi^'^ and anii^^j^^af shall 
pease ; s^wordft sJiaU be converted into 
plpughsharj^i^, sp^[%rs^ into p^pJ9g» 

hpoksr— Th^ naMi^ft? y^i^ .^mim *e 

bloody science otVvvaJP^iirom tte«t»fo 
of the Ut^ati and .the. pmctiee JM 



«fd a^ ail tbfo^ 4»t> wa^. ^ bim;/ tb<? sol^,, * pok t^^y \MihhiauMH 

.Waiti«ig h ^^'^ Fftf 'A^ *9ili>re of WAR no morb ;' nor shall men Jang* 

*oitht i^ih>^ ^ho tbu« ^a;iM^ JwKfit ihat they ai^ n^ ««id bieAite 

iiiBv^r 1^ finally confi^wd^d or %t 4"^ children ^f one ^o^^iiflpa KaA»l 



i«ia 



09 S^^Mn %MA^ i#r^Sl. 
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tt^ lor codtiM wilji Ipi^ tii<» rosid^nl b^ld m due r^yf^,mtpm% tfae a|^ 

ifey^y, bQi9^9i and ♦ kt w4U b» i^ #C ^v^cked «eeff« m^ jieim.;.iii 

Hl^ gnaeipUB: mto ibee nt ihe V4ijk» lon^eF tiiimtc4 by infi4^. ^ the jOn 

«C^ W » vH^ lw> rfiall bf^r it b4 cou4^jQiiiing of m H^/Wb^ * Wlwsm 



N»w> ^thoiigb we hft^ te io^ Hq 
^ stple of w^rii nn^ «pirii^ ffoi-i 
btfist^r, wbieb bile Jiitbi^ Um mr. 

bo^m in the Mrarld, am tbi« fhm 
ifte Ji»gp«i|flt of tbe ki»fi9lil Pf <?bii^^ 
f^pQ eiprth, wa we 90lty) pT^iMmff Ml 
ttepii|^oi^-|hH9i utt ^ipfipfti Ifo* 
cbfi«ti$ei9«ii1i i»ay weJI /luM *« HP- 
Iwn firp^ a «tA|e of pD^tpid^ltA £»i 
obedience, and wftl pfovcr |i ^umiotified 
ipi#9«i^ of brk)gi.9g nwipkiad tp an 
K0Lp^wl(p4Kin€^tof. tlw^ir former tWHiftf 

fnmiwf^ W« m^y ppt, il^ is mi likdji 

Itiat if^fp impi^oa^^ Bt«le of sooiely 
3Pe 44m^ bav(^ ^i|bw iadinftlioii oi 



lopapt^tion' to, r^fj m tte «xce«e$ to the left.' - 



is the promise of his <{09liii([^r for il 
will then be pliiu, his spintual re- 
sidence in the hearts^ witnessed in 
the lives of his followers ; an^, lest 
tfiey ahonld be deceived bjthe peal 
arcb«-fieBd any nuire;, tbey shall have 
an invisible hut divine moqplav, to ad* 
monishy to instruct, tp withdraw thy 
steps from erring on the right hand or 
•h the Idlit: This oak be no elfcer 
thaathe Holy Spirit, wbcne inlhie)9c« 
js «o kqpdy 'predicted, and pmmHStd 
in the latter oays :. *• Thine ears shaiff 
bear a wosd b^nid thee^ saying, Thii 
is till^ way, fvaik ye in it, wfaHBn ye tim 
(o the right haoa; and when ye tuvn 



§p4 l^^iiri^ wbich are qo«v abused tn 
4e pu^Qsp^ of difi^dimiQe to ihnA 
fy4j mi IP Ibe neglect of his poor, 
^ck now degrade tb^ viisago of the 
m^ werl^ No, !it ta^y, connpott 
y^J^tyim Wifrt^Wk V^ me^inie out 
J^ liroiu] ol' adv«^tK ^^ A® vatfu^ 
i^0^jk)tion ; lor, though no chastcoung 
foii ^ piiese^jl; ia .ioyo«», but rathef 
gr i P¥ Swi 8 > yst it j^ ib& soil to promole 
Ibe growtii pf the fruits of righteouat 
ness in them whqiftre^er^isedtberehydi 
.The world n^y be subjeotedto various 



This earth will not always cpntimitf 
ta disgnace itself, and pouv eofOtmipk 
en tihe kind and gracious: kivitatiottii 
hf that God la whom it owes its^e^isii 
ettcei. The prq[udices wht^ have 
swa^ei the deteriorated opinions of 
CThrist^odom, fliiall be driven awiiy 
like the momiBg misita before tho 
sfdendoofs of a rising 8«in, and Tf uUi 
shall miiversaUy prevsaiL 
- . Appiyingt these sentiments to \¥a)% 
butwaieh are of general ap{)lieation» 
ive still inust diat it is in all its- fbrfns. 



j^tn^pn^: nalions.UMil have didatt inconsistent with the. profession and 
t^: Its l«ws>inay sink into political practice of the Goiyel, and opposedt 



^Siignii^ftoce; yet pure aaa undo^ 
fil^ ¥eligit>ii shall PfPsper, and fill 
fb$ WPvW with fruity havftng tibeij! fruit 
mi/^ boiiiiess, and the end everlastmg 
Vt^l foTv ui ciontrast to (he bread 
of ad]i^ersi|^ jtwii waters of afflidtiesii 
jmned by the prophdt, ha set& a most 
Balaajble, oommhndingj and »Lt)erlat 
tb!e< U^sfixrigi carrying its effeetsi into 
itfenul^,.lk diere wiU theii be nd 
i»oi^ pnmbeiK^g.in saokoioabh ; ' Fojo 
1k^^ l^d&eara. shaJI not be semaiped 
mSp a Qomer any qpore, but thine 
ejif» shaJI s@9 thy teadbera.' Mo 
asonai wandering and. hiding, in dens 
VsdinioiiBtainBiaiirc&ireajof theeajftv^ 



to Christianity. This is our irrefra- 
gable position ; tioi can its waftnesi 
advocates prove that natiiKis' ha^ 
gained by wax. It is at all tiaies a 
source of distressing expence to* the 
many, though it may yield gain to^a' 
few, and a little of! tbi» worM'S glbrjt 
td fewer still ; but let' the kit^gdom^ iot 
the earth say if it is net always a lo»ii|( 
game to e^ry one, both in* the hor^ 
rible waste of human life and< of trea^ 
sure. No gain, but to the spMiid 
gratification, of co^ietoaBiiess, op iij0 
Ml viler one of revenge. 

Btit tJim time is ikst approaehiti0 
when tiiis ftelirium will oease, tbii 
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tcAoM^ phfUilOiB shftll ▼anlsh; and 
tlie • tenlihiations in disappointment 
iind'los^ will lead nations and the inr 
dividctais .wlio* coinpose them to aban* 
don '^ese eriws, accept the cure of 
their m^ralhlindness^ and bmo to ih^, 
itiepire of t^e Prince of Peace, ' • 

•" * SCOTUS. 



Befiectiogu : upon the Comduct of 

Bumqn. Mfe; nAth refere^e to 

.; Lmrtiim^. and Knowled^k ^ 

': (Gontinuedfrom page IpO.) , 

•7. %. Tub only. way to happiness lis 
a good life; and consequenCly all 
wi^om being in crder to happiness j 
that is the true, and the only true m»i 
donijtbat serves tor the promoting it; 
Ih^t therefore is the most compen^ 
dious way of making a man wise; 
which soonest makes him -good. And 
nothiog does thk so M>on and so well, 
9^ ^. serious and habitual considera^ 
tion of Death. And therefore, says 
tbei wise man, * Rememfaef death and 
c^orriiption, and . keep the . command-^ 
ineots.;' the jshortest compendiiim ok' 
holy Jiving that «ver was given. As 
if he had aaid. Many are the admo-r 
jlitioesof wise and rgood men, for the 
moral conduct of life ; but would 
you, have a short: and' inlkllible di- 
rtection. Remember death and cor-l 
jpuption. ; Do but remcfmber this, and 
fprget all other rules if you mli, arid 
your duty if you can. 
.. a6v And Avhat ishere remarked by 
one wise man, is consented to by all. 
Hei^e that cofiunon practice among 
ibe a^dents^ of placing sepulchres in 
^eir gardens, and of using thatcele** 
tprated njibtto. Memento Mori, Jlence 
that modem as well as ancient custom, 
ef piitliiig emblems <£ mortatity : in 
^ur^^s . ani other public places i 
by 4U which is implied, that the con*: 
sidf^alion. of rdealh is the greatest se-* 
tnt^y- of a good Iffe. Indeed whal 
other, considerations do by parts,. thi^^ 
does at a blow. , It at once defeats' 
t^e /worlds the fle^, and the .devil. 
F.Of J«wJoan:the world -captivate hihar 



who serWusty donsidets d^t he ^ ^ 
stranger in it, and shall shortly leieve 
it! Hbw can the flesh ensnaare'hiiii 
l¥ho has his sepulchre in Mis eye, and 
reflects on fte cold lodging he sffaaH 
hav^ there t Art* how can the devil 
prevail on him, who raDrtem&ersthat hk 
Shai! die, aM then ©ttt^' on r ati i^n- 
chaBgeabki state of hli^ppin^liyi'^ (#< 
mkety. ac<y>r<ftftg «§- he^has-eltto 
resisted ofr yielded to hjS'temptatfonisf 
Of so'vasf coiisequence is^ie iionstaiftt 
thinking upfon- death, ')abovcfa|l oth«r, 
even practical- meditati^;^ aiid aj 
great f^ason had Moses* for pladti^ 
tihe wisd6m of mato in th^ coaiiiPtt- 
tionofhislattfeTQiid. • ^ ' 

: 37. Bwttoretufti. Iilpvy p ctsiM i ite 
myselfv that from the cMd*acter itf 
Jirian, and ' hi^ present eircufliistanee& 
8^ well as from dtvJHse atttlio^ty,'<il 
evidently appe'ftrs^ that howieTerftai* 
turalour desire of know^edgi* is, tMi 
appetite is4o be governed, as w^^^ 
tho^e that £u« sensual ; that 'w^^uj^ 
to indulge • it only wS for, as ra^y lS4 
to the coifidtfctrng oUr lives, aimJ ttfe 
fittipg us Ibt tibat happiness Whidi 
God hath premised, not to the leanied; 
but to tfaci good : and that if it ¥e 
grJi^ifled to a«y oilier •]^u#po8e, or la 
any x)thev measure l^to this, our cu- 
rioslty is impertinent, our; study In** 
moderate, and the Tree of Ktfi>wie«t^ 
still a forbidden plant) ' 

di8* And noiiy haying • ^ta»ted the 
meaisure of 6ur affection fo, atid eii^ 
<|uiry after learning . land knowl^dge^ 
k remains to-be coAsider^d, hoW mu^ 
it is observed in the general conduct 
of oun studies. 'It is '' plain, it is vik 
observed at all. For Aese two things 
are notorious : first, that ^erylitde of 
what i^. generally -studied, has any 
tendency to' fivinff /well here or hap 
jnly . hereafter. And secondly, thftt 
these very studies Mrhich have no re- 
Ugious influence upon life, do yet 
devour the greatest paort of it.; Tkci 
best and mbst^of our time is dlsroted 
te-dry' leandng.; this vine«make d«e 
edferse of our atudy, the- rest is osl^ 
by.ihebyf and it. is; well: ^i£ what «l 
practical or xleviotioiial^ isshi^ fed as 411 
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feisave ift]^n:,A .broken ; pieer of k m liif :priliali^reti^emeDtiiH nd'atitlie 

Uter .mturej.thiitdliJBQt so ihuefa as 'ttadies, which dreir oiii4lieifitinit>i> 

§lai)od one kind, asfljeet !fi|XDn rkclod tiitige i)t'^iirtc^|p^,^Biid.wlfioh)aBe <tf 

▼ing.: Ka}f;iti8 wdlii'8ome>df tnem 90 gveat credit and a«tli>ritj.« M 

dojnol hirider it. 1 ath sure so greail world, a» lo go under t^bame oSdn* 

9md':90i good a man as.SC Austin geouous and liberal edacali6n!> ¥joa 

Aobught 'so/ who, speaking bf ihe in^ see he notronl}; 'disapproves ftkeiaUbnt 

slHiitiDn'aad'dkcimiAe od'.his jouih, reckons them ^among tfaes^ sins and 

liaa these TeHiaikaHe) words: ^ Ileanit irregnlartties/of liis.]yiMilb,\ whereof 

m Jliidsefiiul^s numy useful words ; he thoiight btniself obliged to ii»ice:4| 

bol.^the sahie might hare beeh learnt paitieular. confession !in this his jgr^t 

in matlersthafarenotyada: and jdliat renitentiaL > 

indeed is the safe way^ wfrerei]^ chilK ' 39. And h^re let me next be th)ought 

dreiii ought to be . trained. u|h Bat immodest Jf^ upon greai^consideratiQii 

woe onto thee, thou tori^nt of custom'( aAd full conviction, I presume to tabo 

Wh<i-i8 able to resist thee? How ibe management of our public schodft; 

long. will it be before thoti art dded^ jMany miscarriagies ;l might note, tM 

ppf How long wilt thou roll along I shall concern myself only with those; 

Ih^ sons of Eve into a great and for- which the principles, here laid dowii 

midaMe sea, which they can hardly lead me to consider. And these wo 

passoVeH - Hav4 1 hot, in obedience may comprehend under two general 

lo tbe^^ "read of Jupiter thundering hee^s of ooAplaint : «r 

kvA fornicating at the same, time! j i. Thi^t thef^r take- up so liiuch 6S 

Aad yet, O tm^u hellish tor)r^3t ! the our time. . . i 

WIS of men are still tossed in thee, ; ii./That they teach us isMch fiN*' 

^pd'are-inyit^d by rewards to learn ^olous. and . unprofitable things ad 

these things! Thy pretence indeed they do. » 

is, thsl this is the way to learn words. In reliition. to the fhistj, 1 cannd 

a^ toiget eloqueKHce. and the artctf with patiancie r€ffl€|et,^'that out of so 

p<^r^iiasi<m.' As if wetnight not have short :a iitne. as that of human life^ 

kii^wn /these words, > goUen sboi^er,' c^nsiitting, if may be oi fifty i>r 4ih^ 

lap^.the temple of Heayen; witfawi ye^rs (fov ^where. one^ lives long^ff^ 

reading of JuiHteifs bein^ .macjie a hundreds come sho^) ' nineteen o« 

pfeteed^pt for whoriiig! iThis im** twenty shall; be spent between .tbfn 

morafify do6$ not at all help tbeleam*^ dictionary, and^.the Jexicon, in .bamn 

ingicif t^ewtsvds) but the wordsgreallys vseringv out a^ tttde X^tiii and Greeks 

encourage the committing the iia^ andJn leeiniiaga com|ioiiyx)f'|)oeticai 

metatlitff* : Not thaf I find fault. with fie^ons.aild dPasitaiHtc aloiyesf ' We^e 

Aeiwpids theftiselves ; thetj ait» p«ire these thinga^wt»rth^. knowing; yeir it ie^ 

andx^fioiccf v^esselsr; but with Aat wine barbaiK>u^ jSAdinbumlui'tocmake pooir 

o£«STOi3^ iif|iich%4beoi is bandieti:an4 pie spend so muchof x^eir Htt^ ^o^ 

«iotem6adfiiA lo lA by <Mkr 8e(Hshilead[i>n o£ time upon tb^m. Ttus is M> mcAe 

et««-^B^iiA!5eet>aii]ess we^draHkiof ity - ^cwri^ of; hunian* ignocanjCie, ^nd to 

weiKer@faefite»v norhadweatty aobdt doilwithrtbeinfifiiiities of the mind as 

judge fa«ppealto. Andtfyet^I, myv lomeriQ suq^ns: do ^h the wounds 

UMt in ^prhose preseiice t> ncvw sep* of tbebodyr Ifane wswHIfir jflUC^ pf 

eiutel^ r^ntnlie . this reccilectien^. wil<- theilife; cf maibbytbe^^portipn of 

Uii^lyJe&rlit these tfatiigs, anil lik-e a it speiit Mjsehaolt one iroiild tUnt^tbat 

vn^^iA deiighted tli Ifaem, ^d^fbr this > imtiiehiyicua/ marit^rweie mf, w^pat^ 

I was«attfd <» ^fimihppifftd,bpyil Af > a»d?^t$we hAd a ^speft<|fat ieast 

this'.you may see wliat the ^Mlgme^ dfKlor-l^lM ye««$ .before li».t^ 

of this holjr aodtFWMnbte p^iaiin was tbulh,t»^<jt:is^aa)iiloieiad)le abipe,^ 



•iMUid ^ fld; and weMI Ae a|^ mt the anoffdiis - scieB^ of fte poelif 

wifte AS it pretends t& be, it wimiUI Wfaedier'it be safe to season ibetf 

iiei«r linffier iln : e«peeia% conaidefifig gveed inagidatibm mA sndb itoaigm 

wiMt laC& efiounineff tre bai^ kad ^ as ane there ^painted to Hm Ufe! JM 

Inoie cdm^dioas laethodB be;^iid iiot this mher- th& diie^t my lb ccvw 

die seas, li does not become me l« n^ them, ta ^ow in their tender 

«rojectss<!teaiieof8chool*<disciplifie,' isaub the seeds <tf imptu^y^ to in-' 

I leave tins to abler heads* Oarly etease thdir inbred propensities t^ 

in ther mean ttme I may venture to etil^ and by a stiinding^ foundation §oit 

say, that the/ common way is a vorj^ dribaadiery ? Let airy niiw but con^ 

^at tax'apMi hmniui life ; so large m iider humasi nature tts it eomes dcmd 

portion of which oan very ill bespa^ t0'usfh>m Adam, and t^itteidietber 

ted, to be lavished away in dte ftrsi he thinks a boy is fit t» be trusted 

elements of learning. inA Ovid?' I d^notuiide^tMnd upoH 

But the greatest complaint agliinst wkxl prittcible, either of pmdenee or 

these seminaries is, the frivolousness jMety, sueh nooks aS' these should b0 

of the things they teach. Not oi^y read by any; but least of all by boysr, 

the spending so muoh ttme^ on the^ whose soft minds are so suseeptime 

Ifahigs (hey teaeb is blame^worthy, «f any ill impression* Far o^r 

but ti^eir teaching such things at aU* were; it ther should continue' ignorant* 

Setting opinion afid fancy asidcy what than that tneir nncterstandings shonkl 

real improt^ment » it to the n^ind of be lausomplished at the hazard of their 

a^natfonal ereatareto be overiaid witlif msfalft; upon which such studies as 

words and phrases, and to be full Ifassecau derive no very whoiiSMiinid 

ieharged with poetical stories and nitoence. And yet to Aese our 

dreams ? How many excellent and ychith is'dedieatedf^md hi^thc^se^seni^ 

ntfefuJ things might be letoit while of us employ our' riper year^^ and 

boys are tkumbling and murdefm^ tlien when we die, thts^ very thinj^ 

Uesiod and Homer, which the^ they makes one plot of our funeral elogy, 

do not understand^ aild' wtucb when that we were so dil^ht aaid iiMfe&« 

ttey do, they will tfiroir fe^ andde:^ tigableinrotor studies, and so inqidsi-* 

smserandthat justly too: for of what tlve hi the search oC kndvidec^f 

skgnifioation is sack stulf as tfais; to perhaps that we proourei an eat 1^ 

the* aiscomplishment of a reasonsiile ihnsennent/ by it \ #hen, aotofiAngrii^ 

soul t Wnat improvement cav if be the pvinciples befot^ ikd^dowtty we 

to my ttuder^lanmng, to know, thd weie as impertinently, iBoilghoot so 

amours of Pynunus and Thisbe, or innooendy employed aH the wkitevas 

of Hero and Leanrlert Do misii if webaii been^sdloug pidmf sinors 

tetaim any value for these thingt^ vetBedthnu 

whenf they grow op, or endeavour t^ 40. Tbesnih^f alM^dis : thto mm 

preserve the memory of them ?' And sour of prosectttkigr^ i^cailmingr. ni 

wliy'innfst poor boysbe^^ndemaedtd Kn<pv(M%ev»s their inefohsm^ t^^a 

A&' dradgery of learning what when goodilife : cottseqiienflyv ^ prameilo 

diey are man tley mast and<wlll^ an^ tiiUK dfi dtfem beyond s# :bdMr tfds 

loam t Why* musr lliey be faveed) etid^^ is impefliiieMfand- imhioderale? 

with ai» gteat expense of tftneand But(sacli>is tke geaeisd: p«>sooaeiov 

labour, t» learn' such' things as are of of iefalning anftt knowledgef s» is viaui 

no standingme^ 80 far fronfti' thait^ kf appeattnr to^ the> ge»srad cfoMoet 

that' they wet dkngemus- at^> well «i of studyi ft evIdenUy ftilows; dntt 

Mproliinble; For F appeal to» ibH theiMtoUtiotual cotfduet of hdmanf lift 

cAMiipioa sens« and «tfisviettce of is iusily ehargealiis wilfe mk ia^a^ 

matdii^i wheAeir ^ be n»t ^d^i^ moik^ and» imperfkieiit pMnn* of 

UMisinUte highest degree, Ibredtertaiit KimMg^ 

Ae'gay<?;<>td§ng^l(nheias^rbayi,fwtllt • ^^»9^ (tmimma^m^mr ^taif 
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THE VANITY OF AMBITION AND MILITARY RENOWN. 



fVlHERE is a feeling of inex- 
•^ pressible di8ap])ointnieiit and 
concern, excited by the obscure and 
neglected death of a once dignified 
and celebrated individual. No one, 
we think, who has read Shakespeare's 
account of the latter days of Cardi- 
nal Wolsey, but will at once eater 
into our views. Raised almost to 
the summit of his wishes, — invested 
with a degree of grandeur and state 
which Royalty itself could scarcely 
exceed,«-wanting one step only (that 
of the Popedom) to complete his ut- 
nu)st aim, — ^how great and how rapid 
was his overthrow ! 

With agt, with caret, with maladies oppreued, 
He leeks the reftige of monastic rest. 
Orief aids disease, remembered follj stings, 
And bis last sighs reproach the faith of kings. 

The death of Alexander, disgrace- 
ful as was its cause, was not preceded 
by the loss of all those vast territorial 
acquisitions which a thoughtless world 
foolishly, if not wickedly, supposes 
were obtained by a series of glorious 
acbieTementB. He died with his mi* 
litary renown untarnished, and afker 
having subjugated every power which 
attempted to resist his victorious pro- 
gress. Charles xii. of Sweden, after 

VOL. (II. 



his flight from Muscovy, and impri« 
soni^nt in Turkey, escaped from all 
his enemies — In the face of innu- 
merable hardships and dangers, re- 
turned to his country, and died, as he 
had lived, with the sword in his hand. 
How different a termination has at- 
tended the brilliant career of Napoleon 
Buonaparte! After a series of mi- 
litary successes, which, considering 
the forces by which he was opposed, 
will bear comparison with any of the 
wonderful conquests of antiquity- 
after wielding the sceptre of sove- 
reignty, and displaying political talent 
in a manner far superior to most of the 
successful conquerors who went before 
him, — he lived to see his great poli- 
tical skiU unavailing, and the utmost 
efforts of his military science altoge- 
ther vain and futile ! Not permitted 
even the poor solace of spending the 
remainder of his life, in voluntary 
exile, he has quitted this world as a 
prisoner in a dreary and rocky soli- 
tude, with scarcely one friend to cheer 
his dying pillow, or whisper peace into 
his agonized spirit And is it thus, 
friendless, thus abandoned by all the 
world, that the conqueror of Marengo, 

2 G 
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Cromwell, I charge thee, fling away Ambition. 
By that sin fell the angels ; How can man then 
(Tho' image of his Maker) hope to win byH ? 
Lore thyself last, cherish even the hearts that hate 
Corruption wins not more than honesty. [thee^ 
Still in thy right hand carry gentle peace, 
To silence envious tongues. Be just* and fear not. 
Let all the ends thov um'st at be thy Country's, 

Thy God's, and Truth's: Then if thou fall'st, 

O Cromwell! 
Thou ialPst a blessed martyr 
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of Jena, and of Austerlitz, closes his anticipated from the great decision, 

mortal course? — Is it thus that, in active perseverance, and unwearied 

obscurity and dependence, he dies, energy of his character ! Let it be 

who once seemed to control the des- the concern of those who have sur- 

tinies of Europe, and who dispensed vived him, to emulate his good quali- 

sceptres and crowns according to his ties and his talents, while they detest 

pleasure I Alas ! howvain, how empty and shun his vices. Aad, above all, 

are all the schemes and triumphs of let them habitually abominate that 

ambition, and how appropriate to such taste for War, which led him to mea- 

a character, in the prospect of speedy sures, involving, the peace, the hap- 

jdissolution, would be the language piness, and the prosperity of niillions. 
put into the mouth of Wolsey : ^ 

The Report of the Committee of the 
Plymouth, Plymouth Dock, and 
Stonehouse Peace Society. 

Plymontfa, June 22, 1821. 

Sir, — ^By desire of the Managing 
Committee of the Plymouth, Ply- 
mouth Dock, and Stonehouse Peace 
Society, I transmit, through you, to 
the Peace Society established at 
London, a copy of our first Annual 
Report ; and I would beg, at the same 
time, to observe, that we shall feel 
ourselves obliged by receiving in re- 
turn copies of your past Reports, and 
be ever happy to co-operate in the 
Christian object which both Societies 
have in view. 

That object it was never more ne- 
cessary to promote than at ihe present 
moment. Bad passions are afloat, 
and ambition still exists in certain 
quarters, reckless of the evils which 
an indulgence in its feelings must 

Eroduce. At such a time, to instil the 
aim of peace is the duty of every 
Christian, and more especially of 
those institutions which profess the 
doctrines and cultivate the practices 
of peace. Though inconsiderable now 
in extent and influence, like the grain 
of mustard seed. Peace will in tune 
overshadow the whole earth, and 
collect together the various races 
of man into one large and hannonioas 
fiunily, beneath its ample branches, 

I trust that our respective pro- 
ceedings will always tend to fosta 
the growth of this noble tree, to 
encourage which, let us remember, is 



While we reprobate the love of 
glory, and the desire alter power in 
this child of ambition, let us not refuse 
to pay to his memory that tribute 
which it deserves. While we lament 
that any human mind should be ren- 
dered so callous, as to regard the 
dreadful and bloody conflicts between 
fellow men with all the coolness of a 
game of chess ; let us not foi^et that 
the late Emperor of France was dis- 
tinguished as the promoter of litera- 
ture and the arts, as the friend of 
religious liberty, and a determined 
foe to bigotry and superstition. We 
cannot indeed but bitterly lament the 
direction in which his talents were 
directed, though we ought not to re- 
fuse our admiration to the versatility 
of his powers, and the strength of his 
intellect. If such a man had moved and 
acted under the influence of the pure 
principles of Christianity ,andbeen ani- 
mated with a sincere desire to advance 
the peace and happiness of his fellow 
'men, What might not have been 
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A privilege as well as a duty. Let us 
not shrink from responi^bility, or an 
avowal of our tenets. There is no 
want of ailments to uphold us in 
botli. 

It will afford rae pleasure to hear 
from you frequently ; and in the mean 
time, and at all times, 

Believe me, Sir, 
Yours very truly, 
Wm. Bdrt, Secretary. 

7%e Secrettery of the Parent > 
Peace Society at London, \ 



REPORT. 

Twelve months having elapsed since 
the establishment of the Society, it 
becomes the duty of the Committee 
which you appointed to watch over 
its interests, to render you some ac- 
count of its progress, and of their 
proceedings. 

The good cause in which we are 
^^*g^^ has every where to struggle 
with " the hstlessness of the unen- 

Suiring — ^the interests of some, and 
le prejudices of most ;" but, we have 
peculiar difficulties to encounter, in 
consequence of our field of labour 
being in a neighbourhood wUch has 
been nursed by War, and educated^ 
-amidst the " pomp and circumstance '' 
of its preparations ; where the heart 
has been enlisted in its favour, and 
the imagination dazzled by its splen- 
dours. It requires, therefore, propor- 
tionate zeal and assiduity to contend 
with such formidable prepossessions ; 
and your Committee hare judged the 
most effectual method to be that 
pointed out in one of Uie original 
resolutions of the Society, namely, 
*' adiiigent circulation of Tracts tend- 
ing to demonstrate the evils of War, 
its opposition to the benign influence 
of the Christian religion, and the true 
interests of man.'' 

Your Conmiittee have accordingly 
procured from the Parent Society, in 
London, a large number of their pub- 
tications ; some of which have been 
sold, many gratuitously distributed; 
and some remain on hand, to be used 



as occasion may require. A few of 
them have been bound in sets, and 
presented to the public libraries, and 
to some distinguished persons in 
the vicinity, which have been well 
received. 

Notwithstanding the impediments 
before alluded to, your Committee 
have the satisfaction to report, that 
the number of subscribers is gradually 
increasing. It is now 43; and the 
amount of subscriptions received for 
the past year, is 18/. 9«. of which there 
has been remitted to the Parent So- 
ciety, in aid of its funds, 15/. ; inci- 
dental charges, 6/. 14«. ; leaving a ba- 
lance against the Treasurer of 3/. 5s. 

Your Committee have also derived 
encouragement from the reports which 
they have received, of the progress 
of societies on similar principles in 
other places ; among which, tne one 
established at Tavistock continues to 
distinguish itself by its zealous and 
successful operations. Many others 
iMive been formed in England, Scot*, 
land, and Ireland. In Americ^i, tbe 
labours of the friends of Feacp have 
been attended with extraordinary 
success ; and among their members 
are an ex-president, several judges, 
and other eminent characters. In 
France, considerable attention has 
been excited to the subject. Copies 
of the Tracts have been sent, through 
the regular channels of communica- 
tion, to the Kings of France and 
Spain, and others have been for- 
warded to various parts of the world ; 
besides which, Tract No. 2, has been 
translated into the Dutch, and Tract 
No. 3, into the Spanish la^uage. 

Thus, the efforts of those Societies 
to promote good-will among men are 
not confined to OUT own country. Thdr 
aim is universal, and their objedr-the 
good of all mankind. But such a deep- 
rooted evil as they have to cantend 
with, namely, War, cannot be extir- 
pated in a day. The just and bene- 
ficent spirit of the Gospel must first 
predominate more in the minds, both of 
rulers and people ; and we have the 
consolation of believing, that, although 
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Swansea and Neath Auxiliary Society. [AcgOst 



the pTogresi of this jijood work, " its 
peaceful progresji, disturbs not the 
superficies of things, and may not, in 
consequence, be discerned by the 
careless observer, yet a great change 
is manitestly going on in the hearts 
of men ; aiid beneath the frozen sur- 
fiftce of seeming indifference, mighty 
principles are at ^ork, and ivill sooner 
or later exhibit themselves in their 
benign influence." 

Your Committee have hitherto met 
Mrith little avowed hostility, but they 
have to lament the apathy and neu- 
trality of those who ought to be allies. 

They respectfully and earnestly 
invite tneir fellow Christians, of every 
denomination, to give the arguments 
in the published Tracts an impartial 
examination, and they are persuaded 
that the result will be an increased 
number of converts to the cause of 
Peace. 

They more particularly entreat the 
co-operation of the processed minis- 
ters of the Christian religion. The 
subject appears interwoven with their 
duties, and inseparable from their 
office. Their influence in exciting a 
right feeling among their flocks, would 
contribute largely to arrest a practice 
flo repugnant to the character, the 
precepts, and the example of their 
divine Master, — so opposite in its 
nature and fruits to '* tne fruits of the 
Spirit," and so fatally subversive of 
the moral improvement, the liberties, 
and the happmess of man. 

Your Committee cannot conclude 
without expressing their conviction 
thaty notwithstanding the obstacles 
with which they have to contend, the 
advocates of pacific principles have 
ample grounds for en(*ouragement and 
perseverance. Their cause is the 
came of truth, and must finally pre- 
TaiL They even indulge a hope that 
the period is not far distant, when 
Ae same energies which, under the 
Divine blessing, have so gloriously 
achieved the abolition of the British 
slave trade, the circulation of the 
Scriptures, and the education of the 
poor, will be again displayed in scat- 



tering the clouds from the morning of 
that day, ♦'when swords shall be 
beaten into plough-shares, and spean 
into pruniTig-hooks ; when nation shall 
not lift up sword against nation, nei- 
ther shall learn war any more." 

Resolutions passed at the First Ax- 
niversary Meeting of the Sodety^ 
May, 15, 1821. 

Resolved, that the present Sub- 
scribers to this Society be requested 
to use their influence with their 
friends and acquaintances, to induce 
them to become Members of the 
Institution. 

Resolved, that all Ministers sob- 
scribing to this Society be Members 
of the Committee, ex officio. 

Committee for the ensuing' Year. 



John Saunders. 
William Collier. 
W. H. Dove. 
B. Balkwill. 
Samuel WillianiB. 
John Stevens. 
Samuel Rowe. 



I 



Joseph Hingston. 

William Bumell. 

J. Coolcworthy, M.D. 

Joseph Treffry. 

Walter Prideanx, IVetMrer. 

William Burt, Secretary. 



Fourth Anmud Report of the Stcofh 
sea and Neath Auxiliary Societij. 

When your Committee entered on 
the discharge of the duties which 
devolved on them through your pa^ 
tiality, it was not with any enthu- 
siastic expectations of immediately 
extensive success. The history of 
the world, as well as the experience 
of former years, had convinced them 
that the deep-rooted prejudices of 
custom and education are not to be 
subverted in a moment; and being 
well aware of the unpopular nature 
of the principle of the Peace Society, 
they judged it probable that they 
might have to labour, as heretofore, 
without that encouragement which 
you so anxiously desire. 

Your Committee have continued to 
exert themselves in endeavouring to 
expose the evils of war, by the ci^ 
culation of the Society's Ijracts, and 
also by occasional insertions of ex- 
tracts in the Provincial Journals; and 
it is with pleasure they have to report, 
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that in some instances^ they have wit- 
nessed the triumph of the pacific 
principle : their meetings have in 
general been well attended; their 
tracts have been well received ; some 
new subscribers have come forward 
to aid the funds of the Institution ; and 
)our Committee feel no doubt of that 
principle being now at work, which, 
like the leaven hid in the meal, shall 
continoe to operate until the nations 
of the earth, feeling its salutary iii« 
flaence, '* shall beat their swords 
into plough-shares, their spears into 
pramng-hooks, and learn the art of 
war no more." 

During the last year, your Com- 
mittee have received upwards of 
1400 Tracts, Reports, &c. many of 
which have been distributed, whilst 
a considerable number still remains 
on hand. The Tract prepared by 
your Committee for the use of the 
Principality, in the ancient British 
language, is now in the press, and 
^11 soon be in circulation. 

But, whilst your Committee feel 
inclJQed to pursue their work, from a 
conviction that the cause must ulti- 
mately triumph over every obstacle, 
they receive encouragement from the 
increasing attention which the cause 
excites in distant parts. In Paris, 
measures hare been adopted for 
fonning a similar institution, and 
hopes are entertained that ere long 
it will be in active operation. [Re- 
ference is here made to societies in 
other countries, followed by a quo- 
tation from the Report of the Parent 
^iety, which appears in our Num- 
ber for February* p. 52.] 

And whilst the sacied flame of 
Christian philanthropy appears to be 
burning with increasing vigour in 
America, there is reason to hope that 
it will not be permitted to languish at 
borne. " New Auxiliaries have been 
established at Bath, Bristol, South- 
jjjpton, Plymouth, and Stockton." 
The demand for the Tracts of the 
Society has been great ; the sales 
^ distributions of the last year 
•mount to about 90,000, which, to- 



gether with the Reports and Tracts 
published* by the Society in former 
years, will make a total of 207,000 
copies. [The Report concludes with 
a further quotation from the Parent 
Society's Report.] 

At a General Meeting of the Swansea 
and Neath Auxiliary Society for the 
promotion of permanent and uni- 
versal Ppace, held at Swansea, 
20fA April 1821, 

Mr. T. Bigg, in the Chair ; 
Resolved, — 1st. That three hun- 
dred Copies of the Report which 
has been presented by the Committee 
be printed ; and that a Welsh trans- 
lation of the said Report be also in- 
serted in the Seren Gomer. 

2d. That the following be a Com- 
mittee for the ensuing year, with 
power to add to their number : 



Mr. T. B'gg 
S. BordeH 
J. T. Price 
K. Katon 
J. FoUnrd 

Rev.W. Kemp 



Mr. W. Lewis 
H. Bath 
J. Gibbins 
W. Paildison 
W. Morj^an 

Rev. T. Lake 



Mr. fi. BORDELL, Treasurer. 
Mr. T. LUKE, Secretary. 

dd. That the Thanks of this Meet- 
ing be given to the Editors of the Cam- 
brian Paper, the Seren Gomer, and 
the Caermarthen Journal, for the a^ 
sistance they have afforded the cause 
by the insertion in their respective 
papers of pieces tending to promote 
the objects of this Society. 

4th. That the next Annual Meeting 
of this Society be held in April 1822, 
at such time and place as the Com- 
mittee may appoint 

(Signed) T. Bioc, Chairman. 

Same Remarks on the Accotmt of the 
Quakers J in Pinkerton's ** Modem 
Geography.** 

[From Letters and other Writings of the 
late Joseph Gurney Bevan.] 

'*! AM inclined toofferafewremarks 
on the' short notice of the religions 
Society of Friends, commonly called 
Quakers, inPinkerton's Modem Geo- 
graphy, 

It is a circumstance which demands 
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acknowledgment, that he has deviated many other evils. If we are to portray 
from the track of some of his prede- a nation of Quakers, we must sup- 
cessors, and has not copied the calum« pose it composed of true Quakers ; 
nies respecting^ us, which abound in for so far as in any respect the people 
iiooksintended forgeneraiinformation. degenerate into vice and immorality, 
But the Society is indebted to him for 9o far they recede from true Qua- 
more than negative justice : he has kerisin ; and then their sins, sooner 
represented it to his readers as a be- or later, contribute to their overthrow, 
nevolent Christian people. These are But this is not imputable to their piety, 
his words : harmlessness, and charity. 

. * A philosopher may well envy the 1 shall require [the objector] to 
mild creed and universal charity, or people our ideal land with men sted- 
fratemal love, of the Quakers ; whilst liBustly fearing and loving God, and 
he must allow, with a sigh, that a believing in Christ and the Christian 
nation of Quakers could not exist, dispensation, as revealed in the JVew 
unless all nations were of the same Testament ; and studious to approve 
persuasion.' themselves to their Master, by con- 

. The regret expressed in the latter ibrmity to His laws. Of the more 
part of this account has touched me distinguishing tenet of our Society, 
not a little. It seems sorrowful that the immediate teachings of His L'^ht 
it should be an established fact, that in the conscience, I need not here 
charity and fraternal love, and such enlai^e. It is enough for my argu- 
as practise them, cannot subsist in ment that they are, generally speak- 
the world. Alas, for the world, in that ing, seeking to know, and diligent to 
case! His eulogium on the Friends do, the will of Christ, 
is a severe satire on its nations. Before I proceed, I must assume 

I am afraid we have yet little need the reason for supposing that a na- 
to concern ourselves about the safety tion like that I have described, must 
of a nation of Quakers. Their coun- be a prey to its neighbours. Pin- 
try men are too little disposed to submit kerton has not himself announced it; 
to the restraints of conduct necessary but I think it can be no other than 
to be admitted of their number ; and the disuse of arms. It is no less 
many who enjov, what I call, that lamentable than tme, that among 
privilege,bybirthright, seem too much mankind in general, at least among 
disposed to shake off those restraints, those who conduct govemmenis, there 
and to mingle gradually with the is a propensity to war. They seem 
crowd of such as forget the interests to think their character scarcely com- 
of a futiire life, in the cares or plea- plete, unless it have a portion of the 
sures of the present. niilitary one, and glory in opporto- 

But it is necessary for our argument nities of displaying it in the fieW. 
to suppose the improbable supposition I am apt to tnii^, that in the attempts 
of a nation of Quakers realized. Such to settle and adjust the differences 
a nation would, indeed, form a new which naturally arise about worldly 
and singular phsenomenon; but I am intefrests, this national spirit, as it is 
far from sure that it would naturally called, has pirevented a friendly issue 
contain the seeds of its own destruc- to numerous negociations ; and has 
tion ; and so long as it should last, it thus realty occasioned many of the 
would be a standing refutation of the wars, which render the history of 
conclusion of our geographer. When, mankind a history of human folly 
however, I speak of a nation of and distress. Now this Mty sense of 
Quakers, I do not simply mean a honour (as it is udnally termed) baa 
nation which has laid aside the use no place in a true Christian peiple. 
of arms, and at the same time is in- They reject, as Christ has taught 
dulging itself in luxury, avarice, and them, the practice of receivmg honoar 
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from men ; because they find, accord* 
ing to His doctrine, that it stands in 
the way of their belief in Him. For 
this spirit of contention, they have 
adopted His meek and quiet spirit, 
by which means half the occasions 
of war are cut away at once. And 
even supposing that there was not, 
(which however will not, I think, be 
asserted) that fondness for contest 
which so many nations have shown, 
still, even upon the notion of what 
is sometimes called necessary war, 
there must be an aggressing and an 
aggrieved party. In the former of 
these characters, ourlamb^like nation 
could never appear. It only there- 
fore remains for us to inquire how it 
wonld act, so as to be preserved irom 
the danger of an unjust and oppres- 
sive enemy. 

It is observable in the province of 
nature, that such animals as are des- 
titute of weapons of offence, are 
generally furnished with some ap- 
propriate means of security. Thus 
I ap{»«hend it would be with our 
innocent citizens. Knowing the dif- 
ficulty they would find in quarrels, 
they would take more care than is 
commonly taken to keep out of them. 
In their dealings with other nations, 
they would act less by the narrow 
scale of enriching and aggrandizing 
their own, than nations c^nmonly do. 
They would transfuse, even into their 
commerce, a portion of the spirit of 
Christianity ; and thmk that the way 
to let their Hght shine before mmi, 
would be full as much by doing works 
of justice, as^ by talking about doc- 
trine. And I think it is not over- 
rating the value of such a conduct to 
suppose that if they could by such 
means (and as they are the means of 
Cfarist's appointment, they must be 
efiicacious) induce thdr neighbours 
to gk»rify ^eir Father who is in hea- 
ven, they wonld be so &r from danger 
of harm, that they would beeome the 
delight of mankind, and probably set 
die anvils of other countries to work 
in the blessed transmutation of spears 
to pmnii^-hooks. 



Thus &r I have endeavoured to 
show only from the natural deduction 
of effects from causes, that a nation of 
genuine upright Quakers might sub- 
sist in safety ; but as I am not bound 
to rest my opinion wholly on such 
arguments, I will proceed to another,, 
which cannot be rejected, when we 
are speaking of religious matters. If 
we grant, as we must, that our ideal 
people have for the spring of their 
action, a true living frdth that it is their 
duty to the Almighty so to act, they 
will consequently have an unshaken 
faith in his protection. This is no 
more than his commands enjoin, and 
the example of his people m former 
ages warrants. So that I should not 
strain an expression, if 1 were to say, 
that such a nation would be ^ure of 
the protection of Providence, and 
satisfied with the manner and the 
proportion in which it should be 
extended." 

Third Report of the Committee of 
Inquiry of the Massachussetts 
Peace Society. 

[From the Friend of Peace Oct. 1820.J 

At the meeting dl the Massachu- 
setts Peace Society in June, the 
Committee of Inquiry exhU)ited an 
able Report on a subject of great 
importance. We regret that the ninds 
of the Society have not permitted its 
publication as a separate Tract for 
this year, as the Report is too long 
for insertion in the Friend of Peace, 
In the hope that it will hereafter be 
published in a more ample form, as 
a Tract for distribution, we shall 
merely state the subject, the plan, 
and the principal facts and results. 

Question. '^ What have been the 
causes, of wars ; the degree in which 
their objects have been secured, and 
the state in vibxch belligerents have 
been left at their termination V 

In theilepart,.the inquiry is " con- 
fined to wars in which civilized ualions 
have been engaged since they be- 
came christian,'' or <* since Constan- 
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tine assumed the reins of the Roman 
empire/' omitting *' a great number 
of petty wars m smidl nations of 
antiquity — temporary insurrections, 
or trivial hostilities**-and a multitude 
of wars which have been carried on 
betweeen christian and savage nations, 
such as the aborigines of Asia and 
America."- The Report relates to 
*' two hundred and eighty-six warv 
of magnitude, in which christian na- 
tions have been engaged." These 
are divided into the eleven following 
classes. 

1st. '* Wars of ambition — ^to obtain 
extent of territory by conquest We 
have enumerated forty-four wars of 
magnitude of this class — twelve in 
which the assailants have been Hea- 
then or Mahometan, and Christian 
nations defendants ; and all the others, 
we regret to say, have been attacks 
made by nations professing Chris- 
tianity on others, without any decent 
pretence or colour of right. In se- 
venteen instances the ajssailing nation 
has been completely victorious — in 
nineteen instances the assailing nation 
has been repulsed — and in eight the 
assailants have obtained partial aug- 
mentations of territory secured by 
peace." 

2d. Predatory wars — *^ for plun- 
der^ or tribute, or to obtain a settle- 
ment for subsistence." — ^'' We have 
enumerated twenty-two in all." " The 
invasions have commonly ended in 
repulse ; but seldom without effecting 
some mischief." 

3d. Wars of revenge or retaliation. 
'' We enumerate twenty-four of them ; 
of which five have been successful — 
four partially successful — thirteen un- 
8^coe88iul, the assailants having been 
repelled — and two left undetermined 
by circumstances, and gave rise to 
new wars." 

4th. Wars to settle some question - 
of honour or prerogative. Of this class 
*^ We recora eight wars ; in four of 
m^iich the point of honour was gain- 
ed—- three were settled by conmro- 
mise— one submitled to a coundL 

5th. Wars arisina from disputed 



claims to some territory. Six only are 
enumerated. ^' Of these the party 
occupying the territory in questioin 
preserved it, in two instances — in the 
other tour, partition arrangementi 
were made." 

5th. Wars arising from disputed 
titles to crowns. *^ We have enume- 
rated forty-one wars of this class ; in 
eighteen instances the party claiming 
the throne recovered it from the party 
in possession — in eighteen instances 
the possessor of the throne maintained 
it, iod in two of these the assailants 
lost their own crowns in aiming at 
others ; and in five other instances the 
results were undecisive, and the parties 
pacified by compromise or partition." 

7th. ** War commenced under ike 
pretence of assisting some aUg^ or tome 
friend or person flying from aUeged 
oppression. We liave round thirty of 
these wars; in eighteen of which the 
assailing or protecting party have been 
victorious — ^in six the defendants have 
maintained their ground or defeated 
the assailants ; and six have teran- 
nated undecisively in what is called 
the statu quo— or in compromise ii 
a general peace." 

8th. ^* IVars which have arisen frm 
the distrust of nations towards each 
other^-jeahusy of rival greatnm^ of 
fear of increasing armamenttor a- 
tended conquests. Twenty-three van 
of this description have been observed 
within our limits. — In eleven of them 
the allies or assailants have been suc- 
cessful — seven of them have been 
ended by compromise or treaty, gene- 
rally placing the parties where thej 
were wheii they bc^an ; and five have 
residted in the defeat of the coaliti^ 
and the further aggrandizement of the 
obnoxious power. "^ 

9th. " nars which have grtm^i^^l 
of commerce — designed for iti pro* 
tection against foreign depredatio»f- 
We have foundf but five wars of th» 
class.-— Neither of them have resulted 
in greater security to the commerce, 
molested; two have given victo^to* 
the encroaching power; and ^^ 
have been extinguished by a genei 
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peace, leaving the coBimercial iiijuries 
unatoned for/' 

IQth. " Ciml warty carried on hy 
different parties in the same nation. 
We reconl fiftj-five ot" this class — in 
twenty-one the rebelling party have 
overthrown those who were at the 
commencement in possession of power, 
or established a separate indepen- 
dence ; twenty-eight have resulted in 
the suppression of rebellion, and the 
confirmation of power to the party 
possessing it ; five have been termi- 
nated by compromise — allowing new 
privileges to tne claimants — and one, 
between Spain and the revolted pro- 
vinces in South America, yet unde- 
termined." ^ 

11th. Wars on account of religion. 
" We have noticed twenty-eight wars 
of this class — seveii called Crusades, 
by Christian powers to expel Maho- 
metans from countries esteemed holy 
— ^five by Mahometans on Christian 
nations — two by Christian nations to 
compel their neighbours to become 
Christians — eleven by Popes or bi- 
gotted monarchs to reduce those they 
deemed heretics — and three to recover 
territory from the hands of infidels — 
In fourteen instances the oppressing 
or assailing parties have been victo- 
rious — in nine the defendants main- 
tained their religion and their terri- 
tories — and in,five, no decisive result, 
but a compromise or temporary peace 
terminalea the conflicts/^ 
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very great satisfaction, and hasten to 
recommend, by favour of your as* 
sistance, to the particular regard of 
the friends of reace. I allude to 
the last Report of the Society for 
the Improvement of Prison Disci- 

5 line, and lor the reformation of 
uvenile Offenders. It does the heart 
good to observe the progress of that 
beneficent spirit, which, like a little 
leaven, we trust, is going on to leaven 
the whole lump. I shall not pretend 
here to enter at all into the suDJect of 
the Society's zealous and extensive 
labours; these can alone be duly, 
appreciated by a regular perusal of 
the whole book : but Uiere is one little 
passage which 1 venture to offer to 
your notice ; and if the sentiment con- 
tained in it be correct, we may con- 
gratulate ourselves in no common 
manner on the rapidly increasing in- 
fluence of this powerful ally, on tlie 
gradual development, through differ* 
ent nations, of those principles which 
form the most efficient bona of peace- 
ful union amongst men. I am, Sir, 
with great regard, yours, &c. 

Moderator. 
Honndsditch, Dec. 18, 1820. 



To collect and arrange the materials 
for such a Report must have required 
much labour. The facts and results 
are accompanied with many just and 
important remarks, iivhich we hope 
hereafter to exhibit in this work, shoiud 
the Report fail of being published as 
a distinct Tract We are happy in 
having the consent of the Committee 
for giving the preceding extracts. 



To the Editor of the Herald of Peace. 

Sir, — ^There is a little volume latelv 
published, which I have read ^ith 

VOL. III. 



Extract of a Letter from Walter 
Venning, Esq. to Samuel Hoare, 
jun. Esq. 

St. Petersburg, Jan. 81, O. S. 1820. 

" I suppose you have seen the 
truly Christian letter of Prince Gacf 
litzin, in reply to the Duke of Glou- 
cester's. It IS exceedingly interest- 
ing, for it breathes the warm and 
native spirit of Christian philanthropy. 
The amicable correspondence which 
has so happily commenced bebreeu 
these exalted characters, and the clos^ 
connexion which has consequently 
taken place between the two societies, 
is the consummation of one of my 
earliest and warmest wishes, and 
from such an auspicious alliance we 
may, I think, humbly hope that the 
most important and the most exten»> 
Mve blessings will flow. 

<* It is^ I apprehend, from the io- 

3H 
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eveaae, and no less from the toAon of been brought against him, and dwdt 

such beneficent societies, that we are upon the unassuming and peacefot 

encouraged toThope for the unirersal character of the principles wliich he 

diffuision of benevolence, andconse- adyocated. — Upon &i8 part of the 

quently the final termination of cru- history, Mr. Ciarkson observes : — 

eltj and bloodshed.. The stimulus ** The Quakers at that time k- 

which is created by the reaction of boured under the suspicion, in com- 

tiiese societies, will be incessantly monwith other Dissenters, that they 

urging each other forward to the ac- were hostile to the Government, and 

comphshment of every object that is tiiat they might therefore watch for 

calculated to reduce the sum of human an opportunity of destroying it. WA- 

misery." - - - - liam Penn, to do away this suspicion, 

^' laid before them ^e creed of the 

fwi .L iTj.^ r^. TT fj rT% Quakers on this subject. They, when 

TotkeEdUar of the Heraldof Peace, called upn by magistrates to do 

Sir, — One of the most useful, and what their consciences disapproved, 
in many parts most affecting biogra- refused obedience to thehr orders. No 
phical narratives I have ever read, is threats could intimidate them. Satis- 
the " Life of William Penn," by Mr. fied with such refusal, they bore with 
Thos. Ciarkson. As I presume it is your fortitude the sufferings which followed, 
object, and that of your Correspon- and left to their oppressors the feel- 
dents, to render the Herald of Peace ings only of remorse for their conduct. 
a compendium of whatever i^ valu- By such means they performed then- 
able of a pacific nature, I purpose duty to God in a quiet and peaceable 
selecting from the above work all manner, that is, they made no sacri- 
those passages which have that ten- fice of their just convictions ; and 
dency, or which are calculated to yet they did not disturb the harmony 
demonstrate the exceUence of Peace, * of society, or interrupt the pnw^reM 
accompanied with occasional observa^ of civil government, by rebelBon. At 
tions. this time, then, when the nation had 

The greater part of your readers been convulsed by civil wars and 

are perhaps aware that William commotions, when the Govermnent 

Penn, the son of Admiral Sir William had been frightened by reported plots 

Penn , flourished in the reign of Chas. ii. and conspiracies, and when Dissenters 

and several of his successors. ©f all descriptions were considered 

Having been appointed by two of only as peaceable, because the chains 

fce members of his Society to act as in which they were held prevented 

arbitrator relative to some lands in them from being otherwise, it pa^ti- 

America, it led him eventually into eularly became the Committee to 

the important situations of proprietor know,* that they, whose petition was 

and legislator of the state in that then before them, were persons who 

country which bears his name. Penn- espoused Ae opinion in question. 

sylvania was granted to him by letters And here a wide field for observation 

patent from Charles, in lieu of 16000/. would present itself, if I had room for 

which had been lent to the govern- stating those flioughts which occur on 

ment by his father. this subject, involving no less than 

Previous to this, however, and in the question. How far mankind, when 

consequence of tfie sufferings to which persecuted.by their respective govern- 

t^ Society of Friends was exposed, ments for matters relating to toe con- 

Wilham Penn obtained leave to be science, have gained more advantages 

heard m their behalf, before a Com- to themselves in this respect, by open 

mittee of the House of Commons, resistance, thaa by the oiaker'ipniH 

On this occasion he justified himself dple of a quiet and peaceaMe W 

from personal charges which had mission to the penalties which the 
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laws inflict ! To solve this, we might 
look to the nature of the human mind, 
.and then to examples from history. 
In taking a survey of the former, it 
would be obvious, that the oppressor 
for religion (and indeed every other 
oppressor) would become irritated, 
wd rendered still more vindictive, bv 
opposition ; while, on the other hand, 
his mind might be softened by the 
sight of heroic suffering. To re* 
sistance he would attach nothing but 
a common, or perhaps an ignominious 
character; whereas he might give 
something more than a common re- 
putation, nay, even nobility, to pa- 
tience and resignation undar supp<^ed 
injury. In punishing the man who 
opposed him, he would lose all pity ; 
, .but his feelings might be called forth, 
when he saw all selfish notions done 
away, and the persecuted dying with 
satisfaction for a public good. Add 
to which, that he could not but think 
something oi the cause for which men 
thus thoi^ht it worth their while to 
perisL £i looking at historical ex- 
ample, that of the apostles would first 
strike us. Had they resisted the Go* 
vemment, or stirred up the multitudes, 
which attended them, to do it, they 
had lost their dignity and their use^ 
fulness. Their resistance had been 
a bar to the progress of their religion^ 
whereas their suffering is universally 
confessed to have promoted it. Tiie 
same may be said of those martvrs^ 
after whom followed the Established 
Church : nay, of the very persons now 
in question, for to the knowledge 
whi<m succeeding Grovemments had, 
that it was the custom of the Quakers 
never to submit to the national au- 
thority in matters of conscience, and 
yet never to resist this authority by 
feree, it is to be ascribed, that they at 
this moment enjoy so many privileges. 
They are allowed to solemnize their 
own marriages — Their affirmation is 
received legally as thek' oath — Exi- 
ceptions are always made in their 
&vour in all Acts of Parliament which 
relate to military service. And this 
jpoaonds me» thai if this principle 



could be followed up, I mean gene- 
rally and conscientiously, sources of 
freat misery might be done away, 
'or if the great bulk of mankind were 
so enlightened, either by scriptural 
instruction, or divine agency, as to 
ieel alike on the subject of any evil, 
and to feel conscientiously at the same 
time the absolute necessity of adherii^ 
to this principle as its cure, no such 
evil could be perpetrated by any 
Government Tnus, tor example, if 
War were even to be generally and 
conscientiously viewed in this light, 
how could it ever be carried on for 
ambitious or other wicked purposes, 
if men could be forced neither by 
threats, imprisonment, corporal vau 
fering, nor the example of capital 
punishments, to fight ? I do not mean 
nere, if a common combination were 
to take place for such a purpose, that 
such an effect would be produced. 
A combination, the result of mere 
policy, could never have in it sufficient 
virtue, to stand the ordeal to which 
it might be exposed on such occasion. 
It must be a general harmony of ac- 
tion, arising out of a vivid sense oS 
the evil in question, and out of a firm 
conviction at the same time that this 
was the remedy actually required ajs 
a Christian duty, and that no other 
was allowed. In this point of view 
Christianity contains within itself the 
power of removing the great evils <^ 
wicked governments, without inter- 
juptinff mose other parts of their sys- 
tem which are of essential use to the 
good order, peace, and happiness of 

mankind." 

Indeed nothing can be more true, 
than that the pacific spirit of Chris- 
tianity, which is gradually diffusing 
itself in the present day among men, 
is so far from being of an injurious 
tendency to a state, that in its uniform 
operation it would render any virtuous 
government more secure and perma- 
ment As we proceed in our extracts 
from the Life of this great and good 
man, I apprehend the truth of this 
position will be still more apparent, 
and a con^ete answer will be given 
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to those objectors who contend that liainPettn addressed to the Indians, 

the prevalence of the principles of preirious to his departure for Ame^ 

peace would prove subvertive of so- rica, and sent to them by commis- 

cial order and good government sioners, whose object was to confer 

Among the judicious regulations with the Indians, respecting their 

which he drew up for those who were lands, and to make, with tiiem a league 

about to become adventurers and of eternal |>eace. 
purchasers, he makes the following " There is a great God and Power 

Dumane and just provision for the which hath made the world andaH 

poor Natives, whicn was admirably things therein, to whom you, and I, 

calculated to avert the horrors of war, and all people, owe their being and 

and to preserve inviolate the peace well-being, and to whom you and I 

and happiness of his little colony, far must one day give an account for afl 

more than the most abundant assem- that we have done in the world, 
blage of the instruments of offence " This great God has written his 

and defence, or the erection of strong law in our hearts, by which we are 

fortresses. taught and commanded to lo?e, and 

*^ In behalf of the Indians it was to help, and to do good to one anotber. 
stipulated. That as it had been usual Now this ?;reat God hath been pleased 
with planters to overreach them in to make me concerned in your part 
various ways, whatever was sold to of the world ; and the king of the 
them in consideration of their furs, country where I live hath given me 
should be sold in the public market- a great province therein ; but I desire 
place, and there' suffer the test whether to enjoy it with your love and consent, 
good or bad: if good, to pass ; if not that we may always live together as 
good, not to be sold for good. That the neighbours and friends; else what 
said natives should not oe abused nor would the great God do to us, who 
provoked ; that no man should by any hath made us (not to devour and de- 
ways or means^ in ^ord or deed, af- stroy one another, but) to live soberlj 
front or wrone any Indian, but he and kindly together in the world! 
should incur the same penalty of the Now, I would have you observe, that 
law as if he had committed it against I am very sensible of the unkindaess 
his fellow-planter. And if any Indian and injustice which have been too 
should abuse, in word or deed, any much exercised towards you by the 
planter of the province, that the said people of these parts of the world, 
planter should not be his own judge who have sought themselves to make 
upon the said Indian, but that he great advantages by you, rather thaa 
should make his complaint to the go- to be examples of goodness and pa- 
vemor of the province, or his deputy, tience unto you. This, I hear, hath 
or some inferior magistrate near him, been a matter of trouble to you, aad 
who should to the utmost of his power caused great grudging and animo- 
take care with the king of the said In- sities, sometimes to the shedding of 
dians, that all reasonable satisfaction blood, which hath made the Great 
should be made to the said injured God angry ; but I am not such a man, 
planter ; and that all differences be- as is well known in my country. I 
tween planters and Indians should have great love and regard toward 
be ended by twelve men, that is, by six you, and desire to win and gain ^ 
planters and six Indians, that so they love and friendship by aikind^jvsti 
might live friendly together, as much and peaceable life; and the people I 
as in them lay, preventing all occa- send are of the same mind, and shall 
sions of heart-burnings and mischief." in all things behave themselves ao 

— ' — cordingly ; and if in any thing any 

I shall conclude these extracts for shall offend you or your people, yoa 

the present with the letter which Wil- shall have a full and speedy satis- 
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hi£on for the same, by an equal num- 
W of just men on both sides, that hy 
no means you may hare just occasion 
of bein^ offended against them. 

^^ I shall shortly come to see you 

myself, at which time we may more 

largely and freely confer and discourse 

of tbese matters. In the mean time I 

Imre sent my commissioners, to treat 

"with yon about land, and a firm league 

of peace. Let me desire you to be 

iind to them and the people, and re^ 

cme ihe presents and tokens which 

i have sent you, as a testimony of my 

good will to you, and of my resolution 

to live justly, peaceably, and friendly 

with you. I am your loving friend, 

William Pbnn." 

Rejiections upon the tplendid Victor 
rici obtained by the Ihike of Marl" 
borough^ in the reign of Queen Ann. 
[From MoreU's Studies in History.] 

• •* - But while it becomes us to recog- 
nise with holy awe that Divine agency, 
by which the affairs of empires are 
arranged, and the issue of battles 
detennined— while the meed of honour 
may be awarded by grateful nations 
to those who have successfully de- 
fended their social rights — let it never 
be forgotten, that War, whether pros- 
perously or inauspiciously conducted, 
18 one of the most tremenaous scourges 
with which a people can be visited, 
and ought, therefore, to be most 
earoestlv deprecated. Let us take 
heed, that while contemjplating the 
achievements of our martial heroes, 
we do not allow ourselves to be so 
inflated with national vanitv, or 
dazzled with the glare of what is 
Penned military glory, as to lose 
^ght of the horrors with which they 
have been accompanied, andthetre- 
inendous price of blood at which they 
^eie purchased. If, at any time, in 
dwelbng on the historic page that 
records, or the heroic strains that 
celebrate, victories like those of Blen- 
heim and RanuUies, our bosoms heave 
^th exultation and delight, it were 
^ell to check their antichristian emo- 
ti(His, by surveying the reverse of the 



scene, which is for the most part 
carefully kept out of sight — ^By pic- 
turing to our imaginations the homble 
carnage of that day — by endeavouring 
to realize the expiring agonies of 
thousands of wretched victims, strewed 
over the plain, whose very soil was 
crimsonea and saturated with human 
gore — hyf <;ontemplating the rapid 
stream of the Danube almost choked 
up, and impeded in its course, by 
the multitude of warriors pr^cipitatedl 
Irom its banks, floating on its suriace, 
or buried beneath iu ensanguined 
wave — Such an appalling viev. of 
the subject would at least tend to 
correct the felse estimates which are 
not unfre^uently made, and scatter 
the delusions which are commonly 
practised, by convincing us, that the 
lot of the lowliest peasant, who spends 
his days in industry and peace, is 
far more enviable than that of the 
laurelled conqueror in his stateliest 
palace." Vol. ii. p. 276. 

In reference to the disgraceful poli- 
' tical intrigues which prevailed towards 
the close of Queen Ann's reign, Mr; 
Morell remarks — 

*' How humiliating is the scene which 
the preceding pages exhibit! Men of 
illustrious birth, of elevated rank, of 
pre-eminent talents, degrading them- 
selves and betnmng the interests 
of their country by petty jealousies 
and contentions ; ainung at no higher 
object than Ihe personal gratification 
arising from some paltry triumph ob- 
tained over their political rivals ; and 
sacrificing both their own peace of 
mind and tranquillity of the empire, 
to party cabals and selfish projects ! 
How fiir removed was this from tb^ 
spirit of genuine patriotism! which 
will even prompt to the most painiul 
personal sacrifices for the public eood. 
How unlike were the statesmen of this 
corrupt and venal age, to those pa- 
triots, whose names are inscribed in 
the records of Grecian and Roman 
fame, and wiU be transmitted with 
honour to distant ages — who devoted 
themselves to exile and to death for 
the good of the con)monwealth<*who 
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were willing to be oecoimted as no- 
thing, 60 tbat their belored country 
miffht be preserved — and who cheer^ 
fully sacrificed their private ambition^ 
their desire of revenge, and even their 
love of glory, predominant as these 
sentiments were among heathen na- 
tions, to the welfare of the republic 
over which they presided. But bow 
much farther removed is this un- 
I^owed ambition, this lust of power, 
tiiis contention *' which shall ne the 
^eatest," from the spirit of Christ 
tianity and the example of its Divine 
Founder! He whom the Scriptures 
of Tnith declare to be ' God over all, 
blessed for ever,' divested himself of 
bis essential glories, and * made him* 
self of no reput€ition,' that by this his 
voluntary abasement he might raise 
japostate man to glory, honour, and 
immortality ! Happy M^ould it be for 
the nations of the earth, if the rulers 
of this world were formed after th^ 
model of the meek and self-denying 
Redeemer :— if the same mind were in 
Ihem, which influenced all his con- 
duct while be condescended to inbaUl 
oar world-^if tbev were willing to 
* learn of Him, who was meek and 
lowly in hearl !' Then, instead of the 
restlessness of ambition — the ' envy* 
ings and strifes, and debates,' wbicb 
have agitated the breasts and dis- 
tracted the cottBsds of rival states 
men. — each would esteem others better 
4ban himself; in hcHiour they would 
prefer one another ; and all would 
maintain the unity of the Spirit in the 
besd^ of peace/ Vol ii. p. 287. 

Vohaire on War. 
[Vrom the Bath and Cheltenham Gazette.] 

[We C9nfess that the Frenchman whose 
Qame is prefixed to tlua article is not a 
i^YOorite author with ns; bat, on the 
principle, fof est ab hoste doceri, we qnote 
bis sentiments on the subject of War. 
Although imbued witi| the author's pe- 
cufiarly satirical and piquant style, they 
are nevertheless just. Had V<4teire 
expressed equally correct opii^ns iipoa 
•ther matters connected with the well- 
lieing ef tak fcHew-creatiires^ he woald 
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not have incurred the lasting displeasoiv 

of the wise and the good ; nor would tiU 
latter moments have been embittered by 
those agonizing reflections which har- 
rowed up his soul when reluctantly on 
the wing for eternity.] 

'^ Famine, the plague, and war^ are 
the three most famous ingpredienta in 
this lower world. Under famine hult 
be classed all the noxious foods whidSi 
want obliges us to have recourse to; 
thus shortening our life, whilst we 
bope V> support it In the plague 
are included all contanous aistem- 
pers; and these are notless than two 
or throe thousand. These two gifts 
we hold from Providence ; but War, 
in which all those gifts are concen- 
tered, we owe to the fancy of three 
or four hundred persons scattered oveir 
the surface of this globe, under the 
name of princes and ministers. The 
siost haraened flatterer will allow, 
that war is ever attended with plague 
4uid fiunine, especiallv if he has seen 
^ military hospitals vx Germany* or 
passed through some villages wheie 
some notable feat of arms has beea 
performed 

It is unquestionably a very noteblf 
art to ravage countries, destroy dwel* 
lings, and, oommitflti6ift Q,wKi»y out of a 
hundred thousand men to cut off fort^ 
thousand. This invention was on* 
ginally cultivated by nations assem* 
bled tor their common good. For 
instance, the diet of the Greeks sent 
woid to the diet of Phrygia and its 
neigUiours, that diey were putting to 
sea in a thousaad fishing-boats, in 
order to do their best to cut them off 
root and branch. The Roman neo- 
pie, in a general assembly, resolv^ 
:that it was their interest to go and 
fight the Yejentes, or the Yokdans, 
before harvest ; and some years afier, 
all the Romans, being angry with 
all the Carthaginians^ fougS a long 
time both by sea and kmd. It is 
ntherwise in our time, 

A genealogist sets forth to a prinoe» 
that he is d^c^nded ni a direct Ime 
fioora a count, whose kindred, throe or 
four bundled years ago, had made a 
fiunify GomiMicft wi^ a honaei. ttet v^y 
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memory of which is exfinguished. 
That house had some distant claim 
to a pTOTince, the last proprietor of 
ivlkich died of an apoplexy. The 
prince and his council instantly re- 
flobre, that this province belongs to 
himhy divine right. The province, 
which is some hundred leagues from 
Mm, protests thai it does not so much 
as know him ; that it is not disposed 
to be governed by him ; that before 
prescribing laws to them, their con- 
sent, at least, was necessary: these 
aOega^ons do not so much as reach 
the prtnee's ears ; it is insisted on that 
Ms right is incontestible. He in- 
stantly picks up a multitude of men 
who have nothing to do nor nothing to 
lose; clothes them with coarse blue 
cloth, one sous to the ell ; puts them 
on hats bound with coarse white 
worsted; makes them turn to the 
right and left; and thus marches 
away with them to glory! Other 
princes, on this armament, take part 
m it to the best of their ability, and 
soon cover a small extent of country 
with more hireling murderers than 
Gends-Kan, Tamerlane^ and Baja- 
zet, had at flieir heels. People, at 
no small distance, on hearing that 
fighting is going forward, and that if 
tfey would make one Acre are five 
or six sous aday for them, imme- 
^tely divide into two bands, like 
reapers, and go and sell their ser- 
Tces to the first bidder. These mnl- 
titudes furiously butcher one another, 
not only without having any concern 
in the quarrel, but without so much 
as knowing what it is about. Some- 
times five or six powers are engaj^ed, 
three against three, two against four, 
sometimes even one against five, all 
ei^ually detesting one another; and 
faends and foes, by turns, agreeing 
only in one thing, to do aH £e mis- 
cmef possible. 

Anodd circumstance in this infernal 
enterprise is, that every chief of these 
"™ati8 has his colours consecrated ; 
«M solenanly prays to God before he 
e«8 to destroy hi^neigjibour. Iftiw 
"^ tt a batftedo net essceed two 
0' three^thouflaiid, the fortunate com* 



manider doi^ hot fhin& it wofft (hank*' * 
ing God for; but if, besides kiSing 
10 or 12,000 men, he has been so far 
favoured by heaven as totally to de^ 
stroy some remajkaUe piaee; then 
a verbose hymn is sung in four parts, 
composed in a language unknown to 
all the combatants, and besides stuffed 
with barbansms. The same song does 
for marriages and births as for mas* 
sacres ; wmch is scarce pardonable^ 
especially in a nation of aU others the 
most noted for new soiiffs. Ail coun- 
tries pay a certain numbef of orators 
to celebrate these sanguinary actions.: 
some in a long black coat, and over it a 
short docked cloak ; others in a gown,, 
with a kind of shirt over it; some 
again over their shirts have two pieces 
of a motley-coloured stuff hanging 
down. They are all very long-wi^ed 
in their harangues ; and to illustrator 
a battle fought in Weteravia, bring 
up what passed thousands of yeara^ 
ago in Palestine. But in not one^ 
of all these dkcourses hajs the orator, 
the spirit to animadvert on War, that 
scourge and crime which ir;\)udes all 
others. Put together all the vices 
of all ages and places, and never will 
they come up to the mischiefe and 
enormities of only one campaigB. 

Ye bungling soul-qphysicians, to 
bellow for an hour and more against 
a few flea-bites, and not say a word 
about that horrid distemper, which 
tears us to pieces ! Bum your books, 
ye moralizing philosophers! Whilst 
the humour oi a few ^all make it aa 
act of loyalty to butcher thousa|id» 
of our fellow-creatures, the part of 
mankind dedicated to heroism will 
be the most execrable and destructive 
mcmsters in all nature. Of what avail 
is humanity, benevolence, modesty^ 
temperance, mildness, discretion, and 

Siety! when half a pound of lead, 
ischarged at the distance of six hun- 
dred paces, shatters my body ; when 
I expire at the age of twenty, undeir 
pains unspeidLablej and amidst thou-^ 
sands in tiie same miserable condition ; 
when my eyes at their \bA opeAini^ 
seemy Bi^«vetownaUiq:ablf(9e; fHi 
the last sounds I hear are the shrieks 
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and groans of women and children remedy the eril, as it bade defiiknee 

expiring among the ruins, and all for to the laws, Olier undertook to fonn 

the pretended interest of a man who an Association of gentlemen of ac- 

is a stranger to us !" knowledged prowess, and to bind than 

ptat «ril the Roma., .honld fight ^y *° ?**• neither. to give norac- 

wiih .11 the CarthaginiM.." U not perh.p. <«P' » diallenge, nor to acta, aecond. 

to be wondered an theirreUg«,n(if it de- ™ ^« «*,'«1» ''^^^ J^^ ^'^'^ 

.erred that name) Uaghtthem no better. «f Fenelon, who had been a noted 

Bnt that thepwfessor. of. fiath, the very f"*"«*'..r" ^f«* T^ *? ^^''^ 

ewence of which i. « love," .honld «:t so ^f^ of thisieaUy nohJe fratermtv.ali 

inconsUtenUy with iu plain «>d positive «f ^^om it was required ^OuWWe 

dicutes, might well excite the surprise, '^fj^ «« officers m the army. Wilh 

ud provoke Ae taunts, of the deistical » lew to ^ive aU possible importance 

philosopher ! When will Christendom wipe *«> the institution, they w«it in a hodj 

off this reproach?] at Whiteuntide 1651, and inthepre. 

_ senceot many distinguished nenom 

** delivered a document to M . Olier in 

Some account of a Society formed for the chapel of St Sulpice, containiiig' 

puttmg an end to the fashion, of an avowal of their abhorrence of 

Jighting Dudt. duelling, as mad and vicious, and a 

A iiM • r -wn 1 solemn promise to adhere to the priii- 

Anthony, MaMuis of Fenelon, ^pj^, ^^ y^^ espoused. Ann, 

uncle to the Archbishop of Cambray, qu*«jnof Austria, gavrher immediate 

was a famous man in his t,me It ^„^„„ ^ ^^ principles hi her 

was of him that the great Cond6 de- dominions ; and Loiis ri v. became so 

dared, he was equafly admirable in ft,u convinced of their excellence, 

«»nversation, war, a^ the cabinet ^^^^ ^^ ^t of rank, nor sentimeifc 

Some opimon may be formed ot his ^f & ^^^ palliate with him the 

characteiS»nd pnncip es from the re- „ime of duellinTrhe example of 

markhe made to Har ay, on the an- jfaese royal worthies, for such on thi. 

«ointment of that prelate to the arch- occasion they certainly were, must 

bishopric of Pans:-" Great is the ^ave had a great effect in lessening 

difference between the day of ^ ^^ ^^^^ 6^ ^^^^ ^^^^^ ^ 

ferment hke tins, which draws the i„fl„ence went; and well would it 

compbments of a whole nation upon ^ave been had their conduct in thi. 

you, and the day of death, 'frhen you ^ase been followed by the other so- 

•ball give an account to God ot your ^^^^^ j„ Christendom. Dnimii. 
administration. After signalizing ° 

himself in the military profession by ,^ 

the greatest bravery, and such talents 

as won the esteem of the first soldiers Sir Edward SackviUe't Rdatm tf 
of the age, the Marauis of Fenelon the Fight bettoixt him and the M 
thought fit to devote the last years ot n 
his life to the duties of religion. For ^»w». 

this purpose he put himself under the " Wortht Sib, — As I ani not 

care of M. Oher, the founder and ignorant, so ought I to be sensible of 

superior of S. Sulpice, who was at me ialse aspersions some authorlen 

that time occupied with a ver^laud- tongues ^ave laid upon me, in me 

able project Cardinal Richeheu had report of the unfortunatepass^elat^ 

kmg Defore attempted to repress the happened between the lord Bruce and 

rage for fighting duels, so common in myself, which as th^ are spread 

France, aira punished offenders with here, so I may justly tear they w^ 

the utmost rigour ; but after the death also where you are. There are but 

of that minister, tfie practice was re- two ways to resolve doubts of^ 

VTMtd with abamefiil eagerness. Toi native ; by oath, or by tvoid. V^ 
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first is dae to magistftites, and cotn- 
manicable to friends ; the other to 
such as maliciously slander and im- 
pudently defend their assertion. Your 
lore, not my merit, assure me you 
hold me your friend, which esteem 
•1 am much desirous to retain. Do 
me therefore the right to understand 
the truth of that; and in my behalf sword should break, because t£at 
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the country, by retiring into the do- 
minion not offended. It was farther 
concluded, that in case any should 
fall or slip, that then the combat 
should cease, and he whose ill fortune 
had so subjected him, was to acknow- 
ledge his life to haTC been in the 
other's hands. But in case one party's 



inform others, who either are, or may 
be infected with sinister rumours, 
much prejudicial to that fair opinion 
I desire to hold amongst all worthy 
persons. And on the faith of a gen- 
tleman, the relation I shall give is 
neither more nor less than the bare 
truth. The inclosed contains the first 
citation, sent me from Paris by a 
Scotch gentleman, who delivered it 
to me in Derbyshire at my father-in- 
law's house. After it follows my then 
answer, returned him by the same 
bearer. The next is my accomplish- 
ment of my first promise, bemg a 
particular assignation of place and 
weapons, which I sent by a servant 



could only chance by hazard, it was 
agreed that the other should take no 
adrantage, but either then be made 
friends, or else upon even terms go to 
it again. Thus these conclusions being 
eacn of them related to his party, was 
by us both' approved, and assented 
to. Accordingly we embarked for 
Antwerp. And by reaison my lord 
(as I conceive, because he could not 
handsomely without danger of dis- 
covery) had not paired the sword 
I sent him to Paris, bringing one 
of the same length, but twice as 
broad, my Second excepted against 
it, and advised me to match my own, 
and send him the choice, which I 



of mine, by post from Rotterdam, as obeyed ; it being, you know, the chal- 



^on as I landed there. The receipt 
qf which, joined with an acknowledg- 
ment of my too fair carriage to the 
deceased Lord, is testified by the last, 
which periods tl\e business until we 
met at Tergosa in Zealand, it being 
the place allotted for rendezvous; 
where he, accompanied with one 
Mr. Crawford, an English gentleman, 
for his second, a surgeon, and a man, 
arrired with all the speed he could. 
And there having rendered himself, 
I addressed my second, Sir John 
Heidon, to let him understand, that 
now all following should be done by 
consent, * as concerning the terms 
whereon we should fight, as also the 
place. To our Seconds we gave 
power for their appointments, who 
agreed we should go to Antwerp, 
from thence to Bergen-op-Zoom, 
where in the mid-way but a village 
divides the States territories from the 
- Archduke's. And there was the des- 
tined stage, to the end that having 
ended, he that could, might presently 



lenger's privilege to elect his weapon. 
At the aeliverv of the sword, which 
was performed by Sir John Heidon, 
it pleased the Lord Bruce to choose 
my own, and then, past expectation, 
he told him that he found himself so 
far behind-hand, as a little of my 
blood would not serve his turn'; and 
therefore he was now resolved to have 
me alone, because he knew (for I will 
use his own words) * that so worthy 
a gentleman, and my friend, could 
not endure to stand oy and see him 
do that which he must, to satisfy him*- 
self and his honour.' Hereupon Sir 
John Heidon replied, that such in- 
tentions were bloody and butdherly, 
far unfitting so noble a personage, 
who should desire to bleed for re- 

gutation, not for life ; withal adding, 
e thought himself injured, being 
come thus &r, now to be prohibited 
from executing those honorable offices 
he came for. The Lord for answer, 
only reiterated his former resolutions ; 
whereupon, Sir John" leaving him the 



exempt himself from the justice of sword he had elected, delivered me 
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the other, with his detenniiiatioiis. 
The which, not for matter, but manner, 
80 moved me, as though to my re- 
membrance I had not of a long while 
eaten more Hberallythan at dinner, 
and therefore unfit tor such an action 
(seeing the surgeons hold a wound 
upon a full stomach much more dan- 
gerous than otherwise) I requested 
my Second to certify him, I would 
presently decide the difference, and 
therefore he should presently meet 
me on horseback, only waited on by 
our surgeons, they being unarmed. 
Together we rode, but one betbre the 
other some twelve score, about some 
two English miles ; and then, passion 
having so weak an enemy to assail 
as my direction,* easily became 
victor, and using his power, made me 
obedient to his commands. I being 
verily mad with anger the lord Bruce 
should thirst after my life with a kind 
of assuredness, seeing I had com^ so 
far and needlessly, to give him leave 
to regain his lost reputation. I bade 
him alight, which with all willingness 
he quickly granted, and there, in a 
meadow ancle deep in water at the 
least, bidding larewell to our doublets, 
in our shirts began to charge each 
other, having afore commanded our 
surgeons to withdraw themselves a 
pretty distance from us, conjuring 
them besides, as they respected our 
favours or their own safeties, not to 
stir, but suffer us to execute our plea- 
sure, we being fully resolved (God 
forgive us!) to dispatch each other by 
what means we could. I made a 
thrust at my enemy, but was short ; 
and in drawing back my arm I re- 
ceived a great wound thereon, which 
I interpreted as a reward for my short 
shooting ; but in revenge I pre^d in 
to him, though I then missed him al»o, 
and then received a wound in my 
right pap, which passed level through 
my body, and almost to my back. 
And there we wrestled for the two 
greatest and dearest prizes we could 
ever expect trial for, honour and life. 

♦ Piscretion, 



In which struggling my hand, having 
but an ordinary glove on, lost one 
of her servants though the meanest, 
which hung by a skin, and to sight 
yet remaineth as before, and I am 
put in hope one day to recover the 
use of it again : but at last, breathless, 
yet keeping our holds, there passed 
on both sides propositions of quitting 
each other's sword. But when amity 
was dead, confidence could not live ; 
and who should quit first was the 
question, which on neither part either 
would perform, and restriving again 
afresh, with fi kick and a wrench 
together, I freed my long captivated 
weapon, which incontinently levyingf 
at his throat, being master still of hu, 
I demanded if he would ask his life, 
or yield his sword, both which, though 
in that imminent danger, he bravdv 
denied to do. Myself being wounded, 
and feehng loss of blood, having three 
conduits running on me, which began 
to make me faint, and he courage- 
ously persisting not to accord to either 
of my propositions, through remem- 
brance of his former bloody desije, 
and feeling of my present estate, I 
struck at his heart, but with his avoid- 
ing missed my aim, yet passed through 
the body, and drawing out my sword 
re-passed it again through another 
place, when he cried "Oh, I am 
slain!" seconding his speech with all 
the force he had to cast me; hut 
being too weak, after I had defended 
his assault, I easily became master of 
him, laying him on his back ; when 
being upon him I re-demanded if he 
would request his life, but it seamed 
he prized it not at so dear a rate to 
be oeholden for it, bravely replying. 
" he scorned it ;" which answer of 
his was so noble and worthy, as i 
protest I could not find in my heart to 
offer him any more violence, onlj 
keeping him down, until at length his 
surgeon afar off cried out " he would 
inunediately die if his wounds wew 
not stopped." Whereupon I asked 
if he desu^d his surgeon should com»> 
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which he accepted of; and so being 
drawn away i never offered to take 
his sword, accounting it inhuman to 
rob a dead man, for so I held him to 
be. This thus ended, I retired to my 
surgeon, in whose arms after I had 
remained a while for want of blood I 
lost my sight, and withal as I then 
thought ray life also : but strong water 
and his diligence quickly recovered 
me, when I escaped a great danger ; 
for my Lord's surgeon, when nobody 
dreamt of it, came full at me with 
his lord's sword, and had not mine 
with my sword interposed himself, I 
had been slain by those base hands, 
although my Lora Bruce, weltering in 
his blood, and past all expectation of 
life, conformable to all his former 
carriage, which was undoubtedly 
noble, Cried out, " Rascal ! hold thy 
band." So may I prosper as I have 
dealt sincerely with you in this re- 
lation, which I pray you, with the 
inclosed letter, deliver to my lord 
chamberlain. And so, &c. Yours, 

Edward Sackville. 

lAuwin the Mi 
of Sept. 1633. 



To the Editor of the Herald of Peace, 

Sib, — Deeming the enclosed paper 
.from the Adventurer suited to the ob- 
jects of the Herald of Peace, I have 
copied it out ; and should you deem 
it worthy a place in that valuable 
publication, it will much gratify. Sir, 
Your obedient Servant, 

A Constant Reader. 

lond<m,June22d,lS2l, 

THB ADVENTURER, NO. XLVII. 

Man, though as a rational being, 
he has thought fit to style himself the 
lord of the creation, is yet frequently 
the voluntary slave of prejudice and 
custom; the itost general opinions 
we often absurd, and the prevailing 
principles of action ridiculous. 

It may however be allowed, that 
" in these instances reason always 
appeared to be overborne by the im- 



portunity of appetite ; if the future 
was sacrificed to the present, and 
hope renounced only for possession, 
there would not be much canse for 
wonder: but that man should draw 
absurd conclusions, contrary to his 
immediate interest; that he should, 
even at the risk of life, gratify 
those vices in some, which in others 
he punishes with a gibbet or a 
wheel, is in the highest degree as- 
tonishing, and is such an instance of 
the weakness of our reason, and the 
fallibility of our judgment, as should 
incline us to accept with gratitude of 
that guidance which is from above. 

But if it is strange that one man 
has been immortalized as a god, and 
another put to death as a felon, for 
actions which have the same motive 
and the same tendency, merely be- 
cause they were circumstantially dif- 
ferent, it is yet more strange that 
this diflTerence has always been such 
as increases the absurdity ; and that 
the action which exposes a man to 
infamy and death, wants only greater 
aggravation of guilt, and more exten- 
sive and pernicious effects, to render 
him the object of veneration and ap- 
plause. 

Bagshot, the robber, having lost 
the booty of a week among his as- 
sociates at hazard, loaded his pistols, 
mounted his horse, and took the 
Kentish road, with a resolution not 
to return till he had recruited his 

Surse. Within a few miles of Lon- 
on, just as he heard a village clock 
strike nine, he met two gentlemen in 
a post-chaise, which he stopped. One 
of the gentlemen immediately pre- 
sented a pistol, and at the same time 
a servant rode up armed with a blun- 
derbuss. The robber, perceiving that 
he should be vigorously opposed, 
turned off from the chaise, and dis- 
charged a pistol at the servant, who 
instantly fell dead from his horse. 
The gentlemen had now leaped from 
the chaise, but the foremost receiving 
a blow OB his head with the stock of 
the pistol that had been just fired, 
reeled back a few paces. The other, 
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having fired at the murderer without 
success, atteinpted to dismount him, 
and succeeded; but while they were 
grappling with each other, the villain 
drew aknife and stabbed his anta- 

§enist to the heart. He then, with 
le calm intrepidity of a hero who 
is familiar with danger, proceeded 
to rifle the pockets of the dead ; and 
the survivor, having recovered from 
the blow, and being imperiously com- 
manded to deliver, was now oblieed 
to comply. When the victor had 
thus obtained the pecuniary reward 
of his prowess, he determined to lose 
no part of the glory, which, as con- 
queror, was now in his power : turning 
therefore to the unhappy gentleman 
whom he had plundered, he conde- 
scended to insult him with the ap- 
plause of conscious superiority :. he 
told him he had never robbed any 
persons who behaved better ; and as 
a tribute due to the merits of the 
dead, and as a token of his esteem for 
the living, he generously threw him 
back a shilling, to prevent his being 
stopped at the turnpike. 

He now remounted his horse, and 
set off towards London ; but at the 
turnpike, a coach that was paving 
the toll obstructed his way, and by 
the light of the flambeau that was 
behind it, he discovered that his coat 
was much stained with blood. This 
discovery threw him into such coib* 
fusion, that he attempted to rush by : 
he was however prevented ; and his 
appearance giving great reason to 
suspect his motive, he was seized and 
detained. 

In the coach were two ladies, and 
a little boy about five years old. The 
ladies were greatly alarmed when 
they heard that a person was taken 
who was supposed to have just com* 
mitted a robbery and amnrdler. They 
asked many questions with great 
eagerness ; out their enquiries were 
little regarded till a gentleman rode 
up, who seeing their distress offered 
his assistance. The elder of the two 
ladies acquainted him that her hus- 
band. Sir Harry Freeman, was upon 



the road ia his return from Graveseod, 
where he had been to receive an only 
son upon his arrival from India, aft^ 
an al^sence of near six years; that 
herself and her daughter-in-law were 
come out to meet them, but were ter- 
rified with the apprehension that diey 
might have been stopped by the man 
who had just been taken into ciu- 
tody. Their attention was now sud- 
denly called to the other side of the 
coach by the child, who cried out in 
a transport of jo^^, " There is my 
grand-papa 1" This was indeed the 
survivor of the three who had been 
attacked by Bagshot He was 
mounted on his servant's horse, and 
rode slowly by the side of the chaise 
in which he Iiad just placed the body 
of his son, whose countenance was 
disfigured with blood, and whose 
features were still impressed with the 
agonies of death, who can express 
the grief, horror, and despair, with 
whidi a father exhibited this spec- 
tacle to a mother and a wife, who 
expected a son and a husband, with 
all the tenderness and ardour of con- 
jugal and parental affection i who had 
long regretted his absence, who had 
anticipated the joy of his return, and 
were impatient to put into his arms a 
pledge 01 his love which he had never 
seen! 

I will not att^dpt to describe that 
distress, which tears would not have 
suffered me to behold : let it suffice, 
that such was its effect upon those 
who were present, that the mmderar 
was not without difficulty conducted 
alive to tiie prison ; and I am con- 
fident, that few who read this story, 
would have heard with regret that he 
was torn to pieces by the way. 

But before they congratulate them- 
selves upon a sense which always 
distinguishes right and wroi^ oy 
spontaneous approbation and censures, 
let them tell me, with irhat sentiments 
they read of a'^outhful monarch, who, 
at the head of an army in which every 
man became an hero by his exampl6> 
passed over mountains and desertS) 
m search of new territories to invade, 
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and new potentates to conquer : who Alexander perhaf^s destroyed a nub 

routed armies which could scarce be lion '. and wnoeyer reflects, that e^adi 

numbered, and took cities which were individual of this number had some 

deemed impregnable. Do they not tender attachmentswhich were broken 

foUowMmin the path of slaughter with hy his death; some parent or wife 

horrid complacency I and when they with whom hfe mingled tears in 

see him deluge the peaceful fields of the parting embrace, and who longed 

industrious simplicity with blood, and with Ibnd solicitude for his return ; 

leave them desolate to the widow and or perhaps, some infant whom his 

the orphan of the possessor, do not they labour was to feed, and his vigilance 

grow frantic in his praise, and con- protect ; will see, that Alexander 

cur to deify the mortal who could was more the pest of society than 

conquer only for glory, and return Bagshot, and more deserved a gibbet 

the kingdoms that he won ? in the proportion of a million to 

To these questions I am confident one. 

the greater part of mankind must It may ^rhaps be thought absurd, 

answer in* the affirmative; and yet to enquire into the virtues of Bagshot's 

nothing can be more absurd than character ; and yet virtue has never 

^ir different apprehensions of the been thought incompatible with ibad, 

hero and the thief. of Alexander. Alexander, we are 

The conduct of Bagshot and Alex* told,- gave proof of his greatness of 

ander had in general the same mo- mind, by his contempt of danger ; 

tiyes, and the same tendency ; they but as Bagshot's danger was equally 

hoth sought a private gratification at voluntary and imminent, there ought 

the expense ot others, and every cir^ to be no doubt but that his mind was 

camstanee in which they - differ is equally great. Alexander indeed gave 

greatly in &vour of Basshot back the kingdoms that he won ; but, 

Bagshot when he had lost his last after the conquest of a kingdom, what 

sMUing, had lost the power of grati- remained fi)r Alexander to give ? To 

fying every appetite, whether criminal a prince whose country he had in- 

or innocent : and the recovery of this vaaed vrith unprovoked hostility, and 

power was the object of his expedition, from whom he had violently wrested 

Alexander when he set out to con- the blessings of ^peace, he gave a do- 

quer the world, possessed all that minion over the widows and orphans 

Bagshot hoped to acquire, and more; of those he had slain, the tinsel of 

all his appetites and passions were dependent greatness, and the badge 

gratified, as far as the gratification of royal subjection. And does not 

of them was ]^ssible ; fmd as the Bagshot deserve equal honour for 

force of temptation is always supposed throwing back a shiUing to the man, 

proportionably to extenuate guilt, whose person he had msulted, and 

Alexander'sguiltwasevidentlygreater whose son he had stabbed to the 

than Bagshot's, because it cannot be heart ? Alexander did not ravish or 

pretended that his temptation was massacre the women whom he found 

H^- in the tent of Darius : neither did 

But diough Alexander could not honest Bagshot kill the gentleman 

^uaUy increase the means of his own whom he had plundered when he was 

happiness, yet he produced much no longer able to resist 

Joore dreadful and extensive evil to If Bagshot, then, is justly dragged 

^ety in the attempt. Bagshot to prison, amidst the tumult ©f rage, 

•^med two men ; and I have related menaces, and execrations ; let Alex- 

<ne murder and its conseauences, ander, whom the lords of reason have 

jyith such particulars as usually rou^ extolled for ages, be no longer thought 

wat sensibility, which often lies torpid worthy of a triumph. 

aurmg narratives of general calamity. As the acquisition of honour is fre- 
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quently a motive to the risk of life, 
it is of great importance to confer it 
only upon virtue ; and as honour is 
conferred hy the public voice, it is 
of equal moment to strip those vices 
of their disguise which have been 
mistaken for virtue. The wretches 
who compose the army of a tyrant, 
are associated by folly in the service 
of rapine and murder ; and that men 
should imagine they were deserving 
honour by Ihe massacre of each other, 
merely to flatter ambition with a new 
title, is perhaps as inscrutable a mys- 
tery as any that has perplexed reason, 
ana as gross an absurdity as any that 
has disgraced it. It is not, indeed, so 
much to punish vice, as to prevent 
misery, that I wish to see it always 
branded with infamy: for even the 
successes of vice terminate in the 
anguish of disappointment. To Alex- 
ander, the fruit of all his conquests 
was tears ;^ and whoever goes about 
to gratify intemperate wishes, will 
labour to as little purpose as he 
who should attempt to fill a sive with 
water. 

I was accidentally led to pursue 
my subject in this train, by the sight 
of an historical chart, in which the 
rise, the progress, the declension, and 
duration of empire, -are represented 
by the arrangement of different co- 
lours ; and in which, not only extent, 
but duration is rendered a sensible 
object. The Grecian empire, which 
is distinguished by a deep red, is a 
long but narrow line ; because, though 
Alexander marked the world with his 
colour irom Macedonia to Egypt, yet 
the colours peculiar to the hereditary 
potentates wnom he dispossessed, again 
took place upon his death : and in- 
deed the question, whose name shall 
be connected with a particular country 
as its king, is to those who hazard life 
in the decision, as trifling, as whether 
a small spot in a chart should be 
stained with red or yellow. That man 
should be permitted to decide such 
questions by means so dreadful, is a 
reflection under which he only can 
rejoice who believes that God only 



reigiis ; and can appropriate the pro^ 
mise, that all things shall work together 
for good. 

To the Editcr of the Herald of Peace, 

Sir, — Having been taught in mj 
infancy that Christians, as well as 
others, are justified in carrying on 
the terrible, though I supposed ne- 
cessary business of War, l could not 
but regard as fanatics all those in- 
dividuals who refused to bear arms, 
when called upon so to do by the 
voice of their countrymen, or by the 
authoritative requirements of their 
government. With such feelings, it 
will not appear surprising that, when 
musing one day upon the benefits 
which would probably have resulted 
from the universal prevalence of 
Christianity (thus understood) at an 
early period of its history, I should 
have fallen into such reveries as the 
following : 

Methought the Jews of Palestine 
and Syria, together with the Heathens 
of Asia Minor, had by universal con- 
sent adopted the faith of Christ; 
and that the apostle Paul, instead of 
being carried a prisoner to Rome, 
and falling a victim to the crueltj of 
Nero, had been chosen by the tens of 
thousands of Asiatic converts to be 
their legislator and sovereign. 

Again I beheld, in the flights of my 
imagination, the zealous and polished 
inhabitants of Greece, who had thrown 
down the altars of Jupiter and Venus, 
Bacchus and Diana, and were re- 
solved to serve the true God only^ 
whom they before time had ignorantlj 
worshipped as the unknown God— I 
saw them meeting in crowds, and 
sending to Athens deputies, whose 
chief business was to elect some one 
as their governor and chief, who sbonM 
regulate their aflairs at home, and 
lead them against their common enemy 
the Romans. Shortly afterwards an 
honourable embassage from the as- 
sembled deputies was seen, hearwg 
costly robes and ornaments, and en- 
tering the humble habitation of that 
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disciple wh9iii Jesus loved. Next 
appeared the venerable man himself, 
vmo, instead of exile to Patmos, and 
an agonizing death in a cauldron of 
burning oil, I beheld seated on a 
splendid throne, and decked out in 
aU the eusi^ of regal pomp. 

The inhabitants of these Asiatic and 
European countries having, under 
the conduct of their Christian leaders 
(who headed their armies, and were 
greatly distinguished by their martial 
prowess,) after many bloody en- 
counters, succeeded in throwing off 
the Roman yoke, prepared to sit 
down quietly, and enjoy the fruits of 
their hard-earned incfependence* In 
.the mean time, the amiable disciple 
who leaned on the bosom of his Mas- 
ter, and the great apostle of the Gen- 
tiles, who desired to kn6w nothing 
among his converts but Christ cruci- 
fied, prepared to occupy themselves 
in political arrangements, and to for- 
tify their separate sovereignties by 
foreign alliances. 

But alas! this calm was only of 
short duration. The subjects of the 
chief magistrate of Greece laid claim 
to an island in the Archipelago, which 
the Asiatics considered as belonging 
to them. Mindful of their Master's 
command ' to love one another,' the 
two leaders employed several couriers 
to settle the difference amicably. But 
the question of right was not easy to 
be ascertained ; and as the people 
and courtiers of each country, after 
several epistles of remonstrance and 
explanation, could not think of aban- 
doning their supposed possessions, 
ai0 as no other mode of adjustment, 
besides an appeal to arms, occurred to 
them. War was determined upon. 

Many a vessel with its iron or 
brazen prow, and well furnished with 
weapons of human destruction, was 
prepared ; and ere long the waters of 
ihe Archipelago were crowded wiUi 
the hostile fleets. Near the little spot 
in dispute,- the opposing forces met ; 
the one to claim, the other to defend 
what was of no value, compared with 
the peace and happiness of man. 



See ! the fierce engagement begins. 
As the many-oared ships rush vio- 
lently past each other, showers of 
darts, arrows, and stones, are pro^- 
miscuously thrown by their christian- 
ized crews. But the contest between 
these warriors of Asia and Europe 
becomes closer, and more destructive. 
Several brave vessels, with their un- 
happy mariners and soldiers, have 
sunk beneath the waves, pierced in 
twain by the sharp prows of their 
more successful antagonists; others 
secure with their iron grapnels those 
that would fly^ and a fearful, bloody 
struggle ensues. 

No room to poise the lance or bend tke bow, 
Bat hand in hand and man to man they grow ; 
Wounded they wonad, and seek each other's hearts, 
With falchions, axes, swords, and shorten'd darts. 
The falchions ring, shields rattle, axes sound, 
Swords flash in air, or glitter on the ground ; 
With streaming blood the slipp'ry shores are dy'd, 
And slaughter 'd heroes swell the dreadful tide. 

Pope^s Homer. 

In the midst of this scene of carnage 
and desolation, I beheld the beloved 
disciple in a ship richly adorned with 
many a splendid device. He was 
surrounded with his armed bands, 
and waved high his brilliant sword, 
as yet unstained with human blood. 

Presently, piercing through the 
thickest of the fight, darted forward 
the royal ship of Asia, adorned with 
all the pomp of eastern magnificence. 
Fired with rage, and impatient to 
terminate the furious contest, appeared 
in gorgeous and martial array the 
apostle Paul, brandishing aloft his 
bloody falchion, and urging the row- 
ers to give increasing rapidity to his 
flying galley. Too late the Grecian 
helmsman strives to meet p*ow with 
prow. The brazen and well sharps 
ened beak of the Asiatic strikes with 
a dreadful concussion the side of the 
Grecian ship. Instantly she parts in 
two, the deeply ensanguined waters 
close over her, and the hope of Greece 
is overwhelmed for ever ; while a shout 
of triumph arose from the conqueror's 
ships, which, together with the horror 
of the spectacle, put an end to the 
wanderings of my imagination. I 
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awoke, and lo ! it was a dream, and 
my hand rested upon the commence- 
ment of a History of the War$ of 
Christendom, K. 



Review of War, 
[From the Friend of Peace.] 

There is no action of thig mind 
more calculated to depress the spirits, 
and to excite painful reflection in the 
Christian, than a reyiew of those 
dreadful contests in which men have 
been so frequently engaged with their 
fellow men. Scarcely has one war 
terminated, scarcely have the panting 
exhausted nations had time to re- 
cover a little from the effects of their 
mortal struggles with each other, 
than new sources of contention have 
arisen, and the hacked sword, yet 
stained with human blood, must be 
re-sharpened for the awful work of 
slaughter. 

To these observations we have been 
led by the perusal of an article in 
The Friend of Peace^ entitled, ** Re- 
view of the Wars of Britain, No.. 6." 
'The substance of this communication 
•we purpose submitting to the view of 
our readers, only remarking, that 
while we bitterly lament lAiQ facU 
enumerated, we presume not to in- 
vestigate the motives which led to 
them. The question with us has 
ever been one of Christian morality, 
independent altogether of political 

* principles. 

Jt is stated, that from the accession 

of *' George the First to the present 

' day, more than two thirds of the time 

have been employed in the work of 

* destroying our fellow men." This is 
'a melancholy reflection, the reraem- 
' brance of which will not fail, we hope, 

to itifluence our future principles and 
conduct as a people, and make every 
individual among us peculiarly anxious 
to preserve and to promote a spirit of 
peace. 

" In the twelve years' reign of 
George the First, there were two in- 
surrections in Scotland in favour of 
the Pretender, two wars with Spain, 



and a war with Sweden and with 
Russia. "[Riese however were of 
short duration." 

" The former part of the sueoeedini 
reign, which began in 1727, the pe^ 
pie of England enjoyed an uncomraon 
interval of peace. But in 1739, vtr 
was made on Siuun ;* and soon after 
the nations of Europe seem to have 
run mad: Alliances were Jbmied, 
which involved nearly all the Euro- 
pean powers in a long 'and sanguin- 
ary conflict, in which many huBdreds 
of thousands of human victims were 
sacrificed to the ambition of prinees, 
statesmen, and generals." In this 
contest England unhappily was in- 
volved ; and in the midst of it anotlier 
-bloody struggle was made in Scoduid 
in favour of the Pretender. "The 
peace of Aix la Chapelle, in 1748, 
suspended for a time ttie Contmental 
war in Europe; but this spread to 
India, and between France and Eng- 
land it was carried on in that quarter 
of the world to 1754 The next year 
a war commenced between these two 
powers, relating to their claims and 

Sossessions in North America Before 
lis contest was closed, another war 
occurred between Britain cmdtfae aa- 
tives of India. The flames of war 
were also rekindled between tk 
European powers ; and Germany was 
again doomed to see her " fertile fields 
and her opulent cities devastated by 
contending armies." In this war also 
England was engaged; and in tie 
midst of it the British sovereign died, 
after a reign of thjrty-four yean, 
about twenty of which bad been la- 
mentably occupied in war. ^ 

" While the nation was engaged in 
wars both in Europe and America, 
George &e Third commenced his 
reign. These contests were still pro- 
longed ; and in 1762, another war with 
Spain was added to the lists. Ve»f^ 
was again restored in 1763." 

In 1 767 began the war with Hywf 
Ally, which continued for more than 
two years. In 1774, another conl^ 
arose in that country between the 
Rohillas and the British. 
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Apiil 1775 the'war between Great battle of Waterloo. A great part of the 

and her America colonies com- time since the peace of Europe w«i 

■lencedfWfai^waa prolonged to 1788. proclaimed, the British nationhaK been 

In its progress it uiTolved a war with at war with the natives of India. 
France, a war with Spain, and a war ^' Such, however, is the insanity 

with Holland." The termination of which always accompanies war, that 

which afforded an afflicting example there is litUe reason to doubt that 

of the total unsuitableness, and, ue- the people" on both sides ^' have been 

onently, inutility of settling national made to believe, that each /of these 

ctisputes by an appeal to the sword. innumerable wars was iust and neee»* 

** Daring the contest with the Ame- sary*. Nor shall we deny that they 

rican colonies, a war broke out in were all rendered necessary by the 

India, between the British and the barbarous principles, passions, and 

Mahrattas, and soon after another war policy, which have for ages governed 

with Hyder AUy, which continued to ttie oonduct of men in power. But 

1784. Then a peace was concluded when these numerous wars shall be 

with Tippoo Saib, son and successor examined impartially, and on enh 

of Hyder Ally.*' *'But in 1790 this lightened principles, it will peihapi 

peace was interrupted, and a war appear that every one of them miem 

Woke out with Tippoo Saib, which have been avoided, had the eeniune 

eontinued to 1792/' q>irit of Chiastian love and forbear^ 

*^ In 1793 Britain engaged in a war ance beat duly exercised by the 

Witt the Revolutionary Government rulers of that country." 
of France, which was prolonged to '^ The people of tne United Stattea 

1802w During this contest there was will doubUess admit, that the first war 

a formidable and destructive rebellion of Britain on this country might have 

in Ireland, in 1798, and what Mr. been avoided, had her rulers been 

Biriand calls a ^ glorious war' in governed by Christian principles and 

Inma in 1799 with Tippoo Saib. It a Christian spirit Yet on the TiiAviii n 

nmy ako be added> mat in 1801 and principles of government which 

England was engaged, not only in were then popular in Europe, that 

hostilities with France, but also with war, on the piurt of Britain, was un- 

Spain, Holland, Denmark, Sweden, avoidable, and perhaps as just and 

and Russia." necessary as almost any war in which 

The peace of Amiens, 1802, was she has been oigaged f&t tencen- 

of no longer duration than one year, turies. There was not probably any 

The war between Britain and France colonies on earth less oppressed by 

then recommenced. In its course, it their government than the American 

involved nearly all the powers of colonies prior to the Revolutioa ; ni^ 

Europeon one side or Ait other, and any government in Europe which 

extended its ravages to every quarter would not have made waron subjecH 

of the world. Prior to its termmatioa for such causes as Britain made war 

in Europe, it occasioned a war be- on us. Still we believe that war to 

tween Great Britain and the United have been perfectlv unjust, and one 

States,, which did not end till 1815. which might easily have been av(»ded 

In the same year Napoleon Buona- on pacific principles.'' 
parte made his escape from Elba, >' Our Ueview of the Wars of 
arrived in France, rekindled the Britain has not been und^taken tot 
tames of war, and in a short time the purpose of reproaching the coun- 
ooeasioned the destruction of more, try of our ancestors, nor rejNresent 
periiaps, Aan a hundred thousand our BritisM^tethren as simiers above * 
In this lAort war. Great Britaia all other aalions ; hut to esliiUl. ^^^ 



shaved largely, and lost nanr thou- horriblefruits of the war-poUev, wMeh 
stads of mt troops at the horrS>le hasbeensopopularintheworid«Itw3i 
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doubtless be admitted, that no nation 

OB earth has expended more property 

in preparations tor war, than Britain. 

They nave made an ample experi* 

meht of the doctrine ' that prepara^ 

tions for war are the best means of 

preserving peace,' and have they not 

wroved it to be false and pernicious ? 

By actinff on this principle — by being 

ever ready to revenge real or imagi* 

n&ry wrongs, and by their efforts to 

excite and cherish the love of martial 

glory, have they not been subjected 

to tne calamities of war more than 

half the time for 1800 years ! Have 

Aey not sacrificed millions of their 

own people, and murdered millions 

of their brediren of other countries ! 

Yet, it is to be feared, a great part of 

that nation stiU glories in ner warring 

diaracter and destructive exploits; 

and for her successes she is perhaps 

an object of envy to all surrounding 

coimtries." 

Conversation on War, 

[From Grecian Stories, by Maria Hack.] 

** Bat what most showM th« Tuity of life, 

Wm to behold the natioos all on Are, 
Ib eniel broila engagM, and deadly strife ; 

Moat Christian kings inflam'd by black desire, 
With honourable rnffians in their hire. 

Cause war to rage, and blood around to pour. 
Of tbia said work when each begins to tire, 
. They sit them down Just where they were before, 
Tin for new scenes of woe peace shall their force 
restore." TAommw. 

** The account we read of the 
S^fieilH^ last night surprised me 
Tarv BHicfa, mamma, (said Harry I 
<!Oiud iftot.;have believed they would 
•iiae their poor slaves so diamefuUy ; 
ibr I thou^t that the truly brave were 
always humane. 

Mrs. B.—U by the " truly brave" 
]Km mean those who excel m the art 
of war, I am sure, Harry, that if they 
axe reaUy humane they nuirt be tnity 
miftflarahle. 

Ainy.^t does not appear so to 
me, mamma. ]f I were an officer I 
siMMiId ftel a great deal of pleiisure in 
asMsting the wounded, and - * * 
caie . of prisooers. 



Mrs. B. — ^But woiild it not ntjut 
vou very unhappy to reflect, tfiat tf it 
had not been lor the war, the poor 
men you were so kindly assisting 
might be at home with their ownfa- 
niiues, neither wounded nor made 
prisoners ? In the hour of victory, 
the greatest victory that has been 
gain^ by the greatest Greneral of onr 
own times, these sad thoughts pressed 
heavily on the heart of the conqueror. 
It would be impossible to sive jm 
an idea of the agitation and anxiety 
endured by this great commander 
during the latter part of the terrible 
conflict. Thousams of brave men, 
whom he had often led to battle, hj 
lifeless before him. Though resolved 
that himself, and every Englishman 
in the field, should die rather than 
yield the contest, he felt that it 
was an awful alternative. He was 
anxiously expecting his allies to come 
to his assistance ; and often, it is said, 
he prayed in agony for the Pmssiaiu 
on the night. When at last the thun- 
der of troir artillery was heard ad- 
vancing, he exclaimed, ^' There ^ 
old Bliicher at last \" and burst into 
tears. Even the full assurance of 
victory could not remove his sorrow: 
" Bebeve me," he afterwards said, 
" that nothing, excepting a battle lort, 
can be half so melancholy as a battle 
won. The bravery of my troops has 
hitherto saved me from that greater 
evil ; but to vrin even such a battle 
as this of Waterloo, at the expence of 
the lives of so many gallant friendi, 
^oould only be termed a heavy mii- 
fixrinne, were it not for its results lo 
die public hemBt." 

AMERICA. 

Kentucky Peace Assoeiatien' 
[From the Lexington (Ken.) Mooitor.j 

'' Tbb Cititens of Xexingfon can- 
Bider ii a dxty impenoBdy wpini 
of them by reeent events in this |dace, 
to express their sentiments rehtiye to> 
personal rencounters between dtiietf 
m a aangguinary manner, t tei jU b f^ 
prevent similar' oceurrenees; wBf 
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meqaiTocally df the opinion, that no 
cnicumstances can arise between our 
citizens, where their honour might not 
be better sustained by a reference to 
the deliberate opinion of a few judi- 
cions and pacific men, than by an 
appeal to deadly combat. 

'* We hereby pledge ourselves to 
discountenance, by all means in our 

Sower, such meetings ; and do hereby 
eclare, that it is our mature and d^ 
<»ded opinion that it will evidence 
more magnanimity in thus submitUng 
any difference that may arise between 
individuals, to such men to decide, as 
justice may require, and more com- 
pl^ly preserve the honour of the 
individnal, than a resort toarms, which 
makes no discrimination between in- 
nocence and guilt, and which is oflen 
occasioned by a want of correct un- 
derstanding, oetween the parties, of 
the cause of complaint, angry passions 
hastening to an issue, when explana- 
tions would reconcile." [Signed by 
George Trotter, and 84 others,] 

This is good news from the West. 
We had heard with deep regret, that 
the people of die Western States were 
in the habit of travelling armed, like 
Arabs, to be always ready to fight on 
the shortest notice. We cannot there- 
fore wonder that duels had become so 
frequent as to excite alarm. The 
formation of a Peace Society, or a 
Civilization Society, was very need- 
ful, and we doubt not that the effects 
will be salutary. If this Association 
can bring the barbarous custom into 
disrepute, it will of course be abo- 
luthed; and we hope it will not be 
long before our western brethren will 
be ashamed of the savage practice of 
going armed and prepared for mur- 
dering one another. By assuming 
this menacing attitude, men betray 
a want of confidence in one another, 
a want of brotherly love, and expose 
themselves to the worst of crimes. 

But private war is public war in 
mifiiature, and we may reason from 
the less to the greater. The supposed 
hecesfflty, the principles, and the 
'spirit, are the same in both customs. 



Those who have dulv reflected on the 
causes and effects of public" war, can 
with great truth adopt the language of 
our I^xington brethren, and sav, we 
are ** unequivocally of the opinion, 
that no circumstances can arise be- 
tween nnHontf where their honoiff 
might not be better sustained 1^ a 
reference to the deliberate opinion of 
a few judicious and pacific men, than 
by an appeal to deadly combat" They 
ean also express it as their " mature 
and decidea opinion that it will evi- 
dence more magnanimity in thus sub- 
mitting any difference that may arise 
between naiioM^ to such men to aecide, 
as justice may require, and more com* 
pletely preserve the honour of the 
TMtian, man a resort to arms, which 
makes no discrimination between iiw 
nocence and guilt, and which is oflen 
occasioned by a want of correct un* 
derstanding between the parties, — an- 
gry passions hastening on to an issue, 
when explanations would reconcile.'' 
War, as well as duelling, ^* makes 
no discrimination between innocence 
and guilt ;" and the method of settling 
differences, by referring them to ** a 
few judicious and pacific men," is 
equally applicable to national dis- 
putes and tnose between two indivi- 
duals. Duelling and public war were 
both derived from the barbarous state 
of society in former ages, and their 
present existence is a proof that the 
nations in this age are but partially 
civilized. 

Review of the Practice of Retaliation. 

Retaliation is the Christian name 
for revenae. It is so clearly repug- 
nant both to the letter and spirit of 
the gospel to revenge an injury, that 
such conduct must have another name, 
or its antichristian character could 
not be concealed. To say of a ruler 
or a military commander, that he is a 
revengelul man, would be regarded as 
a serious accusation, or an unfounded 
calumny. But to say of such men, 
that they distressed or destroved pri- 
soners, or burnt towns or villages, to 
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TClaliate sinfUar wrdngs on the part 
of an eHemy, would be thought by 
many to imply no charge inconsistent 
with justice, religion |ind benevolence. 
The ovdinary modes of distressing 
or killing people in war, are not 
generally known by the name of re* 
taliation or revenge. The most san* 

S unary and horiwle battles may be 
Bght, thousands may be killed and 
wounded ; and still nothing may be 
4oiie which a warrior would regard as 
ineonsastent with a declaration that 
** every man did his duty'' — nothing 
which calls for retaliation. But if 
^le of the parties steps aside from the 
usual and honounible modes of mur- 
dering or distressing men, bv refusing 
quarter to a captive, or killing an 
officer with a flag of truce, or wantotily 
.burning a village — such things are 
supposed to denmad retaliation. 

It requires no extraordinary powers 
of recollection to call to mmd in- 
stajices of retaliation, in which cap- 
tives were hdd responsible for the 
eonduct of their general— over whom 
it was impossible that they should 
have any control ; and, also, in which 
innocent people, men, women, and 
children, had their habitations con* 
smned, to revenge wrongs of which 
ibey were not the agents. 

However just it may be to hold 

Senerals as responsible for the ^Tongs 
one by soldiers under their control, 
it is manifestly unjust to treat solc^ers 
as responsible for the wrongs done by 
iheir general ; or to inflict evil on the 
inhabitants of one territory, to revenge 
similar evils done to the same class of 

Seople in another. Yet such have been 
ie usual modes of revenge adopted 
by christian warriors ! 

In former ages of barbarity, when 
the people of Scotland were divided 
into clans, like the natives of America, 
it is said they had " a law, that when 
a person belonging to one clan mur- 
dered a man belonging to another, 
the murderer, if found, should be 
hanged as he deserved; but if he 
eould not be found, the first man of 
the sl^ne clan that could be found, 



should be hanged in Iws stead." Nov 
who does not see tbett this was a 
savage and unjust law 1 But is it net 
at least as reasonable as the modes 
of retaliation which are adopted by 
christian nations ? These- nations are 
seldom contented wi& retaliating bj 
an equal injury ; ten, twenty, or eren 
a hundred fold, is ofien regarded as 
lawful; and, like the ancient ba^ 
barians of Scotland, they will inlliet 
these retaliatory evils on persons who 
never injured them. 

If the gospel had required revenge 
as positively as it has forbiddeii it, 
what worse might have been ei* 
pected of christian nations, than tbej 
have usually done in retaliating in* 
juries? That Uiey should allow than* 
selves to revenge wrongs, when it can 
be done on the guilty agents, is cep> 
tainly as much as woidd be reasonaUy 
expected of men, who hope for par* 
don tlvough a Mediator who has 
absolutely prohibited rendering evil 
for evil, and who has made a forgiring 
spirit in man, one towards another, a 
condition of their obtaining the fo^ 
ffiveness of Grod. What then shall 
be thought of Iheir conduct, in re^ 
venging upon subjects the wrongs of 
their rulers — ^upon soldiers thewrongi 
of their generals, and upon the iimo* 
cent the wrongs of the guilty I 

It is said that among the abongines 
of South America, revenge was one 
of the first things which the parent* 
instilled into the minds of their chil- 
dren ; and were we to examine im- 
partially the history of Christian 
nations, should we not more natorallf 
suppose that they were educated like 
these savages, than that they had 
been brought up as the disciples of 
the Prince of peace ! Nay, is it not 
an undeniable truth, that, among jm)- 
fessed Christians, a meek, forbeaiing 
spirit is branded with the nanse of 
pusillanimity, and that revenge is As 
very thing to which they attach the 
names of honour and glory ! Aai 
has it not been esteemed a verjf 
honourable thing to murder sabjecto 
for* the real or protended bxA ^ 
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tihei^ 80veieigii», and Id sacrifice sol- 
^Hers to atone for the sins ef their 
generals! 

How much more magnanimoas 
^viKould a ruler appear, in boldly 
sefbung to desc^nct to such acts of 
imhimianity,than in wreaking his ven- 
'§peance on the innocent, for crimes 
ivfaidi they never committed, and 
ivliich it was not in their power to 
-prerent 

' Some, however, will plead, that 
rulers and their subjects fotm om body 
Mltltc; that wrongs must be reta^ 
llftted on some part of the body, and 
that as rulers do not choose to be 
personally assailed, there is no way 
to retaliate but by striking the subjects. 
So then, rather than not violate the 
laws of Christ at all, you would have 
the ruler act the part of a barbarian, 
by 'destroying the innocent for the 
offences of the guilty ? 

Suppose that similar modes of re- 
irenge should be generally adopted in 
society — ^that when a man has re* 
ceived an injury from the head of a 
fiunily, he should eo and retaliate the 
wrong on the chilaren or servants of 
the offender, suffering his own ex- 
asperated spirit to dictate the measure 
of vengeance to be inflicted. Would 
the state of society be improved by 
such a custom ! Or shall we say that 
fulers are the only Christians who 
have a right to adopt the inhuman 
principles of savages ! 

There are but a few of any civilized 
community who will not, on serious 
reflection, reprobate those acts which 
ore usually termed measures of re- 
taUation. Let this point, then, be fully 
ttnderstood and admitted, that it is 
absolutely unjust and barbarous to 
yevenge the wrongs of rulers on their 
subjects, or the wrongs of the guilty 
on me innocent. Then a great point 
will be gained, and the operations of 
war will soon be circumscribed and 
limited. In that case rulers would be 
compelled either to renounce the cus* 
torn of war, or to fight their own 
battles. Nine times in ten the real 
er pretended wrongs fer which wars 



are made, are the wrongs of ml^^ 
themselves, and not of those who are 
doomed to auffer in the contfist ; and 
frequently he who declares the war, 
might yery justly adopt the words of 
David — ^ Lo, I have sinned, i have 
done wickedly ; but these sheep, what 
have they done!' 

Dr, Belknap's Testimony on Wart 
wiih the Indians, 

" However fond we may have been 
of accusing the Indians of treachery 
and infidetity, it must be confessed 
that the example was first set them 
by the Europeans. Had we always 
treated them with that justice and 
humanity which our religion incul- 
cates, and our true interest feauired, 
we might have lived in as mucn har^ 
mony with them, as vpih any other 
people on the globe." • Hikt. of N, H. 
vol. i. p. 11. 

Such is the testimony of one of the 
piost impartial and respectable of our 
historians, it was written in the last 
century ; but it is such a testimony as 
we may expect will be given by im- 
partial historians of what has more 
recently occurred. 

The first part of Dr. Belknap's tes- 
timony was grounded on a deplorable 
fact which occurred in 1614. One of 
the " Voyagers," by the name of 
Hunt, *♦ who visited the northern 
coasts of America, decoyed about 
twenty Indians on board, and sold 
them for slaves at Malaga. This per- 
fidious action excited a violent jea- 
lousy in the natives, aild bitterly 
enraged them against succeeding ac^ 
venturers." p. 10. 

This event happened several years 
prior to the arrival of our forefathers 
at Cape Cod. But such an outrage, 
committed by an Englishman against 
the Indians, would long be remem- 
bered, and the knowledge of it widely 
extended among the roving tribes. 
This occurrence veir naturally pre- 
pared the Indians to look with a jea- 
lous eye on all adventurers from the 
same country. When, therefore, the 
natives saw our ancestors laiwi *v^ 
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their shores, aimed and ready to fig^t, 
it was natanJ to regard them as hos- 
tile inraderB, of a similar character 
to the party which had committed the 
former act of perfidy and violence. 
Thos^ who are well acquainted with 
our histories can hardly entertain a 
doubt that the numerous and destruc* 
tive wars with the Indians have com- 
m9nly originated from the wanton 
acts of adventurers, speculators, and 
knaves. 

The latter part of Dr. Belknap's 
testimony derives much support from 
atieieventy years of peace between the 
first settlers of Pennsylvania and the 
natives; and from the well attested 
fact, that the Indians have been as 
remarkable for their attachment to 
benefactors, aA for their revenge to 
such as iifjured them. 

That the Indians have in no instance 
been the aggressors in our wars with 
them will not De affirmed. But it would 
be easy to coUect a multitude of facts 
in the conduct of our ancestors, and in 
Ae conduct of our people in the pre- 
sent age, which were adapted to ex- 
cite the enmity of the Indian tribes, 
and to produce war. Manv more 
might probably have been collected if 
our histories had always been written 
by disinterested men, or if the Indians 
had written histories of the treatment 
they had received from the white 
people. 

The natives have generally been 
regarded by our people as an inferior, 
savage race ; and too many have been 
disposed to treat them as having no 
rignts, and but little claim to respect 
or to justice ; and so far as these sen- 
timents have been entertained, they 
have operated like a deceitful mirror, 
which diminishes the wrongs, on our 
own part, and magnifies those which 
have neen done by the natives. 

It is admitted that the Indians have 
been cruel and barbarous in their 
modes of warfare ; and this fact has 
had a powerful influence in exciting 
prejudice against the unfortunate 
tribes. But it should be considered 
thdt war is ever cruel and barbarous. 



Inr whatever nation it is ccmdaelei: 
If this is doubted by any one, let Ui| 
read the following extract of a letter 
from one of our white Chie& : — 

*' Camp before St. Marks, April 0, 1818. 

*' The spy companiea, supported bj 
the horse, were ordered ibrwaid: a 
short and spirited conflict ensued : the 
Indians soon gave way, and irere 
pursued through their towns. The 
three succeeding days were employed 
in scouring their country, huming their 
towns, and securing their com and 
cattle, of which were found a great 
abundance ; — ^upwards of three hoo- 
dred houses have been consunied. 
Capt. M'Ewer having hoisted Engliah 
colours on board his boats, Francn 
the prophet, Hoemotchemucbo, and 
two others, were decoyed on board: 
these have been hanged to day !'' 

If the Chief of our army can bM 
of exploits like these, and be ap- 

§ lauded by the people of the United 
itates, let us no more reproach the 
Indians for their revengeful andMrni^ 
modes of warfare. 

But do our Grenerals ^^ know what 
manner of spirit they are of V Pro- 
bably they do not, any more than the 
British Generals did, when they ex- 
posed themselves to the reproach of 
Gothic barbarity, by buminff Charies- 
town, and other towns in me reyola- 
tionary war. Our people could then 
see much to blame in the conduct of 
the Britons, but they can now boast 
of similar exploits. So fetallydoes 
the spirit of war bewilder the minds 
of men. 

The solemn truths affirmed by Dr. 
Belknap should be sounded through- 
out the land, and be made to reach, 
at least by echo, the ears of everj 
man who has any concern in the 
government of our nation. We there- 
fore repeat them : — 

" However fond we may have been 
of accusinc; the Indians of treachery 
and infidemy, it must be confessed 
that the example was first set them hj 
Europeans. Had we always treated 
them with that justice and humanly 
which our religion inculcates, and our 
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intefest required, we might have 
in as much harmony with them, 
mm ^thanjother people on theglobe.*' 
J>r. Belknap quotes from the His- 
tory of Louisiana the following tes- 
timony of Monsieur Du Prats, con- 
demning the Indians in that region : — 
'* Tiiere needs nothing but prudence 
and good sense to persuade these 
people to what is reasonable, and to 
preserve their friendship without in- 
terruption." 

How affecting and humiliating are 
these truths ! How shocking to the 
benevolent mind are the legitimate 
inierences! Professing a just, hu- 
ma.ne, and pacific religion, we fiee 
firom persecution, and take refuge in 
a land, inhabited indeed by savage 
men, but men who are susceptible of 
being won by kindness, and with whom 
we night live in harmony, if we would 
but foUow the dictates of our own reli- 
gion, or even pursue our true interest 
But, alajs ! we wage war with our red 
bre^en,pur8ue them with deadly ran- 
cour, drive them from the shores of 
the ocean, farther and feurther from 
their former places of residence and 
their means of subsistence. Becoming 
ourselves a great people, while their 
numbers are dimimshedby our swords, 
" we feel power and forget right," 
and multiply wars with a feeble and 
nearly exterminated race; and yet 
we have the effrontery to boast mat 
we are a just, peaceable, and mag- 
nanimous nation ! 

** Thmt what it nan ? And what man seaiag thii, 
And hftThig human feelings, does not bluh 
And hang his head, to think himself a man !" 

Cowper. 

Refieetiom upon the Conduct of 
Human Life; with reference to 
Learning and Knowledge, 

(Coodnded from page 224.^ 

TBK CONCLUSION. ^ 

To what a narrow eompass, by 
mtoe of the preceding Reflections, 
tre these three dunffs reduced, which 
use to take up so uurge a room, viz. 
Learning itself, the method of learning, 



and the desire and . prosecution of 
learning! These indeed are great 
retrenchments, but such as are just 
and necessary to the regulation of our 
intellectual conduct 

And now who can forbear making 
these two observations, i. That this^ 
bookish humour, which every where 
so prevails, is one of the spiritual* 
diseases of mankind, one of the most 
malignant relics of original deprava-. 
tion ; it carrying in it the very stamp 
and signature of Adam's transgression, 
which owed its birth to an inordinate 
desire of knowledge, ii. That those 
who have eyes, may in great mea- 
sure spare them ; and they who have 
not, should not much lament the want 
of them, upon account of Learning. 

For my own part, I am so tho- 
roughly convinced of the certainty of 
the principles here laid down, that I 
look upon myself as not only under a 
particular obligation, but almost a 
necessity of conducting my studies by 
them ; the last of which has left such 
a deep impression upon me, that I 
now intend to follow the advice of the 
Heathen (Marcus Antoninus,) as 1 

remember, T^y rSv BitXiwy hirpay pi)f/w. 

Rid thyself of the thirst after hooks ; 
and to study nothing at all but what 
serves to the advancement of piety 
and a good life. 

I have now spent about thirteen 
years in the most celebrated univer- 
sity in the world, in pursuing both 
such learning as the academical 
standard requires, and as my private 
genius inclined me to. But in truth, 
when I think on my past intellectual 
conduct, I am as little satisfied with 
it as with my moral ; being very con- 
scious that the greatest part of my 
time has been employed in uncon- 
ceming curiosities, such as derive no 
degree of moral influence upon the 
soul that contemplates them. 

But I have now a very difllerent 
apprehension of things, and intend to 
spend my uncerti^n rananider of 
time m 8tu4yiDg only what makes for 
the moral improvement of my mind 
and regulation of my life; being not 
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able to gire an account, upon any Though were I for more light, stifl I 

rational and consistent principles, think this would prore the best method 

why I should study any thing else. of illumination, and that when all is 

More particularly, I shdSl apply done, the love of Gbd is tiie best light 

myself to read such books as are of the soul. A man may indeed ha?e 

rather persuasive than instructive ; knowledge without love ; but he that 

such ajB warm, kindle, and enlarge loves, tlu)ugh he wants sciences ho* 

the affections, and awaJcen the divine manly acquired, yet he vrill know 

sense in the soul, as being convinced more than human wisdoih can teach* 

by every day's experience, that I him, because he has that Master within 

luEive more need of heat than of light, him who teacheth man Knowledge. 



LINES ON WAR. 

[Written by the Daaghter of a Dissenting Minister in the last Century.] 

Oh ! why has War from age to age prevail'd. 

Alike 'mid savage tribes and polish'd states ! 

Nor only where the bloody rites of Mars, 

Or cruel Odin, held relentless sway 

O'er countless myriads, hath the murd'rins sword 

Been falsely deem'd renown : — Thy sacrea cross, , 

Blessed Redeemer ! the blood-stain'd banner 

Hath assumed, and in thy lovely name 

Its millions slain ! scattering throughout the world 

Fell desolation, and unnumbered woes. 

Oh ! why with laurels crown the brows of those 
Who wade through seas of blood to &me or pow'r ! 
Who hear unmov'd the widow's groans, and cause 
Without remorse the helpless orphan's tears } 

That frozen Scythia's sons should roam abroad 
In search of happier climes, — that Goths and Huns, 
Vandals and Picts, the dread of ancient days, — 
Or Indians, in their native woods, scarce rais'd 
Above the brutal herds, — should mark their steps 
With blood, our wonder scarce excites. But, ah ! 
How monstrous, to behold the embattled plains 



With human beings throng'd, bearing the name 
Of Him who meekly bow^ his head, and died 
To save the rebel man ! 

Disease and death will people fast the tomb. 

Nor need the aid of cruelty and war 

To sweep mankind from off the stage of life. 

Hurrying immortals to the awful bar 

Of mm who weighs our actions and our thoughts. 



To Correspondents: 

Wb have to acknowledge fa.%ov^ from B. W.— W,P. T.— and Moderator. Slj« ^ 
referred to by W. T. P. has been, we are sorry to say, misjaid ; but if fouiw» sf J* 
reteive attention. We feel much obliged by the suggestions of B. W. and ^^^.r 
l»*Ppy to give publicity to Aw views of the way in whidi Education may be m»w •«•' 
servieat to tho canso or Peace, 
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ON THE WAR BETWEEN THE TURKS AND THE GREEKS. 

YYOWEVER necesaary it may be test^ which threatened to dehige wiA 

'^ to the mental tranquillity and ruin and misery the fidr and fruitful 

religious improvement of a Christian J phuns of Italy. Those appearancea 

that be be not involved in the wrang* were dispersed, not by the preva-* 

lings of political controversy, it would lence of the spirit of Christian Peace* 

demonstrate a want of true Christian fur neither party. It is evident, *' had 

philanthropy if national revdlutionsj so learned Christy" but by tho 

an'd the rise and fall Cff empires, were pusilkahnity of those who seem to 

ngarded with indifferenoe. It is have been as destitute of what the 

perfectly easy, though perhaps very woiid calls heroism, as they are, we 

oausoa], to observe with lively in- • fear, of real Christianity. Scarcely^ 

terest great political transactions, had this feeble effort of popular-emox 

vdthoat any intermixture of those tion (we cannot call it jmnciple) 

heated feelings -by which political been suppressed, than the flames of 

parties are too commonly agitated, actual and bloody warfare broke out 

In allusion to the subject which now in the celebrated countries of Greece^ 

<K!cq>ies our attention, we hope care- and every succeeding post ftimlsheti 

^7 to keep in view that beni^ details oi increasing and frightful 

spirit of Christianity, by which all interest. 

irbo name the name of Jesus ought Fierce and protracted, we may 

to be actuated^ and which oi^^ht to expect, will be the omtest betweea 

P^'Meis a more than ordinary degree the exasperated Greeks and their 

of iofloence upon the minds of those cruel oppressors, unless the neigh* 

who advocate the cause, and the bouring powers of Russia or Austria 

pmdples, of absolute and universal should interpose with the strong arm 

P®^. of efficient authority. The Mussul- 
K fihort time has elapsed, since we ' men, though at present disoomfitedj» 

^^'^^^'Ml the notice of our readers to will raUy and maintain an obstinate 

^^ appearances of a frighlfiil con** struggle for that mastery which 

VOL. HI. ' ■ ^ 3L 
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they hare so profitably, and for so power of their oppressors ; and it k 

long time enjoyed. Who, in the con- probable that, in the allwise provi^ 

templation of the sanguinary scenes dence of God, they may be the in- 

which will yet be exhibited in the tended instruments by which the 

rich valleys of Greece, does not overthrow of Mahometanism is to 

mourn over the wretchedness and commence. Too long have the ig- 

woe, in which the widows and chil- norant and barbarous adherents of 

dren of those who fall in this deadly the Prophet of Mecca formed an in- 

warfare^ will be involved } surmountable barrier to the progress 

From what we know of either ^f science and Christianity, at the 

party, there is no reason to suppose grand pass between Europe and 

that they will be disturbed by any Asia ! Too long have they held the 

of those compunctions in the use of descendants of the ancient and po- 

the sword, which would keenly af- lished Grecians in a state of servile 

feet the mind of an enlightened and bondage and degrading ignorance. 

pious Christian. War is the appro- Yet, as Christians, as peaceful Chris- 

priate trade of theSfollowers of Ma- tians, we feel it to be our duty to 

hornet. By it they first established depfecate the change itom bondage 

their empire, and have hitherto main- to freedom^— from darkness to light, 

tained their stand agsdnst the arts by means of the sanguinary and de- 

and arms of Christiajiized and civil- solating operations of the sword. 

ized Europe. No antibelligerent And .tve cannot but wish that it 

]^recepts, — ^no absolute requirements toight have been effected through 

to '' follow peace with all men,*' the gradual diffusion of the cheering 

mark the pages of the Koran. If and benign beams of Knowledge and 

they fall, they die triumphantly; Revelation. Great cause for regrd 

Reeking with the blood of their istnd censure belongs to the nations 

enemies, they anticipate a full and and Governments of Christian Europe, 

free admission to the regions of the who have suffered year after yeftr 

blessed! It is also a well known and century after century to pass, 

historical fact, that in all periods of without strenuous but wise and 

the Christian era, the professors of peaceful endeavours to enlighten and 

Christianity have found no impe- reform the dark and deluded Maho- 

diment to the practice of war from metans. Had such attempts been 

the views they have entertained of sincerely and zealou^ytnade, and had 

their religion. If this has been the tWy been supported by consistency 

case ih Protestant countries, where of national and poUHcatchara^enmd 

the drculatibn of the Scriptures has conduct, we might have hoped that 

not been hindered, we need not won- the cross of Christ would, long ere 

4er that the unenlightened members this, have enjoyed a bloiadless, a 

of the Greek church should have no glorious triumph, over the direful 

objection to seek fdr a redress of standard of the crescent j '' And this 

their grievances by an appeal to the is the victory that overcometii the 

uncertain results of War. The tvorld, even our feiith/' 

Greeks have indeed abundant reason For the present' we fear it km- 

to seek for emancipation from, the possible to accomplish much gobit 
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\j attempting to diffuse amoQg the 
Turks the peaceful principles of 
Christianity. The name of a Chris- 
tian, -which from a child they are 
taught to abominate, is becoming 
more and more obnoxious to them ; 
and they will reply to the laboors 
of the Christian missionary by the 
prompt operations of their murder- 
ous sabres. Let us not however 
cease to pray for them as our fellowr 
men, as children of the same Hea* 
Teoly Parent, earnestly desiring that 
their misguided fanaticism may be 
removed 5 the cruel habits in which 
they have been long nurtured may 
be completely changed j and that th^ 
fierce lionmaybecomethegentle lamb. 
' In fine, let the contemplation of 
ftiese distressing scenes of war, and 
rapine, and bloodshed, ever excite in 
US an abhorrence of the systematic 
slaughter of man by his fellow-mai]i. 
I^t it produce in our minds an in- 
creasing derotedness of soul to that 
lovely system of religious and moral 
duty, which teaches us to be "first 
pure, then peaceable, gentle, easy to 
be entreated, full of mercy and good 
fruits, without partiality, and with- 
out hypocrisy." 

Remarks an the Paper from the Ad' 
venturer, inserted in the last Number 
of the Herald. 

Sib, — ^I read with pleasure, min- 
gled with painful emotions, the paper 
ffom the Adventurer inserted in your 
kflt Number for August — With plea- 
sure, because it is calculated to pro- 
mote the design of your valuable 
Miscellany, by shewing that the ar- 
bitrary distinction made by men 
between legal and illegal robbery 
and murder, is. not sanctioned by the 
immutable laws of morality — With 
pamful emoti^Hfi, through reflecting 
on. the increase and aggravation of 
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the miseries incident to this state 
of mutability^ produced by a distrust 
in the protecting providence of our 
Heavenly Father, without whose 
permission a sparrow does not fall to 
the ground. 

None of your readers could but 
have sympathised with the agonizing 
feelings of the two ladies at the sight 
of the bloody corpse, at the moment 
^hen one was anticipating the plea- 
sure of embracing an only son, after 
an absence of six years, the other, a 
beloved husband,* and at the same 
time, the thrilling delight of pre- 
senting him with " a pledge of his 
love which he had ne\'er seen/* But 
bow painful must be our feelings, 
when we reflect that the very means 
adopted by the gentlemen for the 
security of their persons and property 
were the cause of the fatal catas- 
trophe ! Had they adopted and acted 
upon the Christian principle of for- 
bearance, which will patiently suffer 
injury rather than retaliate, much 
less embrue the hands in blood to 
secure a little pelf, they might in- 
deed have lost their property, and 
which, with all their precaution they 
did not save, but their persons would 
have been secure from harm, and 
the subsequent distressing and ago- 
nizing scene have been prevented. 

This affecting event is a practical 
illustration of the argument of the 
Friends of Peace, that men (and the 
argument may be extended to nations) 
by presenting themselves in an at- 
titude of defiance, shewing that they 
are prepared to revenge any insult 
or injury, often bring upon them- 
selves that very injury against which 
they thought to have effectually 
secured themselves. May the moral 
lesson inculcated by this anecdote 
sink deep into our bosoms; that it 
is neither enthusiasm nor fanaticism, 
but an act of the highest reason to 
confide in our Heavenly Father for 
protection from whatever danger 
we may be exposed to, in conse- 
quence of obedience to the divine 
precepts. Amicus* 



3Sa Pride the God of Wat. fSBfr. 

« - . ^ mr r*r L ^1. rr f ^*«» tavag9 craeHie^i committed by 

JSrlmcte from Mfi.mMheth HamiU ehristian amies in places taken by 

Um'i Sena of Popular Euayn. ^^^^^ ^ ^^^ , ^ ^^ply testify. 

^ In every state of society^ Pride The horrid outrages eommitted by 

may indeed be very properly repre- the brutal fury of the conquerors, on 

aented as the God of War. In the the innocent and defenceless, give us 

infancy of nations, long before the a complete view of the nature of the 

mental powers had been sufficiently pride of war ; that pride Of which we 

cultivated to systemize ambition; are accustomed to speak as consti^ 

the propensity to enlarge the idea of tuting the soldier's glory. - - - 

•elf, connected with pride, inspires " I have been led to trespass too 

In man the desire of bringing his far on the reader's patience^ in en^ 

fellow-men into subjection. From tering into these particulars ; but as 

«11 that is known of the history of I am persuaded that much moral 

savages, it appears that the very first evil has resulted from cmifounding 

use made of the glimmering light the notions of pride with notions ($ 

afforded by the dawn of intellect, is magnanimity, dignity^ and heroism, 

to attempt effecting by combination I have thought it of some importaDce 

a more complete gratification of pride to show, that pride has no alliance 

than any individual could by his with any quality or sentiment, or 

single arm procure. feeling, that is the object of esteem 

" From what yet remains of the or numl approbation. • - - 
poetry of the Barbarians of ancient " In r^ing the history of tlie 
Europe, we learn, that the savage on great achievements of princes aad 
returning from his war of pride^ warriors of former times, we ait 
raised the song of triumph, in which presented with frequent opportunities 
he recapitulated with exultation all of observing, not only the degree in 
the horrid deeds of cruelty perpetrated whidi the selfish principle operated 
by his tribe in the pursuit of ven- in their breasts, but the degree in 
geance. He gloried in having de- which it operated in the historians 
voured the flesh of his enemies, and by whom the account of their ac- 
in having converted their skulls into tions has been transmitted to pos« 
cups firom which he quaffed their terity: In the triumphs obt^dned 
blood. This was then the Pride oi by the proud and powaiul over the 
War. - - - humbleand defenceless nonecansvtn- 
*' As civilization advanced, war pathize, but In proportion as they 
assumed a somewhat milder aspect ;. identify themselves with the con-^ 
but still through every period of the queror. No sooner does this identifi^ 
history of man we may perceive, that cation take place, than his triumphs 
in proportion as pride operates in the become theirs. However stained by 
contending parties, the miseries of cruelty, perfidy or injustice^ be is 
war are augmented, and its crimes henceforth transformed into aheroi 
assume a deeper dye. As the pride and dignified by all the epithets ex- 
of the governing party is always pressive of admiration, "[fiie reader, 
more offended by rebellion against its the young reader especially, is apt 
authority, than by the hostility of thus to be surprised into npprohatioit 
foreign states, elvil wars are accom- of deeds, which, if stated in their 
panied by more atrocious acts of native deformity, his soul vrould- 
mdiscriminating cruelty, than wars have abhorred. With his notions of 
with foreign nations. In foreign heroism he henceforth mingles no- 
wars, the fortified places which bid tions of a pride that disdains all ibe 
defiance to the invading army, offend restraints of religion tmd moralHy> 
its pride by resistance -, and how dearly and which exults in annihilating the 
they pay for the offence, the moumr happiness, and trampling on tbs 
ftd detail of the savage, and worse rights of all other mortal;/' 
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ffom Dr. Kfrwan's (Dean of KillalaJ » change of food for a total absti- 

Sermons, nence of forty days ; it cannoti surely, 

,^_- , . . ' ^ _ • be mcone:ruous to consider what 

-BBTORBthemuustryofourLcird approachSi Hve can make to that 

Jesus Christ, the world waa a jirongar ^.^j^^ j^^^ ^^^^ ^j^^ sufferings 

to the principle of true bcnewlencc. expressed, and how far man, in imi- 

Philosophy gave pompous precept* ^^gon of his Saviour, can bless those 

thuit astonished the reason, but rw:h- ^^o curse him, and return good for 

ed not the heart. . Amidst the refined ^vil 

and ostentatious lessoM of the Sage We cannot, indeed, behold the 

to explam the secret of human hap- ^^ample but at a distance/nor con- 

pmess, man stiU remamed a prey gj^jg^ it without being struck with a 

to hiipsdf, that IS, to his wowt.paa- ^g^ ^f o^r own debiUty: every 

^*^®» '*^' J i? 1. ™*" ^^o compares his life with this' 

To peruse the records of these ^j^^^ ^ule, instead of exulting in his 

periods, one would think that mea ^wn excellence, will smite his breast 

owed their being to differ^t irre- ^ke the publican, and cry out, ' God 

concdeable Creators, who had placed ^^ merciful to me a sinner !* Thus 

them here betow to ^ut their ammo- ^o acquaint us with ourselves^ may 

sities by aU the various horrors of perhaps be one use of the precept ,- 

endle^ wars Mid extermmadon. All y^^ the precept cannot surely be con- 

the crimes and ravages of ambition gi^ered as having no pther. 

found an apology vp the pursuit of j jj^ow it will be said, that ouf 

glory 5 and the bitterest indulgence passions are not in our power, and 

of pnvate vengeance was coloured that therefore a precept to love or 

with the name of pubhc justice; to hate is impossible 5 for if the gra- 

one successful viUam or another be- tifieation of aU our wishes was offered 

came the hero of the dayj and ^g to love a stranger as we love a 

milHons of human victims often child, we could not fulfil the condi- 

paved the way for the parade of a tion, however we might desire the^ 

triumph and short-lived possession of i^^ard. 

pre-eminence and power." But kdmitting this to be true, and 

J Such was in a few words, the that we cannot love an enemy as we 

afflicted state, of the world, when a 1^,^^ ^ friend, it is yet equally cer- 

divme and benevolent doctrine pre- tain, that we may perform those 

sented a remedy to its misfortune, actions which are produced by love 

Alas ! too few and rapid w^ere the ft^^i a higher principle : we may, 

golden days of lU mfluence, &c. perhaps, derive moral excellence from 

•^ natural defects, and exert our reason 

How far the Precept, to love our Ene^ !Sf^.l\Sor! wJ^t%Jl 

mi£Bis wacHcahU ^^ ^^^^^ hungers we may feed 

mm tspract^aoie. ^.^^ ^^ ^ ^^ ^y^^^^ ^^ ^^^ .^ 

[f^om the Adventurer.] j^j^ drink: this, if we could love 
To love an enemy, is the di^tin* him^ would be our conduct; and this 
guishing characteristic of a religion, may still be our conduct, though to 
whidi is not of man, but of God. It love him is impossible. The Chris- 
could be delivered as a precept only tian vrill be prompted to relieve the 
by HkUj who lived and died to esta« necessities of his enemy by his love 
uish it by his example. to God ; he wiU rejoice in an oppor- 
'At the close of that season, in tunity to express the zeal of his gra- 
which human frailty has eommemo-> titudeand the alacrity of his obedience, 
rated suffisrings which it could not at the same time that he appropriates 
sustain, a season in which the most the promises and anticipates his re-^ 
lealous devotion can only suUtitute watd. 
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But though he who is beneficent 
upon these principles, may in the 
Scripture sense be said to love his 
enemy, yet something more may still 
be effected: the passion itself in 
some degree is in our power; we 
may rise to a yet nearer emulation 
of divine forgiveness, we may think 
as well as act with kindness, and be 
sanctified as well in heart as in life. 

Though love and hatred are ae- 
cessarily produced in the human 
breast, when the proper objects of 
these passions occur, as the colour 
of material substances is necessarily 
perceived by an ^ye before which 
they are exhibited, yet' it is in our 
power to change the passion, and to 
cause either love or hatred to be 
excited, by placing the same objeot in 
different circumstances, as a change- 
able silk of blue and yellow may be 
held so as to excite the idea either 
of yellow or blue. 

No act is deemed mote injurious j 
or resented with greater acrimony, 
than the marriage of a child, esper 
cially of a daughter, without the 
consent of a parent : it is frequently 
considered as a breach of the strongest 
and tendcrest obligations; as folly 
and ingratitude, treachery and re- 
bellion. £y the imputation of these, 
vices, a child becomes the object of 
indignation and resentment : indig- 
nation and resentment in the breast 
therefore of the parent, are neces^, 
sarily excited ; and there can be no 
doubt but that these are species of 
hatred. But if tlM child is considered 
as still retaining the endearing soft- 
ness of filisd affection, a^ still longing 
for reconciliation, and profaning the 
rites of marriage with tears ; as having 
been driven from the path of duty, 
only by the violence . of passions 
which none have alyirays resisted, 
and which many have indulged with 
much gpsoter turpitude, the same 
object that before excited indignation 
aiui resentment, will now be regarded 
with pity, and pity is a species of 
love. 

Those indeed who resent. . Hm 



breach of filial duty with imphtei- 
Mlity, though perhaps it is the only 
one of which the offender has be«n 
guilty, demonstrate that they are 
without natural affection, and that 
they would have prostituted their 
offspring, if not to hist, yet to affeo 
tions which are equally vile and 
sordid, the thirst of gold, or the 
cravings of ambition; for he can 
never be thought to be sincerely in- 
terested in the felicity of his child, 
who, when some of the means of 
happiness are lost by indiscretion, 
suffers his resentment to takeaway 
the rest. 

Amottg I friends, sallies of quick 
resentment are extremely frequent. 
Friendship is a constant reciprocation 
of benefits, to which the sacrifice of 
private interest is sometimes neces- 
sary : it is commcHi for each to set 
too much value upon those which he 
bestowff, and too little upon those 
which he receives ; this mutual mvh 
take in so important an estimation, 
produces mutual charges of unkind^ 
ness and ingratitude ; each, perhaps, 
professes himself ready to forgive, 
but neither wiU condescend to be 
forgiveu,. Wnde, therefore, stiU in- 
creases the enmity which it began ; 
the friend is considered as selfish, 
assuming, injurious, and revengeful; 
he consequently becomes an ol)ject 
of hatred; and while he is thos 
considered, to love him is impossible. 
But thus to consider him, it^at once 
a fplly and a fault: each ought to 
reflect, that hfi is, at least in the 
opinion of the other, incurring the 
crimes that he imputes; that the 
foundation of their enmity is no more 
than a mistake ; and that this mis* 
take is the effect of weakness or 
vanity, which is common to all tflso- 
kind ; the character of both ^*^ 
then aasume a veiy diffieieat aspect, 
love would again be. excited bytiie 
return of its object, and each would 
be impatient to exchange acknov^ 
lodgments, and recover the felicity 
which was so near being lost.. 

But if after we have admittedsa 
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aequftlBtancetoourbosoinasafriend, Thus may we love our enemies, 
it should appear that we had mis- and add a dignity to our nature of 
taken bis character ; if he should which pagan virtue had no concep- 
betray our confidence^ and use the tion. But if to love our enemies is 
kfiowledge of our afiKiirs^ which the glory of a Christian, to treat 
perhaps he obtained by offers of others with coldness^ neglect, and 
serrice, to e£fect our ruin 5 if he de- malignity, is rather the reproach of 
l^unes us to theworld, and adds per- a fiend than a man. Unprovoked 
jury to fiaibehood 5 if he violates the enmity, the frown of unkindness, 
chastity of a wife, or seduces a and the menaces of oppression, should 
daughter to prostitution; we may be far from those who profess them- 
still consider him in such circnm- $elves to be followers of Him who in 
stances as will incline us to fulfil the his life went about doing good j who 
precept, and to regard him without instantly healed a wound that was 
the rancour of hatred or the fiiry of given in his defence ; and who, when 
revenge. he was fainting in his last agony, and 
Every character, however it may treated with mockery and derision, 
deserve punishment, excites hatred conceived at once a prayer and an 
only in proportion as it appears to apology for his murderers ; Father, 
be malicious; and pure malice has fbrgive them, they know not what 
never been imputed to human beings, they do. 
The wretch, who has thus deceived ^ 
and injured us, should be considered -t»^ n- u*^^rr> t j* a ^ ^i, 
as haiing ultimately intended, not ^^' ^^*^ ^^rVr!; *"'''' *^ ^ 
evil to us, but good to himself. It ^»^^ ^-^ ^^• 
should also be remembered that he l^^^^ *^« ^^^^ of Peace.] 
has mistaken the means ; that he has In the Republicaii Advocate for 
forfeited the friendship of Him whose August 5th, printed at New^London, 
fovour is better than Ufe,'by the same an article was inserted containing re- 
conduct which forfeited ours; and marks on ''The Excuse** of some 
that to whatever view he sacrificed persons who had declined what is 
our temporal interest, to that also called '' Military duty,'* — in which 
he sacrificed his own hope of immor- article we find the following para* 
tality ; that he is now seeking feli- graph : — 

city which he can never find, and *' That Christians are not to en- 
incurring punishment that will last gage in war, as such, no man in his 
for ever. And how much better sober senses can doubt. The king- 
than this wretch iis he, in whom the dom of Christ and the kingdoms of 
contemplation of his condition can this world are distinct. Both can 
excite no pity) Surely if such an exist without infringing on the rights 
enemy hungers, we may, without of either. The same Saviour who said 
suppressing any passion, ^ve him ' Render unto God the things that are 
food ; for who that sees a criminal God's,' also said, ' Render Unto Cesar 
dragged to execution, for whatever the things that are Cedar's.* 
crime, would refuse him a cup of These are not the sentiments of 
cold water ? the individual only, who wrote the 
On the contrary, he whom Qod article, but the sentiments of a great 
has forgiven must necessarily become portion of Christians, perhaps, in 
amiable to man : to consider his cha- every country. They are therefore 
meter without prejudice or partiality, entitled to a respectful and candid 
after it has been changed by re- examination. 

pentance, is to love him; and im- '' That Christians are not to engage 
partially to consider it, is not only in war, as such*' — ^that is, a$ Chrii" 
our duty but otir interest, iian$, U a very important concession } 
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and one which natundly resulted discern the just claims of Cesar, or 

from a view of the glaring contra- of an earthly ruler, 

riety between the spirit of war and ' Thou shalt love the Lord thy 

the spirit of Messiah — between every God with all thy heart, and with all 

thing which usually pertains to war, thy soul, and with all thy mind, and 

and every thing in the example of with all thy strength : This is the 

the Prince of Peace. But having been first commandment. The second ii— 

educated in the belief that war is a Thou shalt love thy neighbour as 

necessary and lawful calling, Chris- thyself. There is no other command- 

tians have invented this distinction — mentg^reater than these.* Hence we 

that what they cannot do as Chris- safely infer, that no command of an 

tians, they may do as subjects of an earthly sovereign can annul these 

earthly ruler. commands of the Most High, or sus- 

At first view it would seem a clear pend either of them for a singie 

case, that if a Christian cannot wage moment. 

war as a Christian, he must practi- In exact accordance with these 

cally renounce his Christian profes- commands our Saviour has said to 

siour whenever he engages in that all his disciples, 'Love your enemies; ' 

sanguinary work. Yet this conclu* and both by precept and example lie 

sion is supposed to be set aside by has taught them not to render etdi 

the consideration, that he is the sub- for evil, but to overcome evil with 

ject of an earthly king, as well as good. These command^ should be 

the subject of the King of kings, and regarded by every Christian as sacredi 

that what he cannot do as the subject permanent, and irrevocable by aojr 

of the former, he may do as the human authority whatever, 

subject of the latter. , Suppose then that some ferocious 

We readily grant that, in certain Cesar, who has no regard to these 
respects, '' the kingdom of Christ is commands, should require me to 
distinct from the< kingdoms of this love him with all my heart, and to 
world," and that '' both may exist hate and destroy those of my neigh- 
without infringing on the rights of hours whom he . is pleased to call 
either.'* But they do not, and cannot enemies. Is it not absolutely im- 
so exist, when the requirements of possible for me to obey this Cesar 
the one interfere with the require- and the King of kings } And if I 
ments of the other. If an earthly cannot obey both, can any one doubt 
king requires of any man what the whose command ought to be r^arded 
King of kings forbids, one or the by me as Supreme, or whose as «t^ 
other must necessarily be disobeyed, ordinate 9 May a guilty worm like 
For in such a case * No man can serve myself presume to suspend my dotj. 
two masters.' to God and my neighbour ? Or to 

It is moreover granted, that '^ the require of me a disposition to haw 
same Saviour who said Render unto and destroy such of my fellow-beings 
.God the things that are God*s — said as God requires me to love, and for 
also. Render unto Cesar the things whom the Saviour died ? 
that are Cesar's." But what are '' die There is another prevalent opinioni 
things that are Cesar*s ? *' Most cer- which is a perfect counterpart to th^ 
tainly Cesar has no claim to ady one which has been considered-- 
homage or service which would im- namdy,That a Christian king cannot 
ply disrespect to God, or a violation make war as a Christian, yet he may 
of his commands. We have then to as a ruler* Thus by two gross de- 
inquire, what are the commands of lusions men have contrived to absolve 
God to every Christian ; and having the whole Christian world from their 
ascertained the things which belong obligations to obey the moral ^ 
to God, we may the more clearly ceptsof the Gospel-^ond that too. ^^ 
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points of -the first importance. Under bedrim— -* Whether it be right in the 

the fancied protection of these prin- dight of God, to hearken unto you 

ciples, both rulers and subjects^ with more than unto <jod, judge ye ;* and 

thenameof Christians^ have indulged like the apostles, they should still 

all the hatcfiil passions of ambition, pursue their courise of obedience io 

avarice, malignity and revenge, and God, at the risk of their lives, 

perpetrated deeds of atrocity, in view If the foregoing remarks are as 

of which infernal spirits might "blush just as they are believed to be, the 

and hang their heads ** case is clear that Christians can 

It is however a solemn truth, that never lawfully engage in war, except 

Christianity embraces all the duties of when it can be done in the exercise 

we», and forbids every thing which of supreme love to God, and by doing 

cannot be done in the exercise of unto others as they would that others 

Christian love. The Gospel precepts should do uAto them. If in any 

extend to all that a ruler has a right case God expressly requires them to 

to do either in his private or his engage in war, let God be obeyed j 

official capacity, and clearly enjoins or if a case should occur in which 

the temper to be exercised in all his they can fight in self defence, in the 

acts. In no case has he a right to exercise of that temper which Jesufa 

do any thing but in the exercise of a exemplified in dying, the just for 

Christian spirit — or supreme love to the unjust, then let them ' fight the 

God, and impartial benevolence to- good fight of faith.* But let it no 

wards all mankind. It is also a longer be imagined that Christians 

Gospel precept which binds the Chris- may safely indulge the spirit of the 

tian to render unto Cesar the things devil, in compliance with the man- 

that are Cesar*s. All the submission date of an earthly sovereign. Nor let 

which is due to the higher powers^ rulers any longer imagine that they 

all the obedience to magistrates, can innocently indulge or excite any 

which becomes a Christian, is re- passions but what are lawful to men 

quired of him by the precepts of the as the followers of the Pdnce of Peace. 

Gospel ; and the whole is to be per- It is not, however, to be inferred 

formed by him as a Christian. Nor from these remarks, that good men 

is he under any obligation to obey have never been engaged in war. 

the magistrate in any thing which Good men have been misled by the 

would imply a departure from the influence of education on this sub^ 

laws of love, meekness and peace, ject, as well as on others ', and in 

which are enjoined in the Gospel, time of war they have often thought 

As love is the fulfilling of the law, themselves justified in the indulgence 

and the sum of all Christian duties, of revengeful passions. But perhaps 

he who indulges a spirit of malignity a delusion more fatal was never 

or revenge, is a transgressor ; and so embraced by a Christian : if not ab-> 

is he who attempts to excite such a solutely fatal to him, it may have 

sph-it in others. been to others, not only to such as he 

The doctrine of " non-resistance regarded as enemies, but to his own 
and passive obedience" to the ma- children, who might think it safe to 
gistrate, when he requires what God follow his example, 
forbids, is not to be found in the In concluding this article, we de- 
Gospel. Christians are not indeed sire to impress on the mind of every 
to resist the magistrate by rendering reader the following truths :•— 
evil for evil. But if they are required First, That the laws of God should 
by him to do what God forbids, or be ever regarded as supreme, and of 
to forbear doing what God requires as much higher authority than human 
of them, they may justly reply in the laws as God is greater than man; 
language of the apostles to the San- that the laws of God extend to eveiy 
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dmty and to every thing, which a entirely to the discretion or indina- 

ruler hai a right either to do or tion of rulenij to be sanctioned^ sus- 

require; and uiat neither a ruler pended^ or annulled^ as should best 

nor a subject has the least rights comport with their military purposes^ 

on any occasion or pretence, to in- it is doubted whether they would 

dulge> excite, or display a spirit of have taken greater libertyj or have 

hatred or revenge, nor to do any felt less concerned for die conse- 

thiog which cannot be done on Chris- quences of their conduct, 
tian principles, with.a Christian tern- To sanction the common practice 

per, and from Christian motives. of Christians, in relation to war, the 

Secondly, That the war-making commands of God should have been 

ruler acts on the presumption that the issued in the following form : ' Thou 

precepts of the Gospel are subor* shalt love the Lord thy God with all 

dinate to his own will ; that he has thy heart, and thy neighbour as thj- 

an undoubted right to suspend their seu at all times, excepting when thy 

operation, and to substitute martial Caesar shall call for a display of those 

UwB in their stead, whenever he passions which fill the world with 

wishes to make war ; that he has a violence and misery j on such occa- 

right to dissolve the friendly rela- sions the authority of the Lord thj 

iions which exist between different God is suspended, to give place to 

nations, declare them enemies to one those energies of character, those 

another, and to do all he can to ex- exploits and enterprises, to which 

cite malignant and murderous pas- deluded mortals attach the highest 

sions in his own people, requiring glory. ^^ 

them to hate those whom they are 

required by God to love , ml in- "^<=* «»"»^ '" '**"• 

Stead of doing good to them, to do '^^ ^® Editor of the Herald. 

evil, and destroy theih. Thus the In transmitting the Protpectut of 

war-maker, like 'the Man of Sin, a Society about to be established la 

exalts himself above all that is called Paris, I wish to remark that the 

God j' treating the laws of the Su- letter which enclosed it to me from a 

preme Being as he would the laws member of the ProvisionalCommittee, 

of a vanquished prince -, setting aU under date S8 M&y 1820, states, that 

aside during the war, excepting those the Prospectus is now before the 

which may be made subservient to Minister -, and as soon as the asnc- 

his military projects. tion of government is received, which 

After such a contempt of the laws it is hoped will be obtained by the 

of Jdiovah, with what face or eon- middle of the present month, (Jtmc) 

sistency can the war-maker look to they will proceed to its organ^oB 

Heaven for protection, or hope in and to active exertion. To this hi- 

Divine mercy ! or how can he blame formation permit me to add, that 

his own subjects, if they treat his according to the laws of France, oo 

laws as he has taught them to treat society wherein the members exceed 

the laws of their Maker ! the number of twenty can exist. 

But are the war-makers of Chris- without the express sanction of the 

tendom aware that they thus treat Government. This circumstance has 

the laws of God ? No ; the way retarded the establishment of the 

in which they march is paved by proposed society 5 the title of which 

education, custom, and popularity ; ii such as to admit of its fuUy ^ 

and they seem to go on with as little vocating the views of Peace Secietiea, 

reflection, and as much self-com- and of many of the Philanthropic 

placency, as the war-horse " rusheth Institutions. In the present statfr^!^ 

into the battk." Had God issued its progress I will only add, that as it 

a proclamation, submitting his laws proposes to embrace profcsson 01 
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the Qiristian religion^ of whatever 
name> Catholic or IVotestant -, as it 
k exdades subjects, whether of a po- 
litical or thec^ogical natare> on which 
there can be divisions in opinion *, it 



laudable endeayomrs. Both in the 
capital and in the departments, scone 
of these useful institutions have btea 
founded 3 and it is highly gratifying 
to observe, that wherever these be- 



embmces in itself the very essence of nevolent purposes have been carried 



Peace, and has no reason to fear re- 
cdving not merely the sanction, but 
even the approbation of the present 
govanment of France. 



into effect, persons, who in other 
respects have entertained diJBferent 
opinions, laying aside their ancient 
prejudices, have been eager to join^ 
such aABociations> rightly judging^ 
that^ their differences upon other 
/>^ , « . ^ , ,. . ^ topics ought not to constitute an> 

Of the Sonety M the appheatian of obstacle to the accomplishment of a 

the PrecepU of Christianity to So^ - ^ ^ 

dal Instituthnt. 



PROSPXCTUS 



Although in the present day Po- 
litital Science seems exclusively to 
occupy the attention of those who 
are devising means for improving the 
condition of their fellow-mortals,-— 



benefit in which Providence calls ut. 
to co-operate. 

Encouraged by tikese observations^ 
and persuaded also that the greater 
part of those evils under which men. 
groan are the sad fruit tit that illusion 
which prevuls relative to the real 



although there is in the minds of source of thdr happiness, many friends 
such persons a disposition to believe of humanity have thouffht that the 
that the study and application of pro|)er time was arrived ror establish- 



political morality is sufficient for all 
the wants of human nature 5 yet it is 
nevertheless indisputable that all the 
fneDd3 of truth do not agree in this 
implicit reliance upon the benefits 
arising from the regulations of society. 
Many feel the necessity of directing 
their attention, and that of their con- 
temporaries, to succomr more effec- 
tual, and to sources of improvement 
of hr greater extent, and of easier 
attainment. 

With such sentiments and such 
desires^ efforts are daily made;— 
efforts full of zeal, the success of 



ing, with success, a Society which 
should direct all its efforts to recall 
men to the only true source of hap« 
piness— -to the precepts of Christianity ; 
precepts essentially the same as those 
which the Creator has engraven in 
the hearts of all mankind, and which 
Jesus Christ has only illustrated and 
exhibited in a dear, attractive man^ 
ner, and founded upon motives the 
most powerful, but which are, un« 
happily, less known^ less respected^ 
and above all, less followed than they 
ought to be. 
To rally around the sacred code 



which silences the calumniators of which ccmtains these divine precepts ; 



the age, who cannot, without in- 
jostice, deny that the present time 
is more fruitful than any of those 
which preceded it, in useful disco- 
veries, generous purposes, and cha- 
ritable institutions. 

To this age belongs the formation 
of numerous societies, which, in dif- 
ferent Christian coimtries, zealously 
sn4 disinterestedly labour to promote 
the progressive civilization of man- 
kind, and the melioration of their 
>Qonii and physical condition. France 
^ aot remained a stranger to these 



to inspire men with a desire to search 
into them, and to penetrate ferther 
than is usually done, and thus to 
excite those feelings of benevolence 
which ought to lead us to abandon 
all bitterness, hatred, and dissension ; 
to love one another, and to treat 
each other as brethren i in a word^ 
to seek after, and to obtain Peace ! 
What more lovely aim can we propose 
to ourselves > To what more useful 
end can we devote our property > To 
what more noble object can we direct 
our efforts ? These are the subjects 
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of our riding assodation^ which will '^ Many of the friends oi humBnitf, 
take for its title. The Sowty for ap- convinced that the greater part of 
plying the Precepts of Christianity to the errors and vices which retard 
Social Institutions. the reign of justice and peace among 

Those who are occupied in its men, spring from ignorance or for- 
formation are aware that the title getfulness of the principles of Chris- 
which they have adopted may not tianity — and being desirous of co- 
obtain universal approbation. Many operating, in order to render the 
who would be disposed to favour the application of these principles more 
design^ may object either that it is general, through the different rela- 
too vague, that it embraces too many tions which subsist between nations 
objects, or that the end proposed is and individuals — have formed them- 
notclearlyseparated from those which selves into a Society under the au- 
all other religious and philanthropic thority of Government, to endeavour 
institutions throughout civilized £u- by one common consent to direct 
rope have in view. To reply to these the attention of their fellow-men to 
objections would oblige us to enter such important concerns. With the 
upon explanations which the limits of hope of realizing this useful design, 
a Prospectus forbid 3 and we must here they have established among them- 
confine ourselves to the declaration, selves the following regulations : — 
that we are convinced all these ap- Article x. The design of the So- 
prehensions will be removed in a ciety is to explain and recall con- 
satisfactory manner, by historical no- tinually to the human mind the 
tices, and reflections, altogether prac- principles of Christianity in all their 
ileal in their tendency, inserted in purity — to point out the happy in- 
the pages of the Journal which will fluence which these principles pos- 
constitute a part of the works of the sess over the felicity of mankind, 
Society. It is sufficient at present to and thus to suggest or revive more 
apprize those who are animated with and more those sentiments of love 
generous sentiments, and with the and universal benevolence, which are 
noble desire of uniting to relieve the so well calculated to establish the 
evils and to lessen the vices that reign of Peace upon the earth, 
afflict humanity, that the germ of Article n. The business of the 
the Society already exists — that it is Society will consist 
in a progressive state — and that it 1st. In collecting all the commu- 
will be composed of members of nications it can i)rocure relative Ui 
different communions, as one of the the establishments, the works, and 
fundamental articles of those laws, the productions of every kind, which 
which will precede its efforts, is, that exist under different forms, ik other 
its only subjects of discussion will be countries, and which have for their 
those truths upon which different object the improvement of the moral 
• societies agree, and especially those and physical conditipn of man. 
principles of that holy morality, from 2d. To publish a periodical work, 
which the most bitter calumniators particularly intended to display the 
of Christianity have not been able to salutary influence of the principles of 
withhold their admiration. The So- Christianity upon the institutions, 
ciety will also abstain from alluding the civilization, and the prosperity 
to those topics which have for a long of nations 5 and to ma^ke known 
time divided the Christian world, and whatever may appear useful and 
the discussion of which does not come worthy of im itation in the documents 
within the circle of its efforts. compiled by the Society. 

The following is an extract from 3d. The Society will also publish, 
the regulationsaccording to which the according to the ability it may pos- 
Society will be governed, and act : — sess, other works calculated to con- 
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▼ince mankind, and especially the 
rising generation^ that there can be 
no real and lasting happiness, except 
in the observance of the precepts of 
the Gospel. 

In the different publications of the 
Society, they wiU scrupulously avoid 
entering into any discussions upon 
those points which separate the dif- 
ferent branches of the Christian 
family from each other. 

Article iii. It will take the name 
of The Society for applying the Pre- 
ceptg of Christianity to Social Instil 
tutions. 

Article iv. The number of mem- 
bers is undetermined. All who approve 
the principles of the Society, and 
who desire to co-operate with it in 
the end proposed, will be admissible 
upon conformity to its established 
regulations. 

Article viii. The Society will possess 
foreign members and correspondents. 
Article ix. In order to provide for 
the different expences of the Society, 
each member to subscribe annually 
a sum not less than twenty francs ; 
but any other benefaction presented 
to the Society will be also gratefully 
received." 

It appears then^as already observed, 
that every thing that may occasion 
unprofitable discussions, and which 
is actually contrary to the design of 
the Society, ought to be banished 
from its publications, and from all 
its labours. A committee nominated 
from its members will watch over 
this regulation ; but in rejecting 
what an Apostle calls '* foolish and 
unlearned questions, knowing that 
they do gender strifes,*' 2 Tim. ii. 23, 
they will insist to -.much the more 
on the sublime precepts of Christian 
morality, and on those essential truths, 
which constitute the foundation of 
their union, and respecting which 
there can be no difference of opinion. 

Persuaded that such a design can- 
not fail to find supporters, and full 
of confidence in Divine Providence, 



which is pleased to bless what is 
undertaken with pious and benevo- 
lent intentions, the founders of the 
Society hope that their labours will 
be crowned with success ; and they 
invite all those who entertain sincere 
wishes for the good of their fellow 
men, to co-operate with them, and 
to announce such intention to one of 
the under- written members of the 
provisional committee. 



Proceedings of the First Anniversary 
Meeting of the Bristol Auxiliary' 
Peace Society. 

At a numerous and respectable 
Meeting of the Bristol Auxiliary 
Peace society, held at the Barton 
School-room, on Monday the 4th of 
June 1821, 

J. E. Stock, M. D. in the Chair j 

the following Resolutions were una- 
nimously adopted : — 

I. That the Report of the Com- 
mittee, and audited Account, which 
have been now read, be printed and 
distributed under the direction of 
the Committee. 

II. That this Meeting congratulates 
the Parent Society on the information 
it has received, from the European 
Continent and the American States, 
of the spread of the principle of Peace ; 
and earnestly hopes that the Divine 
blessing will attend the efforts now 
making to promote " Peace on earth 
and good- will toward men.** 

lU. That the Thanks of this Meet- 
ing be given to the Treasurer and 
Secretary for the past year 3 that the 
Treasurer be requested to continue 
his services for the ensuing year } 
and that Mr. E. T. P. Gumey be 
appointed in the place of Mr. John 
Lewis, who resigns. 

IV. That the Thanks of this Meet- 
ing be given to the Committee, for 
their exertions in promoting the ob- 
jects of the Society, and for the 
Report now read 5 and that the fol- 
lowing Gentlemen be the Committee 
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for the ensuing year^ with power f o 
add to their number : 



Rer. William Wait 
Rev. Samnel Lowell 
ReT. Thomas Roberts 
Rev. Mit hael Maurice 
Rey. Josiah Hill 
Mr. Richard Ash 
Mr. John Lewis 



Mr. John Irring 

Mr. T. Richardson 

Mr. T. Sanders 

Mr. L. Schimmelpenning 

Mr. H H. Budgett 

Mr. John Hare 

Mr. John Cambridge 



(Signed) J. £. Stock^ Chairman. 

The Chairman having left the chair^ 
Resolved^ That the Thanks of this 
Meeting be given to the Chairman, 
for his able conduct in the chair. 



REPORT. 



Thb Committee of the Bristol 
Auxiliary Peace Society present to 
the Subscribers and to the Public 
the first Report of their proceedings. 
They have no striking proof to ad- 
vance of the utility of the Institution ; 
yet, if its infancy be recollected, and 
the state of our country during the 
past year be compared with the num- 
ber of supporters the Society has 
received, there will appear sufficient 
evidence that the principles on which 
the Peace Society is founded, are 
widely extending. Its members are 
not confined to any particular sect 
or party 5 — ^their bond of union is 
peace on earth and good will to 
man J — ^their wish is to follow the 
example of the primitive Christians, 
and to preserve the unity of the spirit 
lii the bond of peace. It was not 
surprising that, at the formation of 
the Society, its object was mistaken 
by some» and misrepresented by 
others 5 but candid discussion, and 
an explicit avowal that neither po- 
litical nor sectarian purposes were 
intended^ have secured friends more 
numerous that the first promoters of 
the plan expected. Its progress may 
be slow, but it will be secure. It is 
built on the sure word of prophecy. 
The time will come when there shall 
be nothing that shall hurt or destroy ^ 
wars win cease to the ends of the 
earth, when the swords will be 
beatesi into ploughshares, and the 
spears into pruning hooks. The 



Gospel has declared, we are debtors 
both to the Greek, to the wise and to 
the unwise; it becomes then every 
disciple of Jesus to pronfote, as fair 
as he can, the designs of Providence. 
Union gives increase to power. By 
means of this, exertion is concen- 
trated, and a right direction given to 
benevolent feelings. Nor is it of 
small importance to convince the 
timid that united efforts will often 
effect what separate, labours would 
never, or with great difficulty, ac- 
complish. Of this a most remarkable 
proof is furnished in the Britisli and 
Foreign Bible Society. Who does 
not see the kindness of our Heavenly 
Father in permitting human agents 
to be the instruments in promoting; 
good ? Who will not pray that the 
knowledge of the Lord may soon 
cover the whole earth } The prin- 
ciples of peace ought to accompany 
the diffusion of that religion which 
teaches that we are all brethren in 
Christ. It has been said, the present 
is not a favourable period for esta- 
blishing Peace Societies: the Con- 
tinent is too much agitated tog^ve 
opportunity for deliberate enquiry 
into theij principles. But are the 
principles true in themselves ? Are 
they gathered, not by inference, but 
from the positive command of onr 
Saviour ? Is it his command to blefls, 
and curse not > The Peace Society 
is formed not to create dissension^ 
but to promote love 5 not to excite 
animosity, but to induce us to lay 
aside all bitterness and wrath. Unless 
it be YTTong to circulate the Scrip- 
tures themselves, it cannot be wrong 
to avow those truths which the Scrip- 
tures inculcate. Nor would it he 
deemed wise in <5onimon life, because 
a storm might be gathering, not to 
seek a retreat for safety^ nor ought 
we, because evil may abound, to 
vdthhold publishing what is the gpod 
and acceptable wul of God. Our 
own shores have not, through the 
blessing of the Almighty, been the 
seat of War. But because we have 
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only heard of the cdamities that 
have befallen cities that have been 
burnt — towns that have been plun- 
dered — ^and plains that have been 
coTered with slain^ are we therefore 
not to consider the reality of the suf- 
ferings that have been endured $ or 
to doubt our obligation to lessen^ by 
every means in our power^ the re- 
currence of these evUs. Let the 
sincere Christian ask^ what prepa- 
ration a field of battle can furnish to 
an inunortal spirit, that is to appear 
before the Judge of all the eartli? 
The powerful are to recollect from 
whom all power comethi as well as 
the lowly to remember their duty to 
serve each other in love. For these 
reaaoiu, your Committee deem the 
present a period peculiarly fitted for 
spreading the principles of the Peace 
Society. They congratulate the 
IVureat Society on the information 
received respecting the spread of 
their cause, both in Europe and 
America. In America, the fullest 
evidence is given of its continued pro- 
gress. With that country, England 
has the common ties of origin, lan- 
guage, and commercial intercourse. 
With America, then, let England run 
the race of Christian duty and bro- 
therly afifection. May every nation 
imitate their example ; and the only 
contest in the East and in the West, 
in the North and in the South, be, 
who shall most excel in love and 
good works. 

Your Committee have, during the 
past year, distributed to the Sub- 
scribers the following. Tracts of the 
Parent Society: — ^No. 1. A solemn 
Review of the Custom of War : No. 2. 
War inconsistent with the Doctrine 
and Example of Jesus Christ : No. 3. 
The Doctrine and Practice of the 
early Christians, as they relate to War : 
No. 4. Extracts from Erasmus : No. 5. 
Horrors of War: No. 6. Extracts 
from Dr. Bogue's Sermon on Uni- 
versal Peace. The total number of 
Tracts delivered i^ 3,996. 

Your Committee cannot dose their 
Report without warmly urging those 



friends who are possessed of Tracts, 
not to suffer them to remain on their 
shelves. It is by their circulation, 
by awakening enquiry, and by ap- 
peals to the still voice of conscience, 
and to the Word of God, that Peace 
Societies must grow and flourish. 
In this labour of love, every friend 
to humanity may actively engage. 
For want of becoming zeal in its ad- 
vocates, the remark has been made-*- 
They have a name to live. 

Before another Anniversary, your 
Committee hope that every present 
Member will have at least added one 
new name to the supporters of the 
Bristol Peace Society, It is by this 
plan, sympathy will be shewn with 
our brethren; and whilst we pray 
that Peace may be within our cities, 
and prosperity within our palaces, 
for our brethrenand companions sake, 
we will add — Peace be to the world ! 
TheUj instead of the thorn shall come 
up the fir-tree, and instead of the 
brier shall come up the myrtle-tree $ 
and it shall be to the Lord for a name, 
for an everlasting sign that shall not 
be cut off. (Isaiah Iv.) 

Tliird Report of (he New York 
Peace Society. 

The Committee have to report, 
that their operations during the past 
year have been very much restricted 
for want of pecuniary means. The 
demands. against the Society have, 
however, been nearly extinguished, 
and its resources will hereafter be 
employed in active operations. Since 
the last anniversary the number of 
subscribers to the Society has been 
considerably increased, and its pros- 
pects are encouraging. 

Of the various books and tracts on 
hand at the date of the last Report, 
the greater part has been distributed. 
The last Report also, and one hun- 
dred copies of the current numbers 
of " The Friend of Peace;* taken on 
behalf of the Society, have been put 
in circulation. 

Among the distributions to indivi- 
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duals living at a distance^ the Coin- that an exposition of the evils and 
inittee think it proper to mention antichristian nature of war cannot 
that a copy of the several publications ftiil to produce a considerable effect 
WBS conveyed to the Rev. Mr. Ward, on the minds of reflecting men ; and 
of Serampore, before he embarked on they are persuaded that the more it is 
his return to the mission in Bengal. mvestigated in its various charac- 
• Your Committee are free to say, teristics, the more atrocious will it 
that every successive year since the appear, and the more apparent \(rill 
formation of the Society, has added be the false colouring under which 
to their regard for the object^ and the deformity of its features is dis- 
increased their confidence of its final guised, and its enormities palliated. 
success. The ' peace and good- will* To effect any material change in the 
inculcated in the Christian revela- public mind, must be the work of 
tlon, are indeed unknown to the time and unceasing exertion, for ft 
world at large, and disrelished by would be unreasonable to anticipate 
many who possess that revelation, the speedy accomplishment of an 
Many also who embrace the Chris- object which aims at the destruction 
tian faith, are slow to relax the grasp of some of the most deeply rooted 
by which they held the implements passions and prejudices of the human 
of war. But it surely is not too mind. By a system of persevering 
much to hope, that all those whose exertion, a barrier may, however, be 
hearts are brought into subjection to raised against this tremendous evil, 
the Gospel, will, when their atten- and those obstacles which are op- 
tion is called to the subject, cherish posed to the abolition of war may 
and exemplify the pacific spirit of prove to be less formidable than is 
C'hristiaiiity. The charity and catho- generally supposed. However Ti- 
liclsm which has brought Christians sionary the idea may be deemed, the 
of different denominations together testimony of many great and powerful 
in the enterprises of benevolence, men may be adduced to sanction the , 
may, without extravagance, be ex- opinion of its practicability, con- 
pected to advance, until the spirit of sidered merely as a political measure, 
good-will and peace shall pervade If, then, the prevention of general 
their hearts and lives. The followers war be considered attainable by the 
of Christ, in this age, like those of politician, surely the Christian, re- 
the first centuries, will, it may be lying on th^ fulfilment of the Divine 
-hoped, discover that they cannot fight, prophecies, need not despair of the 
because they are Christians. Along possibility ! Let him rather use every 
<with their exertions for the salvation lawful moral means to effect it; and 
of the world, and -their confidence in let those means be commensurate to 
those promises which anticipate uni- that light, which, powerfully aided 
versal peace, with the universal by the Societies for exten<}ing the 
-spread of the Gospel, they may yet benefit of Education and the difftt- 
show to the world, by subduing those sion of the Holy Scriptures, is per- 
'lusts and passions from which wars vading every quarter of the globfe." 
and fightings proceed, that their • The numerous Peace Societies in 
religion is of a nature to produce the this country, now in operation, bs 
effei-ts which they teach the world to well as those in Europe, are all pur- 
expect from it. suing their object with an unobtm- 
Thc Committee, in the language sive but steady zeal, and with enccu- 
of the last Report of the London raging prospects. 
'Peace Society, while they do not The Massachusetts Society has 
calculate on any very great effects fifteen Auxiliaries, and has distri- 
immediately to result from their la- buted near twenty thousand tracts, 
hours, ''are more and more convinced and other publications. In the 
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course of the last year, that Society been emphatically ages of barbarism 
sent to foreign countries upwards of and war. If a more benign period it 



five hundred cojiies of the excellent 
periodical work under its patronage^ 
" The Friend of Peacer 

The Rhode Island Peace Society 
last year caused eight thousand 
copies of the " Address of thes Glas- 
gow Peace Society," to be printed 
and circulated with the Rhode Island 
Almanac. This mode of diffusing 
information on the subject of war has 
been found highly eligible. 

Among the Peace Societies formed 
in. the course of the last year, is one 
in Stan stead. Lower Canada, which 
also embraces the plan of a Reading 
Society. 

The last intelligence from the So- 
ciety in London is highly encouraging. 
That Society, since its formation,*has 
published more than 150,000 Tracts, 
Reports, &c. The report of last year 
slates, " that an edition of 5000 copies 
of the Solemn Review of the custom 
of War, had been printed at Pyrraont, 
in Germany 3 and had been circulated 
through the hands of the booksellers, 
in the principal towns in Germany 
and Switzerland, from the Grand Fair 
at Leipzig.** Near three hundred 
subscribers were added to the Society 
the course of the year, besides 
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several new Auxiliaries in England 
and Scotland. An edition of 5000 
copies of one of their Tracts has 
been published in the Dutch lan- 
guage ; and the Society has granted 
one hundred pounds sterling to pro- 
mote its objects in France. 

The Society in Glasgow has circu- 
lated many thousands of Tracts, and 
otber publications, and is advancing 
^th energy in its operations. 

Whoever regards the combined 
exertions of the Christian world, to 

• 

instruct and benefit the human race, 
as one of the most remarkable signs 
rf the times, will not esteem it an 
'"wnportant circumstance, that nu- 
BJerons individuals, in diflFerent coun- 
ties, have united their endeavours to 
promote the pacific spirit of Chris- 
tianity. The ages of darkness have 
VOL, m. 



dawning on the world, it cannot fail 
to insure the abrogation of savage 
and inhuman customs, and the re- 
nunciation of false maxims, and false 
notions of honour. No substantial 
evidence can be given of the ap* 
proach of a better period, until the 
practice of human butchery, and the 
spirit of revenge and war, begin to 
be laid aside. The reign of the Prince 
of Peace cannot co-exist with the 
rage of carnal warfare. He will as- 
suredly cause the temple of Janus to 
be shut; will restrain and compose 
the warring passions of mankind, in 
token of his approach to establish his 
kingdom in their hearts. 

The object of Peace Societies is to 
turn the attention of the reflecting 
and the good, to the inconsistency 
of wars and fightings, with the Chris- 
tian religion j to promote inquiry and 
research; to show that war is a 
barbarous custom, sustained by popu- 
lar delusion, by evil passions, and 
unhallowed purposes ; that it is un- 
necessary for human nature, even in 
its present state ; that it is a work 
of darkness, by which mankind, under 
the deceivings of that enemy, who 
was a murderer from the beginning, 
scourge and destroy themselves. No 
object, surely, can be more humane 
or more Christian than this. It is 
worthy to be pursued in the face of 
every discouragement. It involves 
the highest hopes of the humaa 
family. It claims, and merits the 
support of every real friend to the 
species. 

The Committee indulge the hope, 
that by pursuing with diligence and 
humility the measures contemplated 
by the Society, they may, by the 
divine blessing, and in connexion 
with their brethren of similar insti- 
tutions, and those denominations of 
Christians who are friends and fol« 
lowers of peace, be instrumental in 
promoting pacific dispositions, and 
finally of discouraging and abolishing' 
war. After the experience of near^ 
" SN 
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sixycMTSi they feel cMistrained to say 
that the encouragements to perse- 
verance are constantly multiplying, 
and that they find nothing i;o repress 
their efforts but the want of more 
adequate pecuniary contributions. 

From Anston Park, n Tale by James 
Edmeston, Author of Sacred Lyrics. 

[Scene, Bmsiels. Time, before, and after 
the battle of Waterloo.] 

" The city was gay, but no gaiety 
lit a sympathising beam in the eye of 
^elina^ there was much to charm 
and to enchant, but she turned an 
averted eye from it all, and shunned 
its stir and its society, for the lone- 
liness of her own closet, and the 
reflection of her own bosom. It was 
then that the desolator of the con« 
tinent burst from his captivity at 
Elba, and war once more called the 
husbandman from the field. In the 
number of military which filled the 
town. Lady Warren saw fresh hope 
of increasing gaiety and diversion, 
but Selina was proof against all their 
showy manners and graceful figures ; 
nor could Lady Warren ever lead her 
to one of those splendid balls, which 
comprised, each, so much of the rank, 
the beauty, and the bravery, of Eu- 
rope. All the town was in one conti- 
nued bustle i from every window lolled 
out careless and laughing figures, 
most or all of them military ; made, 
apparently, only for romantic gaiety 
and pleasure. Selina felt no sym- 
pathy ia their continual revelry ^ her 
eye looked forward, with pity, to the 
slaughter which awaited them, when, 
probably- in a few weeks only, many 
of those young men, who had been 
wept over and blest by their mo- 
thers at parting, whose blessings 
i^nd whose tears they had forgotten 
amidst the thoughtless dissipation, 
were to be rent and torn by the hands 
of ruffians, and to die, mangled and 
^battered by wounds, the l^ast of 
which would haye covered the eyes 
of those who loved them with mist 
4Uid CEuntness, 



In the midst of one oC the most 
splendid entertainments of the time, 
a whisper ran through the ball-* 
room, that the enemy were un- 
expectedly advancing, and that there 
was no time to lose. The Duke of 
Wellington, who was present, had 
left the room, and all appeared in- 
stant confusion and dismay. The 
alarm drum beat in the streets, the 
lines were instantly formed, and 
many an ofiicer went to his death at 
the head of his division, dressed in 
the habiliments of pleasure, in which 
he had passed the evening. 

Division after division passed the 
gates : each cheered as they parsed, 
and by naoming light the city ap- 
peared stUl, and solitary, and de- 
serted j^ — ^an hour, contrasted with 
the splendid bustle for which it had 
been exchanged, like death after life ; i 
all was silence and expectation: a 
sensation somewhat resembling a 
sound was felt ; it was the distant 
cannonade. — ^The veteran warriors, 
who knew the sign so well, turned 
and regarded each other with a serious 
smile, then enthusiastically gave a 
long and continued cheer, as if pant- 
ing for the sulphureous atmosphere, \ 
in which they had so often breathed. 
Whoever are sufferers by war, it is 
not so much the immediate agents; 
they are all fire and impulse, and 
every action, with them, has splendour 
and brilliancy to enlighten it. "Look 
at the gallant 37th,** said a young 
officer 3 " there they are, in the very 
midst of the fire, enjoying it all to 
themselves j — ^when will it come to 
us ? — ^there will be a fine stir in the 
papers about them, but not a word 
about us." — " Never fear," said a ve- 
teran, who stood by him, " the Ddie 
spares no one, we shall soon have our 
turn." Then was rent asunder many 
a band of love, and many an asso* 
elation of friendship -, then the loi^ 
volley covered the field with its ]ia^ 
of wounided -, — ^then the canoQU tore 
\imh from limb -, — ^then were nuogi^ 
the hor«^ and his rider, the noble 
and the mean 5-r-then the hiirricaa^^ 
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cavalry swept the plain, and the 
tremendous artilleiy tore over the 
field, and crushed, beneath its iron* 
bound wheels, the bodies of the 
wounded and the fidlen ;*— then were 
mingled groans and shouts, shrieks 
and execrations ;-^hen was the death 
which no soft hand alleviated, and 
no prayer hallowed ; — then the spirit 
burst fit)m its rent and agonized 
prison-house, into an eternity which 
must have covered it with astonish- 
ment and dismay.— Could we for n 
moment view the curtain withdrawn, 
which hangs around mortality, we 
should be &rced to admit, that the 
deepest terrors of the conflict lay 
beyond the sepulchre ! 

At Brussels, in the mean time, all 
was anxiety and inquiry ; those who 
had ventured as near as they dared 
to the field, brought back contra- 
dictory accounts, but most were un« 
favourable. Shortly came in some 
wounded^ carried in litters, and on 
carriages j these could tell but little, 
as they left the field early. Soon, 
however, the wounded came in in 
greater numbers, the hospitals were 
overstoclied, and the houses of in- 
dividuals were thrown open for their 
reception. The ladies of the city 
administered to the wounds and to the 
necessities of the soldiers ; and the 
same delicate spirits, who would have 
shuddered in calmer hours to have 
trampled upon an insect, now bore 
to hear, although not without many 
a deep sensation, the groan of agony, 
as the knife separated every muscle 
and fibre, and as the amputating saw 
grated through the bone. - - - ° 



From Grecian Stories, by Maria Hack, 

After the Anecdote given of the 
Duke of Wellington in our last Num- 
ber, Mrs. B. continues thus : — 

If such are the feelings of a vic- 
torious Greneral, what must be the 
horror and anguish of him who has 
lost the battle ? — Who sees his brave 
and faithful soldiers exposed to the 



most terrible sufferings, without hav- 
ing the poor consolation of being 
able to afford them any relief ? 

Harry, — ^Very true, mamma. I see 
that those who make war have a 
great deal of misery to answer for ; 
but with an officer or a private sol- 
dier, you know, the case is different. 

Mrs. B. — ^They certainly cause less 
misery to others : but I am afraid, 
my dear Harry, that you have a very, 
imperfect notion of what the poor 
soldier suffers himself. Here is the 
second volume of Sandford and 
Merton 5 Lucy, you shaU read to us 
Mr. Barlow's description of the life 
of a soldier. 

{Luey reads.) — " But since you are 
so little acquainted with the business 
of a soldier, I must show you a. little 
more clearly in what it consists. I 
must inform you, that there is no 
human being exposed to suffer a 
greater degree of hardship. He is 
often obliged to march whole days 
in the most violent heat, or cold, or 
rain ; and frequently without victuals 
to eat, or clothes to cover him. 
When he stops at night, the most he 
ean expect is a miserable canvass 
tent to shelter him, that is penetrated 
in every part by wet, and a little 
straw to keep his body from the damp, 
unwholesome earth.— Frequently he 
cannot meet with even this, and 
is obliged to lie uncovered upon the 
ground ; by which means he con- 
tracts a thousand diseases, which are 
more fatal than the cannon and wea^ 
pons of the enemy. Every hour he is 
exposed to engage in combats, at the 
hazard of losing his limbs, of being 
crippled, or mortally wounded. If 
he gains the victory, he generally 
has only to begin ag^in and fight 
anew, till the war is over. If he is 
beaten, he probably loses his lifo 
upon the spot, or is taken prisoner 
by the enemy ; in which case he may 
languish several months in a dreary 
prison, in want of all the necessaries 
of life." 

Harry.— If Mr. Barlow gives a just 
description of the life of a soldielr. 
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I atn iure it must be a very unhappy 
one. 

Mrs. B, — ^It is not only the poor 
soldier who is rendered unhappy by 
the sufiferings arising from war. You 
have no conception^ my dear chihlren^ 
of the terror and confusion that pre- 
vail in a country that is the seat of 
it. A few years ago there was a civil 
war in France. A civil war is that 
which is carried on iu any country, 
where a difference of opinion among 
the inhabitants induces them to settle 
their dispute by arms. Some of the 
French chose to establish a re- 
public, others resolved that the coun- 
try should continue to be governed 
by its king. The republican party 
fought the royalists, defeated and 
pursued them. From these unhappy 
fugitives I will select one familyy 
because you will have a more dis- 
tinct idea of the scene^ than if your 
attention is divided amongst a con- 
fused crowd. 

Harry, — You are very kind, dear 
mamma. I should very much like 
to hear a French story. 

Mrs. B. — ^Madame de Lescure, the 
wife of one of the brave Vendean 
generals, uncertain of the fate of her 
husband, who had received a dreadful 
wound in the late engagement, had 
passed a most agitating day. Flying 
on horse-back from the approaching 
enemy, she was for some time obliged 
to carry her infant daughter in her 
arms. Bewildered in the cross-roads 
of a country with which they were 
unacquainted, the fugitives on the 
approach of night found themselves 
near a village distant only a few 
miles from the Loire. Here, with 
her mother, her aunt, and her poor 
infant, Madame de Lescure was glad 
to throw herself on a bed, in a room 
almost filled with soldiers. ' 

Lucy* — You mentioned her mo- 
ther ; was Madame de Lescure a 
young lady, mamma ? 

Mrs, B. — She was only twenty years 
old, encumbered with a helpless in- 
fant, and herself in a very delicate 
state of health. But all this was as 



nothing, compared with the agony 
that she suffered from her entire 
ignorance of the fate of her husband.' 

Harry, — ^Poor thing, she was in a 
dreadful situation ! but I wish you 
would go on with the story. When 
did this affair happen, dear mamma ? 

Mrs, B. — About the middle of 
October 1792. Exhausted with the 
fatigue and anxiety of the day, the 
poor wanderers fell asleep. At three 
o'clock in the morning they were 
awakened by the roar of cannon, 
which resounded from hill to hill 
along the Loire. — Ihey arose to 
attend mass, (for so the service of 
the Roman Catholic Church is called) 
which was to be performed in the 
night, because, in their present cir- 
cumstances time was precious, and 
many wished to rejoin the ai-my; 
The church was full j the priest, a 
venerable man, exhorted the soldiers 
in the most affecting manner, to ad- 
vance courageously in defence of their 
king, their wives, and their children, 
whom the enemy were massacring. 
The roar of cannon was heard at 
intervals, during this discourse. The 
noise, the darkness, their unhappy 
situation, the uncertainty they felt 
respecting the fate of the army, and 
that of their dearest friends^ made a 
gloomy and fearful impression ou 
every mind. 

After mass, the good old priest, 
who had been informed that M. de 
Lescure was dead, endeavoured to 
prepare the mind of his unhappy 
wife to support such a misfortune. 
He spoke to her of the duty of re- 
signation: his voice, his manner, 
appeared to her prophetic of some 
terrible calamity. Benumbed with 
fear, she gazed at him, scarcely 
knowing what to believe. In the 
meantime, the discharges of artillery 
became louder and more frequent, 
and seemed approaching : it was 
necessary to quit the church. Almost 
fainting, this unhappy lady was as- 
sisted to mount a horse, and obliged 
to continue her flight, without know- 
ing where she could hope for refuge. 
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Hearing that her husband was at 
Ohaudron, and tliat he was wounded^ 
slie hastened thither. Alas! what 
a sorrowful spectacle awaited her ! 
The forehead of M. de Lescure had 
teen shattered by a ball^ which 
struck him near the left eye- brow, 
and passed behind his ear : his coun- 
tenance was dreadfully swollen and 
disfigured, and he was scarcely able 
to speak. But though reduced to 
so deplorable a state, he received 
some comfort from the arrival of 
his wife, on whose account he had 
suffered the greatest anxiety, ima- 
gining that she had fallen into the 
hands of the republicans. 

ffarry, — ^And suppose she had? 
they could have ho motive to injure 
her, for she co,uld do them no harm, 
poor thing ! 

Mrs. B, — Alas ! my dear Harry, 
in the dreadful confusion which fol- 
lows a battle, both women and chil- 
dren are often great sufferers. We 
have no adequate conception of such 
horrors in England 3 and long may 
Providence, in its mercy, preserve 
lis from them ! - 

Lucy. —And other countries too, I 
hope. Oh, mamma ! I did not think 
that war had been so dreadful. 

Mrs. B. — ^The Vendean Generals 
resolved to make yet one more at- 
tempt against the republicans, and 
led their brave countrymen to the 
charge. At first they were success- 
ful ; but the enemy received a fresh 
supply of troops, the royalists were 
routed in their turn, and at length 
completely defeated. No hope re-^ 
mained for the fugitives, unless they 
could accomplish the passage of the 
Loire. The Bretons, who inhabited 
the country to the north of that 
river, invited the unhappy Vendeans 
to tsJce refuge amongst them, and 
sent some boats to convey them over. • 

During the whole of that miserable 
night, the fugitives arrived in crowds 
at St. Florent : among the rest were 
M. de Lescure and his family. The 
wounded general was carried in a 
bed. with every possible care, for his 



virtues and his courage had ^neil 
general esteem 3 but with everjr 
precaution that could be taken, the 
motion of travelling occasioned in- 
tolerable pain. His afflicted wife 
journeyed beside him, and early in 
the morning they gained the heights 
dp St. Flor«nt, which form a kind of 
semicircular enclosure. From the 
bottom of these hills a vast fiat 
extends to the margin of the Loire; 
which in that place is very broad. 
Eighty thousand persons were crowd- 
ing into this valley. Soldiers, women, 
children, old people, were aU hurry- 
ing along in a confused mass> flying 
from slaughter and conflagration 3 
behind them they perceived the rising 
smoke of villages, which the re- 
publicans had set on fire. No voice 
was heard but that of lamentation. 
In this confused crowd, ^ach persoa 
was seeking parents, friends, or pro- 
tectors. Ignorant of the fate which 
awaited them on the opposite shore, 
they eagerly desired to pass the river, 
as if on the other side they were to 
find an end to all their sorrows** 
About twenty wretched boats carried 
over, in turn, the fugitives who pres- 
sed into them. Others endeavoured to 
cross on horseback : all extended their, 
arms towards those on the other bank, 
to implore assistance. On the oppo-. 
site shore was seen another multi*- 
tude, whose distant and hollow mur- 
mur was more faintly heard. In the 
middle of the stream was a small 
island, covered with people. Never 
will that spectacle be effaced from 
the memory of the unfortunate Ven- 
deans ! Many of them compared that 
disorder, that despair, that uncer- 
tainty of the future, that bewildered 
crowd, that valley, that river which 
must be passed, to the ideas which 
we sometimes form of the awful day 
of the last judgment. . 

Lucy. — Oh, mamma, this scene is a 
great deal too terrible ! What became 
of the poor lady and her husband 
and little girl ? 

Mrs. B., — ^M. de Lescure died of 
hi« wounds, in the beginning of No*- . 
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Vember^ leaving his wifeoverwhelmed wrote to the Peace Society. I have 

with affliction. sent a number of our Tracts to tbe 

But I hare told you enough of this North of Italy, 

melancholy tale. You have heard some M. Mosena^ in his second Petition, 

of the dangers and miseries which speaks of the Peace Society in strong 

accompany war. I will now relate terms of approbation, 
a story of some people who resolved 

that they would have nothing to do ^fc 
with war or its horrors 5 and then 

you may consider which plan is likely f^**® following Letter from the Landoi 

to make men happiest. Peace Society hu been translated into 

^Ta Ko nn««««.^ \ »everal of tbe European languages, and 

(To be continued.) ^^^y^ ^^ ^^^^ ^^ ^^^^^^ ^. * ^^^^ ^^ 

■^ hope, extensive circulation. May it ex- 

^ r r AA J* ^ ,t cite that lively interest, and be attended 

Copy of a Letter from a Gentl^an with that vigorous operation, which the 

tn Parv, who is connected wt$h the subject truly merits.] 

Feace Society in this Country, to * 

his friend in London. London, S Greai Knighi-JUder Strtct, 

Paris, Aug. 8 1821. Doctor/ Commons, 
My Dbar Friend^ — I have been so ^'.*> — "^^^ Society for the Pro- 
exceedingly occupied^ that I have not ^^^^ of Permanent and Uoiveraal 
been able to give the Peace Society I^eace desiring to avail themselvea 
the details I could have wished. ®^ *^*^ period of tranquillity which 
I have been however actively em- ^^ ** ^* dawned upon the Natioos 
ployed. I am glad to say that the ^f Europe, take the liberty of addre^* 
prrncipal literary publication here, *J°S J^^* ^ entreat your co-open- 
the Revue EncycUpedique, has taken ^^^}^ }^ ^^^ dissemination of their 
up the subject, and will give a long principles, by the circulation of their 
article in their next Number. Tracts, and by exciting as extensivdy 
The new Society* here met about ^ possible the attention of the re- 
ten days ago j I attended their meet- I'gious world to the all-important 
ihg, and assured them of our cordial qu^tion. Whether the Christian re- 
co-operation as far as their plan and ^^^^* *** ^ *P^"^ ond its letter, is 
objects accorded with ours. The "^* wholly opposed to the practice of 
promise of co-operation was accepted '^^*''^ 

and repeated. I engaged that they ^^* ^^ ^ ^y is *^e result of their 
Aould be furnished from time to serious conviction j and that the cir-. 
time with details of our proceedings, <5ttl»t'on of that conviction would 
and they assured me that they would necessarily tend wonderfully to in- 
constantly send us a proems verbal of ^^^^ t^e sum of human happiness, 
theirs. I hope this matter is now ^.^^ ^^ diminish the burden of humaa 
perfectly in order, and that our union, na*fi«7> is their, as they trust it is 
thus begun, will be perfected, and J^^^y conscientious and unshaken 
made availing for the great objects "f^®^- Bvery thing that the ima- 
in view. gination can conceive of distress and 
I have given Toreno (Count) a horror has been produced by Warj 
Set of our Tracts, and have already ®**^ *? ^® instrumeutal in extirpatiiig 
distributed pretty extensively those ^ gigantic an evil, an evil which 
Ibrought with me. *^«y are persuaded may be, and will 
I have written to M. Liotard, of ^® *^ ^* vanquished by theinfluenee 
Amsterdam, who some time a^o ®^ ^^ Christian principle, is the 

-^— ^ — IT- motive ef thus addressing you. 

• Aiittding to the Society whose Pro- Will you join them in their im« 

iH?ectui appears in our present Noinber. portant labours— labouia not limited 
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^ any nation or clime} Will you 
^ve them the encouragement of your 
correspondence^ and of your counsels ', 
BO that no effort may be lost — no 
attempt be untried, which may pro- 
mise to encourage the circulation of 
this distinguishing characteristic of 
the religion of Jesus ? 

On their behalf I invite you to 
co-operate, and remain, &c. 

(Signed by the Foreign, or 
Home Secretary.) 



Review of a Sermon, on the Doctrine 
and Spirit of Christianity, preached 
at York Street Oiapel, Walworth,- 
21 Jan, \S^l,hy the Rev, Georgb 
Clayton. 
Painful as the reflection is, we find 
it impossible to stifle the conviction, 
that much of the vindictive and re- 
vengeful spirit from which private 
quarrels and national animosities have 
arisen, is owing to an unintentional 
n^lect on the part of Christian Mi- 
nisters, in propagating, with reite- 
rated and affectionate zeal, the hum- 
ble, self* denying, and peaceful spirit 
of the Gospel. They have either 
been not sufficiently aware of its 
importance, or possessed with too 
humiliating an idea of the beneficial 
efficacy which, with the blessing of 
God, their labours in this respect 
were calculated to produce. Yet its 
peculiar importance forms a most 
prominent subject of our Saviour's 
addresses to his disciples; and it 
seems absolutely impossible that 
any minister, whose mind is familiar 
with the 13th chapter of the 1st book 
af Corinthians, can be satisfied with* 
out making the spirit of Christian 
love a very frequent and forcible 
theme of address to his people. 

But we are persuaded, both as it 
regards ministers and people, (widi<i 
^SkX referring to any particular seet) 
that the lovely dispositbns of CfariS'* 
tiaiiity are gaining ground, and that 
the imperative necessity of propat* 
gating and encouragiog these dis^* 
positions ia others is mare powerfullf 



felt. It is with unfeigned delight 
that we hail any public demonstra- 
tion of this fact. Two recent pub- 
lications, on the genuine spirit of 
Christianity, have been sent to us. 
One is entitled '* The Kingdom of 
God on Earth," by the Rev. John 
Whitehouse, rector of Orlingbury, 
Northamptonshire, — The other is a 
Sermon by the Rev. George Clayton^ 
on " the Doctrine and Spirit of Chris- 
tianity, in reference to the Retaliation 
of Injuries.** Both admirable for the 
spirit which they breathe, and both 
intimately connected with the sub- 
ject of Peace. The former, which 
embraces a wider field, we must re- 
serve to our next Number. To the 
latter we request the attention of our 
readers at the present time. 

The following is the text which 
Mr. Clayton has selected, and the 
striking exordium he has employed 
to introduce the subject to the notice 
of his hearers, and the public :— 

Luke vi. 27, & 28. ' But 1 say unto 
you which hear. Love your enemies, 
do good to them which hate you^ 
bless them that curse you, and pray 
for them that despitefully use you.' 
Christianity, even where it is most 
publicly and extensively professed, is 
but partially understood, and imper- 
fectly exemplified. Looking at the 
great mass of what is called the re- 
l^ious world, and marking the spirit 
they breathe, and the passions they 
indulge, who would suppose that 
they had read, even with a cursory 
attention, the precepts of the New 
Testament, or sat in submissive 
silence, even for an hour, at the 
feet of Jesus of Nazareth ? When we 
contemplate the delineation of his 
divine religion, as presented to us in 
the inspired page, and then turn to 
the liviug manners of those who 
avow themselves its professors, we 
lire ready to exclaim with one of the 
Fathers, — ^^ either this is not Chris- 
tianity, or we are no Christians!** 
Such are the reflections which have 
forced themselves upon the mind, in 
reading the language of the text. 
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Let us recite them again in your 
hearing — * I say unto you/ — these 
are the words of no fallible, no merely 
human teacher, but of him who died 
on the cross to save us, and will 
shortly come in the clouds to judge 
us, — * I say unto you which hear,' — 
all who hear, whatever may be your 
character and rank, your office and 
employment, — to those of you who 
may be accustomed to hear with the 
nicest care, and most critical exact- 
ness^ whose ^ ear trieth sounds as 
the mouth tasteth meat,* sift, and 
watch, and examine as you may, — 
* Love your enemies, do good to 
them which hate you, bless them 
that curse you, and pray for them 
that despitcfully use you/ 

" But this is an hard saying, who 
can hear it ? — ^So opposite to all the 
feelings of nature, — so repugnant to 
what has been termed right reason, 
and the alleged fitness of things, — so 
contradictory to the commonly re- 
ceived opinions of mankind, — so 
i*emote from the doctrines of philo- 
sophy, and the praciice of the world, 
— :who can patiently receive it ? Who 
dares avow it ? Who can pretend to 
act upon it ? My brethren, let us not 
deceive ourselves : if it be not our 
earnest desire, our fixed purpose, 
and our constant aim to do so, we 
have no valid evidence of the genuine- 
ness of our Christianity. Without this, 
all our lofty and noisy professions, 
though connected with the know- 
ledge of apostles, and the zeal of 
martyrs, are no better than ' the 
sounding brass, and the tinkling 
cymbal. Without this, it is too cer- 
tain thax we have no claim to be 
numbered amongst the children of 
Crod, the followers of Christ, the 
family of the rcdeiemed; we have 
not yet submitted to the yoke of him 
who is ' meek and lowly of heart 5 ' 
WB, are not walking in his footsteps ; 
we have not traced into our own 
characters, the lines of his fair re- 
semblance. And this is, or oaght to 
be, matter of the deepest concern to 
.aU wl^o hear the sentiment of this 



text.—' For if any nian have not the 
spirit of Christ, he is none of his.' 
From these words. I shall observe— 

I. That the disciples of Christ 
stand exposed to the hatred and in- 
jurious treatment of their fellow men. 

II. I shall explain to you, the 
spirit and conduct which they are 
required, in such circumstances as 
these, to cultivate and exemplify. 

III. I shall point out the grounds 
upon which this requisition proceeds ; 
and, finally, meet soxxje objections 
which may be raised against this 
Christian doctrine." 

Under the first general division of 
his subject, Mr. C. accounts for the 
hatred and injurious treatment to 
which the disciples of Christ are ex- 
posed, upon the following grounds :— 
The general corruption of human 
nature, — a certain degree of offence \ 
inseparable from a marked and de- 
cided profession of spiritual religion, 
— the indiscretions and faults of the 
godly themselves, — and the cprrective 
discipline of God, which may some- 
times avail itself of the enmity of the 
world, to accomplish its own gracious 
purposes. — He concludes this head 
of his discourse, by observing, that \ 

'* The hostility spoken of in the 
text may proceed to the most af- 
flictive and outrageous excesses. The 
enemies of the Christian may add to 
hatred, cursing — to cursing, false ac- 
cusation — even to the imputation of 
all manner of evil 5 and to the mis- 
chiefs of the tongue, they may join 
injurious, cruel, and despiteful treat- 
ment. They may impugn his dearest 
interests, wound his honour and re- 
putation in the tenderest point, waste 
his goods, insult his relatives, and 
even attempt his life." 

The second general division, which 
relates to the spirit and conduct of 
a Christian under such circumstances, 
we shall give more at large, assured 
that those of our readers who may 
not have heard or seen the discourse, 
will be gratified by the perusal. We 
would only remark, that where the 
preacher refers to the rights of sdf- 
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course of' the last year, that Society 
sent to foreign countries upwards of 
lire hundred copies of the excellent 
periodical work under its patronage, 
'' The Friend of Peace.* ' 

The Rhode Island Peace Society 
last year caused eight thousand 
copies of the " Address of the Glas- 
gow Peace Society," to be printed 
and circulated with the Rhode Island 
Almanac. This mode of diffusing 
information on the subject of war has 
been found highly eligible. 

Among the Peace Societies formed 
in the course of the last year, is one 
in Stanstead, Lower Canada, which 
also embraces the plan of a Reading 
Society. 

The last intelligence from the So- 
ciety in London is highly encouraging. 
That Society, since its form ation^f has 
published more than 150^000 Tracts, 
Reports, &c. The report of last year 
states, ''that an edition of 5000 copies 
of the Solemn Review of the custom 
•of War, had been printed at Pyrmont, 
in Germany 3 and had been circulated 
through the hands of the booksellers, 
in the principal towns in Germany 
and Switzerland, from the Grand Fair 
at Leipzig.*' Near three hundred 
subscribers were added to the Society 
in the course of the year, besides 
iseveral new Auxiliaries in England 
and Scotland. An edition of 5000 
copies of one of their Tracts has 
been published in the Dutch lan- 
guage ; and the Society has granted 
one hundred pounds sterling to pro- 
mote its objects in France. 

The Society in Glasgow has circu- 
lated many thousands of Tracts, and 
other publications, and is advancing 
/with energy in its operations. 

Whoever regards the combined 
exertions of the Christian world, to 
instruct and benefit the human race, 
as one of the most remarkable signs 
of the times, will not esteem it an 
unimportant circumstance, that nu- 
ttierous individuals, in different coun- 
tries, have united their endeavours to 
promote the pacific spirit of Chris- 
tianity. The ages of darkness have 

VOL, m. 



been emphatically ages of barbarism 
and war. If a more benign period if 
dawning on the world, it cannot fail 
to insure the abrogation of savage 
and inhuman customs, and the re- 
nunciation of fabe maxims, and false 
notions of honour. No substantial 
evidence can be given of the ap- 
proach of a better period, until the 
practice of human butchery, and the 
spirit of revenge and war, begin to 
be laid aside. The reign of the Prince 
of Peace cannot co-exist with the 
rage of carnal warfare. He will as- 
suredly cause the temple oY Janus to 
be shut; will restrain and compose 
the warring passions of mankind, in 
token of his approach to establish his 
kingdom in their hearts. 

The object of Peace Societies is to 
turn the . attention of the reflecting 
and the good, to. the inconsistency 
of wars and fightings, with the Chris- 
tian religion 3 to promote inquiry and 
research 5 to show that war is a 
barbarous custom, sustained by popu- 
lar delusion, by evil passions, and 
unhallowed purposes ; that it is un<- 
necessary for human nature, even in 
its present state ; that it is a work 
of darkness, by which mankind, under 
the deceivings of that enemy, who 
was a murderer from the beginning, 
scourge and destroy themselves. No 
object, surely, can be more humane 
or more Christian than this. It ia 
worthy to be pursued in the face of 
every discouragement. It involrea 
the highest hopes of the human 
faanily. It claims, and merits the 
support of every real friend to the 
species. 

The Committee indulge the hop^, 
that by pursuing with diligence and 
humility the measures contemplated 
by the Society, they may, by the 
divine blessing, and in connexion 
with their brethren of similar instil 
tutions, and those denominations of 
Christians who are friends and £6t*. 
lowers of peace, be instrumental in 
promoting pacific dispositions, and 
finally of discouraging and abolLihing 
war. After the experieftce of nearl^ 
" " 3N 
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six years, they feel c«nstFedned to say 
that the encouragenaents to perse- 
verance are constantly multiplying, 
and that tlvey find nothing lo repress 
their efforts but the want of more 
adequate pecuniary contributions. 

From Aftston Park, a Tale by James 

Edmesion, Author of Sacred Lyrics. 

[Scene, Brussels. Time, before, and after 

the battle of Waterloo.] 

'^ The city was gay, but no gaiety 
lit a sympathising beam in the eye of 
SeUnaj there was much to charm 
and to enchant, but she turned an 
averted eye from it all, and shunned 
its stir and its society, for the lone- 
liness of her own closet, and the 
reflection of her own bosom. It was 
then that the desplator of the con- 
tinent burst from his captivity at 
Elba, and war once more called the 
husbandman from the field. In the 
number of military which fiUed the 
town. Lady Warren saw fresh hope 
of increasing gaiety and diversion, 
but Selina was proof against all their 
showy manners dnd graceful figures j 
nor could Lady Warren eyer lead her 
to one of those splendid balls, which 
romprised, each, so much of the rank, 
the beauty, and the bravery, of Eu- 
rope. All the town was in one conti- 
nued bustle J from every window lolled 
out careless and laughing figures, 
most or all of them military ; made, 
apparently^ only for romantic gaiety 
and pleasure. Selina felt no sym- 
pathy in their continual revelry 5 her 
eye looked forward, with pity, to the 
slaughter which awaited them, when, 
probably in a few weeks only, many 
of those young men, who had been 
wept over and blest by their mo- 
thers at parting, whose blessings 
and whose tears they had forgotten 
amidst the thoughtless dissipation, 
were to be rent and torn by the hands 
of ruffians, and to die, mangled and 
•battered by wounds, the least of 
which would have covered the eyes 
of those who loved them wit|| mist 
and faintness. 



In the midst of one of ike iQost 
splendid entertainments of the time, 
a whisper ran through the ball- 
room, that the enemy were un- 
expectedly advancing, and that there 
was no time to lose. The Duke of 
Wellington, who was present, had 
left the room, and all appeared in- 
stant confusion and dismay. The 
alarm drum beat in the streets, the 
lines were instantly formed, and 
many an officer went to his death at 
the head of his division, dressed in 
the habiliments of pleasure, in which 
he had passed the evening. 

Division after division passed the 
gates : each cheered as they passed, 
and by morning light the city ap- 
peared* still, and solitary, and de- 
serted ; — ^an hour, contrasted with 
the splendid bustle for which it had 
been exchanged, like death after life ; 
all was silence and expectation: a 
sensation somewhat resembling a 
sound was felt ; it was the distant 
cannonade.— The veteran warriors, 
who knew the sign so wefl, turned 
and regarded each other with a serious 
smile, then enthusiastically gave a 
long and continued cheer, as if pant- 
ing for the sulphureous atmosphere, ; 
in which they had so often breathed. | 

Whoever are sufferers by war, it is 
not so much the immediate agents j 
they are all fire and impulse, and 
every action, with them, has splendour 
and brilliancy to enlighten it. "Look 
at the gallant 37th,** said a young 
officer-; " there they are, in the very 
midst of the fire, enjoying it all to 
themselves ; — ^when will it cojae to 
us ? — there will be a fine stir in the 
papers about them, but not a word 
about us.** — " Never fear,'* said a ve- 
teran, who stood by him, '' the Duke 
spares no one, we shall soon have our 
turn.** Then was rent asunder many 
a band of love, and many an asso^ 
elation of friendship j then the long 
volley covered the field with its lines 
of wounded ; — then J^e cannon tore 
limb from limb 5 — ^then were mingled » 
the horse and his rider, the noble 
and the mean 5— then the hurrican^Qf 
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cttvidry swept the plain, and the 
tremendoiifi iirtillerj tore over the 
field, and crushed, beneath its iron- 
fboond 'Wheels, the bodies of the 
trounded and the fallen 3 — then were 
mingled- groans and shouts, shrieks 
and execrations 5 — then was the death 
which no soft hand alleviated, and 
no prayer hallowed ) — ^then the spirit 
burst from its rent and agonized 
prison-house^ into an eternity which 
must have covered ittnith astonish- 
ment and dismay .-"-"Coidd we for a 
moment view the curtain withdrawn, 
which hangs around mortality, we 
should be forced to admit, that the 
deepest terrors of the conflict lay 
beyond the sepulchre ! 

At Brussels, in the mean time, aU 
was anxiety and inquiry ; those who 
had ventured as near as they dared 
to the fields brought back contra- 
dictory accounts, but most were un- 
favoiurable. Shortly came in some 
wounded, carried in litters, and on 
carriages $ these could tell but little, 
as they left the field early. Soon, 
however, the wounded came in in 
greater numbers, the hospitals were 
overstocked, and the houses of ii>- 
dividuals were thrown open for their 
reception. The ladies of the city 
administered to the wounds and to the 
necessities of the soldiers ; and the 
same delicate spirits, who would have 
shuddered in calmer hours to have 
trampled upon an insect, now bore 
to hear, although not without many 
a deep sensation, the groan of agony, 
as the knife separated every muscle 
and fibre, and as the amputating saw 
grated through the bone. - - - *^ 



^om Grecian Stories^ by Maria Hack. 

After the Anecdote given of the 
Duke of Wellington in our l^st Num- 
ber, Mrs. B. continues thus : — 

If such are the feelings of a vic- 
torious General, what must be the 
horror and anguish of him who has 
lost the battle ? — Who sees his brave 
axid faithful soldiers exposed to the 



most terrible sufferings, without havl 
ing the poor consolation of being 
able to afford them any relief ? 

Harry. — Very true, mamma. I see 
that those who make war have a 
great deal of misery to answer for ; 
but with an officer or a private sol- 
dier, you know, the case is different. 

Mrs, B. — ^They certdinly cause less 
misery to others : but I am afraid, 
my dear Harry, that you have a very 
imperfect notion of what the poor 
soldier suffers himself. Here is the 
second volume of Sandford and 
Merton ; Lucy, you shall read to us 
Mr. Barlow's description of the life 
of a soldier. 

(Luey reads.) -^^* But since you are 
so little acquainted with the business 
of a solditr, I must show you a little 
.more clearly in what it consists. I 
must, inform you, that there is no 
human being exposed to suffer a 
greater degree of hardship. He is 
often obliged to march whole days 
in the most violent heat, or cold, or 
rain 5 . and frequently without victuals 
to eat, or clothes to cover him. 
When he ^tops at night, the most he 
can expect is a miserable canvass 
tent to shelter him, that is penetrated 
in every part by wet, and a little 
straw to keep his body from the damp, 
unwholesome earth. — ^Frequently he 
cannot meet with even this, and 
is obliged to lie uncovered upon the 
ground 3 by which means he con- 
tracts a thousand diseases, which afe 
more fatal than the cannon and wea- 
pons of the enemy. Every hour he is^ 
exposed to engsige in combats, at the 
hazard of losing his limbs, of being 
. crippled, or mortally wounded. If 
he gains the victory, he generally 
has only to begin again and fight 
anew, till the war is over. If he is 
beaten, he probably loses his life 
upon the spot, or is taken prisoner 
by the enemy ; in which case he may 
languish several months in a dreary 
prison, in want of all' the necessaries 
of life." 

Harry, — If Mr. Barlow gives a jtlst 
description of the life of a soldier. 



376 The Vendean War. fSBW. 

I am sure it must be a very unhappy nothing, compared with the agoay 
one. that she suffered from her entire 

Mrs, B. — ^It is not only the poor ignorance of the fate of her hasband. 
soldier who is rendered unhappy by Harry. — Poor thing, she Was in a 
the sufferings arising from war. You dreadful situation! but I wish you 
have no conception, my dear children, would go on with the story. When 
of the terror and confusion that pre- did this affair happen, dear mamma ) 
vail in a country that is the seat of Mtb, B, — About the middle <rf 
it. A few years ago there wad a civil October 1792. Exhausted, with the 
war in France. A civil war is that fatigue and anxiety of the day, the 
which is carried on in any country, poor wanderers fell asleep. At three 
where a difference of opinion among o'clock in the morning they were 
the inhabitants induces them to settle awakened by the roar of cannon, 
their dispute by arms. Some of the which resounded from hill to hiU 
French chose to establish a re- along the Loire. — 'I hey arose to 
public, others resolved that the coun- attend mass, (for so the service of 
try should continue to be governed the Roman Catholic Church is called) 
by its king. The republican party which was to be performed in the 
fought the royalists, defeated and night, because, in their present cir- 
pursued them. From thes« unhappy cumstances time Was precious, and 
fugitives I will select one family, many wished to rejoin the army, 
because you will have a more dis- The church was full ; the priest, t 
tinct idea of the scene, than if your venerable man, exhorted the soldiers 
attention is divided amongst a con- in the most affecting maxxaer, to ad- 
fused crowd. vance courageously in defieqce of their 
Harry. — You are very kind, dear king, their wives, and their children, 
mamma. I should very much like whom the enemy were massacring, 
to hear a French story. The roar of cannon was heard at 
Mrs, B. — ^Madame de Lescure, the intervals, during this discourse. The 
wife of one of the brave Vendean noise, the darkness, their unhappy 
generals, uncertain of the fate of her situation, the uncertainty xhey felt 
husband, who had received a dreadful respecting the fate of the army, and 
wound in the late engagement, had that of their dearest friends, made a 
passed a most agitating day. Flying gloomy and fearful impression on 
on horse-back from the approaching every mind. 

enemy, she was for some time obliged After mass, the good old priest, 
to carry her infant daughter in her who had been informed that M. de 
arms. Bewildered in the cross-roads Lescure was dead, endeavoured to 
of a country with which they were prepare the mind of his unhappy 
^ unacquainted, this fugitives on the wife to support such a misfortune. 
* approach of night found themselves He spoke to her of the duty of rc- 
near a village distant only a few signation : his voice, his manner, 
miles from the Loire. Here, with appeared to her prophetic of some 
her mother, her aunt, and her poor terrible calamity. Benumbed with 
infant, Madame de Lescure was glad fear, she gazed at him, scarcely 
to throw herself on a bed, in a room knowing what to believe. In the 
almost filled with soldiers. meantime, the discharges of artillery 

Lucy. --^ You. mentioned her mo- became louder and more frequent, 
ther ; was Madame de Lescure a and seemed approaching : it was 
young lady, mamma > • necessary to quit the church. Ahnost 

Mrt.B, — She was only twenty years fainting, this unhappy lady was as- 
old, encumbered with a helpless in- sisted to mount a horse, and obliged 
fant, and herself in a very delicate to continue her flight, without know- 
state of health. But all this was as ing where she could hope for refuge* 
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Hearing that her husband was at 
Chaudron, and that he was wounded, 
she hastened thither. Alas! what 
a sorrowful spectacle awaited her ! 
The foirehead of M. de Lescure had 
been shattered by a ball^ which 
struck him near the left eye- brow, 
and passed behind his ear : his coun- 
tenance was dreadfully swollen and 
disfigured, and he was scarcely able 
to speak. But though reduced to 
so deplorable a state, he received 
some comfort from the arrival of 
his wife, on whose account he had 
suffered the greatest anxiety, ima- 
gining that she had fallen into the 
hands of the republicans. 
• Harry, — ^And suppose she had? 
they could have no motive to injure 
her, for she could do them no harm, 
poor thing ! 

Mrs, B. — ^Alas ! my dear Harry, 
in the dreadful confusion which fol- 
lows a battle, both women and chil- 
dren are often great sufferers. We 
have no adequate conception of such 
horrors in JSngland) and long may 
Providence, in its mercy, preserve 
lis from them f 

Luey, — And othe^ countries too, I 
hope. Oh, mamma ! I did not think 
that war had been so dreadful. 

Mrs, B. — The Vendean Generals 
resolved to make yet one more at- 
tempt against the republicans, and 
led their brave countrymen to the 
charge. At first they were success- 
ful j but the enemy received a fresh 
supply of troops, the royalists were 
routed in their turn, and at length 
completely defeated. No hope re- 
Boiained for the fugitives, unless they 
could accomplish the passage of the 
Ijoire. The Bretons, who inhabited 
the country to the north of tliat 
liver, invited the unhappy Vendeans 
to take refuge amongst them, and 
sent some boats to convey them over. 
^ Buring the whole of that miserable 
night, the fugitives arrived in crowds 
at St. Florent : among the rest were 
M. de Lescure and his family. The 
Wounded general was carried in a 
^ with every possible care, for his 



virtues and his courage had gained 
general esteem j but with every 
precaution that could be taken, the 
motion of travelling occasioned in- 
tolerable pain. His afflicted wife 
journeyed beside him, and early in 
the morning they gained the heights 
of St. Flor«nt, which form a kind of 
semicircular enclosure. From the 
bottom of these hills a vast flat 
extends to the margin of the Loire> 
which in that place is very broad. 
Eighty thousand persons were crowd- 
ing into this valley. Soldiers, women, 
children, old people, were all hurry- 
ing along in a confused mass, flying 
from slaughter and conflagration^ 
behind them they perceived the rising 
smoke of villages, which the re- 
publicans had set on fire. No voice 
was heard but that of lamentation. 
In this confused crowd, each person 
was seeking parents, friends, or pro- 
tectors. Ignorant of the fate which 
awaited them on the opposite shore, 
they eagerly desired to pass the river, 
as if on the other side they were to 
find an end to all their sorrows. 
About twenty wretched boats carried 
over, in turn, the fugitives who pres- 
sed into them. Others endeavoured to 
cross on horseback : all extended their 
arms towards those on the other bank, 
to implore assistance. On the oppo- 
site shore was seen another multi- 
tude, whose distant and hollow mur- 
mur was more faintly heard. In the 
middle of the stream was a small 
island, covered with people. Never 
will that spectacle be eiSaced from 
the niemory of the unfortunate Ven- 
deans ! Many of them compared that 
disorder, that despair, that uncer- 
tainty of the future, that bewildered 
crowd, that valley, that river whJQh 
must be passed, to the ideas which 
we sometimes form of the awful day 
of the last judgment. 

Lucy. — Oh, mamma, this scene is a 
great deal too terrible ! What became 
of the poor lady and her husband 
and little girl ? 

Mrs, B,. — ^M. de Lescure died of 
his wounds, in the beginning of No- 
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vcmber, leaving bis wife overwhelmed 
with affliction. 

But I have told you enough of this 
melancholy tale. You have heard some 
of the dangers and miseries which 
accompany war. I will now relate 
a story of some people who resolved 
that they would have nothing to do 
with war or its horrors 5 and then 
you may consider which plan is likely 
to make men happiest. 

(To be continaed.) 



wrote to the Peace Society. I havj 
sent a number of our Tracts to th J 
North of Italy. 1 

M. Mosena^ in his second Fetitk»y] 
speaks of the Peace Society in stroDgl 
terms of approbation. 



[The following Letter from the Londoi 
Peace Society hai been translated into 
several of the European languages, and 
both at home and abroad will obtain, we 
hope, extensive circulation. May it ex- 
cite that lively interest, and be attended 
with that vigorous operation, which tiie 
subject truly merits.] 

London^ % Greai Ktughl-Rider Street, 
Doetortt Comnwns. 

Sir, — The Society for the Vxor 
motion of Permanent and Universal 
Peace desiring to avail themselves 
of that period of tranquillity which 
has at last dawned upon the Nations 
of Europe^ take the liberty of addres^ 
sing you, to entreat your^ co-opera- 
tion in the dissemination, of their 
principles, by the circulation of their 
Tracts^ and by exciting as extensively 
as possible the attention of the re- 
ligious world to the aU-important 
question. Whether the Christian re- 
ligion, in its spirit end iis'leUer, is 
not wholly opposed to the practice of 
War? 

That it is so^ is the result of their 
serious conviction ^ and that the cir- 
culation of. that conviction would 
^ necessarily tend wonderfully to in- 
constantly sVnd us a procfes'rerbal of ^^^^ *]?« ?^."? «^ ^^f» happiness, 
theirs. I hope this matter is now and to dimmish the burden of human 



Copy of a Letter from a Gentleman 
in Paris, who is connected with the 
Peace Society in this Country, to 
his friend in London. 

Paris, Aug. 8 1821. 
My Dear Friend, — I have been so 
exceedingly occupied, that I have not 
been able to give the Peace Society 
the details I could have wished. 

I have been however actively em- 
ployed. I am glad to say that the 
principal literary publication here, 
the Revue Encychpedique, has taken 
up the subject, and will give a long 
article in their next Number. 

The nf w Society* here met about 
ten days ago ; I attended their meet- 
ing, and assured them of our cordial 
co-operation as far as their plan and 
objects accorded with ours. The 
promise of co-operation was accepted 
and repeated. I engaged that they 
should be furnished from time to 
time vrith details of our proceedings, 
and they assured me that they would 



perfectly in order, and that our union, 
thus begun, will be perfected, and 
made availing for the great objects 
in view. 

I have given Toreno (Count) 



misery^ is their^ as they trust it is 
your^ conscientious and unshaken 
belief. Every thing that the ima- 
gination can conceive of distresssnd 
horror has been produced by Warj 



Set of our Tracts, and have already ^^^ *? be mstrumeutal m extiipatang 

distributed pretty extensively those ^^ g»gantic an evil, an evd which 

I brought with me. *^®y *^^ persuaded may be, and wiU 

I have written to M.- Liotard, of beat last vanquished by the influent 
Amsterdam, who some time ago ^^ *^^^ Christian principle, is i\t 
. ° motive 91 thus addressing you. 

* Alluding to the Society whose Pro- ^^^ you join them in their m- 

Bpectus appears in our present Number, portant labours— -labours not limitsd 
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to any nation or clime ) Will you 
give them the encouragement of your 
correspondence^ and of your counsels ; 
so that no effort may be lost — ^no 
attempt be untried, which may pro- 
mise to encourage the circulation of 
tilts distinguishing characteristic of 
tlie religion of Jesus > 

On their behalf I invite you to 
co-operate, and remain, &c. 

(Signed by the Foreign, or 
Home Secretary.) 



Hevlew of a Sermon, on the Doctrine 
and Spirit of Christianity, preached 
at York Street Chapel, Waltcorth, 
21 Jan, 1821, by the Rev. Georgb 
Clayton. 

Painful as the reflection is, we find 
it impossible to stifle the conviction, 
.that much of the vindictive and re- 
vengeful spirit from which private 
quarrels and national animosi^es have 
arisen, is owing to an unintentional 
neglect on the part of Christian Mi- 
nisters, in propagating, with reite- 
rated and affectionate zeal, the hum- 
ble, self-denying, and peaceful spirit 
of the Gospel. They have either 
been not sufficiently aware of its 
importance, or possessed with too 
humiliating an idea of the beneficial 
efficacy ^^^ich, with the blessing of 
God, their labours in this respect 
were calculated to produce. Yet its 
peculiar importance forms a most 
prominent subject of our Saviour's 
addresses to his disciples; and it 
seems absolutely impossible that 
any minister, whose mind is familiar 
with the .13th chapter of the 1st book 
of Corinthians, can be satisfied with- 
out making the spirit of Christian 
love a very frequent and forcible 
theme of address to his people. 

But we are persuaded, both as it 
regards ministers and people, (with- 
out referring to any particular sect) 
that the lovely dispositions of Chris- 
tianity are training ground, and that 
the imperatiye necessity of propa- 
gating and encouraging these dis- 
positions in others is more powerfully 



felt. It is with unfeigned delight 
that we hail any public demonstra- 
tion of this fact. Two recent pub- 
lications, on the genuine spirit of 
Christianity, have been sent to us. 
One is entitled '' The Kingdom of 
God on Earih,*' by the Rev. John 
Whitehouse, rector of Orlingbury, 
Northamptonshire,— The other is a 
Sermon by the Rev. George Clayton, 
on " the Doctrine and Spirit of Chris- 
tianity, in reference to the Retaliation 
of Injuries." Both admirable for thei 
spirit which they breathe, and both 
intimately connected with the sub- 
ject of Peace. The former, which 
embraces a wider field, we must re- 
serve to our next Number. To the 
latter we request the attention of our 
rdaders at the present time. 

The following is the text which 
Mr. Clayton has selected, and the 
striking exordium he has employed 
to introduce the subject to the notice 
of his hearers, and the public : — 

Luke vi. 27, & 28. ' But I say unto 
you which hear. Love your enemies, 
do good to them which hate you, 
bless them that curse you, and pray 
for them that despitefuUy use you.' 
Christianity, even where it is most 
publicly and extensively professed, is 
but partially understood, and imper- 
fectly exemplified. Looking at the 
great mass of what is called the re- 
ligiQUS world, and marking the spirit 
they breathe, and the passions they 
indulge, who would suppose th ^% 
they had read, even with a. cursory 
attention^ the precepts of the New 
Testament, or sat in submissive 
silence, even for an hour, at the 
feet of Jesus of Nazareth ? When we 
contemplate the delineation of bi3 
divine religion, as presented to us ia 
the inspir^ page, and then turn to 
the living manners of those who 
avow themselves its professors, we 
are ready to exclaim with one of the 
Fathers,—?'^ either this is not Chris- 
tianity, or toe are no Christians T' 
Such are the reflections which have 
forced themselves upon the mind, in 
reading the language of the tesgfc. 
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Let, tts recite them again in your text. — ' For if any man have not the 
h«iring-7-*I say unto you/ — these spirit of Christ, he is none of bis.' 
are the words of no fallible, no merely From these words, I sh all observe— 
fetiman teacher, but of him who died I. That the disciples of Christ 
©h the cross to save us, and will stand exposed to the hatred and in- 
lliortly come in the clouds to judge jurious treatment of their fellow men. 
il8, — ' I say unto you which hear*,' — II. I shall explain to you, the 
«t/ who hear, whatever may be your spirit and conduct which they are 
character and rank, your office and required, in such circumstances as 
employment, — to* those of you who these, to cultivate and exemplify, 
may be accustomed to hear with the III. I shall point out the grounds 
^licest care, and most critical exact- upon which this requisition proceeds j 
fiess, whose ' ear trieth sounds as and, finally, . meet some objections 
the moiith tasteth meat,' sifl, an^ which may be raised against tins 
watch, and examine as you may, — Christian doctrine." 
* Love your enemies, do good to Under the first general division of 
thenti which hate you, bless them his subject, Mr. C. accounts for the 
that curse you, and pray for them hatred and injurious treatment to 
that despitelully use you.' which the disciples of Christ are ex- 

f' But this is an hard saying, who posed, upon the following grounds :— 
tstn hear it ? — So opposite to all the The general corruption of human , 
feelings of nature,—- so repugnant to nature, — a certain degree of offence j 
what hais been termed right reason, inseparable from a marked and de- | 
awl the alleged fitness of things, — so cided jfrofession of spiritual religion, j 
contradictory to the commonly re- — the indiscretions and faults of tlJe 
ceived opinions of mankind, — so godly themselves, — and the correctirc 
remote from the doctrines of philo- discipline of God, which may some- 
soph y, and the practice of the world, times jivail itself of the enmity of the . 
— ^who can patiently receive it } Who world, to accomplish its own gracions 
dares avow it ? Who can pretend to purpbses.— He concludes this hea4 
act upon it ? My brethren, let us not of his discourse, by observing, that 
deceive -ourselves : if it be not our " The hostility spoken of in the 
earnest desire, our fixed purpose, text may proceed to the most af* 
tod our constant aim to do so, we flictive and outrageous excesses. The 
have no valid evidence of the genuine- enemies of the Christian may add to 
ness of our Christianity. Without this, hatred, cursing— ^to cursing, false ac- 
all our lofty and noisy professions, cusation — even to the imputation "of 
though connected with the know- all manner of evil ; and to the mis- 
ledge of apostles, and the zeal of chiefe of the tongue, they may jom 
martyrs, are no better than ' the injurious, cruel, and despiteful treat- 
sounding brass, and the tinkling ment. They may impugn his de&rest 
cymbal. Without this, it is too cer- interests, wt)und his honour and re- 
tain that we have no claim to be putation in the tenderest point, waste 
numbered amongst the. children of his good?, insult his relatives, and 
God, the followers of Christ, tbfe even attempt his life.'* 
family of the redeemed) we have The second generaldivision, whict 
not yet submitted to the yoke of him relates to the spirit and conduct of 
who is ' meek and lowly of heart 5 ' a Christian under such circumstances, 
we are not walking in his footsteps j we shall give more at large, assured 
we have not traced into our own that those of our readers who may 
. characters, the lines of his fair re- not have heard or seen the discou^» 
semblance. And this is, or ought to will be gratified by the perusal. We 
he, matter of the deepest concern to would oiily remark, that where 0^ 
«^ wh6 hear the sentiment of this preacher refers to the rights of self: 
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ON THE ESTABLISHMENT OF PEACE SOCIETIES ADMITTING 

THE RIGHT OF DEFENSIVE WAR. 



IT has been alleged by many 
persons, who profess to be sincere 
triends of Peace, that they are pre- 
eluded from connecting themselves 
with the Peace Societies already esta- 
blished, because those Societies con- 
tend against defensive, as well as 
offeasive War. They maintain, that 
the cause of Peace would possess a 
greater number of advocates, and 
obtain far wider support, if the ex- 
tended principle, which strikes at the 
root of all defensive measures, were 
to be either abandoned or waived ^ 
and that the good, which it is pro- 
bable would result, ought to operate 
as a sufficient motive for such an act 
of compliance with ihe views and 
sentiments of others. 

Were those Friends of Peace, who 
bave formed themselves into societies, 
publidy avowing that they are prin- 
cipled against all War, thus to act, 
they would stand exposed, we ap- 
prehend, to the charge of either 
inconsistency, or disingcnuity 5 a 
<^nsideratbn which constitutes an 

• 

insurmountable obstacle to the pro- 
jected design ; and., as we are not to 
VOL. HI. 



do evil that good may come, so no 
anticipated success can justify such a 
deviation from what is right. But 
granting that such an union as the 
one proposed may be carried into 
effect, without any derilection of 
principle on either side, still perhaps 
it would be found that the differences 
of opinion which exist, would inter- 
rupt the tranquillity of their Inter- 
course, and thus defeat the benevo- 
lent wishes and purposes by which 
they are individually animated. 

While we think Peace Societies^ 
established upon certain avowed 
principles, would be wholly unjus- 
tifiable in keeping back or aban- 
doning those principles, in order to 
obtain an increase of numbers and 
influence, we see no objection to the 
establishment of other Peace Societies 
by those Christians who differ from 
us. Nay, we think a solpmn ne^ 
cessity is laid upon them thus to 
associate, in order to promote a hatred 
of War, a love of Peace, and the 
universal prevalence of those kind 
and lovely feelings and dispositions 
which must be every where diffusetit 

IIP 
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prior to the glorious state of the 
Millenium. Affectionately and fer- 
vently, therefore, do we call upon 
all Christians, of every name, and of 
every country^ to engage in the bles- 
sed employment of scattering all 
around the«eeds of Peace. We ask 
them not to abandon their own pe- 
culiar notions, but we urge them to 
demonstrate to the world the im- 
portance which they attach to tide 
subject. We have no wish to esta- 
blish n party spirit, and to add to 
our numbers as an association ; but 
we earnestly desire that all the fol- 
lowers of the mee'k and lowly Sa- 
viour may, in some way or other, v- , — 

lend their aid for the suppression of tdvancing the welfare of their spe- 

^^ cies. When they faithfully exhibit 

what haa already been done, and the 



sured that, while we cannot con- 
sistently abandon nor conceal our 
peculiar views upon the subject, we 
shall never cease to cultivate towards 
them, as fellow-labourers in the same 
cause, a spirit of affeotionate regard ; 
and shall hope that. In the exercise 
of a spirit of generous emulation, 
we may mutually ' provoke one ano- 
ther to love and good works.' 

Fifth Annual Report nf the Massachu- 
setts Peace Society. 

Annual Reports of Philanthropic 
Institutions are official records and 
memorials of divine benignity in 1U- 
vouring the exertions of men, for 



the practice of War, and for the 
extinction of the War-spirit. With- 
out the slightest feeling therefore of 
rivalry, we shall rejoice in seeing 
other societies arise, having, with a 



present aspects of Providence, tiiey 
furnish incentives ro persevering zeal 
and activity. With such views of 
tha design and use of Annual Re- 



proper Christian disposition, these V^^^ *^^ Executive Committee pro- 



important ends in view. If the good 
be effected, — ^if the reign of the Spirit 
of Messiah be proclaimed among 
mankind, though by other efforts 
than ours, we shall nevertheless re- 
joice with unfeigned and disinterested 



ceed to Hie duty now expected of 
them. 

As the great ol^ect of the Society 
is '' Peace on earth," in a Report for 
1820 it would be ungrateful to over- 
look the mercy of God, in granting 
to our country a year of uninterrupted 



delight. Never, we trust, will any P®^®* — *"^ ^^ causing a remarkable 
other emotions than those of ge- *^,^*®,»*«?* of thosf party dissensions 



nuine and enlarged Christian phi- 
lanthropy, wirm our bosoms. 

Let then all those Christians, who 
•re the true Friends of Peace, but 
who cannot satisfactorily join with 
us in the glorious work of universal 
pacification, prove to God and man 
the sincerity, the purity, and the 
ardour of their wishes fot the ter- 
mination or prevention of War, and 
for the furtherance of Peace, by im- 



which, in some fDrmer years> were 
not only hostile to the progress of 
pacific sentiments, but even threatt 
ened the ruin of the United States. 
Such a time of tranquillity is pecu- 
liarly favourable to the exertions of 
Peace Sodeties. From a season so 
promising, much fruit might natu- 
rally have been expected $ and the 
Committee have occasion to refer to 
the scantiness of the funds under their 
control — to the embarrassments of 
commerce and the scarcity of money 



mediately and actively associating ^ various parts of the country, as 

for these most benevolent and God- {«^«^^"g /^f ?ns why more has not 

tn^^ ^^^ rt.v been effected m the course of the 

lik* purposes. They n,ay rest as- year. These causes h«»ve pwrf^Wy 
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deterred many well-disposed men 
from joining the Society, suspended 
the organization of several societies 
in diflfercnt States, and in some de-^ 
gree paralyzed the exertions of So- 
cieties which had been formed. Such 
obstacles bein^ duly considered, it 
is hoped that the following exhibition 
of facts will be both satisfactory and 
encouraging. 

In the course of the year there 
have been distributed in behalf of 
the Society and its Auxiliaries : — Of 
the various Nos. of the Friend of 
Peace, 7155 ; of the several smaller 
Tracts, 8935 j in all 16,080. In ad- 
dition to these there have been sold 
of the Friend of Peace, 2860 ) In- 
creasing the aggregate disposed of 
to 18,940. 

Itis' also proper to state^ that two 
valuable Addresses have been pub- 
lished by Branch Societies— one by 
Hingham Branch, delivered by the 
RcT. Daniel Kimball ; the other by 
East Haddam {Branch, delivered by 
the Rev. Solomon Blakslee, 

In making the distributions, the 
Committee have sent upwards of 500 
copies of the Friend of Peace, and 
many smaller tracts, to foreign states 
and countries ^ — to the four British 
Provinces in America — to Great Bri- 
tain, France, Germany, and Russia 
in Europe, and to Calcutta and Cey- 
lon in Asia. The other distributions 
have extended to Che greater number 
of the United States. 

In regard to the influence of these 
Tracts, and the manner in which they 
have been received, it may be suffi- 
cient to give an extract from a recent 
Report of the Raleigh Peace Society 
— ^in whicli it is said — " All who 
had an opportunity of reading them, 
seemed to feel the importance of the 
subject. None, we venture to say, 
have attempted a refutation of the 
doctrines or principles therein con- 
tained. Aged ministers of the Gospel 
expressed their astonishment and 
regret, that they had never before 
viewed the matter in its true light. 
Others declared that they had often 



been impressed with such sentiments, 
but so indistinct, and so variant from 
sentiments that are generally deemed 
patriotic, that they never ventured 
to express them," 

On this extract, the Committee 
will only observe, that similar effects 
have occurred in many other parlS» 
of the country, — and that these being 
duly multiplied and extended, cannot 
fail to excite a universal abhorrence 
of war. 

Since our last Anniversary three 
new Auxiliaries have been reported— 
Byfield, Boxford, and Andover — ^and 
a report of one at Sackets Harbour 
is daily expected.* The East Had* 
dam and Billerica Branches have been 
greatly enlarged) other Branches 
have received some additions, and 
many members have been added to 
the orignal Society. In all societies, 
the individuals are liable to pecu* 
niary embarrassments, and to death. 
It is not possible for the Committee 
to state the precise number of mem- 
bers at the present time^ but .in- 
cluding the fifteen Auxiliaries, it is 
supposed that the present number of 
members exceeds one thousand. 

Two of the early members of this 
Society have in the course of the 
year become life subscribers. Jona- 
than Thompson, Esq. of Natchez 
in Mississippi, has also presented a 
life subscription -, and J. N. Mooyaart, 
Esq. of Ceylon in India; has pre* 
sented a donation of twenty dollars, 
in addition to his former donation 
of twenty-five. The value of Mr^ 
Mooyaart*s donation in Tracts was 
delivered to the Prudential Com- 
mittee of the American Board of 
Commissioners for Foreign Missions, 
to be forwarded to India, that ihe 
cause of the Society might be pro- 
moted in that quarter of the world. 

The Reports which have been re* 
ceived from the independent Societies 



* An Association has also been formed 
at Stanstead L. Con the plan proposed 
for Reading Peace Societies, and Tracts 
have been proeured for tke same purpose 
by a gestlenMu of Shirley in this state. 
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in this counti^, afford evidence that 
the cause of peace is advancing in 
Maine^ Rhode Island^ New York, 
North Carolina, Ohio, and Indiana. 

The Committee have received no 
accounts from the Societies in Bri- 
tain of later date than the Herald of 
peace for March 1820. At that period 
the principal Society in London had 
been greatly strengthened by the 
addition of many subscribers, and 
several important Auxiliiury Societies. 
Besides having published more than 
150,(XX> TnK^ts in their own lan- 
guage, that they had caused 500(X 
copies of the Solemn Review to be 
published in Germany ^ 5000 copies 
of another Tract in the Dutch lan- 
guage» were in the press, for Holland 
and its colonies ^ arrangements were 
making for publishing in the Welsh 
language ;. and one hundred pounda 
sterling had been granted to promote 
the objects of the Society in France. 
These facts maf dispel all feai^s that 
the Peace Societies in this country 
are too rapid in their advances for 
the public safety. 

Some of our countrymen probably 
imagine that Peace Societies are, and 
ever will be, composed only of mem« 
bers who can have but little influence 
on public opinion and the policy of 
states. To correct such a misappre- 
hension, it may be proper to observe, 
that many important characters be- 
long to the Peace Societies in Britain, 
and also to several of the Societies in 
this country^ that the Massachu- 
setts Peace Society, with its several 
Branches, contains upwards of 140 
public teachers of religion, and many 
respectable characters in literary 
Institutions 5 that it has at the pre- 
sent time, two members in the Con- 
gress of the United States, — and that 
m the Convention for revising the 
Constitution of this state, the Presi- 
dent of that venerable body,k and 
3S other delegates, are members 
of this Society, or its Auxiliaries. — 
This is p^haps as much as^ could. 
lU^e beenfe reasonably expected of a 
Sttciety which cpmrnenced its course 



but five years ago with only twenty- 
two members, and having the pre- 
possessions of a world to e;icounter. 

Since the Society was formed, it 
has increased in a ratio greater than 
that of doubling its number annu- 
ally. Were it to advance in the same 
ratio for ten years to come, it would 
contain more members than there 
were of free adults in the United 
States during the time of the Revo- 
lution. Though such advances in 
future are not to be expected, it u 
reasonable to anticipate an increase 
of Peace Societies and Peace Cha- 
racters, both in this country and in 
Great Britain, which will have a 
favourable influence on the poh'cy 
of the two nations, and on the des- 
tinies of the world. 

In any Society composed of many 
members, some diversity of opinion 
may exist, as to the best means for 
attaining its object. If it be so in 
Peace Societies, it is no more than 
was anticipated ; and this very cir- 
cumstance affords opportunity lor 
the display of those sentiments of 
candour, forbearance and conciliation, 
which are eventually to abohsh hos- 
tilities among men. 

As war is the genuine fruit of 
barbarism, unchristian principles and 
pas^ons, every occurrence indicating 
the progress of light,, civilization and 
Christian benevolence, is justly re- 
garded as favourable to the objects 
of this Society. The extensive inter- 
change of benefits and expressions 
of gratitude, resulting from thon- 
sands of moral, religious, and benc- 
flcent Institutions, are binding to- 
gether the people of different cx)un- 
tries with the cords of universal 
philanthropy; and the more there 
are of these ties, the more there will 
be of human agents to exert an m* 
fluence for the preservation of Peace 
and the prevention of War. 

To the prevalence of benign m 
conciliatory sentiments, may be im- 
puted the remarkable tranquiBitJ 
which accompanied the separation of 
Mainr from Massachusetts. Id ^ 
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transactions rslating to that event, 
&I1. example was given of the value 
of pacific dispositions in adjusting 
claims of high importance. To the 
esLteat that such dispositions predo- 
minate, war will of course be avoided ; 
for men never fight from love one to 
another. 

Xhielling, like public ww, has long 
been practised as an honourable and 
necessary mode of deciding contro- 
versies or redressuig wrongs^ and 
it is indeed far the less unjust and 
borrible of the two. But this Gothic 
practice is sinking in ^public estima- 
tion. In this vicinity it has been 
proved that a man may decline a 
challenge with the applause of his 
fellow citizens, — while the challenger 
escapes the band of justice by flight. 
In Alabama a law has recently been 
enacted, which exposes the duellist 
to be for ever excluded from any 
office of honour or profit in that 
state. The fettal combat of two com- 
modores induced expressions of in- 
dignation against the practice, in 
perhaps every respectable newspaper 
in the country. From these facts it 
may be inferred, that duelling will 
soon cease to be regarded as an 
honourable mode of settling disputes, 
and of course be confined to men who 
have no r^utation to lose. 

Stabbing is another species of war 
little known in New England, but 
more common in the southern and 
western states. This practice has cal- 
led forth a law for its suppression in 
Indiana, and a remonstranee from a 
gracid jury in Virginia. Enlightened 
men in those regions have discovered, 
that the practice of preparing for 
this species of war, by '* wearing 
arms," has been the occasion of 
'' numerous instances of stabbing.*' 
Those who are .acquainted with 
analogical reasoning may now be 
able to account for the frequency of 
national contests. They may also be 
led to reflect on the exterminating 
havoc which would have resulted, 
had duelling and stabbing been as 
Buich encouraged as public war has 



been, by education, applause, and 
the patronage of governments. 

Privateering — " a relic of the an- 
cient piracy,** and a branch of modern 
warfare, is losing its reputation 
among reflecting men. During the 
last session of Con^re^s, the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Kelations made 
a Report, which was accepted by 
the House of Representatives, and 
well adapted to hasten the abolition 
not only of Privateering, but the 
whole system of maritime depreda- 
tion. It may also be observed, that 
a luminous article on the subject has 
been circulated through the CQuntry, 
in the North American Review 5 and 
that one hundred copies of the ar- 
ticle were printed in the form of a 
Tract, and the greater part of them 
were presented to the Committee for 
distribution, by the Author — that in- 
telligent and amiable member of our 
Society, whose unexpected decease 
has so recently filled our hearts with 
grief. 

The numerous instances of piracy, 
the trials, condemnations, and exe- 
cutions for that crime, which oc- 
curred in the course of the year, have 
probably caused many to reflect on 
the palpable barbarism and injustice 
of similar depredations, when prac- 
tised under licenses from Christian 
governments ! 

In proportion as iphuman customs 
become the subjects of reflection, the 
more their enormities ate perceived 
and abhorred. Fifty years ago the 
African Slave-trade was generally 
regarded in our country as a just, 
necessary, and honourable species of 
traflic. Men engaged in it with as 
little suspicion of its immorality, as 
they engaged in buying and selling 
oxen and horses. But in 1820, by 
a law of Congress, this inhuman 
traffic became piracy ^ and punishable 
with death. What then can hinder 
a similar change in public sentiment, 
as to the necessity ^ IYlq justice, and the 
glory of war! One discovery pre- 
pares tne way for another. Those 
who are auready convinced that 
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duellings stabbing, privateering* and 
the slave-trade, are needless and 
savage practices, will naturally in- 
quire, whether there be not other 
things still popuHr, which are equally 
abhorrent to reason, religion, and 
philanthropy. Such inquiries" will 
not be in vain 5 and they may result 
in a full conviction, that the practice 
of making war on unoffending colonies 
and innocent subjects, to revenge the 
wrongs of their rulers, is as repug- 
nant to the principles of benevolence 
and moral justice, as any of the crimes 
for which felons are doomed to the 
gallows. 'Ihe policy of our ances- 
tors, fn offering a* premium of one 
hundred^ dollars for every Indian 
scalp, though popular in Massachu- 
setts less than a liuudred years ago, 
is now regarded with horror. But 
an enlightened posterity may be 
.unable to see in what respect this 
conduct is more immoral or inhuman 
than other methods of exciting the 
spirit of war, which are still prac- 
tised by Christians 3 and they may 
be of the opinion, that offering such 
premiums was less censurable than 
the common practice of employing 
one tribe of Indians to destroy another. 
Thus> by the progress of light, 
civilization and philanthropy, bar- 
barous principles and usages, one 
after another, may be discovered and 
exploded, till the enormous super- 
structure of public war shall be di« 
minished, undermined, overthrown, 
and consigned to infamy and ob- 
livion. Through the influence of 
1>eneficent exertions, the principles of 
universal brotherhood are acquiring 
an ascendency in the hearts of men. 
When such principles shall be im- 
bibed by the rulers of nations, and 
cherished by them in their subjects, 
with the same ardour that the spirit 
of war has been encouraged, a new 
state of society will be introduced 5— 
war will lose its infatuating charms ; 
the energies of men will be displayed 
in saving rather than destroying — ^in 
doing good rather than mischief. 
Then the song of angels will resound 



through the world, — Glory to God 
in the highest ; on earth peace, good 
will among men. 

" And though long distant be flie hoar, 

When that fiur mom shall brightly rise ; 
And many a fearful cloud may low'r 

Ere its foil radiance gild our skies,— 
Is not e'en now Its first Aunt gleam 

Alraig the fair horizon spread ? 
Is not e'en now its earliest beam 

Upon the distant mountains spread ? 
AH hail to that propitious ray, ' 

Swift may its dawning light increase, 
Sweet prelude of the coming day, 

Bright herald of an age of peace." 

From the Hermid ^fPeut. 



The Semblance and the Reality. 

— " Yes," said the Baron, " the 
profession of a soldier wears a very 
attractive aspect to those who only 
behold it in its holiday garb, in 
all its splendid panoply, divested 
of its vicissitudes, its horrors, and 
its sufferings. I remember, when a 
boy, being present for the first time 
at a review, held by Henry iii. ai 
Fontainbleau. My senses, my imagi- 
nation, were captivated, dazzled; mi- 
litary enthusiasm instantly plumed 
her rapid wing, and wandered through 
such scenes of bright illusion, per- 
formed such feats of supernatural 
courage and godlike heroism, a» 
romance loves to design, and fancy 
to colour with her brightest tints. 
I burnt my -Demosthenes, for hmg 
less eminent in the field than tbe 
rostrum 5 and abandoned Horace m 
a coward, to be destroyed by motks 
and musk ; while the Achilles of 
Homer, and the Eneas of Viifil, 
with a few preux Chevaliers of mo^ 
dem date^jbeoame my study and 
morals, mil alas ! a f^w years mi- 
Utary experience faded the gloving 
tints my imagination had shed over 
the picture. I saw that the laurels 
whieh fame hung over tbe patb of 
victory, did^but conceal his footsteps* 
bloody track; and that the heart 
of humanity, of reason, groaned in 
anguish over those deeds which g&ve 
immortality to the name of the hern 
I saw the ambition of a few. 
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Bcaarge of mUlionsj and I beheld y^ they hold in slavery about half as 
the warrior, in his splendid career, many hunaii beings as there were of 
orertnming the rights, the liberties, white people in these States,when they 
aiid happiness of mankind ; and ob- were declared free and independent, 
taining a deathless name, for havUig So huge a mass of oppression, in- 
desolated and laid waste the fairest jubtice and degradation---exposed as 
treasures in the moral and natund 
woiid.*' [Lady Morgan.] 



National Dangers, and Means of 

Escape, 

Tub extraordinary success which 
attended the American exertions in 
favour of liberty and independence, 
vrith the unparalleled growth and 
))rosperity of the United States, have 
left perhaps scarcely a doubt on the 
minds of our Citizens, whether the 
Revolution will or will not be ulti- 
mately beneficial to the country. In 
Ae blessings which Frovidenoe has 
conferred on this land, all have rea- 
son to rejoice. That they may be lut^ slavery neariy a million and a 



it is to the sunshine of liberty, can- 
not fail to ferment; and, unless a 
remedy shall be provided, the fer- 
mentation will probably increase till 
it shall burst all the bands of re- 
straint, and overwhelm the country 
with distress and horror. 

What could have been moreshock-^ 
ing to a reflecting mind than to see 
these States — ^unmindful of the con- 
dition of tiie Blacks, engage a second 
time in war, on account of some vio- 
lated rights ? or to see them sacrifice 
twenty or thirty thousand of our 
eitizens, to revenge alleged Wrongs 
done to some of our seamen by im- 
pressment into a foreign service, — 
while, as a nation, we held in abso- 



continued and multiplied, is the 
ardent desire of the writer of this 
article. But he apprehends that 
there are serious grounds to fear, 
that our present priviljiges will be 
of shorter duration than is generally 



half Of our brethren! A righteous 
God cannot but abhor such incon- 
sistency in a people who are so ready 
to fight for liberty } nor will He be 
deaf to the cries of the oppressed. 
How many thousands of the poor 



antic^)ated, unless the attention of slaves might have been redeemed. 



oir countrymen can be excited to 
the dangers which threaten them, 
asd to " the things which belong to 
their peace.** Sasae facts will there** 
fere be stated, which he regards as 
aground of alarm, notwithstanding 
all the present prosperity of the na- 
tion. — Liberty will be taken to ex- 
press a dissent, on some points, from 
o(niuons which ore perhaps popular 
is aU countries 5 but this, it is hoped, 
^iU be done in the spirit of candour, 
and not €»f reproach, and acoom^- 
Ptaied whh such reasonings as may 
at least evinoe thAt the subject de- 
^cs a candid and thorough ex** 
^nanation. The sources of danger 
^ be comprised in the ibUowiag 
particulars :-^ 

^W. la the Revolutionary war, 
<^ CQiurtryfiien avowedly contended 
&r liberty and tbe rights of man 5 



transplanted, and placed in com- 
fortable circumstances, by the hun- 
dred and twenty millions of dollars 
expended in the late war! Would 
not such an act of justice and mercy 
have contributed a thousand fold 
more to the safety and glory of the 
nation, than all our boasted exploits 
of revenge, depredation and havoc ? 

In another view of the subject, 
the direful mass of slavery exposes 
our country to ruin. The Missouri 
questions have already agitated the 
btates, throughout their whole ex* 
tent; and in some instances lAiey 
have produced such menacing lan- 
guage as ought not to be counte- 
nanced in a civiliaied country. The 
progress of light resoecting the rights 
of men, will naturally give rise to 
other questions, which will demand 
more of the spirit of conciliation and 
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forbearance than has yet appeared in trate this remark a plain case may 

America. It is infinitely important be stated : — 
to the welfare of these States, that A long and bloody quarrel had 

the principles and spirit of Peace existed between the two powerful 

should be as thoroughly and exten- families of A and B — ^in which each 

sively cultivated, as the principles suffered great injuries from the othec 

and spirit of Liberty ; foF if the latter At length, however, they became 

shall continue to be cultivated, and weary of the contest — ^formed a. treaty 

the former discarded or neglected, of peace — mutually engaged to re- 

the most horrible consequences will frain from further hostilities, and to 

naturally result. treat each other as neighbours and 

A case may be stated^ the occur- friends. But strong prejudices had 
rence of which it is the ardent desire been induced by the contest, and 
of the writer to prevent. Suppose their mutual wounds were not soon 
then, that the Negroes should be forgotten. Since their solemn agree- 
kept in ignorance of the Christian ment to " bury the hatchet," and to 
principles of love, forbearance and live in peace, the members of each 
peace, till, by hearing of the glory family are often heard reproaching 
of fighting for the rights of man, those of the other for past injuries, 
they become intoxicated with the boastingof their own sanguinary ex- 
popular sentiment — '* Liberty or ploits, and of the advantages they 
Death,** and resolve, unanimously, gained during the conflict. Narra- 
'' to be free, or perish in the at- tives of what they suffered and what 
tempt." How shocking must be the they achieved, are on each side 
ronsequences to themselves and to accompanied with bitter sarcasms, 
myriads of others ! But what man adapted to prolong their mutual pre- 
whe is friendly to the principles of judices, and to transmit them to 
the American Revolution, could raise future generations. These things 
the arm of violence to repel the are done in private circles, at public 
Negro's claim to the rights of a free festivals, in^theatrical exhibitions, 
citizen ? annual orations, and extensively dif- 

How very desirable then it must fused by newspapers and other perio- 
be, that both slave-holders and slaves dical publications. In addition to 
shoulil have their minds seasonably these glaring improprieties each fa- 
imbued with sentiments of benevo- mily has been openly, avowedly and 
lence and peace, that they may live unceasingly preparing for another 
together in harmony, till the way conflict. Such are their jealousies 
shall be prepared for the emanci- of each other, and such their mode 
pation of the slave, with safety to of preserving peace, 
himself, and to his master ! Now what shall be said of such 

Second, The host of prejudices a policy between two neighbouring 
excited by the wars with Britain families ? Is it not msmifestly impru- 
gveatly endanger the future peace dent, antichristian, barbarou8,---and 
and welfare of the United States. In the highest degree reprehensible 
To the prejudices which originated and dangerous ? Wouldit not be next 
in the Revolutionary contest, we to impossible for them, while pur- 
may justly look for one of the prin* suing such a course, to make others 
cipal causes of the more recent war.' believe that they really desire to 
By the late war, the prejudices were avoid fiiture wars ? Yet such is the 
increased; and these expose the policy of Christian nations !— Such 
parties to future conflicts. This the policy of Great Britain, and of 
source of danger is augmented by the United States ! While in words 
the imprudent policy which is still they bless God for peace, and pray 
pursued in both nations. To illus* for its continuance, they pursue i^ 
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direct course to defeat their ottrn are employed to prereiYt war and pfe^ 
prayers and to blast tbeir own en* serve peace, may justly b6 regarded 
joy meats. as a source of danger and ground 

Third, The thirst for military atid ^atarm. War and peace are as per- 
naval fame, in a large portion of our "feelly opposites in nature, as disease 
citizens, is another soiirce of danger and health, or death and Ihk What 
lo out country. Under any form of then can be more unphilosophieal 
govern mettt this disease is the bane than' to suppose, that such opposite 

of liberty and public happiness. In effects are to be produced by the 
& republic, it is peculiarly dangerous. sai»e causeis or means } Yet is it ndt 
Its direct tendency is, the subversion a fitct, that the popular means for 

of Republican principles and the de-^ preserving peace, are the naimml 

struction of freedom. The more this neam for prodttcing war ? 
thirst for sanguinary fame is indulged. Suppose it to be the real desire ctf 

the greater is the probability that our two governments to be frequently at 

country will often engafi:e in need- war with each other ; what means 

less and ruinous wars, — and that will they adopt ? will they not em* 

gradual encroachments will be made -ploy the greater portion of theilr 

on the rights of our citizens, tiH they respective revenues in pneparatkniB 

shall rise against the government, or for war, and little or none in pre- 

sink under the hideous weight of a pamtions for peace } Will they not in 

military despotism. various forms exert their influence 

May it not also be truly affirmed, to excite and cherish the spirit of 

that a thirst for martial renown is war, the love of martial glory, and 

not merely dangerous to liberty and adndration of military and naval ex-^ 

peace, but in its very nature, offen- ploits ? Surely these are the natursQ. 

sive to God — ^immoral, inhumane, means of war. They are n idso the 

and even murderous? How is this vfery means which Christian nations 

military glory to be achieved but by have adopted as means of peace ! 

exciting wars and filling the earth As reason and nature teach that op- 

with violence and devastation ? Is he posite effects will result from opposite 

not then a murderer at heart, who de- causes ot means, if the pppular 

sires an opportunity to acquire fame means for preserving or producin^f 

by shedding the blood of his bre- peace are adapted to their end, the 

thren } What shall be said of the following prescription will exhibit 

monster in human form, who is will- the genroiiie means for producing 

ing that thousands of his brethren war: — 

shduVd perish, or millions be madis A Eecipei for producing a general 

miserabte, that he may be called a ti^ffr in Christendom.-^het the severtd 

Cdnqugfor or a great General ? Is he governments display towards each 

not an enemy to Ood, to his country, other the spirit of benignity, con-* 

aiid to his species? Yet is not this fidenceandfriendship— lay aside their 

diabolical ambition the very thing expensive preparations for national 

^luch is extolled and adbTed by hostilities, and no more give the 

thousands in this country, as well as world reason to suppose, that they 

in Europe ? — But what better does muturfly regard each other as ttn- 

^y people deserve than the curses of principled, public cut-throats and 

^r, the chains of despotism, and robbers : let much of the revenues 

tbe vengeance of Heaven, who wor- of eadh government be employed ih 

fbip the idol military glory ^ And is drffltsing in every direction the priil- 

^t possible to cbnceive of a viler pa5»- ciples of candour, forbearance and 

sion, either in man or devil, tttan the amity, — and for bringing irtto dis- 

lovi of war 9 repute the spirit, the maxims, the 

'^oxvrth. Theunnaturd m«ansWhich fixploits^ tfa« apparatus aiirf parade 
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of war and conquest: let orators, 
historians, poets, painters, and all 
T^riters and teachers, combine their 
influence to expose the injustice, the 
harbarity and the miseries of war, — 
and to excite in all men the love of 
peace: let conquerors, war^makers, 
and desolaters of .countries^ be ex- 
hibited as the enemies of human 
happiness, and the reproagh of their 
species ; and let rulers of a pacific 
'character, who shall exert their powers 
and even hazard their reputation and 
'^their lives to prevent war, be regarded 
«s the greatest benefiEustars of their re^ 
-spective countries and of the world. 

Now what will be said of such 
-means for producing war ? Why 
^ave they never been adopted by 
war-makers } Common sense requires 
«no answer to these questions. It is 
'Seen at once, that war would never 
^ he produced by such means. Yet 
*may it not be boldly affirmed, that 
these means are as naturally adapted 
to produce war, as the opposite means 
•are to produce or prolong peace ? 

By this fatal misapplication of 
^eans, hostilities have been so com- 
mon, that some have imagined war 
"to be essential to the nature of man. 
But now it appears, that wars have 
heen rendered necessary, by a mis- 
•take as to the proper means for pre- 
venting them. Is it then impossible 
io correct this mistake ? If not^ to 
abolish war is possible. 

It will be objected, that many wise 
and good men have recommended 
the popular means, as the best means 
for avoiding war. This is most cheer- 
fully admitted. The writer was him- 
self, for many years, an advocate for 
such means ,- and being conscious of 
his own sincerity, while of that opi- 
. nion, and having as full confidence 
in the sincerity of many others, he 
. has now represented the opinion as 
a mistake, and not a designed impo- 
sition. But it should be remembered, 
that the opinions of the best of men 
-of former ages, have been urged 
against alaiost every improvement 
.which.bas been made ii\ the state of 



society for a thousand years. How 
many laws, usages and customs, 
which were thought just and neces* 
sary by our ancestors, have been 
exploded by the progress of light ! 

If the preceding remarks should 
fail of satisfying the reader, his at« 
tention is requested to a few plain 
questions. — ^Who would think of 
preserving men from the small pox, 
by diffusing the contagion, and ex- 
|)osing our whole race to its dele- 
terious influence ? What wise parent 
would train up his children to the 
love of ardent spirits and the art of 
^mbling, to prevent their becoming 
intoxicated and cheated in bad com" 
pany? or inspire their minds with 
exalted ideas of the glory of boxing 
and duelling, to prevent their pe- 
rishing in such shameful combats^ 
But what better or more rational are 
the popular meansforpreventingwar> 
Was there ever a course adopted for 
a good end more repugnant to re- 
ligion, to reason, or to nature, than 
that of employing the genuine means 
and spirit of war, as the best and 
almost the only method of preserving 
peace? 

It will not, however, be denied 
that, in some instances, a display of 
the spirit of war may have been the 
means of preventing immediate hos- 
tilities. Still it may be affirmed, that 
this spirit has produced every var 
With which the human race has been 
a£EUcted; and that the' more this 
spirit is cherished by any people, the 
greater is their danger; and the 
greater the probability that they will 
make wanton wars till they shall 
bring ruin on themselves. 

F^th. The people of the United 
States are in danger of beiiig ruined 
by party dissensions. In connexion 
with the other sources of danger, 
this deserves the most serious at- 
tention. 

While the Federal Union comprises 
upwards of twenty distinct govern- 
ments, and a large extent of tem- 
tory> it also comprises a great variety 
of discordant opinions^ habits and 
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interests. In each ' of the indepen- 
deat' States^ the principles and spirit 
of ivar are cultivated as the means 
of safety 5 the citizens are armed with 
weapons of slaughter^ and taught to 
glory in martial exploits. Nor will 
it be doubted that, in each 'section of 
the*country, there are men of talents 
and military ambition, prepared for 
demagogues in a time of great pub*- 
lic excitement. Besides, our history- 
has shown that the people of these 
States are liable to party passions of 
the most bewildering character,—* 
passions which call good evil and 
evil good, and which transform pro* 
fessed friends to avowed enemies. 
**^ Who does not recollect," says the 
Hon. Judge Story, *^the violence 
with which party spirit in times past 
raged in this State, breaking asunder 
the ties of friendship and consan- 
' guinity." .... Notwithstanding the 
more recent cahn, unless special care 
shall prevent^ the same spirit may 
agsun rise with greater violence^ and 
arm the different sections of thei 
eountry against each other. 

From these &cts and circumstan^ 
ces^ it is obvious that the people of 
these States are very liable to the 
appalling tempests of civil war. In 
such an event, our boasted strength, 
our martial spirit, our hostile pre- 
parations—the very means relied on 
for safety, may all become the means 
of selfrdestruction, national ruin, 
and aggravated misery. Then the 
indescribable horrors of the French 
Revolution may be realized in these 
now happy States 5 and, during the 
tornado^ uome Casar or Napoleon 
may rise to power* and transform our 
numerous Republican Institutions,, 
moulding them into one terrific mili- 
tary despotism, and fill this favoured, 
land with oppression, conscriptioUj 
proscription, murder, and wretched- 
ness. But, alas ! shall our country^ 
men never be convinced, but by fatal 
experience, that they who sow the 
wind shall reap the whirlwind ! 

When these several sources of 
danger shall have been properly con- 



sidered, the Ghristilkn and th« Phi^ 
lanthropist will anxiously ask. What 
course can be adopted to avert the 
impending evils ? To this question 
a brief answer wilC be attempted. 
In general it may be observed^ that 
a refuge may be found by resorting 
to the God of Peace, the principles 
of peace>. and the spirit of peace. 
This general remark may comprise 
the follawing particulars : * 

1. Let the white people of th& 
United States ^display tow€U*ds the 
slaves, that benignity and justice 
which become them as advocates for 
Hberty, and do all that wisdom and 
benevolence can do to ameliorate the 
condition, improve the character, and 
effect the emancipation of thts injured 
and degraded race. Let us as a. 
nation no more indulge the thought 
of^ another war, to revenge any 
violation of our own rights, till we 
shall have exemplified a due regard 
to the rights of the Negroes. 

3. Let us do all that can be done 
to repair the injuries which contempt . 
and avarice hare inflicted on the In- 
dian- tribes. 

3. Let us lay aside our prejudices, 
eur revilings, and our boastings, in., 
regard to the people of foreign coun- 
tries, and cultivate towards all nations 
and tribes of men, the spirit of phi- 
lanthropy and friendship ; and, as a 
substitute for the barbarous thirst 
for military fame, let us seek that 
glory which results from doing good 
to all men, and evil to none. 

4. Let party passions no more have 
an ascendancy in the public councils 
of our nation^ nor in the breasts of 
our citizens. Let the spirit of for- 
bearance, harmony, and good will, 
be cultivated between the diffei^ent 
sections of our country — ^between 
rulers and stibjects, and among all 
classesofcitizensinthe several States. 
Let ouf motto continue to be-r-" Uni- 
ted, we stand ; divided, we Ml." 

5. Should it be manifest, on exa^ 
mination, that the proposed^' recipe 
for producing a general war in Chris* 
tendom," is not adapted to this end,^ 
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let awt exertions bie made to applf selTes, and colcnlnted^ we thinlc, to 

it9 principles for the prodaction and produce Tery beneficial effects upoa 

preservation of universal peace. Let tlie minds of those who may be 

vs no longer rely on the haughty, viUing to give to them a candid 

irritable, irritating, and revengeful attention. 

war spirit, as the best means of After hav]i>g sent the letter to the 

pneserving peace and preventing war, Indians in Amerka, with a copy of 

The precious ^« of peace are not the which we closed our former extracts, 

natural fruit of this noxious thistle. William Penn prepared the next year 

If we would long enjoy the blessing to follow his secretary and the aevend 

of peace, we must sow its seeds and commissioners, who were the bear- 

cherish its plants. Let our children, ers of it. " The first thing he did/* 

then, be educated Id the love of says Mr. Clarkson, *^ was to publish 

peace and an abhorrence :if war. Let the Frame of Government or Coo-* 

such men of talents be raised to stttution of Pennsylvania : to this he 

power as shall be distinguished foe added a preface upon the origin, 

pacific dispositions and a due corn** nature, object, and modes of govera-> 

mand of their own passions — men ment j" which his biographer justly 

who will not sacrifice the peace of denominates as noble, beautiful, aod 

their country to the idol of a party, foil of wise and just sentiments. Here 

to the lust of power, of wealth, or we may take occasion to remarks in 

of fiEtme,norto thepassion of revenge, oppoaition to the reasonings and ap- 

Jn a word, let the means which prehensions of a late writer * agaiiist 

am best adapted to preserve peace the peculiar principle of the Peace 

among neighbouring mmilies, he ex-* Societies, that the pro^iear execution 

tended for the prevention of war of judicial authority does Bot neces- 

between neighbouring states and sarily lead to the establishment and 

nations, Then the several sources employment of a military forca No 

of danger will be continually dimif one better understood the principles 

nishlng^ aiid in pursumg such a of Peace, nor was more habitually 

policy, the people of every land may under their influence, than Wiiy»m 

fafely confide in the Almighty, as Penn ; no one could be more de- 

the God of Peace, and the God of cidedly principled against aU military 

the^' salvation. operations; few legislators, if any, 

It is not, however, supposed that better understood the foundation 

such changes and improvements, as upoa which government ought to 

have now been proposed, can be rest, and the just and equitable mode 

otherwise than gradually introduced; in which it ought to operate. Yet, 

yet, by proper exertions, much may on the one hand, he feared not to 

he annually done to diminish the enter upon the important work of 

sources of national dangers, and to go^'emment, over a mixed people, and 

place these States on tbe ground of amidst bands of armed and warlike 

permanent peace. Indians, without any, the least, 

i^p,^ military array : Nor, on the other 

r? TiM r^i rr rixr «i hand, did he feel that he should en- 

.SromMtmmrsjftheWeofWm.Pem, danger the safety, or compromise 

bu Mr. Ctertoiw. ^^^ j,^„ authority oi> Ma judicial 

(Continued from p. 297.) ^^id governing power, by a decided 

As we are desirous of keeping and uniform avowal, of the peculiar 

closely to the avowed and limited principles of tlie Peace Societies. 

object of tbe Herald of Peace, we 

aball fec^ compiled to pass over " ""^ ^^^ 

many passages in these Memoirs ^ g^c an Inqoiry oi, the Duty of Chris- 

•Wlucfc are highly interesting in tk^ms tians ^ith reai^ect to War, *c. Uu L 
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Admitting tliat restraint and cor- meeting which toc^ place upon this 

tection form important parts of legis- pccasion. 

\ative duty^ he affirms, " thatgovern* " The time now arrived when he 
xaeat is as capable of kindness^ good- was to confirm his great treaty with 
Bess^ and charity, as a more private the Indians. His religious principles, 
society." And it does not appear which led him to the practice of the 
that in the performance of his duty^ most scrupulous morality, did not 
as the governor of Feunsylvaoia, he permit him to look upon the king*s 
was deficient either in the energy patent, or legal possession according 
and rectitude proper to the magis- to the laws of England, as sufficient 
terlal office, or in the peaceful and to establish his right to the country, 
amiable dispositions which appertain without purchasing it by fair and 
to the Christian character. open bargain of the natives, to whom 
In the different parts of the legis- only it properly belonged. He had 
lative code adopted for the govern- therefore instructed commissioners, 
(uent of the province, the spirit of as I mentioned in the preceding 
C^hristianity was ever kept in view ; chapter, who had arrived in America 
and particularly in reference to pu" before him, to buy it of the latter, and 
nishments, '' William Penn,*' says to make with them at the same time 
his biographer ji '' was of opinion, a treaty of eternal friendship. This 
that though the deterring of others the Commissioners hatl done ; and 
from offences must continue to be this was the time when, by mutual 
the great, and indeed only ejad of agreement between him and tlie 
punishment, yet, in a community Indian chiefs, it was to be publicly 
professing itself Christian, the r^or* ratified. He proceeded therefore^ 
maiioTk of the offender was to be ia« accompanied by his friends, consist- 
separably connected with it. Hence ing of men, women, and young per^ 
he made but two capital offisnces ; sons of both sexes, to Coaquannoc, 
namely, murder,, and treason against the Indian name for the place where 
the state : an<} Iteiiice also aU prions Philadelphia now stands. On his 
w^e to be eooaidered as, workshops,^ arrival there he found the Sachems 
where the offeodera might be ia- and their tribes assembling. They 
dustriouisly^ soberly^ and morally were seen ia the woods as far as the 
employed.** Happy would it bci, eye could carry, and looked frightful, 
ve aire persuaded, if all countriea, both on account of their number and 
calling themselves Christian, were ,their arms. The Quakers are reported 
to act upon this striking and beau- to have been but a handful in com- 
tifiil clk^racteristic of the religkHt of pnrisoa, and these without any wea- 
Jesus Christ. The consequences to pon -, so that dismay and terror had; 
the commvmUy ^t large, ' as well as come upon them, had they not con- 
to the miserable offenders themafiLTes, fided iA the righteousness of theii; 
woulii' be highly salutary aod bencr cause. 

fidaL '' It is much to be regretted^ when. 
Some time after WiUiam Pewx*s we have accounts of the minor trea- 
.anival in Ameriea^ it was settled that ties between William Penn and the. 
the treaty wilh the Indians^ which Indians, that in no historian I can^ 
the cpmjiais^iQiiers who preceded him find an account of this, though so, 
had entered into with them« should many mention it, and though aU con- 
be publicly ^lemnissed and ratified, cur in considering it as the most 
As Uus^ wa^ a treaty of peace> which glorious of any in the annals of the 
was never violated, though the pai^^ world. These are, however, relations 
ties on one side were warriors by in Incfian speecheS|.and traditions in 
education and long habit, we cannot Quaker families descended from those 
withhold % particular detail of the who were present on the occasion. 
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from which we may learn something 
concerning it. It appears that^ 
though the parties were to assemble 
at Coaquannoc> the treaty was made 
a little higher up, at Shackamaxon. 
Upon this Kensington now stands, 
the houses of which may be con- 
sidered as the suburbs of Philadelphia. 
There was at Shackamaxon an elm 
tree of a prodigious size : To this 
the leaders on both sides repaired, 
approaching each other under its 
widely-spreading branches. William 
Penn appeared in his usual clothes. 
He had no crown, sceptre, mace, 
sword, halberd, or any insignia of 
eminence. He was distinguished 
only by wearing a sky-blue sash 
round his waist, which was made of 
silk net-work, and which was of no 
larger apparent dimensions than an 
officer's military sash, and much like 
it, except in colour. On his right 
hand was Colonel Markham, his 
relation and secretary, and on bis 
left his friend Pearson, before men- 
tioned^ after whom followed a train 
of Quakers. Before him were carried 
variousarticles of merchandize, which 
when they came near the Sachems 
were spread upon the ground. He 
held a roll of parchment, containing 
the co\)firmation of the treaty of peace 
and amity, in his han(^. One of the 
Sachems, who was the chief of them, 
then put upon his own head a kind 
of chaplet, in which appeared a small 
horn. Thk, as among the primitive 
eastern nations, and according to 
Scripture language, was an emblem 
of kingly power -, and whenever the 
chief, who had a right to wear it, put 
It on, it was unde^tood that the phice 
was made sacred, and the persons of 
^U present inviolable. Upon putting 
on this horn the Indians threw down 
their bows and arrows, and seated 
themselves round their chiefs in the 
form of a half-moon upon the ground. 
The chief Saehem then announced 
to WiUiam Penn^ by means of an 
interpreter, that the nations were 
^eady to hear him. 
y paving been thus called upon, he 



began. The Great Spirit^ he said, 
who made him and them, who ruled 
the Heaven and the Earthy and who 
knew the innermost thoughts of man, 
knew that he and his friends had a 
hearty desire to live in peace and 
friendship 'with them> and to serve 
them to the utmost of their power. 
' It was not their eustoai to use hostile 
weapons against their fidlow-crea- 
tures, for which reason they had 
come unarmed. Their object was not 
to do injury, and thus provoke the 
Great Spirit, but to do good. They 
were then met on the broad path- 
way of good faith and good will, so 
that no advantage was to be taken 
on either side, but all was to be 
openness, brotherhood, and love.* 
After these and other words, he un- 
rolled the parchment, and by means 
of the same interpreter conveyed to 
them, article by article, the condi- 
tions of the purchase, and the words 
of the compact then made for their 
eternal union. Among other things, 
they were not to be molested in their 
lav^Eul pursuits, even in the territory 
they bad alienated, for it v^as to be 
common to them and the English. 
They were to have the same liberty 
to do all things therein relating to 
the improvement of their grounds, 
and providing sustenance for their 
famiUes, which the English had. If 
any disputes should arise between 
the two, they should be settled by 
twelve persons, half of whom should 
be English, and half Indians. He 
then paid them for the land, and 
made them many presents besides 
from the merchandize which had 
been spread before them. Having 
done this, he laid the roll of parch- 
ment on the ground, observing again, 
that the ground should be comiaon 
to both people. He then added, tiiat 
he would not do as the Marylanders 
did, that is, call them children or 
brothers only ; for often parents were 
apt to whip their children too se- 
verely, and brothers would sometimes 
diflfer : neither would he compare the 
friendship between him and them i^ 
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a cliain^ for the rain might some- 
times rust it, or a tree might fall 
and break it ; but he should consider 
them as the same flesh and blood 
with the Christians, and the same as 
if one man*s body were to be divided 
into two parts. He then took up 
the parchment, and presented it to 
the Sachem, who wore the horn in 
the chaplet> and desired him and the 
other Sachems to preserve it care- 
fully for three generations, that their 
children might know what had pass- 
ed between them, just a^ if he had 
remained himself with them to re- 
peat it. 

'' That William Penn must have 
done and said a great deal more on 
this interesting occasion than has 
now been represented, there can be 
no doubt. What I have advanced 
may be depended upon \ but I am 
not warranted in going farther. It 
is also to be regretted, that the 
speeches of the Indians on this me- 
morable day have not come down to 
us. It is only known that they so- 
lemnly pledged themselves, according 
to their country manner, to live in 
love with William Penn and his chil- 
dren^ as long as the sun and moon 
should endure. — Thus ended this fa- 
mous treaty, of which more has been 
said in the way of praise than of any 
other ever transmittetl to posterity. 
'' This," says Voltaire, " was the 
only treaty between those people and 
the Christians, that was not ratified 
by an oath, and that was never 
broken."—'' William Penn thought 
it right," says the Abb^ Raynal, " to 
obtain an additional right by a fair 
and open purchase from the abori- 
gines; and thus he signalized his 
arrival by an act of equity, which 
made his person and principles equally 
beloved." — ^Here it is the mind rests 
with pleasure upon modem history, 
and feels some Idnd of compensation 
for the disgust, melancholy and 
horror^ which the whole of it> but 
particularly that of the European 
Settlements in America, inspires. 
Noble^ in his continuation of Granger^ 



says, '' he occupied his domains by 
actual bargain and sale with the 
Indians. This fact does him infinite 
honour, as no blood was shed, and 
the Christian and the Barbarian met 
as brothers. Penn has thus taught 
us to respect the lives and properties 
of the most unenlightened nations." 
'' Being no\^ returned,** says Robert 
Proud, in his History of Pennsylvania, 
" from Maryland to Coaquannoc, he 
purchased lands of the Indians, whom 
he treated with great justice and sincere 
kindness. — It was at this time when 
he first entered personally into that 
friendship with them, which ever 
afterwards continued between them, 
and which lor the space of more 
than seventy years was never in- 
terrupted, or so long as the Quakers 
retained power in the Government. — 
His conduct in general to these 
people was so . engaging, his justice 
in particular so conspicuous, and the 
counsel and advice which he gave 
them were so evidently for their ad- 
vantage, that he became thereby 
very much endeared to them 3 and 
the sense thereof made such deep 
impressions on their understandings, 
that his name and memory will 
scarcely ever be effaced while they 
continue a people.^' 



Drophies of Victory, 

Thophibs of victory or conquest 
are preserved and exhibited as the 
pride of individuals and the glory of 
nations 5 and they have been em- 
ployed as means of exciting the same 
spirit of rapine and violence, as that 
by which they were obtained. Sa- 
vages preserve the scalps of those 
they kill in war. More polished 
nations preserve standards, statues, 
paintings, and other articles which 
they have plundered from the inha- 
bitants of conquered countries. Young 
men are directed to regard these tro- 
phies as proofs of the virtue and 
prowess of their ancestors. This 
practice has been adopted by Chris- 
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tian nations ; arid perhaps the people 
of every country have treasures of 
this kind in which they glory. 

But what does reason, enlightened 
by religion, say of such^ a practice, 
&nd such memorials ? It says the 
practice is barbarous, derived from 
pagans and savages, unworthy of 
existence among Christians, and a 
reproach to any country: What ! 
shall Christians preserve memorials 
of the robberies and bloodshed com- 
tnitted by their ancestors^ or their 
cotemporaries, to stimulate the young 
to follow such examples ! With equal 
propriety they might preserve the 
idols and altars of Pagan forefathers, 
to excite in children a veneration for 
idolatrous worship, and a delight in 
human sacrifices. 

Trophies of victory have generally 
been trophies of barbarity, injustice, 
murder, and desolation. What should 
we think of a band of robbers or 
pirates^ so hardened or so blind^ as 
to preserve trophies of their destruc- 
tive exploits^ to encourage their chil- 
to imitate their examples ? This would 
be as just> as humane, and as wise^ 
as the policy of Christian nations 
now under review. Are not the tro- 
phies of the Spanish conquest of 
South America— of the British con- 
quests in India — of Napoleon*s con- 
quests in Europe — and of our victories 
over the natives of this country^ in 
^eneral^ Memorials of injustice, ra- 
pine, and violence, — as inconsistent 
with the Christian religion, as the 
conduct for which pirates and robbers 
are doomed to die? What essential 
difference can be discerned in the 
cases, except on the principle^ that 
rulers may honourably and safely 
commit such acts of robbery and 
violence, as would expose common 
people to infamy and to hell ? 

Trophies of victory are so fax from 
operating to preserve a nation from 
war, and to promote its prosperity, 
that they have a direct tendency to 
Its ruin. They are the means of ex- 
citing envy, pride, ambition, malig- 
nity and revenge. They tend to in- 



toxicate and bewilder the minds of 
men, — to make them thirst for war, 
to overlook its crimes and calamities, 
to seek occasions of strife, to take 
offence at trifles, and rashly to expose 
a people to misery and destruction. 

Tlie numerous trophies treasured 
up in Paris by Napoleon, were fuel 
to keep alive the fire of war, till 
France was made to feel the terrible 
effects of a war policy, and was stript 
of her memorials of conquest. But 
while these trophies remained in 
Paris, what did they prove in regard 
lo Napoleon? Did they witness to 
his benevolence and justice ? Far firom 
this. They were ample proofs that 
he was an atrocious or deluded man- 
killer — a successful, but abandoned 
robber. The same may be said of 
the trophies of all the mighty con- 
querors of nations and desolators of 
countries. Instead of being the ob- 
jects of applause and panegyric, such 
men should have been exhibited to 
the world as a curse to their species, 
and as much worse than common 
highwaymen, as their crimes were 
more numerous, more atrocious, and 
more afflicting to mankind. 

What would have been thought 
of M'Carty, had he, after his victory 
at Bladensburg, taken the musket 
and the scalp of Greneral Mason, 
preserved and exhibited them as tro- 
phies to excite others to imltatfe his 
wonderful heroism ? Would he not 
have been regarded as a merciless 
barbarian, unworthy of a place in 
civilized society? Yet, considered 
apart from the influence of a savage 
practice, such conduct in Burr, 
M^Carty, Barron, or any victorious 
duellist, would have been no more 
inhuman, immoral, irreligious, or 
detestable, than the common prac- 
tice of preserving trophies in public 
war. 

It will perhaps be said that Chris- 
tian nations do not take the scal^ oi 
the slwn to preserve as trophies. 
Truly they do not 5 but when they 
have deprived naen of their lives, rt 
is less inhuman and less unjust to 
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take the scalps of the dead, than belonging to the Society of Friem]s> 
to add to the misery of survivors^ there is a passage which may very 
by destroying their dwellings, or properly find a place in the . Herald 
taking any thing which would be of Peace, With that characteristic 
nocessary to their subsistence or their fortitude which distinguishes those 
comfort. who act under a strong perception 
Christians of this country have been of duty> and which I have often 
delighted in hearing that the in ha- noticed with pleasure in the Society 
bitants of Otaheite had *' burned iheir of Friends, (though I belong not to 
idols J** and become worshippers- of their number) John Pemberton never 
the living God. Would it not how- shunned to declare what he con- 
ever be mattec of still greater joy, ceived to be the whole counsel of 
if such a reformation should occur God. Having arrived at Fort Au- 
la Christendom ? The trophies of gustus in the Highluods, he felt de- 
victory^ preserved by Christian na- sirous of addressing the soldiers 
tions, encourage a species of idolatry; belonging to the garrison^ which he 
as immoral, inhuman, antichristian, was permitted to do. The account 
and fatal, as was ever practised by given by his companion, Thomas 
the barbarians of Otaheite. Wilkinson, i;f as follows : — 

liCt no one imagine, that the ge- *' Intimation being given to the 
neral consent of nations to the prac- officers, that the company of the 
tice of preserving trophies is any soldiers at meeting would be ac- 
evidence in its favour. In former ceptable, they gave directions that 
ag>es there was a general consent of they should attend ; and they march- 
nations to the custom of offering ^ed in ranks to the chapel, which 
human sacrifices. Both customs are, was very full. The soldiers had re- 
we believe, an abomination in the ceived orders to march next morning; 
sight of God, and utterly unworthy in order to embark for the Wes^ 
to be associated with the name of a Indies. John Pemberton was much 
Christian. enlarged in different testimonies 
Some apology may perhaps be amongst them 3 the season seemed 
made in fovour of a people so bar- like a farewell to them ; he signified 
barous as not to be acquainted with that he had often felt a near regard 
any better means of obtaining a sub- for soldiers, and intimated the un- 
sistence, than rapine and violence, — certainty of life to all men; more 
or so profoundly ignorant of human particularly to those in their situa- 
natare, and of right and wrong, as tion, and he affectionately recom- 
not to know a better method of mended to them to have the fear of 
settling controversies, than the ap- God, and the thoughts of their latter 
peal to arms. But, excepting the end, daily before their eyes. Ah ! It 
delusive influence of custom, what is a reflection which now melts my 
apology can be made for those who heart, that probably, fallen in battle^ 
are bkssed with common sense, the the fiheformsof many of these young 
means of instruction, and the light men have long ago mouldered into 
of the Gospel ? dust, and their names, save by some 

^ near relation, are utterly forgotten : 

may the part that never dies of those 

From an Account of the last Journey thus hurried prematurely from the 

of John Pemberton to Scotland, by g^age of life feel a peaceful immor- 

Thomas Wilkinson. tality, is the i>rayer of my soul ! 

In perusing this short, but very But oh ! you that promote war and 

interesting, journal of a Missionary ' bloodshed in the earth, whoever 

tour through the Highlands, and your pretensions, it is all one to me, 

other parts of Scotland, by a minister think at the day of final retribution^ 

VOL. III. 2^ 
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h©w you must account to your God 
for the lives of his creatures, I had 
almost said for their unrtpented sins. 
Ye ought not only to -consider your- 
sdves as the parents of human ca- 
lamity, but, from the licentiousness, 
immorality, and irreligion of war, as 
the prime agents of eternal wisery. 
Could any reflecting mind sit down, 
unbiassed by prejudice, passion, iu- 



the Constitution of the United States. 
We copy them into this work, with 
a desire that they should be generally 
understood 5 and with a hope that 
they will not again be violated, in 
making war on the Indian tribes. 
Had they been heretofore duly ob- 
served, they would probably have 
prevented all the crimes and miseries 
of the Seminole war. As there was 



terest; or opinion, and collect all the no act of Congress authorizing that 
consequences, temporal and eternal, war, at whose hands will the blood 
inseparable from War 5 if the review that was shed be required ? This is 



could be supported by the human 
intellect without destruction to it, the 
display of* misery would be the most 
dreadful that ever was contemplated. 
What a train of mournful incidents 
seem now pressing on my thoughts I 
But I forbear. This is not the place 
f(yr giving way to the lamentable 
detail." 

O, that all who bear the name of 
Christians^ could read the above ex- 
tract 5 and that those who give any 
kind of encouragement to martial 
enterprises, would consider the dia- 
bolical nature and dreadful conse- 
quences of War, and the awful 
responsibility which attaches to the 
promoters of strife between man and 



a question which demands the serious 
attention of the government and the 
people of the United States. 



man 



H. 



Turkish Warfare. 

O what are these, 

Death's ministers, not men, who thus deal death 
Inhumanly to men, and multiply 
Ten thousandfold the sin of him who slew 
His brother : for of whom such massacre 
Make they but of their brethren, men of men? 

Extract from a private Letter, 
July 16, 1821. 

'^ The plains of Wallachia, which 
I traversed from Bucharest to the 
frontiers^ formerly so beautiful aad 
fertile^ now present the appearance 
of desolation and ruin 5 the dead 
bodies with which they are covered 
infect the air 3 nothing is to be heard 
but the mournful bowlings with 
which the dogs, having lost their 
masters, fill the forests and fields ; no 
more men, nor towns, nor villages— 
powef to change the pacific relations of ^he Barbarians have destroyed every 
the nation.^ The PresWent of the United ^i^jj^^^ g^,^^ ^^^ fruit-trees, to gratify 

_x.x ^^ their savage fury. More than 20,(W 

persons, the greater part of them 
women and children, have been 
dragged into slavery beyond the 
Danube. Aged men and women are 
massacred without mercy, and the 



The War^making Power. 

« It is sufficient to say, that the Exe- 
cutive Authority of the United States, and 
much less a subordinate officer, has no 



States is bound constitutionally to pre- 
serve the peace of the country until Con- 
gress declares it in a state of war : he 
can only, while thus in a state of peace, 
use the military forces of the nation in 
three specified cases, that is, to execute 

the laws of the Union, to suppress insur- ij^eg ^f young women only are spar 
rection, and repel invasion."— R.7>ort / ^d, who ate destined for the Harem, 
th^ Committee of the Senate of the United States . ^n^ tij^gg ^f children to be brought 

cn.the SendnoU War, ^p ^q the Mahometan religion. The 

The principles here asserted by chiurches and converts are- every 

the Committee of the Senate. we be- where razed from their foundations; 

lieye to be strictly conforniable to. in a convent of women j thoee^^^' 
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vere advanced in years were put to 
the sword ; and the young females 
carried into slavery." 

London Papers^ Ang. 8. 



The Robber Disarmed by Confidence, 

During a civil war in the reign of 
Henry vi. of England^ " Margaret," 
the Queen, '^ with her son, fled into 
a forest, where she was descried by 
a band of robbers, who stripped her 
of her jewels, and treated her person 
with great indignity. Fortunately 

. she escaped, while her plunderers 
were quarrelling about their booty ; 
and penetrating into the depth of the 
forest, she wandered about till sha 
was exhausted with fatigue and ter- 
ror. At length, seeing a man ap- 
proach with a drawn sword, she 
summoned resolution enough to go 
out to meet him, saying, * Here, 
friend, I coipmit to you the son of 
your king, for that protection which 
I am unable to afford him.' The 
man, though a robber, was disarmed 
of every iU intention, by the con- 
fidence which was reposed in him, 
and devoted himself to their service. 

. After concealing them some time in 
the woodsy and providing for their 
support, he conducted them in safety . 
to the sea-coast, whence they took 
an opportunity of escaping to Flan- 
ders." — Cyclopedia, article Margaret 
of Anjou. 

Had the Queen, instead of this 
intrepid and magnanimous course, 
assumed airs of defiance or defence, 
it is probable that both she and her 
son would have been murdered. 
But even a robber may be suscep- 
tible of the influence of magnanimity 
and confidence, whet)xer they be real 
or feigned. 

, What then would be the eflfiect, if 
the rulers of different coyntries should 
display as much apparent confidence 

. in each other, as Margaret did in 
the robber? Might they not safely 
renounce most of their hostile pre- 
parationS;; relieve their subjects of 



grievous burdens, and be less ex- 
posed to danger than they are while 
each pursues a distrustful and me- 
nacing policy ? What could have a 
more injurious effect on the chajsac- 
ters of men, than cherishing towards 
each other the spirit of jealousy, rixal- 
ship, and war I And what can be nK>re 
absurd than ta cherish such a spkit 
as the means of < preserving peace ]( 

The Kingdom of God on Earth, Bf ike 
Rev. John Whitehousb. 

The exercise of reason-, and the 
indulgence of the common feelings 
of humanity, may accomplish much 
in favour of Peace, by exhibiting the 
injustice and the cruelties attendant 
upon War, and the blessings arising 
from national tranquillity. But the 
principles and spirit of the religion 
of Jesus, conceived with clearness, 
and expressed with force, constitute 
the legitimate and only solid foun- 
dation upon which permanent and 
universal Peace can be established. 
It is therefore the duty of the friends 
of Peace, not only to propagate their 
amiable anti-belligerent sentiments, 
but to hail with joy, and to promote 
with zeal, every endeavour to ex- 
tend the sacred precepts of Chris- 
tianity throughout the world* 

Under the habitual impression of 
this weighty truth, we rejoice wHh 
joy unfeigned in the successful Ja* 
hours of Christian Missionaries of 
all religious persuasions^, who go 
forth in the humble and meek spirit 
of their great Master. We may <hflfer 
from each on tqpics of minor im- 
portance ; but we entertain one 
common feeling with all of them, 
in the belief that Christians of every 
denomination are imperiously re- 
quired to'use their utmost endeavoi^rs 
to evangelize the world. We are 
deeply impressed with the importance 
of the universal prevalence of Chris- 
tianity, in order to the annihilatipn 
of the spirit of War, and the fulfil- 
ment of the prophecy, ' On earth 
peace, good- will towards man.' 
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As the one cathoMc church of Jesus 
Christy composed as we believe it to 
be of various sects and parties^ shall 
become more and more imbued with 
thtmind that was in its great founder^ 
we' may expect that minor points of 
belief will be less strenuously main- 
tained, (though not less surely felt) 
and that the writings and personal 
labours of Christians will be directed 
to the grand doctrines of the Cross, 
and to the cultivation of that spirit 
of brotherly love, which is an indis- 
pensable proof of the reality of our 
love to God. ' If a man say, I love 
God, and hateth his brother, he is 
a liar: for he that loveth not his 
brother whom he hath seen, how can 
he love God whom he hath not seen ? * 
And this commandment have we 
from him. That he who loveth God 
love his brother also.* 1 John iv. 20, 2 1 . 

The truth of these expectations, 
we have been delighted to observe 
in addresses from the pulpit, and in 
publications from the press. Among 
the latter^ we note with peculiar 
satisfaction, a little work by the Rev. 
John Whitehouse, bearing the sim- 
ple but striking and comprehensive 
title. The Kingdom of God on Earth ! 
Though written by a clergyman of 
the established church, it will be 
read with pleasure by pious Chris- 
tians of all denominations, for it 
bears throughout the impress of that 
charity that ' never faileth.* 

If in the extracts we are about to 
make, it shall be found that their 
immediate connection with the sub- 
jects of Peace and War is not ap- 
parent, we must refer our justification 
to the preceding remarks, only ob- 
serving here, that we believe the 
entire work is eminently calculated 
directly, or indirectly, to promote the 
reign of the Messiah, and the domi- 
nion of universal peace. The writer 
begins by describing the difference 
between the kingdom of Jesus Christ, 
and the kingdoms of the world. 

" Sec. I. There is no subject con* 
nected with the present condition of 
wan, which is calculated to e&cite in 



his mind such a powerful interest, 
or to animate his exertions in the 
cause of truth and righteousnesss, 
and the general welfare^ with such 
ardour, as the spiritual kingdom of 
which we are about to treat; tiw 
nature and properties of which are 
by no means sufficiently understood. 
— It is called the kingdom of God, 
or of the Messiah, which the latter 
came to establish in the name, and 
with the authority, of his heavenly 
Father. When considered in its pro- 
per and most extensive signification, 
it may be denominated the triumph 
of Christianity over the evil prio- 
ciple ; or what is termed in Sir^- 
ture the kingdom of Satan. When 
Christ says, ' my kingdom is not of 
this world,* he does not mean that ii 
has nothing to do with the affairs of 
the world ; far from it : but that it 
is of a nature very superior to, and 
differing from, all earthly power and 
dignity, ' the kingdoms of the vrotU, 
and the glory of them ; ' and that it 
was not only intended to be a pled^ 
of the happiness which the righteoos 
are to enjoy in the regions of bliss 
hereafter, — but to constitute, more- 
over, such a portion of temporal 
felicity as could never otherwise have 
been expected, in the griat and ma- 
nifold blessings it will undoubtedly 
produce. With the word * kingdom,' 
what more natural than to associate 
ideas of worldly power, riches, and 
aggrandizement? — and these cor- 
rupt elements have, in feet, throug^h 
many successive generations, united 
themselves in close but unhallowed 
alliance, with the pure and spiritual 
religion of the Gospel. ' The kings 
of the earth have stood up, and the 
rulers have taken counsel together/ 
not professedly against the kingdom 
of the Messiah, but for the purposes 
of human policy, to hold their au- 
thority in conjunction with his, or 
rather to make it subservient to their 
'own. Hence the abuses which have 
arisen, and the causes which operate 
to obstruct the progress, and dimi- 
nish the salutary e£fects of a religioa 
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which is eminently calculated to ad- 
yance human happiness to the highest 
' possible degree. Hence, moreover, 
it has been frequently resorted to, in 
order to excite those passions which 
it was intended to control ; to kindle 
the flames of blind zeal, and to con- 
' jare up the demons of fanaticism and 
superstition. Long and bloody wars 
have often been undertaken and per- 
sisted In, to -gratify a wild and in- 
satiable ambition, under the hypo- 
critical garb of a religion which was 
given to subdue wrath, and anger, 
and malice, and to promote the 
'glory of God, peace on earthy and 
good-will to men.* 

''But although the evils which 
have been occasioned hereby are in- 
calculable ; yet when the real nature 
of the Messiah's kingdom comes to 
he rightly underiftood, and the know- 
ledge of God more widely difftised 
and impressed on the minds and 
consciences of men -, and as error 
gradually yields, as it must, to the 
light' and evidence of truth; there 
can be no doubt, but that the misery 
and suffering which have preceded 
. this glorious era will be overbalanced 
b]p4uch a preponderance of transcen- 
oental good, as to render the former 
comparatively as nothing. The coun- 
sels of heaven are, indeed, involved 
in darkness, and are not to be mea- 
sured by man's ignorance : nor are 
ive to call in question the times and 
seasons which infinife Wisdom has 
appointed for the developement of 
its pur])oses: in the mean time; it 
is incumbent upon those who are 
aniious to promote the Redeem- 
er's kingdom, to persevere in the 
straight, undeviating path, and stea- 
dily and strenuously to pursue those 
objects which both reason and reve- 
lation point out as attainable by those 
who are resolved to sacrifice every 
other consideration to the duty im- 
posed upon them — of advancing, by 
all possible means, the interests of 
peace, and truths and righteousness 
Ui the world." 

AUudipg to the growing preva* 



lence of the spirit of Christian love, 
he writes as follows : — 

" Sects and parties, and party- 
spirit, it is to be hoped, are gradually 
giving way to the substitution bf 
principles conducive to the interests 
of humanity, justice, and the public 
good : while the opposition made 
to them can only serve to strengthen 
their growth, to promote their ex- 
tension, and to bring about the long- 
predicted period, when Christianity 
shall triumph in the universal spread 
of its doctrines, which, founded in 
truth, and having God for their au- 
thor, shall cease not to shed around 
their enlightening and purifjiring in- 
fluences, till the ' kingdoms of the 
world become the kingdom of God 
and of his Christ.* « This evange- 
lical spirit (for such it really is) 
which is still increasing, and which 
will eventually effect the overthrow 
of that ' mystery of iniquity' which 
has held the mind of man in slavish 
subjection through so many dges, and 
which began to ' work * soon titer the 
promulgation of the Gospel, to defeat 
its professed design, and to make it 
a curse instead of a blessing, an 
epgine of tyranny instead of the 
harbinger of peace and good- will; — 
this evangeUcal spirit has accom- 
plished one grand object in spite of 
all the opposition it met with, viz. 
the abolition of the Slave-trade : and 
although this preliminary work of 
reformation is incomplete, there is 
every reasoh to believe and expect 
that it will not long continue so. 
It is one of those abominations which 
scarcely an individual of the least 
respectability would not blush to 
countenance 5 and it is to be hoped its 
total extinction, in every civilized and 
Christianized country, will proclaim 
ere long the triumphs of humanity. 
It is of some moment, in the mean 
time, to have pulled down ' one of 
the strongest holds of the powers of 
darkness.* f To rescue men horn 
the chains of slavery, by arguments 
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, drawn from reason and revdation> 
is a real glory to the Christian oau9e. 

. Here j^ no violence, no physical 
force ; the whole has been effected^ 
as all other moral disorders may, 
and will be^ by one power, the simple 
principle of the * love of God and of 
our neighbour.^ " 

Sections ii. iii. and part of iv. are so 

. directly levelled at the horrible prac- 

. tice of War, and so perfectly in unison 
with the design of the Herald of Peace, 
that we feel no apology necessary 
for their insertion at lengthy without 
note or comment, believing that the 
perusal of them will be highly ac- 
ceptable to our readers. 

*' Sec. II. But the greatest obstacle 
of allj and which is most adverse to 
the kingdom of God and of his 
Christ, is the custom of what is 
called civilized war; or in other 
words> murder reduced to a science. 
Among barbarians and savages, wars 
there must and will be, just as 
among the brute beasts that have 
no understanding : — 

Brate preys on brute, 
The lion and the tiger ia their baoDtv 
War on the other animals, when nrg'd 
By appetite or passion ; else they dwell 
In peacefnl neighbourhood : but savage man 
Ah ! far more savage than the beasts of prey, 
Though boasting of his reason, urges. on 
The bloody conflict, when nor appetite 
^' or passion sway him. 

" This inhuman practice, which 
outrages reason and common sense, 
which tramples upon every principle, 
and every virtuous fbeling of the 
heart, and owes its continuance to 
blind custom and the depraved pro- 
pensities of our nature, has, by habit . 
and the factitious trappings and 
.glitter which accompany it, become 
respectable in the eyes of the commu- 
nity : but the evil itself is not the less 
on that account, but the greater, and 
more dangerous ; and wars, let it be 
remembered, must always be ^ fra-- 
ternasacies;* they must be trother*s 
hlood; besides, they have a direct 
tendency to render those who are 
actors in them cruel, hard-hearted, 
and unfeeling 5 for it is evident, that. 



the very circomstance of being fanu- 
liarized with scenes of rapine, mafl- 
sacre, and violence, must, without « 
man's consent, and perhaps, even 
without his consciousness, have this 
effect* [n vain a voice is heard, 
' Why do ye this wrong one to an- 
other? Know ye not that ye are 
brethren .? * * No such wrong is per- 
ceived 3 no such relationship is ac- 
knowledged. Alas ! wliat an nceldema, 
what a field of blood, pf misery and 
desolation, has not war made of this 
fair creation of God ! What widows 
and orphans innumerable has it left 
to mourn out their days in sorrow 
and bitterness of heaii! And what 
a moral pestilence has followed, 
wherever ' havoc has let slip the 
dogs of war I * All war therefore is 
to be deprecated; war in general 5 
even that which is in a just cause : 
how much more, then, all ambitious 
praedatory, liber ticide wars! — ^wars 
entered roto, and carried on, not oi^y 
in violation of the divine oonxoaa^ds 
as contained in the written oracVss 
of truth, but also against the natui^ 
and inalienable rights of mankind ^ 
and which are, in £ict, the very 
engines made use of to uphold the 
kingdom of darkness; by perpetji- 
ating as much as possible, thpL reign 
of vice and error. Is it not then in- 
cumbent upon the disciples and fol- 
lowers of Him, at whose birth Peace 
was proclaimed on earth, and who 
is himself emphatically styled^ the 

* Prince of Peace,* to exert them- 
selves to the utmost, to deliver the 
world from this dreadful and de- 
solating scourge ! — What was tiie 
language of the Bap^s^^/the f9re- 
runner of the Messiah, who vias 
appointed to prepare the way before 
him, and of whom Christ himself 
said, * of those born of women there 
was not a greater prophet than he : * f 
what was his answer 10 the soldiers 
when they demanded of him, saying, 

* And what shall we do ? * and he 
said unto them^ ' Do violence to no 

■■ ■ ' ■ . ■ . , , , a, 

*Actsvii. 26. fX^ukevrul^. 
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gnn ; ' which may be considered as 
avirtaal prohibition against the pro- 
fession of arms ; at least, it must be 
acknowledged to be absolutely such 
with respect to every kind of abuse 
of military power. What was the con- 
duct of our Saviour himself, and 
Imw did he express himself, when* 
tvo of his disciples asked him if he 
would not gire them a commission 
to / command fiire to come down from 
hemen, to 'consume the Samaritans ? * 
—'He turned and rebuked them,* 
aod said, ' Ye know not what man- 
ner of spirit ye are of : for the Son 
of man is not come to destroy men's 
lives, but to save them : ' * so that 
one great obj^t oi his mission, was 
to save the lives of men. How different 
this from the example of those who 
seem to set little or no value upon 
hvman life, connected as it is with 
interests beyond the grave, and which 
reach through eternity itself ! Who 
theti can plead a right to cut the 
thread of human life, without such 
an authority stamped upon the deed, 
as heavenly justice would warrant? 
Can any one believe that the profes- 
sed advocates of war, those who are 
ready on every occasion where self- 
interest, or hatred, or revenge, or 
pasaon hurry them, to crimson their 
hands in the blood of their fellow- 
men; can it be believed that such 
persons are influenced in their con- 
duct by that assurance which Scrip- 
tore gives us of a judgment to come, 
and that God will take vengeance on 
the workers of iniquity ? If masn was 



creatures sacrificed in war, periiaps 
for the gratification of a single indi- 
vidual ', and that individual notorious 
for notliing more than his pride, his 
ambition, or his sensuality } — >As long 
as this sanguinary custom exists, 
consecrated as it is by long usage, and 
considered as the chief bulwark of 
States, it would be in vain to expect 
those beneficial effects which would 
otherwise be derived from the diffu- 
sion of Christian knowledge: no; 
light and darkness may as soon unite 
as these can be united : God and 
Belial may as soon have the same 
interests, as a passion for war and the 
love of human kind. J'ustly may it 
be asked, * Whence come wars and 
fightings among you; come they 
not hence, even from your lusts 
which war in your members ?'t 

*";The mind of every good man must 
revolt at the recital of all the hor- 
rors and miseries, and heart-appaling 
scenes of distress occasioned by con- 
tending armies, led on in the pursuit 
of conquest and military distinction, 
and but too often without due consi- 
demtioii of the motives which induce 
them to draw the sword; as if it 
w^ a trifling matter to scatter 
slaughter and desolation among the 
inhabitants of populous towns and 
peaceable villages, regardless of the 
cries and «hrieks of defenceless wo- 
men and innocent children ! Such 
scenes are almost too horrible to 
draw but in detail; or even indeed 
for the imagination to dwell upon : 
they degrade the species, and make 



^rn in the image and similitude of us almost ashamed that we are men. 



his Maker, endued with reason, and 
an heir of immortality; if such be 
his worth and high destination, ought 
^ not to reverence him, and to re- 
gard him as a being too highly 
faitoured, and too highly endowed. 



It must, nevertheless, be owned, that 
no effectual restraint can be put upon 
enormities of this land, with which 
the public mind has been so long fa- 
miliarized, but by stripping the pa- 
geant of its false colours and shewing 



fw it to be lawful to deprive him of * it in all its native deformity, till the 
^tence, unless upon such grounds spell be broken, and the illusion has 
^ admit not of the slightest shadow no longer power to deceive. In this 
of a doabt ? What shall we say, then, great task every true philanthropist 
^th regard to the myriads of human should lintte, and employ all the 
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powers of argument and eloquence 
he is master of, in assisting to abo- 
lish a custom which is a . disgrace to 
the Christian name. And surely ne- 
ver was appeal made to the head or 
heart of man, which had stronger 
claims to his attention than this, which 
involves in it thefate of so many mil- 
lions of the human race. What a 
blessing will it be, not only to the 
present, but every succeeding gene- 
ration, to have effected this great deli- 
verance, by shewing the difference 
between true and false glory ; ' the 
honour that cometh from man, and 
that which cometh from God alone.* * 
" Sec. III. That philanthropy alone 
is of the genuine kind, which, not 
confining itself to our fomilies and 
friends, extends, in will at least, if 
not in deed, to strangers and foreign- 
ers, nay to all on whom the universal 
Father causes his sun to shine, and 
his rain to descend. The whole race 
of mankind may be said to be united 
together by the ties of relationship, 
as descendants from the same origi- 
nal Parent; — and we ought not to 
think the sin the less, to injure or 
destroy a fellow-creature, because we 
have never seen him, or because lie 
lives in a distant country, or speaks 
a language different from our own. 
The natural instinctive affections it 
is not in our power to divest our- 
selves of: * they are cords of love 
and bands of a man,' which cannot 
be easily broken nor separated : but 
those of our brethren whom we have 
never seen nor known, and with whom 
we have never been in habits of social 
intercourse : to love them as we ought 
to do ; to love them as ourselves ; this 
is the difficulty : yet we have the di- 
vine command for it } and he who does 
not fulfil it^ dishonours God^ and sets 
at nought one of the first and great 
commandments. What is it but the 
contempt of this duty, which has 
caused so many wars to take place 
in the world ? Should we be willing 
that foreign mercenaries, at the in- 

• John V. 44. 



stigation of despots more teerciless 
than themselves, should come to 
plunder us of our lives or property ; 
or that such should be the unhappy 
fate of our fathers or mothers, or 
sisters, or brothers, or of our own 
wives and children ? No ! the very 
thought fiUs the mind with horror! 
But are not the friends and relatives 
of others as dear to them as our own 
can be to us? Yet bow many are 
there .who call themselves the dis- 
ciples of Christ, who train their sons 
to the military profession, with the 
hope that they will one day distin- 
guish themselves in the art which 
makes children fatherless, and wives 
widows! And this is c^led victory, 
and glory ! And they can sit down 
quietly and enjoy these trtumpfa, 
though the cost are human sacrifices, 
and ' garments roUed in blood ! ' But 
let us bring the case of the su£E<erers 
home to ourselves; let us imagine 
we are present to the tears that are 
shed, the sighs and groans that are 
uttered ; and the heart-rending an- 
guish which pervades the bosom of 
affectionate parents, and near rela- 
tives, when they behold those who 
are as dear to them as their own 
souls, torn from their embraces, and 
tlie victims of furious conquerors and 
invaders of their country. Surely 
these are pictures which cannot be 
looked upon without exciting both 
our pity and indignation. Is it then 
for Christians to engage in these ne- 
farious acts > Is it for them whose 
religion teaches them to ' do good to 
all men j ' f to be ' tender-hearted ' J 
and ' kindly-affectioned one to ano- 
ther ? • §— Is it for them to take a part 
in, or to countenance, such enormi- 
ties ?— Must not the thought strike 
them, ' How can I do this great 
wickedness, and sin against God? 
—How can I wilfully violate the 
command which expressly dedares, 
' Thou Shalt do no murder T And 
is not war murder ? Wh&t ever veil 

t Gal. vi. 10. t Ephcs. iv. 32. 
, % Rom. xii. 10. 
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may be thrown over it ; , or what ever 
artificial colouriag may be employed 
to conceal its deformity? — Let us 
consider, further, the value of immor- 
tal souls-, and then ask. Are lives 
worth only a soldier's pay, that we 
can afford to squander them with 
such reckless and indiscriminate pro- 
fusion ? Is there an individual that is 
slain in battle, however poor, or 
mean, or friendless, for whom Christ 
has not died and shed his blood on 
the cross? Is there one among the 
highest and greatest of those who are 
at the head of armies to whom this 
reasoning would not apply, ' What 
shall it profit a man, if he gain the 
whole world and lose his own soul 5 
or what shall a man give in exchange 
for his soul ? * * — Ask you, then, how 
these disorders are to be remedied, 
and put a stop to ? We answer, by 
inculcating the positive law of Christ, 
which is the law of love and charity 
and good-will to men. Were the 
spirit of the gospel rightly under- 
stood, would there be wars among 
those, who found their hope of sal- 
vation in their belief of it, and their 
obedience to it? — ^If any of them 
should not be convinced of this, let 
' them open their Bibles and learn, if 
they would be true to themselves, 
what the morality of Christianity is : 
let them examine Scripture, and dis- 
cover, from the lessons of our Sa- 
viour, or the writings of his apostles, 
the expediency or lawfulness of war. 
Can the war- spirit be traced in those 
passages which recommend ' bro- 
therly love,'t * patience/ and for- 
giveness of injuries ; or in those 
which command us to be ' pitiful 
and' courteous/ to ' seek peace and 
to ensue it 5 ' not to ' return evil for 
evil, but, contrariwise, blessing; * not 
to suffer ourselves to be ' overcome 
of evil, but to overcome evil with 
good.* — If this is the religion of 
Christ, and the gospel be true, it is 
impossible that war can be lawful. 
*' No, my dear reader, very diffe- 

* Matt. xvi. 26. t Heb. xiii. 1. 
VOL. III. 



rent indeed ; nay, the very reverse of 
this system of hostility and blood, is 
the pure religion of the gospel, which 
breathes, in every page of it, the 
spirit of universal charity, and which 
lays down charity as the foundation 
of all our duties both to God and 
man. Thus the religion of Christ 
lies within the reach of every one 
who has a desire to practise it ;— to 
all others it must remain a dead letter : 
it can have no saving efficacy except 
with those who are willing to live by 
it, and to he judged by it : — it is the 
simplest of ail institutes j but at the 
same time, the noblest, the most 
magnificent, the most comprehen- 
sive, and universal, that can be con- 
ceived; and the application of its 
doctrines are so powerful that there 
is no moral evil which they will not 
be found to correct; nor a single 
misery or suffering which it is not in 
their power to alleviate : they are, 
moreover, alike intended both for 
public and private use ; for the sal- 
vation of the individual; the peace 
and happiness of society ; and the 
prosperity of the world at larg^, 

" Sec IV. — ^The blind attachment 
of mankind to maxims of worldly 
policy, which stand in direct opposi- 
tion to their best and most essential 
interests, if traced to its source, will 
be found to originate in ignorance ;-— . 
ignorance of their duty to Grod, to 
others, and to themselves : but not- 
withstanding this is the case, we are 
confident it cannot always continue 
so. The night of mental darkness is 
already far spent, and the day is at 
hand when War, with all its hideous 
train of evils, will be driven for ever 
from the abodes of social man. Va- 
lence, injustice, and oppression, have 
long enough been permitted to lay 
waste the earth, and to make it the 
theatre of crimes : but there can be 
little doubt that a different scene of 
things is about to commence, and 
a new era of happiness to dawn upon 
the world. The voice of reason has 
been hitherto drowned amidst the 
din of arms : and the mutual hosti-^ 
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lity which has subdisted among na- 
tions, has left theoQ, hitherto, little 
leisure 9g^d less inclination to culti- 
vate those mild and pacific virtues 
which Christianity enjoins> and which 
are man s truest ornament and high- 
est praise. Happily, homever, the 
increased circulation of the Scrip- 
tures, which both contain the will of 
God and instruct us in doing it, has 
excitj^d a more general attention to 
the contents of the sacred volume ^ 
and has thus prepared the way, and 
disposed the reflecting part of the 
commuiuty, to inquire into the na- 
ture and tendency of practices at di- 
rect variance with the positive pre- 
cepts of the gospel } and which, 
though sanctioned by long usage, 
can now be considered in no other 
light than as the efifects of popular 
delusion. When tyranny is no lon- 

fer supported by physical force, man- 
ind will be free. It is manifestly 
the interest of nations, as well as of 
families and individuals, to cultivate 
peace and good-will towards each 
other, by which alone their mutual 
prosperity and happiness can be pro- 
moted 'j and it must be» therefore, 
their unanimous wish to live under 
wise laws and a just government, 
otherwise they could have no regard 
for their life, or liberty, or property, 
or whatever else is dear to them. 
Hence they would be more inclined 
to listen to the voice of their reason, 
than to their passions, were it not 
that they have been so long habitu- 
ated to have recourse to force of 
arms, as the supposed shortest and 
most effectual method of deciding 
differences : but this is to smother 
tlK flame, and not to extinguisli it, 
which is apt to break out anew with 
greater violence than ever 3 and thus 
it is that wars are perpetuated, and 
national animosities transmitted from 
one generation to another. 

" Much towards the remedying of 
evils so deeply rooted, and so widely 
spread, may be expected from the 
labours of the Society for the promo- 
Hon of permanent and universal Peace, 



and from the other auxiliary socie- 
ties which have been formed, and 
are now forming, for the same laud* 
able purpose. We haQ these as 
happy presages of the approaching 
fulfilment o? the petition in the 
prayer our Saviour taughc his disci* 
pies — 'thy kingdom come!* and 
which we incessantly offer up, with 
unfeigned lips, to the great Father 
of the spirits of all flesh : we praise 
him for the manifestations of his 
mercy as revealed in the gospel, in 
which he has caused us to hope, and 
we exult in the prospect of the pe- 
riod when ' nation shall not lift up 
sword against nation, and when they 
shall beat their swords into plow- 
shares, and their spears into pnining- 
hooks.' * 

Proeetd, ye prophecies of elder time, 
Roll on, ye years, when peace shall dwell on earth, 
And Ood with man ; then shall the light of lore 
Dwell in each heart, and truth and righteonsoen 
Shower down their blessidgs on redeemed mas- 
kind. 

'' Alas ! what « contrast to this 
has been the <*ondition of mankind 
hitherto ! What black and enormous 
crimes have been committed 1 What 
wars, and murders, and rapine! 
What violation of treaties among 
christian States ! What a total dere- 
liction of christian principle has been 
exhibited in christian lands and un- 
der christian governments! — It is 
now high time that nations should 
repent of the evils which they have 
been accustomed to inflict on each 
other 3 that they should repent of 
their pride,— their injustice,— and 

ambition 5 . convinced, as they wxisi 
be, from wofiil experience, that as 
* righteousness exalteth a nation, so 
sin is the reproach (and ruin) of any 
people.* + It is time, likewise, tlMit 
men of every class and situation in 
society should immediately deter- 
mine on such necessary reformation 
and anMMidment as may arrest the 
progress of vice and immorality^ 
and in the spirit of love and charityi 

* Isaiah ii. 4. f Prev. xir. 34. 
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aod Christian fellowship, unite with would undoubtedly preserve love and 
the virtuous and good of every sect harmony among his disciples, 
and denomination, and country* to The jarring passions and malignant 
hasten the kingdom of peace and feelings of mankind, since the world 
righteousness upon earth. Words began, have had so preponderating 
alone wiU not do this : the world has an activity, that history is little 
been long enough amused by^peeehes more than that of their mutuq| 
and professions. Christianity has too slaughter and destruction -, and how 
often been, and still is, for the most painful is the reflection, that in the 
part, scarce little more than a name $ very countries where the Christian 
and fiuch it will continue to be, as revelation is embraced, (which was 
long as the practical, self-denying ushered in as announcing * Peace on 
duties it enjoins, are overlooked, or earth, and good-will to men *) the 
but little attended to. Indeed it is demon of war has been as actively 
no uncommon thing to see those who occupied as among the Heathei^ 
call themsdves the disciples of Christ, who have never yet heard the name 
not ashamed to stoop to base and of our Saviour-— Nay, may it not be 
uqjustifiable practices, for the sake ^d, that war has been the trade 
of worldly interest ; thus affording of their governments, under the pa- 
undeniable proof, that whatever the tronage of whom, this destructive 
Ikith of others may be, they have ^rt has attained a point of perfection 
none themselves in the religion they which almost constitutes it a science } 
profess. Others, again, scruple not Seeing that War has ever been so 
to be the oppressors of th«tir brethren, prevalent, and apparently so inevi- 
caring only for themselves, and ba- table an evil, however its existence 
nishing from their hearts all sympathy may have been deprecated by the 
and regard for the sufferingsof others! thinking part of mankind, its cala- 
Alas ! what a felling off is here fram mities have been endured, and ac^- 
our Christian profession ! What pre- quiesced in, like those attendant on 
sumption and mockery of God is some of the awful convulsions in the 
this I How opposed is it to the in«- natural world, over which mortals 
terests of the kingdom which the have no control. 
Redeemer came to establish, and The policy of drawing the sword 
the righteousnesa of which he was for the purpose of settling the dis- 
the pattern ! " putes of nations has long been called 

in question. The more powerful party 

'^ (which, generaUyspeaking, is the ag- 

Argnmenii for Peace. gressor) bears away the palm of vie- 

m .u t?j-* ' tory, imposing upon the weaker humi- 

To the Editor. YixlWd^ and degrading terms of sub- 

YouR useful periodical work has mission, in addition to prior injustice 

been ever since its commencement and oppression : thus, although the 

the medium, through which many contest be decided for the present, the 

excellent communications on the seed of future wars is sown ; for tha 

subject of War have met the public reconciliation is only apparent, heart - 

eye $ and it would be gratifying to burning envy and revengeful feelings 

me if you should think the following being excited on the one part, and 

arg^unents as adding to or confirming jealous watchfulness and distrust on 

the many powerful ones tending to the other. How much more wise, 

prove the utter inconsistency of na- rational, and Christian like, would it 

tions engaging in warfare, who profess be, when differences occur, to refer 

to believe in the Gospel of our Lord the matter at issue to be arbitrated 

and Saviour, the precepts of which, by honourable and impartial com- 

if allowed to regulate our conduct, missioners, possessing the confidence 
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of the parties conceraed. Something number, may be guoted, evincing 
like this is resorted to for the pur- the manifest incongruity of the dis- 
pose of negociating peace after a ciples of the Prince of Peace fol- 
long continued warfare, during lowing the profession of Arms, who 
which torrents of blood have flowed, when on earth told his followers that 
and miUions of treasure have been his kingdom was not of this Avorldy 
expended ! Why then not adopt in as a reason why his servants did not 
the first place, and before the sword fight and deliver him from the Jews. 
is drawn, this reasonable mean of But I shall content myself with con- 
reconciliation, and thus avert all the sidering one text only, which points 
horrors and numberless evils insepa- out the source of war. and if it thence 
rable from war } Such peace'makers plainly appear to be sinful in its 
would be blessed indeed, and truly origin, then it as clearly follows that 
entitled to the appeUation of the chil- the Christian religion is too pure and 
dren of God. Matt. v. 9. spiritual in principle to tolerate its 

The difficulty of obliterating im- practice. The first verse of the 4th 

pressions received in early life, and chapter of the general epistle of 

of eradicating opinions which have James runs thus : ^ From whence 

long held possession of the mind, and come wars and fightings among you ? 

the soundness of which have not come they not hence, even of your 

been suspected, is acknowledged to lusts,* &c. &c. Since then it appears 

be great ; and when we reflect on the by this inspired author, that this 

prevailing opinions of the world in dreadful scourge is derived fmm that 

general, on the subject of war, and impure fountain, whence flows all 

on the tendency which education has that defiles a man, it must of neces- 

to inspire an admiration of martial sity be sinful in itself, and conse- 

exploits and of deeds of heroism, quently offensive in the sight of 

we cannot be surprised that the God. Thus^ it appears manifest, that 

youthful imagination should be daz- war, in common with all other moral 

2led by the splendour of representa- evils, results from a polluted and 

tion, leaving little room for the ex- unconverted state of the heart, which 

ercise of reason and reflection, on a must sustain a change, and become 

subject which of all others calls for renewed, before we can entertain rca- 

the most serious consideration, inas- sonable hopes that so prolific a source 

much as it is one involving the best of mit-ery to man can' be abolish- 

interests of mankind. ed. — Let us, then, who are actively 

If we were to take up the sacred engaged in promoting the cause of 
Volume, which as Christians we ac- universal peace, be upon the watch, 
knowledge to contain the precepts of and evince our sincerity and con- 
cur Divine Master, whom we profess sistency, by maintaining a strict 
to serve and to obey, and candidly guard over our feelings, lest our evil 
examine the peaceable system of passions betray us. Thus, conformably 
Ethics which it unfolds, should we to the precepts of religion, let us so 
not be induced soberly to ponder and regulate our behaviour on all occa- 
to consider whether we may not have sions, whether in public or in pri- 
been taking fqr granted the legality vate, abroad in the world, or at 
and innocency of practices which the home within our own domestic cir- 
Scriptures of Truth, if allowed their cle, as to prove to all with whom we 
due influence, so far from sanctioning, have intercourse, how highly we 
would most assuredly be found to estimate the value of the peaceable 
condemn ? principles we profess. N, 

Passages out of Holy writ, out of Worcester, 17th Aug. 1821. 
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. " And* hey shall beat their swords into plough- 
shares, and their spears iato proning-hooks ; na- 
tion shall not lift up sword against nation, neither 
shall they learn war any more." 



ce 



It is impossible for any one, who 
believes in revelation, to read the 
promise of which these words are 
part, without devout pleasure and 
joy. Scarcely can he avoid being 
anxiously, piously, solicitous to know 
when the delightful and harmonious 
period, here predicted, is likely to 
take place. On the one hand, how 
painful and distressing to the heart 
of a Christian is it, to contemplate 
those scenes of carnage and woe, 
which disfigure the creation of God ! 
On the other, how consoling, how 
soothing, to be assured, by God's 
holy and inspired prophet, that a 
brighter and happier state of the world 
may be expectied ! 

Yes, O thou illustrious Prince of 
Peace! when the kingdoms of the 
world will not only profess, but 
practise, thy religion; nations, as 
well as individuals, will afford all the 
assistance, and do all the good to 
each other, which they can. 

But who are to be the instruments 
of accomplishing the beneficent pur- 
poses of Divine Providence? What 
are the means by which we may 
hope to see the nearer approach of 
those days, when a virtuous emulation 
in the arts of love and peace shall 
animate the nations of the earth ? 
when the dreadful instruments of 
destruction shall be exchanged for 
the useful implements of husbandry ? 
The pacific principles of Christianity 
must become constituent and predo- 
minant principles in all Christian 
states and empires. The pursuit and 
desire of extended dominion, national 
aggrandizement, which are at va- 
riance tVith these, must be totally 
and for ever abandoned. 

Christian rulers and statesmen must 
consider themselves as much bound 



in the council-chamber or the se- 
nate-house, to check the origin and 
to stop the progress of national hos- 
tility, as they do in their private 
capacity to ' live peaceably, as much 
as in them lieth' with their neigh- 
bours. Hasten, we beseech tliee, 
O God of love, and Author of pejtce,. 
the glorious time, when the nations 
of the earth, which now appear to 
be thirsting for blood, shall no longer 
lift up their swords against one an- 
other, and when they shall learn, and 
delight in, war no more ! Amen.'* 

Red and While Warriors compared. 
[From tbe Friend of Peace, No. 3. Vol. ii.] 
To the Author. 

It being thy desire to have some 
of the particulars of the treatment 
of the Indians and American army 
towards the people called Shakers, 
on the Wabash, I will state some of 
the circumstances, as related to me 
by those who had a knowledge of 
the facts. 

At the time of Gen. Harrison's ex- 
pedition, the white people dwelling 
near the Shakers all gathered into 
forts, while the Shakers kept peace- 
ably about their business, as usual. 
Some of the white people were so 
offended at the Shakers for not ga- 
thering into forts as they did, that 
they swore if the Indians did not kill 
the Shakers, they would. 

It was well known that while the 
Indians were killing the Whites all 
round the Shakers, and burning their 
houses across the creek, in sight of • 
the Shaker Settlement, they did not 
molest the Shakers in the least.* This 
excited an inquiry by the officers of 
the American army to an Indian Chief 
whom they had taken, why they did 
not meddle with the Shakers, while 
they were murdering and burning 
all around them ? His reply was_, — 
" We warriors meddle with a peace- 
able people I — That peopje, we know, 
will not fight. — It would be a 
disgrace to our nation to hurt such 
a people.". 
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And their practice fully agreed with 
their principle during the whole war* 
Though their tracks were often seen 
round the Shakers' houses^ they never 
offered to hurt their persons or pro-i 
perty, in the least. 

Very different was the conduct of 
the American army — ^although they 
did not go so far as some of them 
had sworn they would — namely, to 
kill the Shakers^ — yet their conduct 
was such (although they were treated 
with the utmost kindness by the 
Shakers, as the officers publicly ac- 
knowledged,) as to make it necessary 
for the whole society to remove to 
Kentucky and Ohio, as stated in the 
•' Declaration.'* 

It ought, however, in justice to 
be mentioned here, that the personal 
conduct of Gen. Harrison, and his 
officers genially, was not such to- 
wards the Shakers as that of the 
private soldiers. But the licentious 
nature of those who generally com- 
pose an army, when not restrained 
by the strictest discipline, will gene- 
rally discover itself by such conduct 
as is abhorrent to every Christian 
feeling. 

Probably you have seen the Peti- 
tion of tne inhabitants of Illinois 
Territory, praying Congress remu* 
neration for their losses during that 
campaign. I have not seen the Pe« 
tition, but have been told, it is there 
stated, that the destruction of their 
property by the American army, dur- 
ing that campaign, was greater than 
all that was destroyed by the Indians, 
during the war. 

How shocking the destruction of 
temporal things which is made by 
an army ! — ^But when we consider the 
sacrifice of lives, — and most of all, 
the horrid destruction of morals, in 
this worst of all schools of vice, — 
how can it be that any one who pos- 
sesses any philanthropic or Christian 
feelings, can be so blinded by the 
^od of this world, as to advocate or 
justify the practice of war ? 

I have often thnught it sU'ange, 
that any one wiio reads the New 



Testament, and makes any pretence 
of obeying the precepts, and follow- 
ing the example of Jesus Christ, can 
be so blind as not to see its entire 
repugnance to the spirit of Chris* 
tianity, and the example of id 
Founder. But the time will cer- 
tainly come, when men will either 
renounce any pretence to Christiaaity^ 
or renounce the practice of war, as 
being utterly inconsi^ent and contra- 
dictory one to-the other. 

We have in the above relation, 
a fair opportunity of observing the 
different effects of the spirit of war, 
and the spirit of peace, upon the 
morals, the conduct, and the pro- 
tection of those who are exercised 
by them. On the one hand, the 
defenceless people protected by their 
innocence and peaceable conduct from 
being hurt by the ferocious savages^ 
in the midst of war, while their spirits 
were exasperated to the highest pitch. 
On the other hand, an army, while 
professedly proteeting the couDtry, 
doing more damage to their own 
countrymen than an enemy them- 
selves. We see in this instance^ tfl tk 
instance of the Quakers being protecUd 
nearly 70 years in the first Settlement 
of Pennsyivania, and many other in- 
stances thai might be brought, hfm 
much more protection there is in tht 
simple effects of the spirit of peace^ 
than in the expense and parade <tf 
armies. ALovbr of Peace. 



In No. 4. of this work, some notice 
was given of a '' Declaration of the 
people called Shakers" — in which 
they stated the treatment that a large 
society of them bad received in In- 
diana from the army under General 
Harrison. In remarking on these 
abuses, we asked the following ques* 
tion — " Would the savages in that 
region have treated the peaceful 
Shakers in such a manner, knowing 
their principles } " This question, be- 
ing noticed by some of the Sbiikers> 
led to the forgoing statement. Of 
the truth of the statement, we 
entertain no doubt} and we bi^^ 
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reason to believe that some disagree- 
able circumstances were suppressed^ 
to avoid giving o£fence. 

It is gratifying to find that " the 
personal couduct of General Harri- 
son, and his officers generally, was 
not such towards the takers as that 
of the private 'soldiers/' Is it not, 
however, a reproach to the nation, 
that our soldiers should be ao much 
more savage than the Indians } But 
what better can be expected of men 
who are trained up to barbarity and 
bloodshed ? When compared with our 
soldiers, how magnanimous does the 
Indian Chief appear, in assigning his 
reasons for not injuring the Shakers ! 
'* We warriors meddle with a peace- 
able people ! That people, we know, 
will not fight. It would be a dis- 
grace to our nation to hurt such a 
people.*' Can there possibly be any 
need of making war on a nation 
which is governed by such a Chief, 
or by such noble sentiments ? What 
will an enlightened posterity say of 
our bloody wars with such a people } 
Where shall we look for a white 
Chief that has been employed in a 
war with the Indians, who will be 
regarded by posterity as worthy to 
be ranked with the magnanimous red 
Chief, whose sentiments have now 
been recorded 9 Such a man will not 
be found among any of our Chiefs 
who have been instigators of war 
against the feeble and nearly exter- 
minated tribes^ nor among those 
who can boast of having hanged 
defenceless and unarmed captives. 

Christian and Soldisb 
incompatible Terms. 
Whatever may be the just rights 
of self-defence, whatever of universal 
arming and organization may be 
allowed by the Gospel to an invaded 
nation, it is astonishing to me that 
anyone can read the New Testament, 
and think its believers sanctioned in 
making the use of arms a profession, 
in giving up their consciences to a 
superior, and being accessary to the- 
destruction of human life, without 
the fullest conviction of its strict 



justice and absolute necessity in every 
particttku* case. Such a shedding of 
blood as has just occurred, (and 
though the instance is at hand and 
impressive, hundreds to which the 
same reasonings apply must occur 
in a soldier's life,) though it may, 
for aught I know, be legal -, though 
it may, for aught I know, be duty 
in the military sense ; though it may, 
for aught that I shall argue here, 
be politically praiseworthy ; is what, 
I think, no Christian can lay his hand 
on his heart and say he would do — or 
that he would not rather be the wretch- 
edestslave on the face of the earth than 
have the moral responsibility of such 
deeds. He dares not, he cannot think, 
that any authority, any professional 
regulation, any legal protection, will 
be an availing plea, a recognized 
licence for destroying a fellow-crea- 
ture, at the bar of God. For 300 
years. Christian and Soldier were 
universally held incompatible terms. 
What has united them } Certainly 
not a clearer understandings of the 
spirit of the Gospel. 

Auspicious Occurrences, 

I. By a late act of Congress the 
Slave-trade has been pronounced 
piracy. 

II. " An tfct was passed by the 
Legislature of New York, at the 
close of the late Session, exempting 
all person? having religious scruples 
against bearing arms, from the per- 
formance of military duty in time 
of peace, without requiring from 
such persons the payment of any 
fine or commutation whatever in« 
lieu of such service." — The Reformer, 
June 1891. 

[We sincerely regret that Massa- 
chusetts, the boasted cradle of civil 
and religious liberty, is so lar behind 
her sister state in this important 
affair •; and that peaceable men, by 
her laws, are still exposed to fines 
or imprisonments, for conscientiously 
declining to learn the art of killing 
their brethren ! Can there be greater 
folly than that of punishing men for 
pacific principles and dispositions ?] 
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ODE TO WAR. 

Dread offspring of Tartarian birth. 
Whose nodding crest is stain* d with gore. 
Whom to some giant son of earth. 

Strife, in strong pangs of child-bed, bore ; ' 

O War ! fierce monster, homicide, • 

Who marchest on with hideous stride. 
Shaking thy spear, distilling bipod, — 
Bellona thee, in angry mood. 
Taught proud Ambition's spoils to win. 
Amidst the loud, conflicting din 
Of arms, where Discord's gorgon -featured form 
High shakes her flaming torch amidst the martial storm. 

iStern god ! wolf-hearted and accurs'd, 
Foster'd by pow'r, by rapine nurs*d. 
Oppression, ever in thy train. 
For hapless man prepares her chain : 
A thousand vultu re-forms beside 
Stalk on before thee ; bloated Pride, 
Thick -eyed Revenge, his soul on fire ; 
And Slaughter, breathing threat*nings dire ; 
Tumult, and Rage, and Fury fell 5 
And Cruelty, the imp of hell. 
Her heart of adamant ! and arm*d her hand 
With iron hook% and cordS; and desolation's brand. 

There, where the battle loudest roars. 
Where wide th' impurpVd deluge pours. 
And ghastly Death — ^his thousands slain — 
Whirls his swift chariot o'er the plain. 
Rapt in wild horror's frantic fit. 
Midst the dire scene thou lov'st to sit. 
To catch some wretch's parting sigh. 
To mark the dimly-glazing eye, 
The face into contortions thrown, 
Convuls'd ; the deep, deep-lengthening groan. 
The freijuent sob, the agonizing smart. 
And nature's dread release, the pang that rends the heart. 

Avaunt, from Albion's isle ! nor there 
Thy arms and madd'ning car prepare. 
Nor bid thy crimson banners 11} , 
Terrific, through the troubled sky ; 
But stay thee m thy wild career ; 
Lay by thy glitt'ring shield and spear. 
Thy polish*d casque, and nodding crest. 
And let thy sable steeds have rest : 
At length the work of slaughter close. 
And give to Europe's §ons repose. 
Bid the hoarse clangors of the trumpet cease. 
And smooth thy wrinkled front to meet the smiles of Peace. 



THE 
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A PREVALENT AND BRUTAL CUSTOM REPROBATED. 



OUR pages have been often de- 
voted to the consideration of 
the barbarous and absurd practice^ of 
settlingprivatedisputes.by thepoint of 
the sword, or the contents of a brace 
of pistols 5 and we think the argu- 
ments which have been adduced ex- 
pose, completely, the folly, the in- 
adequacy, and the iniquity of such 
modes for adjusting differences. But 
tbere is another practice, esteemed 
of a plebeian nature, very prevalent 
in England, which is more brutal in 
itself, and far more demoralizing in 
its influence on society. Duelling is 
conducted with the exterior of ci- 
vility, and with the greatest secrecy -, 
nor are there more than two or three 
persons present, to witness the exe- 
cutioD of its murderous purpose. — 
But that, to which we now allude, 
is carried on with a studied and 
savage brutality, that would disgrace 
the monsters of the forest, and its 
bloody and barbarous display is at- 
tended by hundreds and thousands 
of spectators, who cannot but be- 
come increasingly depraved and in- 
human by such exhibitions. Another 

VOL. III. 



mischievous attendant upon this latter 
practice, and which we believe gives 
to the minds of many its peculiar 
zest, is, that the uncertainty as to its 
issue, and the excitement of feeling 
which is produced during its pro- 
gress, furnishes a fruitful source for 
the spirit of gambling to exercise 
itself. 

If such be thek nature, and such ^ 
the consequences of the Pugilbtic i 
science, for such it is become, is it ^ 
not incredible, that a country and 
a government, calling themselves 
Christian, should permit its conti- 
nuance? Is it not incredible, that 
the archbishops, bishops, and cler- 
gymen of the established church, 
and all other ministers of Jesus 
Christ, who profess to be engaged 
in the great and glorious work of 
evangelizing mankind, do not rise in 
one powerful body, and solicit the 
suppression of practices, which were 
disgraceful to the morals of even 
Grecian and Roman idolaters! To 
see human beings, the workmanship 
of God, animated by dispositions 
which properly attach to infernal 

SIT 
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beings^ tonnenting and destroying Open as our eyes are to the hor- 
each other^ is a distressing sight : rible nature^ and extennve^ deterio- 
yet however much we may grieve rating consequences of the art of 
over such a display of the depravity Boxing, we cannot but feel surprised 
of human nature, we should have that tracts have not been written 
reason to rejoice, if the knowledge against it, accompanied perhaps with 
of the fact produced general detesta- anecdotes, calcidated to shew its 
tion and abhorrence. But what con- great evil, and pernicious efftcts.— 
sequences may we not apprehend to The grand argument which is ad- 
society, when, from the tender age duced in support of the practire^ is 
of childhood to the fiiU possession that against which the friends of 
of muscular strength, displays of Peace must ever be opposed. It is 
brutal contention are allowed to ex- alleged, that the art of boxing pro- 
ist, nay are even patronized by the duces a bold and martial spirit 
nobility, and admired by thousands This might be most eflfectoallydis- 
and tens of thousands } What fatal puted $ but it is our duty to shew 
results may we not anticipate, when that a martial spirit is at complete 
we see the windows of respectable variance with the religion of the 
booksellers exhibiting the portraits Cross : ' If any man hath not the 
of these Christian gladiators, in every spirit of Christ, he is none of his.* 
variety of fierce and barbarous atti- ^ 
tude ; and announcing publications, fbom thb correspondence of ths 
where prize-fighting is attempted to gommhteb of the London peaci 
be dignified into a science, and where society, 

the enormity of its bloody and cruel A oeKtlkmak engaged in literary pw- 

details is endeavoured to be glossed 8"^^» having appKed to the Peace Society 

over, and made attractive by tech- for infonnation with respect to theb pra^^ 

. ,' i? 1 J. i .i. 1 ciplee and their ongin, a set of their 

meal terms of ludicrous or fanciful r^^^s and Tracts were sent to him, 

import. which produced a correspondence between 

We freely acknowledge the ne;glect him and the Secretary of the Peace Society, 

of which we have been guUty, in not ^^ "^^^^ **»* fdlowing U the siAstance :- 

calling the attention of our readers 

poiutediy to this subject before. The Sia,-I desire you to^f my 

importance of it, in reference to the thanks for the favour of the Reports 

progress of Christian principles, and and some tracts of the Society for 

the spirit of Christian peace, presses promoting Peace. — ^The idea which 

powerfully upon our minds, and we *^ey convey is truly Christian, and 

invite our Correspondents and Chris- J^^ *™!:, ? aPProaching when iMn. 

♦;««« ;« ,^«^«.i \^ ««:o* :• -. v k*nd will learn their best interest in 

tians in e^nerai, to assist in exhi- ^. . xxr ^^a mhw 

, ... ^, ? ^. , . ^. , . practising War no more ; and pe^ 

-. biting this antichristian monster m ^^^ps this Society may be one of 

his true colours. If it be possible, the human instruments towards fe- 

let us rouse such a noble and gene- cilitating the spread of that divine 

rous CAris^ion feeling of abhorrence prophecy! ^^ 

at the practice of Pugilism, through- ^^^ ^ believe, many, who pw« 

out the country, and in the govern- ^^ ^^^^> T.^^'rlTlf'l^JZ 

* - u 11 ir * ti I. . 1- .. conclusion of the Chnsfaan dispensa- 

ment, as shall effectually banish it tion-^yet still enjoy the prosperity 

from the face of Britain. yrhlch arises ftom their calling in a 
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time of War. ItwOlbe difficult to 
overcome this desire of wealthy and 
to divert it into any other channel. . . . 
Tour acoompanying circular asks 
for co-operation, but it does not 
explain in what sense, other than 
subscription for tracts ;-<-now, these 
may be very convincing to a re- 
flecting mind^ still it is, by our laws, 
vested in the Oovernment to make 
War — the people pay War-taxes, 
and troops are levied from amongst 
them, by the ruling authorities ; 
but they are not the parties whom it 
is necessary, in the first instance, to 
convince of the preference of peace. 
In what mode, therefore, does this 
Society propose to effect their object ? 
I am anxious to obtain your instruc- 
tion on this question — because if 
the Society should not be within 
the plan of my intended work, I 
may be led to devote some help 
towards it in other respects.— Be- 
sides, there is every reason to under- 
stand that the great events which 
are to be effected in the present period 
before the time of universal Peace 
shall arrive, will be effected by 
War, the chief instruments by which, 

&C.&C. 

If any thing has been done to re- 
move these obstacles, you will greatly 
oblige me by the communication — 
notil when, I do not well know what 
basis for real and permanent utility 
and effect this Society may have y 
but you may be well assured, that 
it has my best wishes — for indeed it 
inay excite the disposition so de- 
sirable, and so much wanted amongst 
lis all.— Waiting favour of your an- 
swer, I remain. 

Sir, 
Your obed. Servant, 



3, Great Knight Rider Street, 
4 Sept. 1821. 
Sir,— It is with pleasure I comply 
with your request, through our As- 
sistant Secretary Mr. Bevans : You 
^^cin-so justly impressed with the 
«va of War, its contrariety to Chris- 



tianity, with the truth of the divine 
prof^ecy which predicts the final 
extermination of War by the intro- 
duction of universal Peace, that I 
cannot doubt, an explanation of the 
means adopted by the Peace Society 
towards accomplishing, by the divine 
blessing, this noble and truly Chris- 
tian object, will make you as much 
a convert to the means pursued by 
them, as you already are to the ulti- 
mate triumph of the principle they 
inculcate. 

You think that the Peace Society 
should, in the first instance, en- 
deavour to convince of the impro- 
priety and evil of War, ^' the ruling 
authorities," or '^ government in 
whom it is vested by the laws to 
make war.** If the Society were only 
watching over the exclusive wel^e 
of Great Britain, if they were only 
endeavouring to prevent any specific 
war that was in contemplation be- 
tween England and France, or any 
other power, reason would dictate 
that application should be made to 
the government in whom the law 
vests the power of making war, to 
prevent it by negociation. But the 
Peace Society embrace the whole of 
mankind, " their labours are not 
limited to any nation or dime/* they 
are co-extensive with Christianity 
itself.— You must see how vain the 
above application would be on any 
other principle than political expe- 
diency, for you seem aware that the 
error with respect to war Ues rather 
in the heart, than in the understand- 
ing of those who profit by war -, with 
such, therefore, Cliristian motives 
would have littJe influence. Upon 
Christian motives only the Peace 
Society profess to act ; these motives 
they cannot contaminate with poli- 
ticsd views. Such is the hopeless 
prospect of any beneficial result from 
the application to the ruling authori- 
ties, suggested by you. Shall then 
the friends of Peace and of virtue, 
shall the disciples of the Prince of 
^eace, sit down with their arms 
folded, and see with listless i^di£> 
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ference the donoi^li^iiig maxims of policy or impclRey, in tiie usnal ac- 
War propagated and acted upon^ ceptation of the torms^ of the bloody 
and every Christian virtue trampled contests they have with each other 
under foot> without lifting up their to obtain redress for imaginary or 
voice^ and denouncing, with Christian real grievances. No^ they condemn 
zeal^ such abominations ? You^ and the whole system as antichriBtian. 
every man who has any love for his And even admitting the possibility 
Divine Master^ any respect for his of instilling pacific principles into 
commands, any desire that his lui>g- the present rulers of the world, it 
dom should come, that his vml would be only like lopping off Boioe 
should be done on earth as it is done of the branches of the tree of discord, 
in heaven, must answer. No. But since their successors might again 
then the question may be asked, adopt the War policy. No, this baoe- 
How are we to act so as availingly fill tree must be torn up by the roots, 
to check the gigantic strides, the ambition must be dethroned from 
Uood-stained progress of the demon tiie heart of man ; and this can 
of War ? I shall answer this ques- only be done by the sobjeotion of 
tion, by referring you to the most the mind to the all-powerM in- 
ancient and most authentic accounts fluences of the Grospel* To attain 
of the first promulgation of the Gros- this important object^ by which tlic 
pel of Peace and Salvation. It was spring of action will be corrected, 
preached to every creature ; to the are the efforts of the Friends of Peace 
poor it was preached, not to the ex- therefore directed : " for though tbey 
elusion of the rich, of the learned, have full confidence in the asocom- 
of the mighty of this world: but you plishment of the divine predictions, 
will find that the leaven of the they do not look for their accom- 
Gospel began to work in the poor plishment but through the gradual 
of this wodd, among the governed, process of human agency, the usoal 
before it leavened into its spirit the means by which the Great Supreme 
govemots. effects his purposes of good to man. 

The principle of Peace is a branch. It is only as by these means the heart 

an important branch, /of the spirit, of man is changed, the world evan- 

of the moral of the Gospel, and must gellzed, and the grand moral prin- 

be disseminated in the same Chris- ciples of the Gospel substituted fbr 

tian spirit, by convincing the under- the cold-hearted, selfish policy of 

standing, and reforming the heart of the world, that the Peace Sode^ 

man ; for, till man is influenced by look for the consummation of their 

Christian motives, he wiU never hopes.*' 

learn that it is '^ his best interest to *^ To expect the present system of 

practise War no more.'* The march national policy to be overtlurown by 

of intellect may effect something, means short of these, is, they oon- 

but we must look to the march of sider, to calculate upon aa effect 

Christian principle effectually to stay being produced without an adequate 

this desolating scourge, and sub- cause; to substitute what is wild and 

Btitute the arts of peace for those visionary, for sober and rational ex- 

of war, when ' every man shall sit ertions to produce peace and coDcord 

under his own vine, and under his among men.** 

Ofwn figotree, and none shall make The Press, that great,'thatpowerfid 

them afraid.' engine of good to man, is the medium 

You thus see thiiit the Peace So- chosen by the Feitoe Society to ^- 

ciety, no more than the Primitive seminate their principles; and to give 

Christians, interfere with the political to this its fiill energies, Societies 

institutions of the kingdoms of this have been formed in different qiMur- 

world ; they interfere not with the ters of the globe^ who keep up s 
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correspondence with each other, and caution to steer clear of this verynar- 

watch every opportunity of extend- towbarrier— one offensive pamphlet, 

ias tbe kingdom of the Redeemer.— or even expression, to those whom 

Hopinff that this development of you would convert, would frustrate 

the principles, of the views, and the abstracted motives of your So- 



of the conduct of the Peace Society, 
may prove a satisfactory answer to 
your inquiries, I am, " 

Sir 
Your obedient Servant, 

Tkos. Bell, Secretary. 



7 Sept. 1821. 
SiBi — ^I beg to acknowledge, with 
much thankftibiess, your favour of 
the 5th inst. which has afforded me 
some useful reflections.— If any thing 
should occur to you further, it will 
be aiding the spirit of peace, to send 
me any communications previous to 
my publication, for in all its parts I am 
frequently adding annotations. ^^^^ 
immense field you embrace, of striving 
to pacify the natural turbulence gf man, 
and to restrain the temper which has 
manifested itself more or less from 
the time of Cam, is indeed worthy 
of the present century, which is to 
close with its accomplishment ! Will 
half a century effect such a glorious 
work ! Yes, with the divine bless- 
ing !— The work, as you say, must 



ciety, especially when you shall ever 
be drawn to shew, that any future 
War were not either just or neces- 
sary, — On this ground it may be 
hoped your grand efforts will be ex- 
erted during the Peace, when no 
such obstacle of offence is probable. 
Time therefore is now more than 
doubly valuable.*— I remain. 

Sir, 
Your obed. Servant, 



3, Great Knif^ht Rider Street, 
28 Sept. 1821. 

DfiAB Sir, — I have received with 

much pleasure your last letter, in 

which, though you approve of the 

principle by which the Peace Society 

are influenced in their conduct, and 

consequently of their avoidance of 

political disquisitions, you still doubt 

the practicability of efforts that do 

not extend to some niodification of 

the " political institutions*' of the 

country, by which provision is made 



^ _ ^ _ not only for those who are employed 

b^ia in the heart of man $ but ages in the civil departments of the State, 

have elapsed, without our finding but also for their nunbierous depen- 

seed for the harvest ! Give me rules dents, '^ sons, nephews, cousins,*' 

for individual practiiee — Sons, ne- who look up to them for support. 



phews, cousins, live by the fleets 
and armies— Commerce cannot re- 
ceive them— -Pirofessions overflow — 
and almost every thing on which we 



As this interference with private ia^ 
terests, connected with *' political 
institutions,*' vb incompatible with 
the line of conduct adopted by the 



subsist, raises a revenue for their Peace Society, a line of conduct ap^ 
support: —Your efforts must be proved by yourself $ I hesitated at 
practicai, or your theory will be first whether ic donsmded^ anv par- 
deemed visionary, especially by those ticular remark j but the fi-iendly and 
who know and care little about pro- candid manner in which you have 
phecy. I fear these things will never noticed my letter, encourages me to 
be willingly relinquished, and there- make another attempt to remove 
fer6 that the close of them must be your doubts on this subject, 
terrible, before Christian peace shall I am, equally with you, convinced 
become triumphant. *^at the page of divine prophfecy will 
I entirely approve your measure, of meet with its accomplishment, that 
not embracing political parties, or the time vnil come when the peace- 
intftrfering with political institutions ; able kingdom of the Redeemer vHll 
but it will require all your pre^ extend over the whole earth 5 b^t. 
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with respect to the period of its ac- of the bereaved widow and of the 

complishment^ I am not prepared to orphan will again ascend to heaTeo, 

come to a decision^ but leave it with calling for retribution on the authors 

Him who worketh all things alter of their woes > there will yet be fdr- 

the counsel of his own will. ther changes smd revolutions among 

If we turn over the page of his- the kingdoms of the earth. Whatever 
tory, and look back at the events of may be said in extenuation of the coa- 
former periods, we shall find that duct of the authors of these miseries 
the Most High accomplished his and calamities, on account of the pce- 
purposes by two sorts of instru- judices of education, of custom, aad 
ments : by those who may be called of associations 5 without any tinctvra 
the unwilling instruments, by others ofuncharitablenessitmaybeaffirmed, 
who may be called the willing instru- that their conduct betrays an igno- 
ments in the divine hand. One in- ranee of the spirit of Christianity, 
stance will suffice to illustrate the and of its moral precepts. Never- 
distinction here made. The coming theless, I have no doubt that the 
of the Messiah, his offering himself events produced by such antichris* 
up as a propitiatory sacrifice for sin, tlan conduct, will hasten that happy 
his subsequent resurrection, and the period, when the kingdoms of this 
spread of the Gospel, are events pre- world shall become the kingdoms of 
dieted by the prophets. No one wiU the Lord, and of his Christ -, but the 
suspect the chief priests and rulers authors, the actors, must rank with 
of the Jews, of the most remote the chief priests and rulers of the 
design to bow to the divine authority Jews, .as the unwitting instruments 
of Jesus, to admit his claims as the towards accomplishing the purposes 
Messiah, or to promote the ends of of the Most High, 
his divine mission j no, their malice These events therefore, which may 
was directed to crush him, and prove be compared to the wind, the earth- 
him an impostor; but the means they quake and the fire, terrible in their 
adopted to effect their object, were, effects, will not disturb the eqna- 
through an overruling Providence, nimity of the follower of the meek 
made subservient to the fulfilment and lowly Saviour of men ; he wiU 
of the prophecies respecting him. neither mix nor meddle with them, 
So &r therefore as they promoted he will rather withdraw himself from 
the designs of Christ's mission, they them, but when he is called to ex- 
were untoilling instruments. On ihe ertion by the still small voice of God 
other hand, the apostles and disci- in the conscience, he will ccHne forth, 
pies of Jesus were commissioned by and not only attend to its dictates 
him to preach his Gospel to every himself, but direct the attention of 
creature under heaven. Now you will mankind to it, as that which only 
not associate the chief priests of the can tranquillize the passions, speak 
Jews, the traitor Judas, with these peace to the soul, and introduce it 
men who had imbibed the spirit of into the gentkness and meekness 
their Divine Master, with which they of Christ : and the consequence of 
were filled on the day of Pentecost — this attention to the dictates of heaven 
with these cheerful willing instru^ will be the establishment of perma- 
ments in spreading the Gospd of peace nent and universal Peace on the earth, 
and salvation, as engaged in the same You thus see that the friend of 
boly cause^ because the former also Peace is prepared for every event, 
assisted to fulfil the divine predictions whether terrible or pacific 5 for he 
respectmg Christ. knows the wrath of man will be 

To apply this instance to the case restrained, that it cannot pass the 

before us, the sound of War will pro- bounds set it by Omnipotence. Mfliy 

bably again be heard, and the cries these observations convince you, that 
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*^ the immense field we embrace^ is *' efforts are practical) and must aid its 

not only '* worthy of the present accomplishment. 

century/' but that asit is co-extensive The design of Peace Associations 

with the magnitude of the object, is to give vigour to individual efforts 

so it is the only practical means, to disseminate their principles. These 

with the divine, blessing, of accom- principles^ to adopt the words of a 

plishing it. Whatever means short of pious Divine, * " must be dissemi- 

producing a change in the heart of nated by those in whose hearts they 

man are resorted to, we consider reign. Few they may be at 'first; 

^' wild and visionary/* In this you but the number will continually in- 

agree with us, when yo\i say *' the crease. Let every one consider what 

work must begin in the heart of he can do to promote the grand 

man." And why must it begin there ? work, and let him do it without de- 

because in the heart of nmn, not of lay. He that has nothing else, has 

this king, or of' that emperor, or a tongue to plead the cause of peace 

minister of state, but of man in in his domestic circle, and infuse his 

the aggregate, lies the root, the sentiments linto the minds of his 

ori^n of War. It is only as Chris* neighbours too, and his acquaint- 

tian principle in active operation ances, and those he meets with in 

supplants pride, ambition, malice, the way. Another can write clearly 

envy and hatred, that we can look for and forcibly : let his letters to his 

the consummation of our hopes. — friends bear testimony to his zeal. 

This principle has already made con- and let him compose tracts, to en* 

siderable progress in the human lighten society on the subject. A 

mind. It has stripped war of much third has a talent for poetry : let 

of that false glory by which its true him in tuneful numbers touch the 

features were disguised from the reader's heart, with a delineation of 

mass of mankind 5 and it is uot the the miseries of war and the blessings 

least important of the results of the of peace. A fourth possesses wealth, 

late war, that its effects, which are and he can purchase these publica- 

yet felt by most of the nations of tions, and spread them far and wide. 

Europe and North America, have A fifth is a man of genius, and could 

produced reflection, the handmaid of in a fuller and more elaborate treatise 

religion and virtue. For the fruits give an extensive as well as an im- 

of this reflection, I refer you to the pressive view of the doctrine : let 

Peace Society established in London, him consecrate his powers to this 

with its numerous Auxiliary Societies service, in honour of the Prince of 

and correspondents in the most re- Peace. A sixth has the eloquence 

mote parts of the British empire — ^to of Apollos; and he can stand up in 

the twenty Peace Societies established a public assembly, and arrest the 

in America — ^to the Society just esta- attention and move the heart of every 

blished at Paris— all which have been hearer : let him cry aloud and spare 

formed since the conclusion of the riot, and merit the title of the orator 

late war. The very existence of so of peace. The ministers of Christ 

many societies, composed of Chris- from the pulpit (and it is no im- 

tians of every denomination, and proper theme for that hallowed place) 

which have sprung up within so can lead their audience to a sight of 

short a period, is an indubitable proof the sources of wars, — those lusts 

that the Christian principle of Peace which war in the members, and un- 

is spreading among mankind. You veil their deformity 5 and cfein display 

know, and admit, that our theory is with success ^the charming beauties 

not visionary, but the voice of pro- . -— 

phecy, and these facts^ prove that our • Dr. ^^t. 
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of peaoe oa earth and good-*wiU to tioa is as follows :-^'' Mi» That it is 

men/' desirable that every person a{^iitod 

1 shall now conclude^ with inTiting on the Committee .^uld hold priii. 

you to co-operate with us, and lend ciples on the subject of war> in stricft 

yuurtalentstowardspromotingamong accordance with those, cm winch the 

men the benevolent and peaceful London Society^ founded ;* '—and in 

principles of Christianity.— -I am^ compliance with this resolution^ a 

Dear Sir, treasurer, secretary, and three other 

Your obedient Servant, persans, were appointed .to form a 

Tho8, Bell, Secretary, committee 3 four out of which five/ 

hold principles in exact accordance 

Formation of an Auxiliary Peace Society ^th the Society. The principles of 
at NaUmorth in Gloucesterthire ; a$ the person who forms the exception 
reported to the Parent InstitutOon. ^ ^^t go quite to the aame length, 
It had, for. a considerable time but we are in hopes that he \nil 
past, been apprehended by a few follow the example of some othen 
friends of Peace in this neighbour- amongst us, (among whom may be 
hood, that an Auxiliary Peace So- mentioned one of our committee), 
ciety might be established here with who acknowledge that they hsTe 
advantage to the general cause j a long harboured an awful delusion in 
variety of opposing circumstances, their bosoms on the subject of War, 
however, intervened, to delay its which a candid perusal of the Peace 
formation, until about a month since; tracts has led them to discover, and 
it was at length determined to call which the power of the Most High 
a public meeting, for the purpose of has enabled them to cast off for ever, 
forming such a society, which meet- We have fixed the sum which con- 
ing was held on the 12th last. [Sept.] stitutes a member at 5«. per annum, 
when a society was formed, officers and \l, donation, from an apprehen- 
appointed, and the plan and objects sion that we should thereby excite 
of the Parent Society met with very a more general interest than if the 
cordial and general support. amount was larger ; and that what 
The resolutions adopted were those we should lose in amount of indivi* 
recommended by the London Society, dual subscriptions, would be amply 
page 16, Fourth Report : — with the compensated in numbers $ which ex- 
exception of the 6th, which was a pectations have been fully realized. 
little modified, to meet the views iA We have since the meeting been a 
a few, who opposed its adoption in good deal engaged in going round 
its original form : we hope, and in- among the poor, and we find a very 
deed apprehend, that the spirit of the general and lively interest awakened 
original resolution is, notwithstand- in their minds on this subject, and 
ing, in a good degree preserved, as they very freely contributed aa»rd- 
the sentiments of those principally Ing to their means to its supports 
concerned in the establishment of some 1 5. others 6£/. 
this infant institution are decidedly Our collections at this time anoount 
in unison with those of the Parent to about 122. and we hope to be able 
Society ; but the alteration was sub- to accomplish considerable more yet. 
mitted to, in order to leave the door Great ignorance was found to pre- 
a little open to some (of whom there vail, as might be reasonal^y ex- 
are very many in this neighbour- pected, in many instances, as to the 
hood) who go nearly, hit not quite object in view ; but in almost all 
the whole length of the Society, as cases, strong sentiments of appro- 
it respeicts war under every possible bation, and hope as to ultimate suc- 
circumstance. The adopted resolu- cess were expressed^ so that we have 
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abundant reason to be afresh ani- 
mated^ to prosecute the divine cause 
with renewed, and, I trust, with 
abiding and persevering; ardour. — 
Darkness has long covered the minds 
of the people, on this subject, in this 
populous district; but we earnestly 
hope that a brighter day is beginning 
to dawn upon them, in which they 
will clearly see their duty to their 
God, who is a Grod of peace, and 
folthfiilly serve that peaceful Saviour, 
of whom it is written. Of the increase 
of his government, and peace, there 
shall be no end. 

Enclosed is a Ten Pound Note.— 
We wish that Tracts to half the 
amount may be sent as early as pos- 
sible, equal numbers of each, with 
the last Report ; and if you have 
them, a few of the 1st, 2nd, and 3rd 
Reports — as some wish to trace 
the progress of the Society from its 
formation. 

We will send further particulars of 
names> &c. in the next communi- 
cation. I remain, &c. &c. 

A. R, Fewster, Secretary. 

With the foregoing communication 
was received th6 following Address 
to the Inhabitants of Nailsworth, 
being an invitation to attend the 
Meeting adverted to in it : — 

To the lohabitants of Nailsworth and 
its Vicinity. 

At a time when the infinite im- 
portance of Christianity is so gene- 
rally acknowledged, the exertions of 
all denominations of Christians called 
forth for its diffusion in the world, 
and prayers are every where ascend- 
ing to the Father of mercies to crown 
these endeavours with success, it is 
desirable that the great features of 
this religion should be thoroughly 
known, and its aspect on the present 
welfare of mankind, as well as its 
future benefits, clearly exhibited. 

In the anxious solicitude of the 

friends of Christianity for the eternal 

i welfare of their fellow men, it will 

I not be matter for wonder, should it 

appear that some of the interesting 

VOL. in. 



features of religion, as to the present 
state of society, have been overlooked ; 
or that, feeling the powerful in- 
fluence of Divine truth, they have 
been treated as of minor importance j 
from the indulged hope, that if its 
momentous realities with regard to 
futurity were once admitted mto the 
heart, its regulations as to this life 
would inevitably follow. 

In perusing the sacred writings it 
seems impossible to avoid the con- 
viction, that the result of the triumph 
of Christianity must be the esta- 
blishment of universal peace. The 
predictions of its spread are accom- 
panied with the most delightful ex- 
hibitions of the happy change which 
society should in this respect undergo, 
till, the destined object fully gained, 
the nations should learn war no more; 
and that in the full conviction of its 
annihilation, they should convert the 
instruments of warfare into imple- 
ments of husbandry. 

For 1800 years has the benign 
religion of Jesus been preached in 
.the world; for a long portion of 
which, it has been acknowledged as 
the adopted system of the nations 
of Europe, and has constituted the 
professed basis of their jurisprudence 
and the principles of their govern- 
ment. Yet during a considerable part 
of this time wars have been as fre- 
quent and calamitous amongst them 
as in any known period of their ex- 
istence; so that there is reason to 
apprehend their councils have not 
been duly influenced by the senti- 
ment. That war is not only an anti- 
christian practice, but subversive of 
the best interests of society. 

Under these circumstances it must 
be admitted, either that Christianity 
is not true, or that men have over- 
looked its tendencies, and lost sight 
of its design in one of its most im- 
portant objects. A conviction that it 
is the latter of these alone, which has 
produced such painful results, has 
led some friends of humanity to the 
consideration of the best means of 
bringing the peaceful features of the 

2U 
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religion of Jesus Christ more prorai- laid for obedience to the righteous 



nently into view. 

Aware of the importance of en- 
lightening the public mind, and de- 
termined to act in the spirit of a 
religion which breathes nothing but 
peace and good- will to men, certain 
individuals in England and America 
formed themselves into societies, 
having for their object to circulate 
temperate and judicious tracts, shew- 
ing the incompatibility of War with 
Christianity, and thus to bear a pub- 
lic testimony against both its princij)le 
and its practice, and to do all in their 
power to promote universaf peace. 

The commencement was, as might 
be expected, small, but the cause has 
attracted growing attention and ob- 
tained increasing support 5 nor is there 
any reason to doubt of ultimate suc- 
cess, since their object is in perfect 
unison with the final establishment 
of Messiah's Kingdom. 

A desire of co-operating with these 
friends of humanity has induced a 
few individuals in this neighbour- 
hood to attempt the formation of 
an Auxiliary Society at Nailsworth,* 
in aid of this design ; in doing which 
they conceive that they shall best 
promote the objects in view, by waiv- 
ing all discussions on which any 
diversity of sentiment might arise 
among the friends of peace, and con- 
fine themselves to the effort of en- 
lightening the public mind on the 
evils of war, and the total irrecon- 
cilableness of its practice with the 
genius of Christianity. 

In thus standing forward as the 



advocates of universal peace, they 
feel that they are only discharging 
the duty of good members of so- 
ciety, and supporting the legitimate 
ends of all lawful governments. For mise of religious principle is requi- 
certainly no better foundation can be site : its motto is, ' On earth peace,, 

good-will to men,' apart from polj- 



laws of a nation, than in cherishing 
and in endeavouring to diffuse those 
pacific principles which the Gospel 
inculcates, and thus securing the 
chief object for which governments 
profess to be established, namely, to 
preserve good order through every 
branch of society, and thereby to 
ensure the enjoyment of social hap- 
piness and tranquillity to all gene- 
rations, when, in the delightful lan- 
guage of ancient Prophecy, every 
man may sit under his own vine, anJ 
under his own fig-tree, — where none 
shall make him afraid. 

With the objects here avowed, you 
are invited to attend a Meeting, to be 
held on Wednesday the 12tb instant, 
at the Independent Room at Nails- 
worth, at half-past six o'clock in the 
evening, for the purpose of forming 
such a Society, framing its regu- 
lations, &c. &c. 

The following communication has 
been also received from Guernsey, 
by the Committee of the London 
Peace Society : — I 

Proposed Auxiliary Peace Society. ' 
To the Inhabitants of Guernsey. 

The disposition to promote the 
cause of permanent and universal 
Peace is happily prevailing amongst 
the several denominations, and may 
be considered, under divine favour, 
as the precursor of every good word 
and work ; indeed, what g^eral 
service can be successfully prose- 
cuted without its benign auspices ? 
*' For every battle of the warrior is 
with confused noise, and garments 
rolled in blood/* To become a mem- 
ber of this Association no compro- 



* Auxiliary Societies have been esta- 
blisbed at Swansea and Neath, Bath, 
Bristol, Glasgow, Tavistock, Ediphurgh, 
Dundee, Darling^toii, Stockton, Southanop- 
ton, Plymouth, Newcastle uj>on Tyne, 
Worcester, Gloucester, ilcrtford, Fronie 
and Leamin^on ; the London Society lias 
also active Correspondents in many other 
parts of the kingdom. 



tical considerations: on this basis 
we may all meet, of every natioOj 
availingly to promote the object ol 
that peaceful prayer so often rcite* 
rated,* Thy kingdom come, thywaj 
be done on earth, as it is in htarcfh 
&c. 
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The harmonizing effect of this spirit 
is now more and more conspicuous 
in !England^ France, and America, 
by the formation of Peace Societies 
in those countries, with the prospect 
of other nations embracing the same 
principle. The Parent Society in 
London has issued the subsequent 
Circular 5 and the Paris Peace So- 
ciety has adopted the same measure, 
addressed to respectable individuals, 
benevolent and philosophical Socie- 
ties, throughout Europe. 

The influence of this peculiar prin- 
ciple has already done more in France 
than any other effort of benevolent 
institutions, however excellent. Even 
members of the Church of Rome, 
of title and influence, have bowed to 
this divine principle, and unite with 
Protestants in the formation of a Peace 
Society, and under' the patronage 
of the Government of France ! The 
friends of peace, who are Protestants, 
are therefore now more loudly called 
upon to unite in this honourable 
measure, whether ecclesiastical, civil 
or military -, for, even what mili- 
tary character can decline to unite 
with his peaceable neighbours and 
friends in promoting the happiness 
of man 3 can he, by his refusal, ap- 



which conveys to the toind the idea 
of such an assemblage of evils, such 
a complication of horrors, as the 
term IVar. War is a system which 
embodies almost all the vices, ex- 
cludes almost all the sympathies, 
and inflicts almost all the miseries 
which are to be found in the world. 
Yet, dazzled by its martial array, or 
intoxicated by its misnamed glory, 
or interested in its unhpJlowed gains, 
or deluded by its encomiasts in his- 
tory or in poetry, what multitudes 
are there, even in a Christian coun- 
try, who discern not its horrid 
features, and who shudder not at 
the thought of man shedding the 
blood of man ! — Yet is not this for 
man to act a part which even demons 
act not towards each other ? — 

** O shame to men— Devil with devil damn'd 

Firm concord holds ; men only disagree 

Of creatures rational, though under hope 

Of heavenly grace ; and God proclaiming peace, 

Yet live in hatred, enmity and strife 

Among themselves, and levy cruel wars, 

Wasting the earth each other to destroy ; 

A6 if (which might induce us to accord,) 

Man had not hellish foes enow besides, 

That day and night for his destruction wait." 

Paradise Loti. 

How cheering then is the thought 
suggested and authorized by the lan- 



.pear to 'countenance the renewal of S^^^ of inspiration that the period 



the calamities of war } To be con- 
vinced that War is unnecessary, the 
perusal of that invaluable work, 
*' The Herald of Peace,'* and the 
Tracts of the Society, are respect- 
fully recommended. 

N, B, For the Circular above ad- 
verted to, see the Number of this 
Work, for Sept. p. 278. 

"Reflections on War, illustralive of the 

Prediction contained in Isaiah ch. Ix. 

ver. 18, 19. 

[An Extract of a Sermon, by the Rev. 
Henry Forster Burder.] 

At particular request we have been fa- 
vouredwitli the foUowiug testimony against 
War, which we had the pleasure of hearing 
delivered from the pulpit : — 

No single word is there, in the 
whole compass of human language. 



shall arrive after which the history 
of the world shall record no more 
war 3 when the nations of the earth 
shall ' learn war no more* — when 
the science of military tactics, and 
gunnery and fortifications, and the 
art of manufacturing warlike wea- 
pons, shall be discarded, as worse than 
useless — as insupportably revolting 
to the mind ; whjen in tlie beautiful 
language of the prophet, — ' Violence 
shall no more be heard in thy land, 
wasting nor destruction Within thy 
borders 5 but thou shalt call thy walls 
Salvation, and thy gates Praise.* 
The walls and gates of great and 
fortified cities, whilst aujong the 
proudest monuments of national 
greatness, have been also among the 
most striking evidences of human 
depravity. What was it which gave 
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occasion to the stupendous wall of 
ancient Babylon, or to the hundred 
gates of ancient Thebes, or to the 
still more astonishing wall of China ? 
What is it which still preserves in 
repair the fortified walls of so many 
cities on the continent of Europe, 
and still places watchful sentinels at 
their gates ? What is it but the fear 
and jealousy and suspicion still in- 
spired by the spirit of war and ambi- 
tion and aggression ? What is it but 
the same spirit, alive and active among 
the nations, which gives, or seems 
to give, occasion for those floating 
bulwarks to which Britain has so 
long looked for protection and for 
glory } What is it but this which has 
given to some of these *' wooden 
walls," names at the very mention of 
which Christianity recoils, and hu- 
manity itself might blush! Oh for 
the arrival of the happy period, when 
the population of every city which 
has walls and gates, shall inscribe 
upon its ' walls. Salvation, and upon 
its gates. Praise.* 

Review of a Sermon, on the Doctrine 
and Spirit tf Christianity, preached 
at York Street Chapel, Walworth, 
21 Jan, 1821> by the Rev, George 
Clayton. 

(Continued from p. 283.) 

The spirit of retaliation seems to con- 
stitute one of the most powerful mo- 
tives of action in every human breast, 
which has not fully imbibed the mind 
of the Saviour : And even in those 
who have adopted the faith of the 
Gospel, and avow themselves as the 
followers of Jesus, it will often make 
its hated appearance. No period of 
life is exempt from its secret move- 
ments, or open operations.— The ten- 
der age of infancy does not escape 
from its venomous attack ; nor is 
the callousness and indifference of 
age proof to its virulence. Yet the 
jgpirit of retaliation, whether it be 
viewed in its nature or consequences, 
is of infernal birth, and will, if in- 
dulged^ completely estrange the mind 



from God and from goodness. There- 
fore it is that our great and perfect 
lawgiver has directed his keenest cen- 
sures against it, and has required 
from his disciples a measure of for- 
giveness unbounded in its nature, 
and unlimited in its duration -, — ^and 
therefore it is that his servants are 
bound continually to bear their pub- 
lic testimony against it. 

We have already presented our 
readers with the two first divisions of 
Mr. Clayton's sermon upon this im- 
portant subject. — ^The Third consists 
of the grounds upon which our Sa- 
viour's injunctions to forgive injuries 
proceed. 

'' 1. These are principles in strict 
conformity with the character of the 
blessed God. ' His tender mercies 
are over all his works.' He ' is kind 
and good unto all.' He opens the 
hand of unsparing liberality to his 
friends, and to his foes. He bears 
with the provocations of an ungodly 
world, and lengthens out the for- 
feited lives of his revolted subjects, 
even while they hurl the shafts of an 
impious rebellion at his throne ! How 
exemplary his patience^ how uuwea- 
ried his long sufifering ! ' But I say 
unto you, love your enemies, that ye 
may be the children of your Father 
who is in heaven ; for he maketh his 
sun to rise on the evil and on the good, 
and sendeth rain on the just and on 
the unjust. Be ye therefore perfect, 
even as your Father who is in heaven 
is perfect.* 

'' 2. The command and the ex- 
ample of Jesus Christ powerfully re- 
commend this spirit. He has roost 
explicitly enjoined this great duty, 
as the text and many other passages 
of similar import evince, and his 
whole example from the manger to 
the grave illustrated and enforced 
his preceptive requirements. 

" 3. It is a spirit pre-^roinenUy 
characteristic of true religion. To 
return love for love, kindness for 
]rindness, service for service, is no- 
thing more than reason and nature 
will dictate and approve. But as for 
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you. Christians^ something more is 
expected from your principles and 
your professions. Shew us wherein 
the distinguishing peculiarities of 
your religion consists. You are to 
rise higher than the smoothness of 
mere civilization. You are to ex- 
hibit a magnanimity worthy of the 
name you bear. ' If ye love them 
that love you, what reward have ye ? 
do not even the publicans the same ? 
And if ye salute your brethren only, 
what do ye more than others ? Do 
not even the publicans so ? * You 
profess more, therefore you should 
act better than others. 

*^ 4. This spirit is a pledge and 
presage of blessedness, both here and 
hereafter. ' Blessed are the meek, 
for they shall inherit the earth. 
Blessed are ye when men shall revile 
you and curse you ; ' for the curse 
causeless shall not come; yea, it 
shall be turned into a blessing. God 
will make your cause his own, and 
will abundantly repay you for your 
lenity and forbearance. 

** 5. This leads me to observe, that 
the peace and serenity of our own 
minds will be best consulted, by for- 
bearing to avenge our wrongs, and 
by acting upon the requirements of 
the text. The man whose mind me- 
ditates revenge, and cherishes the 
dark designs of retaliation, must be 
every thing but happy. That ' re- 
venge is sweet,' is an accursed maxim 
of the infernal school 5 it can only 
be so, to him, who has been tutored 
in the malignant rudiments of dia- 
bolical policy, and has sat in blind 
docility to learn of him who is ' a 
murderer from the beginning.* You 
cannot bestow a more charitable 
service upon your fellow-creatures, 
than to extirpate from their breasts 
this root of bitterness; to step in 
between their vengeful purpose, and 
its baneful execution ; to withhold 
their steps from violence, and their 
hands from vindictive retribution. 
How much greater would be the 
happiness of families, of neighbour- 
hoods, and of nations too, were the 



principles of our text allowed to pre- 
dominate. What domestic alienations, 
what parochial discords, what na- 
tional animosities, would be extin- 
guished by the prevalence and triumph 
of these Christian sentiments ! We 
are all hastening, my brethren, si- 
lently, but certainly, to the extreme 
goal of our mortal race ; and in that 
solemn hour when we must pass from 
time into eternity, all men are agreed 
that rancorous enmities must be laid 
aside. Who would think of putting 
to sea in a storm } And who would 
venture into the presence of a righ- 
teous Judge, hi? heart boiling with 
rage, and reeking with the thoughts 
of vengeance. Even savages, who 
have lived in mutual enmity, inter- 
change some tokens of amity when 
either of them is about to expire. 
But we shall find ourselves greatly 
mistaken, if we suppose that the 
habits of revenge, rivetted upon the 
soul by the clierished practices of a 
whole life, can be suddenly renounced 
in the valley of the shadow of death. 
It is not then, that the Ethiopian can 
change his skin, and the leopard his 
spots ; — It is not then that the sinner 
can do£f his evil customs, just as the 
serpent slips its scaly folds. No — 
he who chooses to live in the atmos- 
phere of vengeance, and dies in it, 
will pass into his own place, the 
place of vengeance; where a cup 
mingled with his loved, but deadly 
draught, will be wrung out to him, 
even to the very dregs. Contrast 
with this scene, the happiness of the 
man who shoots the gulf of eter- 
nity, loving and beloved, forgiving 
and forgiven, remitting all debts and 
injuries, in the hope of a final ac- 
quittal and full remission at the tri- 
bunal of his Saviour and his Judge.*' 

The object of the Fourth and con- 
cluding division is to meet some 
objections which have been raised 
against this Christian doctrine. 

*' Fourthly, I promised to meet a 
few of the objections which are rais- 
ed against this Christian doctrine. 

'^ 1. It may seem to some persons. 
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that the line of conduct here recom- 
mended^ would argue imbecility, 
cowardice^ and meanness. This in- 
susceptibility to the resentment of 
wrongs, say they, is dastardly, base, 
and ignoble. I contend that it is the 
very reverse. To conquer the spirit 
of revenge in your own bosoms^ is a 
far more arduous enterprise, a far 
more glorious achievement than you 
caa gain from the most studied 
.and successful acts of retaliation,-* 
Prov. xvi. 32. * He that is slow to 
anger is better than the mighty, and 
he that ruleth his spirit than he that 
taketh a city.* This is the criterion 
by which yon are to ascertain the 
quality and measure of true glory. 
' It is the glory of a man,' not to 
revenge, but ' to pass by a transgres- 
sion.* Here is a field for the display 
of genuine heroism, and sound mag- 
nanimity. Shew me the man who 
ha^ been taught to subdue his pas- 
sions, to forgive lus enemies, and to 
return good for evil, and I will prove 
to you, that he stands out to the 
view of all competent judges in hea- 
ven and earth, covered with a robe 
of richer splendour than ever adorned 
the heroes of Agincourt, or Blenheim, 
or Waterloo. Compared with his 
laurels, tlie garlands that ' a Cesar 
wears are weeds.* The preacher may 
he tauntingly bid to go. and broach 
these notions, on the markets, and 
tliaexchanges, in cabinets and courts ; 
to deal out his impracticable and 
Utopean system in the places of 
public concourse, and amid the va- 
rious bustle of resort. He can pnly 
say^ he hopes, that . were his voice 
capable of beuig extended to such 
places, he should have grace given 
him to be true to tUe principles he 
has this day avowed, and to maintain 
them, in the teeth of a jeering world, 
even unto blood. 

"2. It may be objected, that if 
these principles should be acted upon 
in general society, men of an inju- 
rious character wQuld become more 
insolent, violeotjandcfpel than ever ; 
smd receiving no cbeckj would go on 



from bad to worse. There is some 
plausibility in this objection, and we 
would meet it by saying, that in all 
nioral questions we have simply to 
ask, what is dufy, without antici- 
pating con^quences, which, per- 
chance, may never follow, and thas 
reducing the subject to a mere ques- 
tion of expediency. It should not 
be our fint enquiry, whether it is 
safe for us to act rightly, but rather 
our fixed determination to do what 
God has comnianded and Christ has 
sanctioned both by precept and ex- 
ample, in the face of all consequences. 
For there is a watchful Providence 
ever at hand to cover with the in- 
vulnerable shield of its protectioo, 
those who confide in God while they 
resolutely pursue the line of duty. 
But supposing that we are enabled 
to ' do good to them that hate us/ 
if they have a spark of ingenuous- 
ness remaining in their compositiofii 
will they not rather be softened, 
shamed, and subdued by the gentle- 
ness and generosity of the Christian 
temper, than encouraged to new out- 
rages, and additional acts of aggres- 
sion ? — And if, on the other hand, it 
should happen that they have not 
a single trace of ingenuous feeling in 
their nature, is it not probable that 
a different line of conduct, on our 
part, would goad them into a more 
exasperated madness, or harden them 
into a more unrelenting sternness, 
or, at least, produce so dangerous 
a reaction of the bad passions, as 
might prove more detrimental to our 
tranquillity and comfort than the 
ebullitions of their original indig- 
nation } 

" 3. It naay be objected, that all 
relative duties are mutual and reci- 
' procal ; so that if there be a violation 
of the obligation on the one part, 
there follows a release frona the obh- 
gation on the other part. This, in- 
deed, is an hypotihesis which has 
. been gravely maintained, but which, 
were it admitted to be true, would 
.overturn the basis upon which this 
discourse is reared^ and sap ^^ 
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foundation oF all moral obligation 
vrhatsoever. It is making morality 
nothing more than a covenant , or 
compact, between two human bef 
ings, and if one of them should fail 
in fulfilling his part of the indenture^ 
the covenant is broken, and its oblr- 
^ation is annulled. Whereas, Chris- 
tian morality has its foundation in 
the will of the supreme lawgiver, 
arid that will must be my standard^ 
'whether other men, in their conduct 
towards me, may respect it and ap- 
peal to it or not. Christ has said, 
Liove your enemies — there^s no reci- 
procity there 3 do good to them fliat 
hate you — ^no return of mutual duty 
there, and as little of either in what 
follows 5 ' bless them that curse you, 
and pray for them that despitefully 
use you.* The fact is, that Chris- 
tianity teaches us^ and also enables 
us to discharge with conscientious 
fidelity, our duty to others, though 
they may fail in their duty to us. 
Their violations of duty towards our- 
selves, will not materially injure us, 
unless we should be drawn or driven 
by this means, into a breach of our 
own duty. And this would be a 
species of retaliation upon others, 
which must eventually rebound upon 
ourselves. No man can essentially 
hurt us, unless he can set God and 
our own consciences against us ; and 
this is only to be done by involving 
us in the com'mission of sin. Though 
a father should refuse to fulfil the 
duties qf a parent, the son is not 
therefore relieved from the burden 
of filial piety and duty. Though a 
child be stubborn and rebellious, the 
parent is not to relax in the duties 
of patience, compassion, reproof, and 
corrective discipline. And this may be 
affirmed of all other duties founded 
in the will of God. Away then with 
that code >of modern ethics, which 
would devise a method for repealing 
the divine laws, equally novel and 
expeditious, namely, by the violation 
of them ; but violation is no repeal. 
If another fail in duty to me, it is my 
calamity and my cross 5 but if I fail 
in my duty to him, it is my folly and 
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my sin. What a di£ferent spirit did 
St. Paul discover, when he declared 
to the Corinthians * and I will retj 
gladly spend and be spent for you> 
though the more abundantly / love 
you, the less I be loved.' And ' to 
Timothy, ' Therefore I endure tH 
things for the elect's sakes, that they 
also may obtain the salvation whieh 
is in Christ Jesus with eternal glory.' 
"'4. It may be objected, that, iifter 
all that has been said, the plan of 
feeling and action here submitted, 
cannot be avowed, and followed out 
in Its practical results, without ex- 
posing a man to derision and con- 
tempt. If, my brethren, ridicule were 
the. test of truth, either as to Chris- 
tian faith or Christian morals, this 
might be deemed a fatal objection ^ 
but as it happens, there is no test 
more unsound, more uncertain, and 
more despicable. It is the argument 
of fools, and is seldom employed till 
the quiver has been exhausted of 
every other dart. In this sense, I 
am sure we may say, ' of laughter it 
is mad, and of mirth, what doth it/ 
There is nothing so true, so sacred, 
so venerable, so sublime^ but it may 
become the butt of mockery to the 
impious and profane. But, I trust, 
you have not so learned Christ as to 
be laughed out of your principles, 
your convictions, your duties, and 
your happiness. Should the universe 
combine to hiss down the distinctive 
peculiarities of the Christian scheme, 
whether in the doctrines it reveals, 
or the practice it enjoins, I trust you 
would remain movdess as the rock 
amidst the dashing of the waves and 
the roar of the tempest; or like 
Milton's Abdiel, ' firm though single.' 
The Holy Spirit stands engaged to 
patronize the principles of the Gospel, 
and to ensure their ultimate triumph 
over the prejudices, the scandals, 
and the insults of all its foes. In the 
mean time, ^ if ye are reproached for 
the name of Christ, happy are ye, for 
the Spirit of God and of glory resteth 
upon you. On their part he is evil 
spoken of> but on your part he is 
glorified. But let none of you suffer 
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as a murderer^ or as a thief, or as 
aa evil-doer, or as a buisy-body in 
other men's matters. Yet if any man 
suffer as a Christian, let him not be 
ashamed, but let him glorify God on 
this behalf.* While, therefore, we are 
looking daily and hourly to the ful- 
ness in Christ Jesus our Lord, for the 
succours of his all-sufficient grace, 
by which alone we can be qualified 
for the performance of this difficult 
duty; let us make it our stedfast 
resolve, that we will never designedly 
griei^e a friend, never willingly create 
an enemy, and never deliberately re- 
venge an injury'* 

Extract from the Life of Cecil 
Lord Burleigh, 
To the Editor. 

Sir, — I am sure you will not be 
unwilling to call the attention of 
your readers to the sentiments of so 
great and wise a statesman as Cecil, 
Lord Burleigh, the upright and re- 
ligious minister of Queen Elizabeth, 
on the subject of Peace. I therefore 
beg leave to offer for this purpose 
a few extracts from the life of that 
celebrated man, in " Macdearmid's 
Lives of British Statesmen.*' 

" Instructed both by history and 
observation, that war was the great 
means of wasting the resources of 
nations, he obstinately resisted the 
efforts of those rash and ambitious 
spirits, who perpetually endeavoured 
to plunge the nation into hostilities, 
with a view of advancing their own 
reputation and fortunes. He had 
ever on his lips the salutary maxims,' 
^ that war is soon kindlc<1, but peace 
very hardly procured ; that war is 
the curse, and peace the blessing of 
God upon a nation ^ and that a realm 
gains more by one year's peace, than 
by ten years war.* By these pacific 
counsels, the Queen, from the sound- 
ness of her understanding, and her 
aversion to expence, was usually 
swayed. On a few occasions, a long- 
ing for military glory, or an attach- 
ment to some favourites who were 
men of ipore f^mbition than discretion. 



and of more show than wisdom, 
caused her to disregard the dissua- 
sions of Cecil ; but a more serious 
reflection seldom failed to dispel her 
illusion. 

'^ The moderation and wisdom of 
Cecil, in adhering resolutely to a 
pacific system, deserve the more ap- 
plause, as the condition of Europe, 
at that period, was particularly aH- 
culated to tempt an English minister 
into extensive wars. While Scotland 
and France were torn by intestine 
convulsions, and the rebels often 
able to overpower the sovereign j 
the Low Countries, which had re- 
volted against Philip, seemed de- 
termined to endure the last extremi- 
ties, rather than again submit to his 
dominion. England alone enjoyed 
internal tranquillity 3 and, by UDitiDg 
with the insurgents of either country, 
might have acquired both a large 
addition of territory, and such other 
concessions as may be wrested from 
a weaker power. But Cecil well 
knew that conquests were not the 
true road to national aggrandise- 
ment; and that his country would 
suffer more in her resources and 
real strength from an extensive and 
protracted war, than she could gain 
from its most successful results. 

*' At one period, while Elizabeth 
was engaged in the war with Spain, 
Cecil, who was anxious to bring 
about a termination of hostilities, 
found in the Earl of Essex a power- 
ful enemy to his pacific schemes. 
This youth, who had acquired some 
glory in the Spanish war, and eagerly 
panted for more, stood forward as 
the vehement opposer of Cecil's pro- 
positions for peace 3 and his influence 
over the Queen's affections, joined 
to the other considerations which we 
have mentioned, was sufficient to 
counteract the intentions of the mi- 
nister. 

'^ Cecil was no less interested for 
the glory of his country than Essex. 
Yet while he felt how much security 
depends on political reputation, ^^ 
also perceived the folly of attempting 
to render a nation glorious by wasting 
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Tier resourced^ or great by reducing 
her to imbecility. Averse to the 
idle waste of the people's pro- 
perty, and detesting the wanton 
effusion of human blood> he remon- 
strated against sacrificing the best 
Interests of the nation to the avarice 
ttnd ambition of a few individuals ^ 
nor could he^ without indignation^ 
see both prince and people led away 
b^ the same passions as Essejc, and 
giving up the reins of their under- 
standmg to the delusions of a heated 
brain. On one occasion, when the 
question of peace and war was de- 
bated in council, Essex proceeded, 
as usual, to declaim in favour of con-^ 
tinuing hostilities, urging that the 
Spaniards, being a subtle people, 
ambitious of extending their domi- 
nion, implacable enemies to Eng- 
land, bi^tted adherents to the Pope, 
and professing that no faith was to 
be observed with heretics, were 
Incapable of maintaining the rela- 
tions of peace. Cecil, who felt that 
ff such arguments were accounted 
solid, the sword would never be 
^eathed, could not help indignantly 
exclaiming^ in the midst oi this ha- 
rangue, mat the speaker seemed 
intent on nothing but blood and 
slaughter. At the close of the de- 
bate^ perceiving that his ar^ments 
were of no avau against the unpulses 
of passion, he pulled out a Common 
^yer'-book from hid p6cket^ and 
pointed in silence to the words, * Men 
(A blood shall not live out half their 
days/ lliough he could only hope 
that time and further experience 
would effectually dispel the present 
detnsion ; yet still he endeavoured to 
accelerate^ this desirable event, by 
the publication of a tract, in which 
his ar^ments for peace, though dis- 
regar&d by the multitude, were too 
distinct and forcible not to impress the 
reflecting and moderate."* A. L. T. 

« tf A. L. T. cftft favour us with the loan 
of the tract blinded to, or with cxtractr 
from it, we shaU feel much obliged to 
tirn. Ed. 

VOLr III. 



Ancient and Modem Warfare, 
[From the BritUh Essayist, vol. 42.J 

'* The history of Wars is but a dull 
theme, involving a number of wea- 
risome repetitions^ and furnishing but 
one mournful inference of a general 
kind. It teaches us only to con- 
clude, that man can cheerfully go on 
to massacre and to plunder, without 
regard to the authority of reason or 
religion, in the pursuit of a vain and 
criminal glory, derived horn the 
multiplied destruction of his fellow- 
creatures. Yet, while we are cona- 
pelled to acknowledge that War is in 
itself a proof of the corruption of our 
general nature, we may still consider 
it as a theatre in which the most 
generous qualities of our minds are 
exercised, and in which virtue meets 
with more splendid and trying oppor- 
tunities of exertion, than in the com- 
paratively calm and equable course 
of common life. This remark, in- 
deed, holds most in regard to the 
tumultuous war^ire of ancient times, 
in which, though carried on with 
greater national ferocity and personal 
rancour than in our days, yet, from 
the looser principles on which the 
art was grounded, fortitude was en- 
compassed with more difficulties and 
perils, honour was provoked*^ by 
loftier occasions, and compassion was 
excited by more eminent sorrows 
and distressea. Thus the history of 
ancient wars creates an interest 
greatly above what we feel in mo« 
dem details of the same nature. 

** The business of yf9x is now re* 
duced to a perfect science, and men 
ga gr^Eively and coolly to the bloody 
employment, contend without emu- 
lation, and skiughter without resent* 
ment. This mode of destroying our 
fellow-creatures, the delicacy and 
refinement of the modems has dis- 
covered to be more humane : but 
perhaps it would be difficult to provcj 
on any rational grounds, that to 
destroy ^om motives of interest, is 
less culpable than to do it with the 
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plea of vengeance. But^ however it Love to God. In it, the nature of 

may be contfidered in the light of that divine principle is explained, 

hunianity, in a view to history the the motives to it insistec} upon, and 

ancient practice had considerably the the way in which it operates foroibly 

advantage. The indecis^veness of pointed out. 

battles, the formalities of encounter. The grand and influential prin- 

the multitude of fortified places that ciples, which ought to excite us to 

retard the course of victory, and the the active and constant pursuit of 

intricacy and multiplicity of views religious and moral duty, are pre- 

and negociations, render the detail sented to us in the seventh section. 

so dull and heavy, that, contradictory The following passage, though of 

as it may appear, the most active general application, is so well suited 

parts of modem history are gene- for the guidance and encouragement 

rally the least interesting and event- of the Friends of Peace, in their be- 

fill. By the rapidity of ancient battles, nevolent but arduous undertaking, 

we are so hurried along, as to lose that we should feel ourselves ctd- 

the idea of" their inhumanity and pable in withholding it from our 

fatal effects : by the coldness and readers :^- 

deliberation of modem warfare, we '* Finally, if we would be helpers 

gain time to reflect on its deformity, in promoting the kingdom of heaven 

By the sudden and mighty conse- and righteousness on earth, we must, 

quences of ancient victories, the in all our words and actions, ooo- 

attention is solemnly fixed on the stantly keep in view the glory of 

progress and issue of every contest 5 God. ' Whether ye eat or drink, or 

but the balance of modem successes whatever ye do, do all to the glory 

generally leaves the state of things of God.* * Not to ourselves, but to 

little altered, after long and destmc- Him must the praise be ascribed. 

tive campaigns, and an unwearied After all we can do, considering the 

perplexityof plot and negociation." Master we serve, our own inability, 

_ and the important trust committd 

"^ to us in the diffusion of Gospel-light 

The Kingdom of God on Earth. By the and knowledge, we must solicit and 

Rev. John Whitkhouse. depend upon the divine assistance 

(Continued from p. au.) ^^ support. If we are strong, H is 

not m our own strength, but'ac- 

The fifth section of this valuable cording to the power that worketh 
little treatise, is occupied in exhi- in us,' for ' every good and perfect 
biting to view the two grand prin- gift cometh down from the Father 
ciples of. religious and moral duty j of lights, with whom there is no 
love to God and man, and it thus con- variableness nor shadow of turning/ 1 
eludes : '' This is the religion of the In a work which has for its object 
Bible, and which noiakes the Bible both the temporal and eternal welfare 
what it is. These heavenly precepts of mankind, we must not be dis- 
are eminently calculated, to diffuse couraged by the opposition we meet 
peace and joy and happiiiess over with, or the difficulties we may have 
the whole earth, and to make it re- to encounter. We must esteem it a 
semble heaven! Would they were light matter to be condemned of 
written in men's hearts, in inefface- men, if al^proved by our own con- 
able characters; that they were science j for ' if our heart condemn 
' graven, as it were, with an iron us not, then have we confidence to- 
pen, in the rock for ever ! * " wards God.* } Men cannot penetrate 

The sixth section is devoted more > 

particularly to the consideration of ♦ICor. x. 31. tJamwi. 17. 

t I John ui. 21. 
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he motives of our actions, and they 
iSten. put the worst construction 
ipon the best of them 3 but nothing 
8 hid from the sights or escapes the 
lotice of Him with whom we have 
» do. Our wisdom is therefore^ in 
dl things to approve ourselves to 
!iim^ and to' acquit ourselves in the 
tabk assigned us^ not as men-pleasers^ 
but as his trae and faithful servants^ 
loing^ his will with our whole heart/* 

The chief reason why the children 
of men have indulged those prin- 
ciples and passions^ from whence 
Wars derive their origin, is, that 
they have not understood, nor felt 
the force of the precept ' Thou shalt 
love thy neighbour as thyself.* To 
inculcate and explain the sacred and 
extensive obligations of this duty, 
therefore, is the most effectual me- 
thod for promoting Peace on £arth^ 
and for bringing War to a perpetual 
end. Mr. Whitehouse is fully aware 
of this, and the following cursory 
extracts will shew the iroportancei 
which this subject possesses in his 
estimation : — 

" ' Owe no man any thing, but to 
love one another ; for he that loveth 
another, hath fulfilled the law. For 
this, thou shalt not commit adultery, 
thou shalt not kill, thou shalt not 
steal, thou shalt not bear false wit- 
ness, thou shalt not covet 5 and if 
there be any other commandment, 
it is briefly comprehended in this 
saying, namely. Thou shalt love thy 
neighbour as thyself. Love worketh 
no ill to his neighbour 5 therefore 
love is the fulfilling of the law.' • 
We can do God no service by our 
homage : our professed love of him, 
therefore, is vain and profitless, un- 
less accompanied with the other 
great duty of loving others as our- 
selves. It is more especially by 
doing the will of God, in this respect, 
that we can advance his kingdom of 
righteousness in the world 5 and this 
is the the test of our obedience and 
love to our Maker which he requires of 



us : ' for this commandment we have 
from him, that he who loveth God, 
love his brotheralso.' f Here a wide 
field opens J[)efore us of relative duties 
which must always afford ample 
scope for our benevolence. The 
question then is, how is this love 
to be demonstrated } — and what are 
the proofs and evidences of it ? We 
have an apostle's authority for say- 
ing, that a man may ' bestow all his 
goods to feed the poor,* J and yet not 
have charity, or love in his heart. 

*' ' Therefore all things whatso- 
ever ye would that men should do to 
you, do ye even so to them : for this 
is the law and the prophets.* $ This 
is a precept which comes home at 
once to the consciences of men, and 
is a safe and certain rule of conduct 
in all common cases : and there can 
be no doubt that we should be able 
to form a better judgment than we 
usually dOj of the claims which others 
have upon us, and the obligations we 
owe to them, would we, but for a 
moment, consider ourselves as placed 
in their situation, and contrast their 
condition with our own. This law 
of equity is one of the great doctrines 
intimately connected with the king- 
dom of God, which the disciple of 
Christ must constantly bear in mind, 
in order that the selfish principle 
may not gain the ascendency over 
that sense of right which should in- 
variably determine his actions. What- 
ever our individual interests may be, 
they must not be pursued with a dis- 
regard to those of our neighbour, 
nor in a manner detrimental to the 
good of the community. Our self- 
love must be of the social kind 5 it 
must blend itself with a solicitous 
attention to the well being of others : 
it must incline us to compassionate 
their sufferings, to redress their 
wrongs, and to promote their wel- 
fare. And what strong inducements 
have we for the practice of these 
exemplary duties, when we consider 



* Rom. xiii. 8, et seq. 



1 1 Johu iv. 21. t 1 Cor. xiii. 3, 
§ Matt. vii. 12. 
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precariousnees and uncertainty of all 
earthly good, and that whatever we 
possess in this world is fluctuating 
and passing away. The advantages 
we enjoy over the poorer and less 
enlightened classes of our brethren, 
should serve as a powerful motive 
to stimulate our exertions to add to 
their little stock of enjoyments, and 
to facilitate the means of their moral 



in what else does all moral goodneis 
consist than in seeking to advance the, 
glory of God, and the wel&re of 
mauKind ? as, on the other hand, aU 
wickedness consists in n^leeting^ or 
endeavouring to oppose them. 

*' The Almighty has revealed enough 
of his mind and will to enable all 
those who are sincerely desiroug of 
doing it^ to walk in the way of 
his commandments ; and the means 



and intellectual improvement. No-^ which he has employed for this por- 
thing shews in a clearer light than pose, are no less beneficait than the 



the inequality which must always 
subsist in civilized society, the obli- 
gations we are under to supply. In 
some degree, what is wanting in the 
lot Qf those who have been less fa- 
voured by Providence than ourselves } 
to be to them, as it were, in the 
place of God, and to promote to the 
best of our power, their well-being 
and prosperity. The more the be- 
nevolent affections are thus exer- 
cised, the more they will be strength- 
ened, and ac.t with the greater force 
and effect: and surely nothing can 
have a more powerful tendency to 
invigorate the mind in the perform- 
ance of social duties^ and to direct 
and regulate its motions, than the 



object which he had in view, in first 
calling them into existence. What 
can more illustrate his goodness in 
this respect, than his havii^ written 
in their hearts that law of love which 
inclines them to promote each other's 
happiness j to form themselves into 
societies and communities for Ihdr 
mutual benefit 5 and not only to cul- 
tivate the arts most necessary for 
their daily use and sustentatioBj bnt 
those also which shed a pleasing in- 
tellectual light and lustre o'er this 
earthly scene J which soften therug- 
gedness of man*s nature> and prepare 
the way for all the charities and all 
the enjoyments which are found in ci- 
vilized and social life. It is the will of 
God that his rational creatures should 



benevolence, such communications 
of his light and love out of the ful- 
ness of his own divine perfections, 
as should constrain them to live 



full persuasion that we best consult 

our ov^n individual interests by our derive from him, who is the fountain 

endeavours to promote the public of all good, such a measure of his own 

good; and that such a conduct is 

the certain meaus of securing to 

ourselves the blessings, and averting 

from us the ills, of life. It is evident 

from the natural constitution of .together in the unity of the spirit 

things, that God first designed the and in the bonds of peace, and to be 

happiness of the whole 5 and then so ' 

contrived the great moral scheme, 

that his rational creatures should find 

their own happiness in no other way 

than in an interchange of the offices 

of kindness and benevolence towards 

each other. It is therefore incumbent 

upon us, in our several stations, and 



according to our ability, to further, 
in the most. effectual way in our power, 
the plan which the Divine Wisdom 
has adopted, to ' love others as our- 
selves^ and to do unto them as we 
would they should do unto us 5 * for 



friends and benefactors to each other. 
It is by such amicable associations 
that human happiness is increased 
and extended. 

" How evident it must be to every 
unprejudiced mind, that the religion 
of Jesus is, in a peculiar manner, a 
dispensation of love and good-will to 
men 3 and which, when combined 
with the love of God, possesses a 
divine and powerful effi«acy to eradi- 
cate from the heart that selfishness 
which is the bane of human happi- 
ness, and which opposes itself to the 
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righteouaoess of God, and the king- good, and sendeth raiir on the jnst 

4)omofhi$ dear Son, ' Seeing, says and on the unjust." :( The motive 

-the apostle, ye have purified your here adduced for our rising superior 

soub in obeying the truth through to anger and revenge, though as-> 

t^he Spirit, unto unfeigned love of sailed by the most injurious pro- 

t.he brethren, see that ye love one vocations; and for returning good 

another with a pure heart fervently, for evil, is one of the sublimest that 

~ ' born again, not of corruptible can be conceived $ for what can be 



seed, but of incorruptible, by the word more so than an imitation of the 

of God, which liveth and abideth for Supreme Being } The apostle has 

ever/ * In what other manner can given a similar injunction, and 

Christians fulfil the purposes of their couched nearly in the same terms : — 

creation^ than by performing ofiSces ' Be ye followers of God as dear 

of kindness and good-wiU to their children/ § Such an appeal as this 

brethren and kinsmen according to will not be thrown away on noble 

the flesh ; in assistinff those who and generous minds : nor let any one 

labour under want^ sickness, or any complain, that this is a lesson too 

Giber adversity ; and in endeavouring difficult for human nature to prac- 

to reclaim the vicious, and to lead tise. We cannot, indeed, love bad 

those who err from the right way men, whether they be our enemies 

into the paths of rectitude T Chris- or not, with a love of esteem^ but we 

tiana are to esteem the virtuous and certainly may, and ought, to love all 

the good of every country with a menwithaloveof66Rei7o26nce; andno 

regard similar to that which they more than this is required. However 

^itertain towards their own families, exceptionable the character of others 

and dearest connexions. ' Who, says may be, or whatever their conduct 

Christ, is my mother ? and who are towards us 5 we are not to forget 

my brethren } And he stretched forth that they are men of like passions 

his hand toward his disciples, and with ourselves^— that they are our 

aaUl, Behold my mother and my bre- brethren, the children of the same 

tbren ! for whosoever shall do the Father, and heirs of the same im- 

will of my Father which is in heaven, mortality.*' 

the same is my brother, and sister, Notwitnstanding the number of 

and mother/ f countries avowedly Christian,' and 

'' The heart which has been purified the succession of centuries during 

by divine grace from the dross of self, which they have borne the appella- 

and filled with the love of God» will tion, it must be admitted by all, that 

not rest satisfied in its own blessed- tbey have never given to the pure 

ness, but overflow with love and and unsophisticated principles of the 

good-wUl towards the whole human religion of the Cross a fair national 



trial. It has never been sscertaioed, 

*' The divine Founder of our re- by actual experiment (the instance 

ligion has carried the principle of of Pennsylvania only excepted) ho%¥' 

benevolence to such a pitch, that his far the peaceful character of Chris- 

oommand is, * Love your enemies, tianity is calculated to promote the 

bless them that corse you, do good prosperity and happiness of mankind 

to them that hate you, and pray for in conjunction with the safety and 

them which despitefuUy use you welfare of States. 

and persecute you ; that ye may '*" Learned men and divines, and 

be the duldren of your Father those who have devoted most of 

which is in heaven, for he maketh their time and attention to the study 

his sun to rise on the evil and the of the Scriptures, have, for the most 



• 1 Peter i. 23, 23. t Matt. xii. 48^ 49,50. X Matt. v. 44, 45. , § Epbes. v. 1. 
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part^ strangely passed by, or very su- 
perficially considered, these powerful 
and mighty principles, the lore of 
God and of man, powerful enough 
to move a worlds and what is more, 
to make that world a scene of hap- 
piness! And, therefore, compared 
with which, all their theological 
systems, all their fine-spun theories, 
the puny inventions of little minds, 
evaporate into mere nothingness ;— 

* Flay round the head, bat come not near the heart.* 

Such is the simplicity of Christianity 
in reference to its two great, leading, 
practical doctrines ; though the be- 
neficial effects they are calculated to 
produce, owing to the bigotry and 
tyranny which every where prevail in 
the world, have never yet been suffered 
to be experimentally tried on the great 
mass of society. Yet who is there 
who does not perceive how com- 
pletely they are adapted to the con- 
dition of man, and to the improve- 
ment and perfectibility of his moral 
nature } — vdiai a powerful tendency 
they possess to lift his soul above 
every low, unworthy pursuit 3 to 
purify the affections -, and to purge 
the conscience from ' dead works,* 
(the earthly, sensual, unprofitable 
works of unrighteousness) to serve 
the living God 5 and to diffuse ' peace 
and happiness, truth and justice, re- 
ligion and piety,* over the whole 
face of the habitable globe ! The very 
contemplation of this subject, so 
deeply interesting, and which unfolds 
to our view a blessed prospect of 
the Redeemer's kingdom, is such as 
to fill the mind, even now, vdth joy 
unspeakable, and full of glory." 

We shall conclude our quota- 
tions, for the present, with the fol- 
lovnng anticipations of the establish- 
ment of the kingdom of God upon 
the earth : — 

^' ^ Whereunto,* says our Saviour, 
' shall we liken the kingdom of God, 
and with what comparison shall we 
compare it Mt is like a grain of 
mustard-seed, which, when it is sown 
ill the earth, is less than all the seeds 



that be in the earth ^ hnt when it is 
sown^ it groweth up, and becometh 
greater than all herbs^ and shooteth 
out great branches, so that the foi^ls 
of the air may lodge under the 
shadow of it.** In these words are 
figured out ih& first principles ^\i\dii 
are to ensure the growth and uni- 
versal spread of the Gospel. Thefie 
have appeared insignificant in the 
eyes of a thoughtless, misjudging 
world, but they will prove, at length, 
an effectual remedy for all the 
moral and civil disorders which 
afflict mankind. Human policy alone 
can never effect this cure; It lies 
far beyond the reach of any thing of 
an earthly nature 5 but it will be 
brought about by a few truths, which 
the reputed wise and learned, puffed 
up with a vain knowledge devoid of 
charity, have treated with contemp- 
tuous disregard. These truths are 
now making a rapid^ progress, and 
carrying irresistible conviction along 
with them. The soil has been pre- 
pared, and the seeds have been sown, 
which shall bring forth an abundance 
of happiness -J ' some thirty, some 
sixtv, and some an hundred fold.' 
Our Saviour sufficiently explsdns the 
nature of his kingdom, ami who the 
subjects of it are, when, in his ser- 
mon on the mount, he pronounces 
a blessing on those who 'hunger and 
thirst after righteousness,- on the 
* pure in heart,* on the ' promoters of 
peace,* on those who suffer perse- 
cution and reproach, and calumnious 
treatment ' for truth and righteous- 
ness* sake : * * Rejoice,* says he, ' and 
be exceeding glad, for great is yonr 
reward in heaven.* f 

'' It is, indeed, with heart-felt 
delight and thankfulness, that we 
are permitted to haiU although as 
yet at a distance, the advent of this 
kingdom of righteousness which is 
destined to be established 00 ^^ 
earth 5 and of which it is said, that 
' all nations shall flow into it.' ^he 
6am on which it is to be founded, 



* Matt. xiii. 31. t Mati. v. 6—12. 
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wehaveseen^ is the love of God and It may be observed^ further^ that 

of mankind -, than which nothing the doctrines relative to the kingdom 

can be conceived to be more com- of God on earth coincide with^ and 

prehensive^ embracing, as it does, confirm the dictates of sounds un- 

the whole circle of Christian duties ; biassed reason as to the present state 

and thus bringing all the powers and of man, and his future destiny 5 and 

faculties of the soul, and all the af- that had they not been announced 

fections of the hearty into obedience to us on the authority of revelation 5 

to the ' law of Christ.* Hitherto the they are in themselves such as the 

ignorance, bigotry, and superstition wisest and best of men must approve 

which are so predominant in the and wish to be universally known and 

world, have prevented the light of practised : but they want no other 

the truth from shining, with such testimony than their own to convince 

power and efficacy, in the minds of every one, that they are both the 

men, as to enable them to discern wisdom of God, and the power of 

the salutary effects which Chris* God. And as they are agreeable to 

tianity might be made to produce the reason of man in its highest state 

on human a fairs. We are told, that of cultivation ; so are they also ad- 

ihe fruits of it are tor the ' healing mirably adapted to his nature, con- 

of the nations.* Not only was the dition, and circumstances, and to the 

Gospel promulged for our individual furtherance of his well-being in his 

use and comfort, and growth in individual, social, and political rela- 

grace, and to secure our salvation ; tions. Besides, what can be more 

which ought to be the first and chief cheering to the spirits, or more bene- 

object of our concern : not only is it ficial to health, than to have our 

a dispensation, which regards our minds entertained with pleasing ideas 

own personal and private welfare 5 of the goodness of God, and to know 

but it was intended, moreover, to that our thoughts and desires are 

promote the temporal good of man- conformable to his most holy will > 

kind at large, and to make a wo? Id What is there so animating and re- 

^ppy. And although, as yet, with freshing to the soul, as to have a 

respect to this important purjiose^ conscience not only void of offence 

a very partial and imperfect success towards God and man j but which 

has attended the dissemination of also bears witness, in the fullest 

Gospel-truths in comparison of what manner, to our dutiful love and afifec- 

might have been expected ; yet there tion to them } This, it may be said, 

is no reason to infer, that they may is to walk with God, and to have 

not be ultimately accompanied by our conversation in heaven : 
inconceivably superior blessings and 

advantages to mankind than have * He that hath thi« light in hi. own clear breast, 

been hUhertO experienced. Indeed May ..t m the centre and enjoy br.ght da,.^^ 

no limits can be affixed to that ame- 
lioration in the state of society, to He can rejoice in his existence, 
which they may yet give birth. The because it is his felicity; and he is 
opposition they have met with from at less expence in making others 
.selfish and worldly men has nearly happy, because he is so in hinqself. 
bad its day ; and the eyes of the That frame of mind so desirable on 
people are opening to ihe mighty all occasions in our intercourse with 
benefits which revelation both pro- the world, and for the right per- 
mises, and points out ; and to the formance of those duties whiqh we 
attainment of which, no exertions owe to each other, in order to be 
shoufd be wanting on the part of uniform and permanent, must be. 
those, who are the real friends of the principled in good-will to men ; which 
best interests of mankind. is a law from heaven far superior to 
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what thfi world calls polifihed man- 
ners and good Inreeding; though 
these are^ by no means^ to be con- 
temned. We know, for instance, 
that a cup of cold water given in 
the spirit of Christian kindness, will 
not lose its reward : and that the 
poor widow's mite was of more value 
In the sight of God than all that the 
rich gave out of their abundance. 
There are some works which cannot 
proceed from any other than a good 
motive, and which all can practise : 
and these, like congregated streams, 
forming themselves into rivers and 
seas, shall, under the spiritual king* 
dom, refresh continually the ' city 
of our God i * — such as works of love, 
mercy, meekness, charity, forgive- 
ness. Happy tempers and benevolent 
minds will not then be wanting. 
Men will have learned to controul 
their headstrong and turbulent pas- 
sions ; they will have subdued auger 
and wrath, and evil-speakings and 
banished from them malice, hatred, 
and revenge, as vices the most 
disgraceful and abominable: they 
will have learned the great lesson, 
' not to be overcome of evil, but to 
overcome evil with good.* " 

The Rage for War. 
To the Editor. 

Sia,— I am much pleased to ob- 
serve that your Correspondent '* N '* 
has rested the weight of a very able 
argument in favour of Peace, upon 
the correct decision laid down in the 
form of a query by the apostle James, 
who has touched the matter with a 
needle -, for doubtless the whole sys- 
tem of War (that offence which * must 
needs be*) has fixed its cancerous 
roots, and finds all its strength and 
noarishment in the setf^will and cor- 
rupt desires, comprised under the 
term ' lusts,* of fisdlen human nature. 

This truth presents itself to my 
miad with conviction no less than 
demonstrative; but since there are 
many whose view of this subject is 
not yet clear and defined, you do 



wdl to place it before them in n« 
rious aspects and in diftrent ]^ht8 ; 
and if there be some who are weary 
of repeated quotations from the peN 
petual Bible, turn ^em to a passage 
of Virgil, upon whose lofty he^d 
some gleams of inspiration broke 
once and again through the Pagan 
cloud in which he was enveloped. 

In the eighth book of the iEneid, 
we find Evander, a Grecian prince, 
who had planted a colony on the 
Tyber, entertaining ^neas, newly 
arrived to him, with the early his- 
tory of the scenes among which 
they then were walking; the spot 
where afterwards arose the capital 
of the world : he describes the first 
institution there of government by 
Saturn. 

** !• gernu indoeil* ac dUpenam moltiltvs altii 

Composuit, legesqne dedit : 

Anrea, qoae perhibent, illo sub rej;e fnemnt 
ftecnUj •!• pbi«id» populos in pace regelMit 
Dctatior donw panlattaoi ao deeolor atei, 
Et beUi rabies, et aotor anccoaait habeadl" 

He (Saturn) organised the un- 
tractable society, dispersed upon the 
lofty mountains, and gave them laws. 
Under this king were those golden 
times which poets celebrate.-^ he 
governed his people in tranquil peace, 
until, by degrees, succeeded a tar* 
nished and d^enerate age, and the 
lust of possession prevaOed, and iSxt 
rabies of War. 

I pray you to mark the force of 
the word rabies, to which we have 
nothing equivalent -, canine madnesSi 
no common rage, but a total per- 
version of all the powers, bodily and 
mental; and this belli rabies, the 
token of a degenerate age, came in 
with the amor habendi, the lust of 
possession. 

The closing life of the poet migh* 
have been, I think, contemporary 
with the early years of the apostle 
James ; but it is not very likely tlttt 
they conferred together on this sub- 
ject, which one might incline to 
believe, by their exact agreement 
as to the origin of War. ^ 

I should rejoice to see the learned 
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leisure of some able scholar em- 
ployed in collating passages like 
these ; being persuaded, that by the 
beneficent providence of God, those 
t^ruths which are most important to 
mankind have not been left without 
a witness in any age. 

With cordial wishes for your in- 
creasing strength^ I am^ Sir^ 

Very respectfully, 

Moderator. 
Oct. 4, 1821. . 
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A Senatorial Jnswer to the grand 
Objection, 

It is generally admitted, that War 
is a great evil, that its abolition is a 
desirable object, and that the con- 
troversies of rulers should, were it 
possible, be settled on the principles 
of civilization, by referring them to 
a Tribunal constituted for that end. 
But when this plan is urged, the ob- 
jector triumphsuitly exclaims, — IVhat 
power can such a Tribunal possess, to 
enforce its decisumsl This objection 
seems to be regarded by majiy as 
sufficient to silence all the intelli- 
gent advocates for peace. If, there- 
fore, a satisfoctory answer can be 
given, an important point will be 
gained^ and the friends of peace may 
hold on their way rejoicing. 

We are happy in finding material^ 
for obviating the objection^ in the 
late Answer of the Senate of Massa- 
chnsetts to the Governor's speech. 
Having mentioned " intelligence and 
virtue*' as '* the ornament and de- 
fence of republican institutions,** the 
Senate proceeds tosay : — 

" The laws derive their force, not 
from the impulse of any physical 
power. The legislature of a republic 
is not surroundedi by arms. The ju- 
diciary, which commands universal 
submission to its decisions, from the 
powerful as well as the weak, has no 
energy but what is derived from the 

VOL. III.. 



sense of justice, which resides in the 
breasts of the people. The 'force of 
a republican government, the only 
one compatible with freedom,* is 
therefore a mental force. And as the 
laws have their origin in the will of 
the people, so they are carried into 
execution principally by the senti- 
ment known to prevail in favour of 
virtue, order, and good government. 
A constitution which requires the 
support of an armed force, is either 
defective itself, or supposes debase- 
ment in a considerable part of those 
subjected to it. It either doe^ not 
possess the confidence slM attach- 
ment of the people, as the security 
of their rights, or the people do not 
justly appreciate those rights. It 
therefore becomes a Commonwealth 
to recollect, that, as they value their 
liberties and immunities, public opi- 
nion, the source and guide of poli- 
tical power, should be founded on 
public virtue and intelligence.'* 

But how does this passage apply 
to the formidable objection ? It ap- 
plies by shewing that there is such 
a thing as " mental force,** to give 
effect to the decisions of well organ- 
ized Tribunals. Our government is 
indeed republican; but this affords 
the better opportunity to see what 
may be^ done by the force of public 
opinion, when enlightened by the 
" difiiision of useful knowledge and 
correct principles.*' If in the present 
state of knowledge and virtue in our 
country, " the judiciary commands 
universal submission to its decisions," 
without the force of arms, may we 
not safely infer, that the force of 
public sentiment may be extended 
to the decisions of a Tribunal of 
Honour and Equity for the adjust- 
ment of national controversies ? 



* This sentiment might perhaps be fairfy 
disputed ; but the general principle, that 
the laws and government of a country 
have their most solid foundation in the 
approbation and enlightened morality of 
the people, is true in all cases. — Ed. of the 
Herald »/ Peace. 
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We are awaire that a. more general muititude of savage laws and cus- 
diffusion of. knowledge, relating te toms have been abolished. In many 
the causes and evils of war, is neces<- instances a change in public senti- 
sary to the accomplishment of the ment has paralyzed an absurd or 
object. But considering the various inhuman law, years before it was 
and accumulating means which are repealed by legislators. When public 
in operation to illuminate the world, opinion changes in regard to the 
we may presumie that many years necessity of a sanguinary law, it 
will not be requisite to convince the first becomes difiicult, and afterwards 
intelligent of different countries, that impossible to carry the law into exe- 
the principles of Christianity and d- cution. Many such laws are still 
vilization are preferable to the bar- retained in statute books, unre- 
barous principles of war for the pealed, as monuments or memorials 
adjustment of differences, and that of the barbarity of earlier times. As 
the former, are applicable to nations a change ip fmblic sentiment can 
and rulers, as well as to smaller thus enervate an absurd or cruel 
societies and private individuals, law, so it can enforce one which is 
When public sentiment shall have humane and wise; and as it can 
been enlightened on this subject, enforce humane laws, so it can give 
armies will be no more necessary to effect to humane compacts and de- 
enforce a decree of the proposed cisions. Therefore, should such a 
Tribunal of nations, than they now Tribunal as has been often proposed, 
are to give effect to a decision of the be organized by a compact between 
Supreme Court of the United States, the rulers of different nations, it will 
If it be a truth, that " public opi- stand in no need of armies to enforce 
nion is the source and guide of poll- its decrees. An enlightened public 
tical power," then as soon as public sentiment in its favour, will be in- 
opinion shall be in favour of the finitely preferable to all the military 
principles of civilization, in pre- and naval establishments in the uni- 
ference to the principles of war, verse. * 

" political power" must take that ^g may add, what we verily be- 
course. Rulers as well as subjects lieve to be true, that the expense of 
must submit. They are mutually the military and naval establishments 
dependent on each other 5 and rulers of Christendom for a single year, if 
cannot support war, if the general judiciously employed, would be suffi- 
opinion of their subjects should be ^ient to illuminate the world so fer 
against the horrible appeal to arms. ^ to obtain a general consent of 
When pubUc opinion shall have been nations to the aboUtion of war, and 
duly enlightened, that ruler who wiU to insure their acquiescence in the 
not submit a controverted question decisions of Pacific Tribunals, 
to a Tribunal or Umpire, rather than " 

to expose his subjects to the crimes jf^^ ^^^ ^r Mason and M'Cari^' 

and desolations of war, will be re- '' 

garded with horror, as a merciless [Th« following (Hfthtfulanccddterdatiye 

barbarian. Like the duellist, he will loI^ueU, with the iweUigent and iHJmted 

be left to fight his own battles, and "marks upon it, we transcribe ftoin the 

to suflFer the odium due to his folly. ^'^^ rfPtact; and iroald eamcrtly «• 

While public opinion has been in commend theai to the serious coosidenittoa 

favour of war, as lawful and neceg- "^ ^^•'^ ^ ^^^ ^^ ^"^ ^"^T: „t 
sary, it has done great things and <rf approbation toward* the baibawns ««- 

filled the world with mischief. But ****J ' 

public opinion is liable to be changed. ** ^his dispute between Kason and 

It has been changed in thousands of M'Carty was of more than two years' 

instances \ and by these changes a standing, and origuiated at the elec- 
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tion poll in London county, Virginia. 
M'Carty, who for the most part 
made hb home at Alexandria, offered 
to vote. Mason observed, that he 
did not consider him entitled to a 
vote. M'Carty asiaerted his right, 
and said that he would take the ne- 
cessary oath to entitle him to the 
exercise of it. Mason then said. If 
you swear, you wUl perjure yourself. 
This was the spark, blown to a 
flame. — ^A newspaper war then en- 
sued ; and after abusing each other ' 
in the most uncourteous manner, the 
contest was given over. — But the 
tortured feelings ofl^on would not 
let him rest. On the arrival of Gen. 
Jackson at the seat of government. 
Gen. Mason repaired thither to con- 
sult with his relation. Dr. Bronaugh, 
one of Gen. Jackson's Aids, as to the 
course proper for him to pursue. 

After this interview, M*Carty was 
sent for to thq seat of government. 
He was challenged, and it was finally 
agreed that the battle should be 
fought ^* with muskets at the distance 
of ten feet.' V 

^* Arrayed against each other with 
all the ferocity of savages, their guns 
were brought to an orden^—Bronaugh 
thenaskied. Are you ready ? The word 
was glvcfn, fire /—-The guns were 
brought to the hip and fired. — Gen. 
Mason was precipitated into an awful 
eternity with all his imperfections, 
and this last black transgression upon 
his head ! while M'Carty escaped with 
a slight scratch upon hi^ arm. 

'' During all the preparation for 
this bloody scene, it was notorious 
what was going on, and yet^ no steps 
were taken to prevent it. Numerous 
spectators lined the hills around, and 
beheld with stupid inactivity the hor- 
rid contest. 

'' The first intimation that Gen. 
Mason's wife had of his intention to 
fight^ was about two hours previous 
to the arrival of his remains at home. 
He had left a letter for her witir a 
friend, who, from the hope th«A ail 
would be well, had delayed to deliver 
it. The scene which ensued at the 



reception of this letter, and almost 
simultaneously with the arrival of 
€ren. Mason's remains, no pen can 
describe^ nor pencil depict. The ^ 
agonized cries of a bereaved a;id 
loving wife, the mournful and weep- 
ing countenances of Gen. Mason's 
servants^ to whom he hadbeen kind, 
and the regret of his admii4ng neigh- 
bours, were enough to melt a heart 
of adamant. 

/^ And now let me glance at Mr. 
M'Carty. He with his Seconct— I will 
not say friend — repaired to Alexan-^ 
dria. Secluded from the society in 
which he was wont to mingle, with 
feelings amounting almost to hope- 
less and black despair, he remained 
in Alexandria until Thursday night, 
the 11th instant, when an oppor- 
tunity offering, he took shipping for 
Liverpool, in consequence, it is said, 
of an intimation that the Governor 
of Maryland, in which state the duel 
was fought, intended to demnnd him 
for trial and punishment." — Extracts 
of a Letter from Alexandria, published 
in the newspapers. 

In the National Intelligencer, an ar- 
ticle appeared relative to this battle, 
containing a statement of facts to 
exculpate the seconds of Gen. Mason 
from the reproach of having been 
'* instrumental in urging the afiair 
to its unfortunate issue." This ar- 
ticle was probably written by one 
of the seconds, or as they call them- 
selves, '' friends of Gen. Mason," in 
which they have the following re- . 
markable paragraphs s— • 

'* It now only remains to state, that 
all reports respecting the Indecorous 
deportment of either party on the 
ground are entirely false 5 that the 
unfortunate meeting took place at 
the appointed time, and that the 
affair, although fatally was honour- 
ably terminated. No man ever ex- 
hibited more perfect coolness and 
self-possession than did Gen. Mason 
on this melanchtily occasion. 

'* It is due to the friends of Mr. 
M'Carty, who are not aware of this 
publication^ to state, that their de- 
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portmeDt throughout the whole busi^ 
ness was perfectly correct.'* 

Remarks. — From the summary 
which has now been given of the 
origin, progress, and result of the 
war between Mason and M'Carty^ 
some, useful lessons may be derived : 
First, We may learn the sentiments 
and character of a duellist. He is 
one who has so little of the fear of 
God before his eyes, as to despise 
the command, ' Thou shalt do no 
murder.* He has so little regard to 
the good of society, as to set the 
worst example of violating the laws 
both of God and his country. He 
is so deluded or so inhuman that, 
for the momentary gratification of 
the vilest passions, he will expose 
his family and dearest friends to years 
of bitter anguish and distress. He 
is one who, under the pretext of 
superior refinement, adopts some 
of the worst .principles of Gothic 
barbarity. Disregarding the. laws of 
civilized men, the duellists of our 
country meet each other in the field 
of battle *^ with all the ferocity of 
savages/* and settle their foolish 
disputes by sanguinary combat. 

But is there no apology for such 
men ? Should any one of them be 
indicted for murder, committed in 
a duel, might not the plea of insanity 
be successfully urged in his favour ? 
Is it possible for intelligent men, 
free from insanity, to war like Mason 
and M'Carty ? Are not men thus de- 
ranged as truly objects of pity, as 
the common residents of a mad- 
house ? And would it not be wise 
and benevolent in the rulers of our 
nation — ^instead of multiplying mili- 
tary academies — to provide hospitals 
for the safe-keeping and recovery of 
military maniacs ? — Such are the men 
who render wars inevitable. But, 

Second, Such duellists as limit their 
war-spirit to private combat, and do 
their ovy^n fighting, may still be called 
" gentlemen of honour,' when com- 
pared with those who needlessly in- 
volve nations in war, and then seduce 
or compel others to fight their battles. 



What but the wickedness of suidfi 
conduct can equal its meanness and 
inhumanity ! 

Third. Public war and private duel- 
ling are made of the same materials; 
false principles of honour and justice, 
and savage passions and manners. 

Fourth, As in the private war under 
review, the Newspapers were the 
bellows for blowing^ the spark to 
a flame, so it is in the contests of 
nations. One incendiary editor may 
diffuse his own bad passions, or the 
malignant passions of another, and 
set the world on fire. 

Fifth, In the battle of Mason and 
M'Carty we have an illustration of 
the common principles of defensive war. 
In public war, each party professes 
to act in self-defence, and accuses 
the other of being the aggressor. 
So it unquestionably was with Masoff 
and M'Carty. Wliichsoever of the 
two might be first in offending, in 
the course of the contest each be- 
came an aggressor. At the time of 
the decisive battle, it would perhaps 
have been difficult for any impartial 
man to decide which of them had 
been most abusive, or most to blame. 
Each was doubtless correct in ac- 
cusing the other of injurious treat- 
ment — each fought in self-defence— 
and each was a murderer in the sight 
of God. 

Sixth, From tlie statement of Gen. 
Mason's friends we infer, that, in the 
opinion of duellists, there is nothing 
" indecorous,*' nothing beneath their 
dignity, to meet each other in a field 
of battle, " with all the feroci^of 
savages" — ^nothing ♦^ indecorous" in 
the most wanton, malignant, and de- 
liberate murder ; — ^and that a dispute 
between two such gentlemen laay be 
" honourably terminated" by one's 
murdering the other ! 

Whether such sentiments and such 
conduct are beneath the dignity of 
duellists, we shall refer to the judg- 
ment of those who are better ac- 
qualDted than we are with that class 
of citizens. But- we may venture to 
a^ert, that such sentiments and such 
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conduct^ are far below the dignity of 
civilized^ enlightened^^ and good men^ 
and perfectly unbecoming the cha- 
racter of any man who deserves the 
name of a Christian. 

Seventh, Notwithstanding all that 
the friends of Mason have said in 
his defence^ on their own, this battle 
has been generally censured, as 
malignant, wanton, and barbarous. 
Mason *' died as a fool dleth,** and 
the bloody conqueror, like Cain, has 
fled to another country. But why 
this censure of the war between 
Mason and M'Carty ? It was as ne- 
cessary and as just, as public wars in 
general, and hr less distressing in 
its effects. Here one man only lost 
his life 5 one woman was made a 
widow 5 one mother was bereaved 
of a son 5 and one child lost a father. 
But in the more horrible contests 
of nations, how many thousands of 
men are murdered in a single battle ! 
how many women are made widows ! 
how many mothers are bereaved of 
their sons ! how many children are 
made fatherless ! — ^Andfor what is all 
this waste of human life, this bereave- 
ment and wo ? To gratify such un- 
worthy passions as are displayed by 
duellists, or to procure employment, 
money and fame for man-butchers, or 
for men who prefer living on human 
sacrifices to earning their bread by 
honest and useful labour ! 

It may. be proper here to remark, 
that the battle now reviewed, was 
not accompanied with the conflagra- 
tion of villages, nor the devastation 
of property. The conqueror does not 
boast of hanging captives, nor of 
burning 300 houses in one day. He 
is satisfied with having murdered his 
armed adversary, without heaping 
other mischiefs on a bereaved and 
innocent family. Satisfied ! did I say ? 
Far from this ; he retired from the 
field of battle with '^ feelings amount- 
ing almost to hopeless and blauk 
despair." 

Whether the conqueror of the 
Seminoles is worthy of more ap- 
plause than the conqueror of Gen. 



Mason, is a question on which the 
great men of bur country seem to be 
divided in opinion -, it is therefore 
a question which we shall leave for 
the consideration of our readers. 

Finally. How unhappy is the lot 
of an amiable woman, when con- 
nected by marriage with a *' gentle- 
man of honour** — a professed duellist. 
How great must be her anxiety lest 
he should murder or be murdered ! 
Let the extreme anguish of Mrs. 
Mason have its due influence on all 
females, and dispose them to proper 
exertions to put an end to such savage 
customs, as Duelling and War. Much 
might be done by the ladies with 
little expense. 

The Cloak for Crimes, 



. " When a nation is in dacger, whatever obstructs 
its preservation moat yield for a time.'' 

This principle was advanced by the 
Hon. Alexander Smyth, in his elo- 
quent defence of Gen. Jackson. Ta 
enforce the principle, he quoted the 
following maxim — *' Amidst arms 
the Jaws are silent.'* 

That wars are usually made and 
conducted on the principle and maxim 
now before us, we shall not deny. 
When the rulers of a naiion wish for 
War, the cry is heard, " the nation is 
in danger.** But nine times in ten, 
when this cry is raised, the great 
danger of the nation has probably 
consisted in the blindness and re- 
vengeful passions of its own rulers. 
This remark is intended as applicable 
to the aggressors in war, or those 
who are first in appealing to arms 
for the decision of a controversy. 

Those who make and conduct a 
war on the pretext that "^ the nation 
is in danger,** assume the right of 
determining what ^' obstructs its pre- 
servation,** and what must '^ yield for 
a time.*' All men are liable to be 
misled by their passions — rulers and 
warriors not excepted. Hence the hor- 
rible atroeities which are committed 
in every war. Under the cloak of pre- 
serving the liberty and independence of 
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a nation> war-mak«rs have oft^n sa- 
criiiced the lives of their own citizens 
by thousands^ and bound the sur* 
vivors in the chains of despotism. 

Whatever may be the real design 
of the war-maker, his avowed object 
is the good of the nation. If the 
principles of religion^ virtue, justice, 
or humanity — or the love of God 
and man, are supposed to '^ obstruct" 
bis designs, they must all '- yield for 
a time,** and give place to the most 
atrocious acts of injustice^ violence^ 
and barbarity. 

On the very principle now in -re- 
view were perpetrated all the horrid 
atrocities of the French revolution* 
Whatever party was in power, to 
preserve the nation from impending 
danger was the professed object. And 
under this pretext hundreds of thou- 
sands of human beings were sacri- 
ficed to the ungodly ambition or 
diabolicalfviry of afew desperate and 
infatuated demagogues. To the same 
principle we are to attribute the in- 
numerable murders, massacres, and 
conscriptions of Napoleon Buona- 
parte. Under the cloak of love to 
the French people, he ravaged Eu- 
rope, violated the rights of all within 
his reach, caused the death of miU 
lions, and filled his own country with 
oppression, mourning, and wo. 

The principle which Mr. Smyth has , 
avowed was the pretext for the of- 
fensive acts of Great Britain ; her 
impressment of seamen, her orders 
in council, her capture of the Danish 
fleet, &c. &c. The nation was in 
danger, and whatever was supposed 
to obstruct its preservation was made 
to '^ yield for a time.'* 

On this principle, the people of 
the United States have established 
a military despotism as a defence of 
liberty and equal rights, and have 
deprived 15 or 18 thousands of our 
citizens of the unalienable rights of 
freemen, and reduced them to the 
degraded condition of slaves. This 
principle has also been a pretext for 
wars on the diminished tribes of our 
red brethren, — for pursuing them 



with deadly and es^terminating ran* 
cour, and for associating our people 
with one tribe of savages to destroy 
another. 

'^Amidst arms the laws aresDent^*' 
that is, during the ravages of a public 
contest, if laws oppose the warrior s 
object, ihey are disregarded^ as of 
no authority. This is as true of the 
laws of God as of the civil laws of a 
state. No command or prohibition 
of Jehovah is so sacred or important 
as not to be treated as subordinate to 
the will of a military commander. 

But may we not safely affirm that 
the principle advanced by Mr. Smyth 
is wicked and immoral^ even when 
the danger of a nation is real ? It is 
the same as that of doing evil that 
good may come, or doing ceriam 
injustice to others to save one's self 
from probable calamity. It also in* 
volves the Jesuitical principle — tliat 
a good end will sanctify the basest 
means. If the principle were jnsti 
when a nation is in danger of war, 
it would be right to employ assassins 
to destroy the most efficient cha-^ 
racters in the nation from which the 
war is apprehended, or to destroy 
the instigators of war in one*s own 
country. Indeed it is. questionable 
whether this* mode of proceeding 
would not be less unjust, less ex- 
pensive, and less calamitous, than 
the usual modes of appealing to 
arms -, but as it is not c'ommon in 
this age, the bare proposition would 
justly fill the minds of men with 
|iorror. 

When the late war commenced on 
the Indians, the Seminoles were in 
very great (buffer. Suppose then that, 
on Mr. Smyth s principle, the Semi: 
nole chiefs had employed some des- 
perate ruffians tQ assassinate pr poison 
Mr. Monroe and General Jackson j 
who would not have been shocked 
at the horrid proceeding? Yet }^ 
what respect would this hflve been 
worse than hanging captive chieftt 
after the fUeged danger of our nation 
was supposed to be at an end ? 
The rights and dangers of a 

t 
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cotnmuoity are the rights ^nd dan- 
gers of its individual members. If 
no individual may righteously adopt 
mnd apply the principle of Mr. Smyth 
for his own preservation^ no com-' 
munity has a right to adopt and 
reduce it to practice. If a commu* 
nity has a right to adopt it/ so has 
every individual ; and it may as pro^ 
perly be urged in defence of piracy^ 
Kighway robbery, and private mur-> 
der^ as the more enormoud crimes 
of public war. The principle is not 
only unjust and immoral in its nature, 
but it opens the door to every species 
of abuse, injustice, and atrocity. On 
some account and in some degree, 
every nation is always in danger. But 
when no peculiar dangers really exist, 
sudi dsmgers may be imagined or 
pretended. Then every thing which 
ambition, avarice, or malignity shall 
say '' obstructs its preservation, must 
yield for a time." The histories of 
wars, both ancient and modern, 
clearly show, that this abominable 
principle has been the bane of human 
happiness, the pretext for the most 
flagitious deeds of rapine, violence, 
and devastation, and the refuge of 
the most abandoned murderers. 

We shall not deny that the prin- 
ciple is authorized by the law of 
nations i but we may boldly assert, 
that what is called the law of nations, 
is to a dreadful extent the law of 
barbarity and injustice. Though 
some improvements have be^n made 
within a few centuries ; it is still 
but a barbarous code. It authorizes 
deeds of violence and injustice far 
more horrible than those for which 
pirates and highwaymen are usually 
hanged in our country. 

There^ can hardly be a deed com- 
mitted in the wars of our times, so 
atrocious, as not to And an apology 
in the examples of former ages, and 
in the law of natipns 5 and when 
such authority is found, many 'ap-> 
pear as well satisfied, as though the 
deed had been expressly enjoined by 
the God of Heaven. But let the 
same deed be compared with the 



example and precepts of thePrioce 
of Peace; it may then appear A 
crime of the deepest die, proceeding 
from motives abhorrent to the be-^ 
nevolent mind, and to every Christian 
feeling. 

How yery smaU is that portion 
of the conduct of nations at war, 
which can possibly be reconciled 
to this heavenly preceplr—-^ All things 
whatsoever ye would that men should 
do unto you, do even the same unto 
them ! '; Is it not then a disgrace for 
Christians to support a custom that 
so flagrantly violates the precepts of 
that, benevolent and humane religion 
which they profess > Is it not a shame 
for them to attempt to justify by the 
l{^w of nations, a course of conduct 
which is positively forbidden by the 
law of God ? 

By disregarding the laws of Hea« 
ven, as they relate to rulers and 
nations, and by making the prece- 
dents of former barbarians and the 
fallible law Of nations the directory, 
and the criterion of right or wrong, 
the Christian world has been forages 
filled with violence and wo 5 — ^mil- 
Ions of men have bisen annually 
trained to the business of human 
butchery, and the reproach of man has 
been accounted his greatest glory. 

If such are the principles and 
maxims of war; such their direful 
efiects ; and such the law of nations, 
is it not time that they should be 
discarded and abolished by every 
Christian people ?. 

It may truly be said oiP the people 
of the United States, even at the pre- 
sent time, *^ ih^ nation is in danger.** 
With equal tniith it may be affirmed, 
that its greyest danger results from 
' its guilt, ai^d from the popularity of 
the principles and spirit of War 
among ourselves. These endanger 
the nation a hundred fold more than 
all the savages of our forests, or the 
armies of foreign countries. But it 
should be understood, that the very 
things which endanger the nation, 
are the things which '' obstruct its 
preservation," and which should 
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*' yield for a time/* Let it then be 
the aim of every man who has the 
welfare of the country at hearty to 
do all in his power to eradicate the 
fatal principles and spirit of war^ and 
make them ** yield for a time// and 
for ever, to the benign principles 
and spirit of Him who *' suffered for 
us^ leaving us an example that we 
should follow his steps/* Such a 
construction and application of Mr; 
Smyth*s principle, would do more to 
preserve the nation, than millions 
of such inhuman acts as he was dis- 



posed to justify, or than all our mili- 
tary and naval establishments. 

The foregoing Remarks have not 
been designed to reproach either the 
Hon. Mr. Smyth, Gen. Jackson, or 
any other man^ but to expose a 
principle, which has been the ruin 
of nations, which has licensed this 
globe as a vast slaughter-house for 
human victims, and licensed men to 
become the tormentors and destroyers 
of their own species. 



SONNET 

BY JOHN DAWES MORGAN, 

Written id a Grotto containing^ the Busts of illustrious Heroes. 



Decked with bright guerdons of immortal fame. 

In native splendour Albion's heroes shine ; 
A wondering world resounds their boasted name. 

And twining laurels deck their brilliant shrine. 
But say, cherubic train, whose flaming choir 

Fill with ecstatic lajs the vocal sky j 
Are these the race, whom heav*n*s eternal Sire 

Views with peculiar smile and fav'ring eye > 
Go, — ^to yon moss-clad cell direct thy feet. 

There shall thine eyes a nobler Hero view j 
See suppliant Faith infernal powers defeat. 

And heavenly Grace Corruption's might subdue. 
This lowly Conqueror of himself survey, . 
And ah ! how mean is Grandeur's dazzling rav ! 
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tHE DUTY OF PRAYfiR CONSIDBRBD IN REFERBKGB TO 

THE PEACE OF THE WORLD* 



I11IIB exercise of Ptnyer is as much 

•^ our privil^e as it is our duty. 

• Devotion^ considered in itself, is ad- 

biirably calculated to enlighten^ con- 

sGJe, and fortify the human miind^ 

and it is the dirinely appointed means 
through which all needful blessings 
ttre to be obtained. In all ages> and 
among savage as well as civilized 
nations, it has been the prevailing 
cnstom to implore the £urour, or to 
deprecate the vengeance, of some 
imaginary Being of attractive ev 
cellence, or of awfdl malignity. But 
with Christians it is a duty as delight- 
ful in its exercise, as it is solemnly 
oblatory in its requirements. Dis« 
tinguished above all others by Divine 
revelation, and by the teachings of 
the Holy Spirit, the disdple of Jesus 
ought to have his thoughts frequently 
occupied virith devotional fbeUngs, 
and should give utterance to those 
ffielings in the language of prayer 
, sad praise. 

The benefits vrhM, by the mer- 
dfid anid all-wise providence of God, 
are made to itsuit Cram the exerciae 

VOL. IH. 



of Prayer, afford the greater chobu* 
ragement to Christians, to persevere 
in their supj^cations at the thront 
of grace. The sacred writings, th^ 
lives of good men, and the expe» 
rience of all the servants of God>' 
furnish innumerable proofii of the 
efScacy of prayer. 

Praifer makes the darkenM elond withdraw | 
Ptvftt climbt the ladder Jaeob law | 
CHvei exerehie to fklth and love. 
Calls Hearenly blessings from abore* 

* All things whatsoever ye shall ask 
in prayer, believing, ye shall receive/ 
said our Lordj Matth. xxi. 29. 

These remarks are intended to in* 
troduce a serious enquiry. Whether 
the disciples of Jesus Christ have 
in former times, and more espedall]^ 
whether they have in the present day; 
been disting^iiiUmd by the frequency 
and earnestness of Uieir prayen for 
the prevalence of Christian peaoe 
among mankind ) 

The pages of Ecclesiastical history 
induce us to put an awfol negativa 
upon the first part of tlus enquiry. We 
sludl there discover, that ibey hatt nol 
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only been lamentably deficient in 
promoting a spirit of peace^ but have 
continually acted under the influence 
of its infernal opponent. We may 
safely challenge the history of nearly 
eighteen hundred years^ since the 
Prince of Peace b^an his pui^ic 
ministry, to furnish one solitary in- 
stance where even those who mi- 
nistered in holy things have borne a 
public and decided testimony against 
War. But on the contrary, many in- 
stances may be adduced in which they 
have fanned the flame of mortal 
Warfare, and have, perhaps unwit- 
tingly, lent, themselves to the service 
of him who was a murderer from the 
beginning. We need not go back to 
the wild and. £anatical period, when 
Fet^ the hermit blew so successfully 
the blast of War,* from the shores of 
the Mediterranean to the inclement 
regions of Scandinavia. We remem- 
ber to have seen an elegit political 
sermon by a Christian minister, who 
is still living, the object of which was 
to rouse the nation to war ; and to- 
wards the close of which, in a strain 
of sublime imagery, he represented 
God and the holy angels as looking 



If such persons ever were accus- 
tomed to pray for the peace of man- 
kind, — are we not compelled, in the 
exercise even of Christian charity, to 
believe that their prayers were either 
expressed without fervour and sin- 
ceijty, or litteref] under the most 
erroneous impressions; — altogether 
discordant with the subject of their 
petition ? 

If, even in the present day, we were 
to visit the churches and chapels of 
England only, to say nothing of the 
other parts of Christendom-i-if we 
were to enquire into the principles, 
feelings, and hi^bits of the different 
ministers and their congregations, is 
there not reason to, fear that the 
subject of !^eace occupies very little 
c^ their attention, — that it seldom 
constitutes the subject of their «> 
dent supplicationsi— and that when 
it is introduced into the prayers of 
the devout Christian, it is regarded 
as a blessing only to be attained lU 
some distant period, and by some un- 
foreseen and miraculous operation. 

It has been su}^osed that the upl' 
versal diffusion of Christianity must 
precede the establishment of umversal 
peace. Yes, we say, Christianity, 



dQwn with lively interest upon the 

approaching contest, and holding out properly understood m it regards the 
crowns of glory to those who should subject of Peace, must prevail over 
fall in battle. * % the delusions of Mahometanismi «bA 

Nor is this a solitary instance* the cruel rites of Paganism, before 
Thousands and tens of thousands of Wars and contentions shall cease to 
both clergy and laity, forgetful of the ends of the earth. But, aftet^« 
the mind that was in Chrfet JesU8> experience of so many centuries has 
have been led astray «.from the purity 
of the Christian ^ith, and the amia^ 
bigness of the Christian temper, by 
that spirit of resistance, or retaliation* 
or national glory, which martials 
armies for the ensanguined field, 
fixjA justifies the slaughter, the de- 
vastation, imd the miseries of. Wi^*. 



demonstrated the inefficacy of the 
principles of Christianity, as they 
have been hitherto understood, to 
promote and preserve the peace of 
Christianized Europe, what hope sca» 
we have tbiit the general ^Bmon of 
the religion^! Jesus ChriirtWillbfe ^ 

tended * with . m6re : b«i>gn ^^** ^ 
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Certainlf we can have no rational to me as visionary and unstable; and 

expectation that Christianity wDl unpossessed of inherent stamina, and 

universally produce ' Peace on earth, ««^«1«»? ?^'iV .^ '^'^%J^ "^^^ ^"^ 

ji 1 •« * J » 1 mamtam its footing. There never 

and good-wiU towards men, imless ^^ ^ j^^od wh^ the grace, the 

It be taught and received as a system duties of Christianity, were more 

of absolute and unlimited forgiveness sedulously or more universally endea- 

and love, and as immutably prin* vouredtobe propagated to the Hea- 

cipled against aU national Warfare, ti»eo> « whatever portion of the globei 



as well as individual contention. 

In this point of view how important 
is the subject of Peace! and how 
necessary the labours and the fervent 
payers of the Mends of peace ! We 
cannot conclude without earnestly 



residing, or urged in the practice of 
every professing Christian, than at 
present 5 and in the same proportion 
as the divine, saving knowledge 
spreads, and success attends the 
blissful praiseworthy attempts of the 
active and the good> so will and 



f wishing that all who engage in the °*.'*«* ^^ obje^ your Society has in 
, , ^ , . - 11?. . view be produced in the mmd of 

noble employment of Missionaries, ^^ y^^ therefore take up thi^ 

and those whose office it is to qualify i^hited virtue > Why spend your 
them for the arduous work, would time and money for the accomplish- 
giye their serious attention to a point ment of a virtue exclusively, which 
of Christian duty which ought to be "lust and does from its nature form 
■^ the grand test of the sincerity and a component of the grand attainment 
^.cee^ of dl Missionary effort. 'Bj :rS'^rK'rfZ?ii.X" 
this shaU all men know that ye are ^^^^ supererogatipn : whilst from 
my disciples, if ye have love 0Q4& Us unseasonable trial, i.e. from the 
towards anoUier.' «tate of the world and the human 

mind not being yet in a suitable con- 
dition for it, and a prejudice being 
entertltined against it politically, it is 
visionary, unnecessary, and unfit ; and,, 
my won! for it, will not sueceed,-^^ 
The subscription, therefore, my dear 
Thb object of your Society i» de- ^r, which under my early impres* 
Jightful, and cannot but be approved aion of this subject, I should have 
' • ^ ' -^'^ -^*-- " — committed to your handsel am bound 

now to withhold. 

^ ^L ^^ ..^fc * -A. -J^ ^k ^ 

I am, my dear Sir, 

Your'S very truly, 

• ft. • * * * « 
14tb May, 1821. 

Respected and 9ear Sir,. 

I DARE say you will be surprised 

that at this cnstiance of time I should 

offer a reply to your note 6f the 14th 

of May on the subject of the Peace 



Friendly Correspondence relatioe to the 
expediency af the Peace Seeiely, 

Jf y Pear Sir, 



,of by every thinking Christian. Here- 
in n(iy sentiments are what they were : 
but not so, for a long time past, my 
•opinion of the prospect, or proba- 
i>Uity, of any attendant good on its 
views, and measures 3 which, I have 
little doubt, may be considered as 
politically - antivgovernmental ^ and 
tendmg> whilst it fsdls -in the pro- 
duction of the srood it contemplates, 
to clog the wheels of the State, and 
impede preparations, should the day 
ooo&e' (not unlikely) for even an atti- 
tude of defence in the country. Society : but my avocations are not 
XhQ morp too I revolve it ia my few, and the question is one \trhich i^ 
mind, the more .strongly it appeavs not affected by the lapse of time. 
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[Disc. 



Your objections to the Society ap« 
pear to be threefold^ viz. 

1. That '^ it may be considered as 
poHtically anti-governmental ; and 
tending, wliilst it fails in the attain* 
ment of its object^ to clog the wheels 
of the State, and impede prepare-' 
tions, shoul<r the day come (not un* 
likely) for even an attitude of defence 
in the country." 

8. That inasmuch as unprecedent* 
edly great efforts are now being 
made for the propagation of Chris* 
tianity^'both at home and abroad; 
and as far as that object is achieved^ 
8o jar will the purpose of the Peace 
Society be answered $ therefore the 
labours of the Society are superero- 
gatoiy. 

3. That '' firom its unseasonable 
trial, i. e. from the state of the world, 
and the human mind not being yet 
In a suitable condition for it, and a 
prejudice being entertained against it 
politically, it is visionary, unneces- 
sary, and unfits and, your word for 
it, will not iueee^y 

With regard to the first objection, 
namdy, that the Society may be con* 
sidered as anti-^vemmental } and is 
calculated to dog the wheels of the 
State, and to impede preparations for 
the defence of the coimtry. You will 
allow, dear Sir, that the circumstance 
of an institution being considered 
*' anti-governmental," does not ne** 
cessarily establish the truth of the 
charge : it is at least possible that 
the many may be sometimes in error, 
in judging of the few. This may 
especially be the case in the instance 
of a new iissodation, whose consti- 
Ifution poay not have received adequate 
examination. Now the Bible being 
the acknowledged basis upon which 
the legislative acts of this and every 
Christian state are founded, and by 
which the operatk>ns of itsgoveruw 
ment are {MPofessedly regulated, it 
follows that whatever principles are 
fairly derived hoax that source cani- 
po^ \^ properly aati-govemmentaL 

Tbat the principtos whence W«r 



originates, and by consequence the 
practice itself, are broadly and ane- 

2uivocally forbidden alike by the 
.aw and the Gospel, no unprejudiced 
reader of the Sacred Volume would 
attempt to deny : in the latter dis- 
pensation particularly (under whkh 
we Itoe), its prohibition is written as 
with a sun«beani. If then the jgo- 
vemment of a professsing ChristiaQ 
country are found to sanction a prac- 
tice which is decidedly anti-Chris- 
tian, let the inconsiistency rest upon 
that government ; but let not those 
who in this respect are ruled by 
the Gospel be called *' anti-govem- 
mental.*** It is humbly presumed | 
that the members of Peace Societies 
are, for the most part, *' thidking 
Christians** — ^persons who diligently 
read the Scriptures, with prayierto 
understand and obey them : a study 
in which they are soon taught tiut it 
is their duty, implicitly to obey the ) 
civil government under which they 
' are placed, in every comOMuid w^c& 
does not contravene the higher a»- 
thoriiy of God's Word, from the obli- 
gations of which no human sanctions 
can discharge them. 

Your second objection is, that the 
efforts of the Peace Society are not 
required, because extraordinary ex- 
ertions are being made by the Chr»- 
tian world to propagate the 6k)spel 
at. home and abroad ; and the suc- 
cess of Christianity will be thesuceess 
of the Peace Society. This objection, 
dear Sir, has been already urged, 
and (I think) successfully answered. 
It has been replied — '' If the were 
spread of Christianity weie sufficient 
to root out all the malignat^ and 
selfish passions, whence wars origi- 
nate, how has it happened that thebulk 



^w* 



« I am aware that, according to tbe 
letter of the British ConstitotioD, it is one 
of the King's ]irero|^tivet to make war : 
hut H 18 well H4own that he neTer doci so 
absolutely ; he acts herein by and witbth^ 
coDseat of his Privy Council. And tbe 
Third Estate alwayi rotes the 8up|ili(> 
wbereifitii war it wa^ed. 
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of theprofessingChristianworld^fhnn its being '^ visionary, unnecessary, 
its fourth century [tip to which period - and unfit, in consequence of the 
<4ere.wer6na CAmtiaufoZcft^s]. to the state of the world, aiul the human 
present day, have, with the '^ com- mind not being yet in suitable con- 
paratively trivial exceptions of the dition for it, and a prejudice being 
Society of JPriends and the United entertained against it politically ^ '* 
Brethren [or Moravians,] held the and then you add your conviction 
unchriiiian tenet that war is con* that ** it will not mcceedy To this 
Sistent with Christianity? Does not I simply reply by asking,. What great 
this fact demonstrate, that Chris- moral revolution, that affected the 
tians themselves require to be in-* passions and trenched upon the sup- 
formed on this head ? In other words, posed interests of mankind, was ever 
does it npt prove the necessity of deemed otherwise than '' visionary, 
drawing their minds to a serious re* unnecessary, and unfit," whenever 
examination of that Grospel which proposed for adoption ? On such 
they, have received as a rule of life, occasions, some reasons of expe- 
in order that they may see * whether diency have always been brought 
those things' which the Peace So- forward, to controvert the plain and 
dety affirms 'be so?* In fine, the express dictates of truth. The ques- 
promoters of the Peace Society are tion of the Slave Trade Abolition, 
simply desirous of placing their views you know, was met in this way : 
of Christianity before their fellow- but the champions of religion and 
professors of it, as means whereby humanity were not daunted : they 
that perfect dispensation may have persevered through evil report and 
its legitimate effect upon their minds, good report 5 and the God of Justice 
but which has been to su<ih a fearful and Mercy crowned their labours 
extent counteracted by the pernicious with success. Again, the question 
force of early education and popular of sending Missionaries to the Hin- 
delusdou \ -— ' an effect which would doos was replied to, some years ago, 
infidlibly ensure the existence of by temporising representations of the 
pe«ce on earth, while the subjects very serious dangers attending the 
of it would assuredly breathe nothing measure : but now what a contrast 
but good-will toward men" do we behold ! Thus it is with War, 
' Another writer * has said, *' The which has destroyed an infinitely 
need of such a Society is obvious, from greateir number of the human race 
the frequent occurrence, the wide, than Avarice ever enslaved, or than 
extensive, and fatal effects, of War Superstition has immolated, 
down to the present time. Neither Your concluding prophecy, dear 
civilization, nor a profession of Chris- Sir, that the efforts of Peace Societies 
■ tianity, has yet succeeded to stop -^^ will not succeed/* is not of course 
this source (^incalculable miseries matter for argumentation. You are 
^md crimes. They have even, by doubtless at perfect liberty to enter- 
mitigating the ferocity of wai^re, tain, and express, that opinion^ I 
been perverted to apologies for its beg to say, however, that I differ 
practice. : It is evidc»it that the ge- from you. I believe, that they will 
nuine principles both of religion and iuceeed; and for this ^ reason: be- 
political economy have not been cause I find that in the prophecies 
I9ufficiently appplied.to the root of of the. Old and the New Testament 
the evil. To give that direction to a time is specifically foretold. when 
them, and by concentrating them to peace shall universally prevail ^ and 
augm^it their force, are the objects I see that the Almighty Disposer of 
of Peaee Societies.** events cmidescends to use hunum 
Another objection which you urge ag^icy in the accomplishing of aU 
9smst the Peace Society arises from those great looral changes which are 
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Friendly Correipondence* 



[Disa 



designed to advance his own gloiy, 
and to promote the happiness of his. 
creature man. 

I am, my dear Sir, 
Very respecthiUy and sincerely. 
Yours, 

• nt « « « « « 
29th Jane, 1821. 



Dear Sir, 



I ADMiRB your principles and mo- 
tives ', but still say, Msdce us Chris- 
tians ; and as that succeeds, it will, 
it must embrace the good which 
your Society makes an individiuil ob- 
ject. It strikes me, you might as 
well have a Society for the bene6cial 
sway of other Christian virtues — so- 
briety, honesty, chastity, &c. as the 
Pagans had their '' gods many." I 
am still, my dear Sir, unconvinced 
of the necessity of your iiolated aims, 
and deem them (I may be wrong) 
supererogatory. The endeavours to 
make mankind Christians are power- 
ful and extensive : never so much so 
in any previous period of the world, 
and I do trust the Almighty favours 
the good design | and i cannot but 
view it, since I reflected on it, in this 
simple light, that as those enlarged 
and universal measures prosper, the 
hatred to War, and the love of 
Peace, must of consequence attend 
it. The Christian wUl not draw the 
sword. 

I am, dear Sir, 

Yours, 



S7th August, 182L 



ILkviKS received the above Cor<^ 
lespondenoefor insertion in our Work> 
the remarks in the last Letter call 
for some notice. About 1800 years 
have elapsed since the first promul* 
gatioa of Christianity; for the first 
^ee centuries, when itapproximate^ 
the nearest to the apostolic £Bith and 
toe, it was placed in that r&* 
lituation to the ruling powers 
our Correspondent woiM, wa 




suppose, call '^ anti^gavemmfiUaV' 
During this period, or at least the 
greater part of it,, war was cooa-* 
dered as antichristian ; but when 
Christians, under Constantine aii4 
his successors, had tasted the sweets 
of worldly power ^ and dominion, 
Christianity became debased by being 
blended with state policy ; and the 
monster War, instead of conceaMsg 
ais hideous form, stalked triumphiat, 
under the banner, of the Cross, among 
the Christian churches, mingling 
even with their devotional forms. 
Such has been, with a few almost 
solitary exceptions, the^geneml stite 
of the Christian church for the last 
fifteen centuries.. 

Our Cocrebpoadeiit says, '^ the 
Christian will not draw the sword;" 
we might ask him. Which of the 
Christian Missionary Societies iacui-^ 
cate or act upon this principle} 
With the exception of the Montviau 
we know of none. And if this *' Chris* 
tian duty" is not embraced, Mis« 
sionaries cannot propagate it among 
the Heathen, and their labours mast 
fall short of producing Christians 
who '^ will not draw the sword,"-* 
must fall idiort of .exdting ^ th^ 
hi^bred to war, and tiie love of peace.** 
Are then those friends of Christianity 
who endeavour to purify it firom the 
corrupt practices that have crept in 
duringtlue long night of apostasy, to 
be aocusisd of works of auperero* 
gationB . 

There is bo C^tian, no moral 
oommunity> but condemns intern* 
perance, dishonesty, and undhastitf, 
as prioate vices ; no government,' to 
the laws of which tiie two latttf 
vices at least are not amenable. But 
when the Christian virtues are tram* 
pled upon> and vioa encoun^^d under 
the sanction of human laws, we shall 
not be deterred, by the fear of man, 
from deprecating conduct that mast 
bring down upon us the Divine dis* 
pleasure. Is not War the parent of 
every crime ? Who would seek the 
ensanguined plain or the sacked town 
for ihe virtneSi^aobriety^ honsf^i 
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t^bastity, &c/? Yet War^ which fianc^^ 
tions every crime, and sacrifices at 
its shrine every Christian i^rtue> finds 
advocates among the majority of pro* 
fessing Christians. When our Cor- 
respondent says> " Make us Chris- 
tians> and as that succeeds, it will^ 
it mast embrace the good which 
your Society n^akes an individual 
{specific] object/* he says true, if by 
Christians he intended apostoUcal 
'Christians. And what is the specific 
<ibject of the Peace Society ? To call 
Christians to the renunciation of a 
practice which is one of the greatest 
stains tpm the present professors of 
pr the Christian name : in short, to 
*' make us Christians" in reality, and 
not in theory only, and then, but not 
till then, wherever Christian Mis- 
wonaries spread the Gospel of peace 
tuid salvation among the Heathen, 
it will be prodaimS '^ the Chris- 
i tian cannot draw the sword.". 

We are, equally with our Cor- 
respondent, friendly to ^' the etadea- 
Tours to make mankind Christians,** 
and therefore invite him to co-operate 
with us in our ''endeavours to make 
mankind Christians" at heme, as the 
most effeetttal means of ensuring the 
Divine blessing on oar Missionary 
labours abroad. Whatever be his de- 
termination, ours is fixed, and while 
we have a tongue to speak, and a 
pen to write> we shall, with the 
Divine aid, not oease to expose in 
the teeth of a jarring world. War in 
all its forms as a desolating scourge, 
an uitichristian abomination, which 
will be swept away firom the fkce of 
the earth by Him oatofvirhose mouth 
goeth a sharp sword With which h^ 
will smite the nations, and establish 
his own everiasting kingdom of peace 
and righteousness. 

Brief. Remarks upon the Carnal and 

Spiritual Nature of Man* 

[An £itract.] 

As VAK, in his natural and Allen 

slate, is prone to evil, and can only 

be iedean«d from it by the operation 

4if the ^lirit tftCMfA, BO Hbste are 



two great classes or Istaties, distin- 
guished in the Holy Scriptures, by 
the terms carnal and spiritual.— Each 
of these states has its dbtinguishing 
marks. The rule for ascertaining the 
members of each was laid down by 
our Lord himself, when he said, 
' Every tree is known by its own 
fnut, for of thorns men do not gather 
figs, nor of a bramble-bush gather 
they grapes.* 

These are the marks by which the 
members of the carnal state may be 
known. Their supreme delight seems 
to be in the objects of sense ; they 
are pleasing and gratifying them** 
selves solely with the material v^orld, 
and idolizing the powers and facul- 
ties which they possess as rational 
creatures 3 they refuse to believe in 
what cannot be made plain to their 
natural capacities, and in the pride 
of their hearts, even sit in judgmeilt 
upon the operations of Infinite Wis- 
dom. The carnally-minded are Imsy 
in doing their own wiUs } and^ des- 
pising the lowly appearance of the 
Spirit of Christ as inwardly mani- 
fested, they are in a great measure 
left to themselves 5 their ^)oHsh hearts 
become darkened, and they have no 
more conception of the things which 
belong to the spiritual kingdom, 
than a man bom blind has of colours. 
They become estranged from the 
source of love, then hardened, and 
some at length persecutors. They 
are servants of a power which has 
always been opposed to the happi- 
ness of man, and being out of the 
Divine harmony which reigns among 
the subjects of the spiritual king- 
dom, they produce confusion and 
misery thrdughout the creation of 
God. Thiey are every moment Gable 
to be carried away by the whiriwind 
of their passions ; they will bear no- 
thing, will suffer nothing. When 
strongly excited by pride and revenge, 
they Become ' hateful, and hating one 
another ;' and no wonder, if snch 
are' the advocates and instruniMitti 
of Waiwan evil, which, whether we 
cmtfider the ndidiief that it brings 
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upon mankind, or the malevolent the things he j^ssedsed as his own« 

feelings which it excites^ must be but they had all in common— ->-the 

admitted to stand foremost in the selfish principle was overcome, and 

catalogue of those calamities which pure benevolence supplied its place, 

the unrestrained passions of men in- ^ 

flict on their fellow-creatures. ^ . >.» fw, . /. 

Let us now turn to that state. Testimony of the Trmtees of a 

which is opposite to the carnal state : Popular Seminary. 

this is known by its fruits, but they At a late semi-annual examination 

are of a very different descrip« of the students of the Raleigh Aca*- 

tion. ' The fruit of the Spirit is love, demy, in North Carolina, Gen. Calvin 

joy, peace, long-suffering, gentleness, Jones, according to appointment of 

goodness, faith, meekness, temper- jihe Trustees, declared the honomv 

ance.' Again, ' The fruit of the Spirit distinctions which had been awarded, 

is in all gtiodness, and righteousness, and delivered an address to the sta* 

and truth.' These good fruits can dents. From this Address the fel* 

only be produced by those who are lowing extract is made } and it is 

in the spiritual state, which is to be offered as an example worthy the 

attained by co-operating with the imitation of att individuals and bodies 

Spirit of Christ, a measure of which -of men, who are fashioning the minds 

is imparted to every rational Being, and forming the principles of the 

True religion alone can inspirewith rising generation. 
wtruebenevolence.WhentheloveofGod '' I have ventured to stimtilate 
has taken possession of the heart, we your ambition. But take care tiiaft 
cannot but love all that he has made, it is directed to proper objects. Mili- 
We love our fellow-men^ of all na- tary fame has many dazzling attrao 
tionSj as the children of our commion tions to captivate the affections of 
Fadier, and, appreciating the value the young and ardent The poems 
of their everlasting concerns, are of Homer, by the splendour th^ 
willing to spend and be spent to do have thrown round human butchery, 
them good. Our eyes being opened are believed to have had a mischief 
to the vast interests of eternity, we vous effect on the peace of nations 
shudder for those who are on the and the happiness of mankind. In 
brink of destruction, and rush to the present civilized and improTed 
their assistance. Love is so emi- age of. the world: a new and. higker 
neatly a fruit of the Spirit, that Uie species of. glory is offered to the 
apostle John says, ' He that dwelleth grasp of ambition. It is that of con- 
in love, dwelleth in God, and God in ferring benefits upon mankind, in- 
him.' Our Lord declares it to be a stead of plotting and efiectuating 
distinguishing mark of his followers; their destruction. It is in rendering 
* By this shall all men know that rivers navigable, cutting csa^, 
you are my disciples, if ye love one founding schools and colleges, cul- 
another.' Under the influence of this tivatine science and the arts,, and 
love, which is one of the strongest improvmg agriculture and aU the 
marks of being in the spiritual state, means that sustain and embelliflh 
we cannot think evil of, much less life. It is in carrying the %bt0 of 
injure one another ; and so powerful civilization and the humanizing and 
was its effect, when the Holy Spirit consoling influence of reUgion into 
was poured forth upon the disciides the benighted and savage regions of 
on the day of peatecost, that^they the earth, and in cherishing every 
were bound together as one man in where principles and practices of be* 
the precious f^ng of union with nevoleoce and peace aonong o/ff 
the Divine Being, and with each fellow-men. Here is a career of 
other in him, thai no one considered glory, in wliich all , are qualiftcd to 
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raa^ and where many may obtain 
the. prize. No compunctive visltiogs 
of conscience ever disturb the sleep 
of this hero. His steps to fame are 
not in the blood that has filled na- 
tions with' misery^ and that has 
drawn down upon his head the hea- 
ven-heard denunciations of widows 
and orphans. No ! He has the con- 
scious satisfaction of reflecting that 
he has performed a 'great duty^ that 
he has contributed to difiPuse widely 
the streams of human happiness ; 
and the blessings of mankind and 
the approbation of Heaven are his 

reward/* 

Several circumstances concur to 
render the foregoing address worthy 
of attention. Its object was bene- 
ficent^ the sentiments are humane 
and patriotic^ and the speaker was 
well acquainted witb the " dazzling 
attractions of military fame.*' He 
bad been^ we believe, the first in 
rank among the generals of North 
Carolina. A warning and exhorta- 
tion from such a source must pro- 
bably have made durable impres- 
sions on the minds of the pupils^ 
The example of this gentleman is 
worthy to be imitated by all wha 
have any concern in directing the 
minds of young people. It is by the 
influence of education that children 
are transformed into warriors, pri- 
vateersmen, pirates, robbers, and 
murderers. A proper change in the 
modes of education will produce op- 
posite ' results. Let the rising gene- 
ration be properly instructed -, then 
War and violence, with all their 
" dazzling attractions,** will be to 
them objects of horror, rather than 
admiration. 

The Field of Waterloo, 
[From Raffles's Tour on the Continent.] 

The field of Waterloo is now rich 
in waving com, ripening for the 
sickle of the husbandman. What a 
scene must it have been when Death 
was the reaper, and gathered his 

VOL. III. 



thousands of sheaves to the gamer 
of the grave ! And what a scene will 
it be again, when the trump of the 
archangel shall awake the sleepers 
that repose beneath its clods, and 
the mighty armies that day annihi- 
lated, shall start up to life upon the 
plain on which they fell ! 

I never heard a sermon so impres- 
sive as the silenee that reigned around 
me on the field of Waterloo, I could 
not but connect a contemplation of 
their everlasting destinies with a re- 
membrance of the thousands of dead 
upon whose dust I trod. The Eter- 
nity that seemed to open there upon 
my view, peopled with the spirits of 
the slain, was an awful scene. The 
bitterness of d3dng on the field of 
battle — the widows* cries, the or- 
phans* tears — the agonies of surviv- 
ing friendship — were all forgotten. 
I only saw the immortal soul hur- 
ried unprepared, and perhaps blas- 
pheming,^ into the presence of its 
God ! t shuddered at the contempla- 
tion> and felt how deadly a scourge, 
how bitter a curse, is War S 

Amid the repose which mankind 
once more enjoy, let it be the care 
of England to cultivate the arts of 
peace. Let her pour the balm of the 
Gospel into the wounds of bleeding 
nations. Let her plant the Tree of 
Life in every soil, that suffering king- 
doms may repose beneath her shade, 
and feel the virtue of its healing 
leaves, till all the kindreds of the 
human femily shall be bound toge- 
ther in one common bond of amity 
and love, and the warrior shall be a 
character unknown but in the page 
of history. 

FenelorCs Plan for preserving Peace. 

'' But am I obliged, said Idome- 
neus, to submit to an Umpire ? Am 
I not a sovereign prince ? And is a 
sovereign to leave the extent of his 
dominions to the decision of foreign- 
ers?** 

" If you resolve to keep the lands 

3 A 
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ia question/' answered Mentor/' you dience, y«t the greatest deference 

must suppose that your claim to them should he paid to them. He does 

18 good : if the Sibarites insist upon not pronounce sentence like a judge 

a restoration, they must on their part from whose authority there is bo 

suppose their right to be incontes- appeal ; but proposes expedients^— 

table. Your opinions being thus op- and by his advice the parties make 

posite^ the difference must either be mutual concessions for the preserva. 

accommodated by an umpire mu- tion of peace." — Adventures of 7de* 

tually chosen^ or decided by force machus, book 23m 

of arms j— there is no medium. If Such was the prefect of the aimable 

you should enter a country inhabited Fenelon, for preventing war, and 

by people who had neither judge ^^^h the advice which he gave to a 

nor magistrate, and among whom young prince. That these sendments 

every family assumed a yig^t of de- ^re the dictaites of b«ievofence, few 

termining their differences with a will deny. To say that it is impos- 

neighbourii^ family by violence^ gible for rulers to carry such a plan 

would you not deplore their mis- ioto effect, is to represent tbeoB as 

fortunes^ and think with horror of the most ignorant or most depiared 

the dreadful confusion which must of the human race. Nothing but the 

arise from every man*s being armed ^m not or the depraviiy of those la 

agmnst his fellow? — Is not justice power, can, with any reason, be 

yet more sacred and inviolable as an urged as an obstacle to the adjust* 

attribute of kings, when it has whole ment of national disputes by an 

nations for its object, than as a pri- Umpire. As soon, therefore, as tke 

vate virtue in an individual, when it nations of Christendom shall be 

relates only to a ploughed field ? 1$ blessed with good nders, some me- 

he a villain and a robber who seizes thod of this amicable nature will be 

only a few acres; and is he just, is adopted to prevent the calamities of 

he a hero, who wrests whole pro- War. And so long as the appealis 

vinoes from their possessor } If men made to deadly combat, it may justly 

are subject to prejadi/^e, partiality, be inferred that deluded orunprin- 

and error, with respect to the trifling cipled men have the management of 

concerns of private property, is it public affairs, 

probable that they should be less .. should, however, any question 

mfluenced by such motives m affairs ^rise, where principle and not pas- 

pf state? Should we rely upon our ^^^^ j^ involved, there can be no 

own judgment where it is most like y objection, in a ju^ government, U> 

to be biassed by passion ? And should 3„(,^jt j^ ^^ the decision of an inde- 

not error be most dreaded where its pendent tribunal.— If the object of 

consequences will be most fatal } Tnational claim is sincerely justice, 

, « The mistake of a pnnce with friendly discussion and the media- 

Ifespect to his own pretensions is the li^,^ of a third power are the natural 

cause of ravage, famine, and mas- „^es of promoting it. As long as 

sacres— of incalcuhible loss to the these can avail, no nation that has 

present generation, and of such de- been sufficiently enlightened to abo- 

pi'ayation Of manners i» may extend Ug^ ^he trial by judicial combat In 

cakimty to the end of time. If he the litigation of individuals, can oftr 

leaves his differences to arbitration^ ^n apology for resorting to arms m 

lie shows himself candid, equitable, -^ ^^^ ^^^^.. ♦ ^ 

and dispassionate ; he states the rea- ^ 

sons upon which his claim is found** ' ^ 

ed; that Umpire is an amicable • See the late Address of the H^oigiWe 

mediator. Though his determina- Andrj^w Ritchie to the MassachusetUi'eaar 

tioiii do not compel implicit obe- ^ ^ ^* ^' 
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^^ . ,, . .. ^ Li. .^ and death. But he can suffer neither 

*^''*^'?J'^"f J''.i?'''r**^1?^ ^Ih^t ^ pcrmiaaion of hia Al- 

'I'^.^i^'^f^^^^^^^ofEifg^ «»«»*ty Protector, who haa numbered 

to<l>^c.£(>»doji^iaoa.pp.«.4--30. the hairs of his head, who lerea 

By EccLETUs. him beyond measorei and therefom 

"Wab is surely proscribed by many consults his best interests in the 

precepts* and by the whole example event. He is banished however— 

of Christ. Three words of his con- from whence ? Frpm a scene of pro- 

vey its death-warrant-—' Love your bation and suffering — and whither ? 

enemies.'Matt. V. 44. Luke vi. 27.35. To a kingdom of peace and glory. 

And the execution of this waits, where, far from being enslaved, he 

in each of us, only our full surrender reigns rejbicing ! Such is the personal 

to the Gospel. That is the perfection view of this subject to the masna*^ 

of Christian love, which leaves no nimous, that is to say, the ftiniful 

room for fear 5 and enables a man to follower of Christ in every age. A 

dismiss that sense of insecurity which nation so constituted, could no more 

is the true motive for holding out fight, than it could be enslaved. In 

P threats to another. Aspiring to no theveryimprobableevent of its being 

less an end, we are willing to set out threatened by another with imme« 

at once in our practice from the pre- diate violence, such a nation would 

cept and the example, leaving the appeal, not only formally but really 

consequences to follow ; not without to Providence. Is not Providence, 

looking for ability, both to obey the faithful Christian would say, one 

and to suffer, to the grace of God in being with Omnipotence, and does 

»^ ^reogthening us, who otherwise Omnipotence want the feeble aid of 
could do nothing. We dare to op* forbidden violence on my part, Vj 
pose this conduct and this way of redress my wrong or establish oKiy 
reasoning to that discriminating doc- right } Having used every possi'ole 
trine which would justify the Chris- means for reasonable accommrjda- 
tian in disobeying any of his Lord's tion, I shall now wait his decision, 
precepts, because of the possible con-^ That decision will be right and just, 
sequences of his obedience. This and more I cannot ask ! 
would have provided very well for t^ ** That the principle of Peface wfll 
ease of the primitive advocates for spread in the world at larg^j we can 
Christianity, in this and other testi- no more doubt, than thattne Gospel 
monies against the religion of the lords will be preached in all nfif ions : and 
ofthe world, who impugned them with when the time arrives for this, we 
no gentler arguments than fire and have grounds in the hi/jtory of the 
sword. They might have shunned primitive church for Ihe opinion, 
the reply, and have pleaded that at that seas, rivers, and mountfuns will 
that juncture it was not convenient, not be barriers to its progress, or cir- 
'But in the mean time what would cumscribe and determine the sphere 
have become of the cause ? of its tranquillizing influence. The 
'' The present state of the world tumultuous course of violence is 
undoubtedly affords an awful pros- easily marked by the wor^ When 
pect : yet the Christian, confirmed fn its sudden and impetuous movements 
the true feiith, is enabled to face it. have been accomplished, it ceases by 
Let us anticipate for him the worst the collision of its opposed part^. 
that can happen' to himself. He Is The world then proclaims peace, 
plundered and oppressed. But his while the latent cause of wsbc sub- 
goods and his person were his ser- sists as before. It is not so with tde 
^vants ; and their master, if he retahi peace of the Gospel. Those changes. 
Ins integrity, may yet look on free, in the moral and intellectual state i»f 
"Yet more^he suffers ignominy, pain, mankind, which prepare the way fbr 
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Tfce Folly of War. — 1/« Vert^y^ end the 
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thii, have proceeded for ages, like ral truths made clear, of which we 

the growth of solid timber, slowly, have now no more idea than the an- 

silently, irresistibly 5 and a future cients had of the circulation of the 

Bge will undoubtedly witness their blood, or the optics of Sir Isaac 

consummation." Newton." 

It is now a hundred yiears since 

^ the masculine and piercing genius of 

Extract from a Letter to a Member oj ^j^.g |^y predicted that a time would 

the Committee of the Peace Society. ^^^^ ^^g^ ^ar would be seen, not 



to say more of it, as the most childish 
folly. Will not the strong minded 
men of the present day view it in the 
same light } She did not dare to hope 
that the period would arrive before a 
thousand years had elapsed. Know- 
ledge however augments in a vastly 
increasing ratio. May we not safely 
substitute a hundred for the thousand 
years ? Blessed progress, were but 
this the case. 



Dublin, 

My dear Friend, — I am sorry I 
have not sooner been able to seize a 
minute in which to thank you for the 
Tracts, &c. you sent me on leaving 
London : on reaching this capital, I 
read them attentively, and I confess 
I am completely convinced that they 
advocate the right side of the impor- 
tant and glorious question. Will you 
take the trouble to give for me *♦*•* 
to the treasury. I propose to con- 
tinue my subscription, and to render 
the cause- all the assistance in my 
power. And as I am writing I will 
fill my paper with a few scraps, which 
jrou may use if you like. 

The following extract is from one 
o!^ Lady Mary Wortley Montague's 
Letters, (See her Works by Dallaway, 
voL 5. p. 16.) 

'^ The world is past its infancy, 
and will no longer be contented with 

spoou-«meat. A collective body of of the human Family. He thus pro- 
men make a gradual progress in un- ceeds : — 



The Ferocity of War, and the Impietp 
of its Votaries depicted. 

The following descriptive piece was 
written about thirty years, ago, when 
the Turks and Russians were pre- 
paring for war : the author imagines 
himself elevated to a great distance 
from the Earth by a supernatural 
Agent, who had given him a solemn 
lecture on the past and present state 



derstanding, like that of a single in- 
dividual. When I reflect on the vast 
increase of useful as well as specula- 
tive knowledge the last three hun- 
dred years h^s produced, and that the 
peasants of this age have more con- 
veniences than the first Kings of Rome 
had any notion of, I imagine we are 
now arrived at the period which an- 
swers to fifteek : I cannot think that 
we are older, when I recollect the 
many palpable follies which are still 
almost universally persisted in . I place 
that of War, as senseless as the box- 
ing of school-boys j and whenever 
we are come to man*s estate (perhaps 
1000 years hence,) I do not doubt 
it will appear as ridiculous as the 
pranks of unlucky lads. Several dis- 
coveries will thus be made, and seve- 



I remained absorbed in profound 
silence J meanwhile I kept my eyes 
fixed upon Asia : clouds of smoke aod 
of flames at the north, on the shores 
of the Black Sea, and in the fields of 
the Crimea, suddenly attracted my 
attention: they appeared to ascend 
at once from every part of the Penin- 
sula, and, passing by the Isthmus to 
the Continent, they pursued their 
course as if driven by an easterly 
, wind, along the miry lake of Asoph, 
and were lost in the Verdant plains of 
the Cohan. Observing more atten- 
tively the course of these clouds, I 
perceived that they were preceded or 
followed by swarms of living beings, 
which, like ants disturbed by the 
foot of a passenger, were in Iiv«iy 
action ; sometimes they seemed to 
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uiove towards and rush against each 
otl^r^ and numbers after the con- 
cussion remained motionless. Dis- 
-quieted at this spectacle^ I was en- 
deavouring to distinguish the objects, 
when my Guide said to me, '* Do 
you see those fires that spread over 
the Earth I and are you acquainted 
with their causes and effects V O Sir, 
I replied, I see columns of flame and 
smoke, and as it were insects that 
4accompany them 5 . but, discerning 
%vilh difiiculty, as I do, the masses 
of towns and monuments, how can 
I distinguish such petty creatures } I 
•can see nothing more than that these 
Insects seem to carry on a sort of 
^ mock battles : they advance, they 
approach, they attack, they pursue. — 
*' It is no mockery (said my Guide,) 
it is the thing itself." — ^And what 
name, replied I, shall we give to 
these foolish animalculse, that thus 
destroy each other? l)o they live only 
U jfor a day, and is this, short life fur- 
ther abridged by violence and murder ? 
My Guide then touched my eyes and 
my ears : '^ Listen (said he) to me, 
and observe." — Immediately turning 
my eyes in the same direction, 

Alas! said I, transpierced with 
anguish, these columns of flame, 
^ these insects they are Men, and the 
ravages I see are those of War ! 
These torrents of flame ascend from 
towns and villages set on fire! I 
fiee the horsemen that light them. I 
see them, sword in hand, overrun the 
country. Old men, women and chil- 
dren, in confused multitudes, fly be- 
fore them. I see ojther horsemen, 
who,with pikes on their shoulders, ac- 
company and direct them 3 I can even 
distinguish by their led horses, by 
their bonnets, and their tufts of hair, 
that they are Tartars ^ and without 
doubt, those who pursue them in 
triangular hats and green uniforms 
are Muscovites. I understand the 
whole: I perceive the war has just 
broken out between the empire of 
the Czars and the Sultans.: — '^ Not 
yet (replied my Guide,^ this is only 
the prelude. These Tartars have 



been, and would be stUl troublesome 
neighbours : their country is an 06- 
ject of convenience to their less un- 
civilized neighbours, it rounds and 
makes complete their dominions." 

In reality I saw the Russian flag 
hoisted over the Crimea, and their 
vessels scattered over the Euxine. 

Meanwhile, at the cries of the fu- 
gitive Tartars the Mussulman em- 
pire was in commotion. ** Our bre- 
thren (exclaimed the children of Ma- 
homet) are driven from their habita- 
tions, the people of the Prophet are 
outraged 3 infidels are in possession 
of a consecrated land, and profane 
the Temple of Islamism. Let us arm 
ourselves to avenge the glory of Grod 
and our own cause/' 

A general preparation for war then 
took place in the two empires. Armed 
men, ammunition, and all the mur- 
derous accoutrements of battle, were 
every where assembled. My atten- 
tion was particularly attracted by the 
immense crowds that in either nation 
thronged to the Temples: on the 
one hand the Mussulmans assembled 
before their Mosques, washed their 
hands and feet, pared their nails, and 
combed their beards 5 then spreading 
carpets on the ground, and turning 
themselves towards the south, with 
theu* arms sometimes crossed and 
sometimes extended, they performed 
their devotion. Then rising up in a 
transport of rage, the people shouted, 
'' There is but one Gt>d, and Ma- 
homet is his prophet!— Accursed be 
every one that belie veth not! — In- 
dulgent God ! grant us the tiivour to 
exterminate these Christians; it is 
for thy glory we fight, and by our 
death we are martyrs to thy name !*' 
And having offered sacrifices, they 
prepared themselves for battle. 

On the other hand, the Russians 
on their knees exclaimed : " Let us 
give thanks to God, and celebrate 
his power : he has strengthened our 
arm to humble our enemies. Bene- 
ficent God ! incline thine ear to 
our prayers.. To please thee, we will 
for three days eat neither meat nor 
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tgg8: permit as tn eKtennirate these late them to active ei^r^on m ike 

impioas MaKometana, and OYerflow great cause of Christuoipbilftiithn^^y, 

their empire, and we will give thee our author thus writes :-— 

the tenth of the spoil, and erect new ^* The disciples of Christ wM aot 

Temples to thy hononr.'* The Priests forget, that the present is a state of 

idien filled che churches with smoke, trial, and not of uninterrupted en- 

and said to the people, *^ We pray jayment : but this will not discourage^ 

for you, and God accepts our in- nor disconcert them in their heavenly 

cense, and wiU Uess your ani».'* enterprise $ and they will <;ontinue. 

And they ^mnkled water on the by renewed and increased exerHoos, 

people, and said, *' We absolve you ix> lessen, asl much as may be, the 

of your sins, and you shall die in a mass of human misery which stiM 

slate of grace." And the people remains. Hie injunction of thei^ 

Iw^athed nothing but war and de^ divine ])if aster, that they should * love 

atruction. one another,' will be always In thdr 

Struck with this contrasting picture remembranee^ and be to them like 

of the same passions, and lamenting a law of consanguinity ; as a relation* 

io myself their pernicious conse- ship of a hc^y and spiritual nature, 

quences, I was reflectiag on the eemented by the blood, and dying 

difficulty the common Judge would agonies of Him, who laid down his 

fod in complying with such opposite Ufe for their sakes. They will be 

demands, when my heavenly Conduc- one with Christ, in promoting the 

tor, from an impulse of ^anger, ve- plan of his univers^ kingdcmi ^ 

■hemently exclaimed, righteousness, as he and his beavenly 

'' What madness is this that strikes Father are one. To this purport was 

my ear ! wiiat blind and ^tal in- the prayer of the great Shepherd of 

sanity possesses the human mkid \ the flock, when he said, * I pray not 

Sacrii^ious prayers, return to the for these alone, but for thera also 

earth 'fiicmi whence you came! Is it which shall believe on me through 

thus, O Man, you worship the Di- their word ; that they all may be 

vinity? and do you think that he you oae^ as thou. Father, art In me, 

call Father of idl, can receive with and I in thee, that they also tui^ be 

eomplaoeace the homage of free- one in us ^ that the world may believe 

hooters and murderers ? Ye Con- that thou hast seat me. And the 

^uerors, with what sentiments does glory which Ihou gavest me I have 

he behold your arms reeking with given them ; that they may be one, 

the blood that he has created! YeCon- ^ven as we are one : I in them, and 

i|uered, what hope cut you place iti -thou in me,- that they may be made 

oiseless moans ? Is he a man that he perfect in one i and Uiat the world 

-should repent, or the son of man -may know- that thou has 8«it me, 

«ihat he should change \ " and hast lOved them, as thou hast 

-loved me. Father, I will that they 

"■^^' also, whom thou hast given me, be 

The Kingdom of God on Earth, by the T^^ *^ ^^*«^ ^ "» J ^^^^ ^^f ^^f 

Rev. John Whitehouse. ^^^^ ^7 S^^» ^^i<* *^^ ^^ 

' rn 4,' AC ^A.^ giv«i me s for thou lovedst ttie before 

(Continued from p.. 844.) 5ie foundation of the world. O 

Tbe love of 'God,, and the union righteous Father, the world hath 

subsisting between the Father and not kuovnithee: but I have known 

the Son, constitute the only proper thee, and these have known that 

foundation for the afectionand imion thou hast sent me. And I have de- 

• which ought to subsist between the clared unto them thy name, and will 

disciples of Jesus Christ. To stimur declare it : that the love where^Wth 



them hast lored ne may be in them, IbrMis and turbulent paMk>n8 of 

and I in them/ * — Here then is the men 3 over wrath^ malice, hatred 

proper ground of union among and revenge, as to have snbdoed 

Christians, between the Master aiut them into subjection to the mild and 

his disciples, and the only one de- peaceful law of the Gospel. The 

serving of the name. Here is a bond most violent characters, those who 

of fellowship which will exalt and have been habituated to war, rapine^ 

dignify human nature, by making and bloodshed, and whose obdurate^ 

all the multitudinous individuals H and unfeeling dispositions rendered 

which the kindred society of mankind them more Hke the wild beasts of 

is composed a blessing to each other, the forest than human creatures, will 

They will ' love as brethren;' they then have changed th«r natures f 

will ' bear each other's burdens ; ' they will have ' put off the old manr 

Yfaey will ' dwell together in unity with bis deeds,' and * put on tlIe^ 

and godly love.' As members of the new man which is renewed in know-^ 

holy Catholic Church of Christ, and hec%e after the imi^ of Htm that 

of the communion of saints, they made him 5 ' they wm have repented 

wiU be fellow labourers in the of, and forsaken their sin and guilt. 

Gospel, looking for, and hastening and listened to the entreating voice, 

the long-predicted period, when ' all ^ Come unto me, all ye that labour; 

power and authority, the kingdoms and are heavy laden, and I will giv6 

of the world, and the glory of them, you rest.* " 

abaU be brought into subjection to Again, in section the fifth, h6 

him, the sceptre of whose kingdom strives to excite his readers to di- 

18 a right sceptre ; and who is to ligence in the great work of pro- 

^ve the heathen for his inheritance, moting the happiness and the peae<^ 

and the utmost piHrts of the earth for of majikind. 

his possession/ " But since ^ the time is eAiort,* 

^' The universal peace and happi^ and ' the night of^leath cometh whek 

mesa which shall then prevail among no man can work,' let us endeavour 

the different nations of the earth, to do something for G»od before w^ 

is thus described by Isaiah : — ' In sink into our graves ; and not suffer 

righteousness shall hejudge the poor, the whole of life to pass vri thout 

and with equity fbr the meek of the a single efifort to promote his king-^ 

earth : and he shall smite the earth dom and glory. If it be but little 

with the rod of Ids mouth', and with that we can do, it is worth the pams-" 

the breath of his lips shall he slay taking, and we know not what' a 

the wicked. And ri^teousness shall blessing may attend it. We shall not 

be the girdle of his loinis, and fhith-' have lived in vun, if we have con* 

fulness the ^rdle of his reins^. Thef tributed our mite of aervice tts^ a 

wolf also shall dwell with the lamb, single individual of our brethren of 

and the leopard shall lie down with mankind > if we have been enabled, 

the kid ; and the calf and the yovmg although in a very limited degree, 

lion and the latlii^ together ; and to lighten the load of human misery, 

a little child' shall 1^ them. They or enlarge the boundaries of human 

shall not hurt nor destroy in all my happiness. It will be a source erf 

holy mountain : for the earth shall consolation to us when we aae 

he lull of the knowledge of the Lord, «{Uitting (he world, if we have been 

as the waters cover the sea.' f The the friends and advocates of peace t 

rai%ion of Christ will then have ob- if we have been preserved from that 

mined such an ascendancy over the ' blood-guiltiness' which attacAies to 

\ - ' ,- : . those, who are the abettws of a 

« John, xvii! 20-26, practice m direct hostility wi^ tl» 

t Isaiab. xi. 4^ 5, 6, 9. liberties and happiaeSfi of mankmd. 
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None but the inveterate enemtes of the' blood-mark is unwashed awaj, 

both can be the enemies of peace, and still cries to heaven ! ' Thou^ 

* Feace^ says Christy I leave with you, Etna and Tomboco should rage no 

my peace I give unto you : not as more, the aggregate of their former 

the world giveth.give I unto you. havoc is unchanged: the fields of 

Let not your heart be troubled^ nei- Austerlitz and Waterloo may be 

ther let it be afraid/* Shall we not smiling with grain ; but the carnage 

then duly prize this inestimable gift ? with which they are reddened is not 

this legacy of love which our divine diminished.' *** 

Master has left, to his followers > We shall conclude our extracts from 

Have we forgotten the blessing he this useful little work with a passage 

pronounces upon the ' peace-makers ?* expressive of the feeling of animated 

and the high rank and dignity he hope and joyful expectation, which 

as^gns them in his kingdom -, for our author, in common with other 

they shall be called the ^ childj^n of Christians, indulges from the per- 

God.* — ' How beautiful upon the suasion that a blissful era of universal, 

mountains are the feet of him that peace and joy is approaching.' 

bringeth good tidings 5 that pub- " Glorious era ! Season of human- 

lisheth peace ; that bringeth glad happiness ! Kingdom of the most 

tidings of good ; that publisheth sal- high God ! How delightful the re- 

vatioi'i ; that saith unto Zion, Thy flection, how consolatory to our 

God reigneth ! ' Wherever, therefore, hearts, that the promised period' of 

there are Institutions founded on the man*s deliverance is at hand 5 that 

principle of ^ good- will to men,' and the salvation of the human, race is 

which have such a noble and be- drawing near to its accomplishment ! 

nevolcnt object in view, as the pro- With the reign of terror the reign of 

motion and establishment of uni- suffering shall cease^ and joy shall be 

versal peace among the nations of in all lands ! There shall then be a 

the earth, upon true Gospel prin-, restoration of that happiness. which 

ciples, we heartily wish them pros- was forfeited at the fall 5 ' the earth 

perity ; and fervently pray, that the shall bring forth her increase ; and 

refreshing dews of heaven may waiter God, even our God, shall give us his 

these olive-branches of God's own blessing : God shall bless us, and 

planting. Indeed, what are more &11 the ends of the earth shall fear 

wanting at all times, or what more him.'* What doctrine is there ia 

salutary in their effects, or more Scripture fuller of comfort than this* ? 

favourable to good morals and the Or what more animating than the 

public weal, than societies, whose prospect which Christianity holds up 

professed purpose is to put down to our view, and which affords a 

Vt^ar ; which is the greatest curse, clear and satisfactory evidence both 

and has produced more plagues than of the wisdom and goodness of God, 

all other evils put together ^ and in having placed us in this state; of 

which is at once the most demora- trial, and of his benevolent intentions 

lizing and anti-christian of all the in permitting the partial evil which 

heresies which have ever yet been exists, that it might be productive 

engrafted upon the prejudices and of universal good, and be the means 

passions of men. Its baneful effects of bringing many sons and daughters 

are such, that they are felt through to glory. Where is the Christian 

every age, and extend to the re- whose heart does not bum witjiia 

motest generations. When the battle him, when he reads those passages 

is over, and victory is lost or won, of Scripture which unfold to him the 

the moral mischief still remains : "TTTT TTr""": 7T, r ^^ T 

___^,.^________ .-...^«__^_ ' ^isborne s Testimony of Natural Theo 

TTT ; -. logy to Christianity, p. 1 17* 

♦John XIV. 27v ^ Psalm. Ixvii. 6, r. 
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things pertaining to the kingdom of 
God, and the happiness which shall 
be hereafter ? The decrees of heaven, 
however mysterious, are, in some 
of their more prominent characters, 
pervious to our understandings ; and 
fit>m them the believer derives hope 
and confidence, that he shall yet 
' behold the goodness of the Lord 
in the land of the livmg/— ' That 
righteousness, truth, and innocence, 
that joy, peace, and perfect recon- 
ciliation betwixt God and man, may 
be restored on earth, must be the 
wish of every one that is not lost to 
all sense of difference between good 
and evil 5 but that which would na- 

i^ turally be the wish of every reasonable 
man, becomes the object of his hope, 
nay an article of his faith, when 
revealed and promised by the God 
of truth. How incessant are oiu* 
petitions to the throne of grace, that 
disorder, sin and misery may have 

* an end ; but this can only be, when 
the kingdom of Christ shall come, 
and the will of God is done in earth, 
as it is in heaven.* * — Impressed with 
this vision of future happiness, the 
patriarch exclaimed in the language 
of prophecy, and looking forward to 
the things which ghould be hereafter j 

I ' I know that my Redeemer liveth, 
and that at the latter day he shall 
stand upon the earth/ f And thus the 
Kps of the just and devout Simeon 
were filled with praise and thanLs- 
^ving, when he uttered that holy 
ejaculation : ' Lord, now lettest thau 
thy servant depart in peace, for mine 
eyes have seen thy salvation.' % And 
we, also, may say, ' blessed are our 
eyes for they see, and our ears for 
they hear.' Indeed, Christians of the 
present day have even a clearer evi- 
dence afforded them of the nature, 
coming, and extent of the kingdom 
of God, than it was possible for those 
holy men of old to have had. It ?8 
in ottr power to trace the progress of 
the religion of Jesus from its first 

* Hartley's Paradise Restored, 
t Job xix. 25. X Psalm haxr, 10. 
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promulgation down to our own times; 
to mark its growth and spread ; the 
opposition it has met with, and the 
triumphs it has obtained over its 
adversaries; and to rejoice in the 
prospect of its being embraced, at 
no very distant period, free from 
every corrupt and heterogeneous mix- 
ture, both by those who profess, and 
by all who are now strangers, and 
enemies to it. Increase of righteous- 
ness will then keep pace with in- 
crease of knowledge. The light of 
liberty and the love of God will go 
hand in hand : the nations shall see 
it, and say, ' Lo ! this has God done ! 
Mercy and truth are met together ; 
righteousness and peace have kissed 
each other ! * 

" Christianity, certainly, never ap- 
pears to greater advantage, than 
when contemplated in connection 
with an event of such a sublime and 
interesting nature as the establish- 
ment of the Messiah's kingdom on 
earth. It is indeed its final purpose ; 
and the consummation of all our 
wishes on this side heaven. To this 
event the prophecies of the Qld 
Testament are invariably directed; 
and in the New, they have been 
illustrated and explained both by the 
preaching of the Baptist, and of 
Christ ; each of whom began his 
ministry with these remarkable words : 
• Repent, for the kingdom of heaven 
is at hand.* Nearly two thousand 
years have since rolled their course, 
and brought it much nearer to our 
view : and although its visible ap- 
proaches are but faint and indistinct^ 
yet they may be traced without ditfi« 
cuKy; and we trust, ere long, to 
welcome the brightness of its ap- 
pearance and glorious advent, when 
' violence shall no more be heard in 
the land, nor wasting nor destruction 
within its borders.' j: The great work 
which God himself has planiied, ^ is 
rapidly accomplishing, wjtli irresis- 
tible power and evidence, amidst the 
tide of times, and In the common 
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course of events. It is also a matter 
of pleasing consideration, that the 
spirit of the age in which we live, 
among those who have the real 
welfore of their brethren at heart, is 
such as it should be : It can hardly 
be doubted, that it is in unison with 
the great objects of the Hjospel- 
dispensation 3 —objects of sudi un- 
speakable moment, that could we 
lose sight of them for a single in- 
stant, existence itself would appear 
to us to be deprived of all its value : 
But happily this cannot be; for 
where the principle of spiritual life, 
which consists in a right knowledge 
of God and of Christ, is received by 
a true faith into the heart, it will 
always remain there ; and be, in such 
persons, like a 'well of water spring- 
ing up into everlasting life.' — ^No- 
thing will afford them half the delight 
and satisfaction, or be considered as 
at all comparable to that happy state 
of mind whicli they experience from 
the conscious persuasion, that they 
are doing the will of God and pro- 
moting his kingdom. Ilie love of 
God, the whole of the love, of God, 
and nothing but the love of God ^ 
this is the theme, the everlasting 
theme, of which they can never hear 
enough, and of which it is impossible 
they can ever be weary : Such too 
were the feelings of an apostle, when 
he expressed himself in the following 
emphatic and affecting lang^uage :— - 
' I am persuaded, that neither death, 
nor life, nor angels, nor principalities, 
nor powers, nor things present, nor 
things to come, nor height, nor depth, 
nor any other creature, shall separate 
us from the love of God which is in 
Christ Jesus our Lord.* " • ' 



Oft Idolatry amongit Christians, 

How awful I how humiliating is 
the reflection, that Idolatry, like the 
insidious <>ancer, is entwining its de- 
structive fibr^ round the very vitals 
of the Christian religion ! How many 

• Romans viii.38, 39. 



of the professed followers of the 
lowly Saviour are worshipping the 
Mammon of unrighteousness ! how 
many are bending ''the votive knee*' 
to the golden image of Commerce, 
vjainly anticipating a rich reward from 
the bounty of their frail deity ! and 
how many, with more uncivilized 
brutality, are offering up their devo- 
tions to the god of War, and, in 
" the valley of slaughter,** are caus- 
ing their sons and their daughters 
to pass through the fire to this san- 
guinary Moloch ! 

Of all species of Christian Idolatry 
(if I may be permitted to unite ex- 
pressions so incongruous,) surely this 
last is most abhorrent to Uie goodness i 
of that Being, whose attributes are 
peace, and love, tender mercy, and 
long-suffering compassion. 

Let us, however, observe th^ vo- 
taries of this unhallowed Divinity, 
marching in awful procession to one 
of their mighty sacrifices, having i 
Ambition for their priest, and their 
fellow creatures for the intended vic- 
tims: — ^let us see them, when ar- 
rived at the destined spot, still pur- 
suing their detestable purpose, en- 
IdncUe the flame on the altar of dis- 
cord, imbue their hands in human 
blood, and offer up their hecatombs 
to the object of their adoration, crav- 
ing from him as the reward of their 
zeal, the perishable blessing of earthly 
renown, of vain and transitory glory. 
Can the Christian contemplate 
atrocities like these, as barbarous in- 
deed as the savage rites of Jugger- 
naut, without fieeung every sympathy 
of his nature recoil? Does not tl^ 
enquiry arise in his heart. What is the 
motive for such heathenish super- 
stition? what can actuate bdngs 
possessed of immortal souls thus to 
devote their time and their talents to 
the service of a monster, so savage, 
so debased, so inhuman, so directly 
opposed to the mild and pacific te- 
nets of our common Christianity? 
They believe in the sacred pages of 
the Bible, they acknowledge the om- 
nipotence of the Almighty 3 but at 



{82L] 4utpiciou$ Moment for the Friende of Peace. S7l 

tlie same tiine> they have not confi- be established in the tops of the 

dence in his aUlity to save themselves mountains^ and shall be exalted above 

or their country from the hands of the hills^ and all nations shall flow 

their enemies; and they appeal to unto it.' W. P.T. 

an imaginary protector^ as though ^,| 
theysupposed^t he possessed power 

even ; surpassing Omnipotence itself^ Extract from the Second Report of the 

so greats tlas, is the mftttuation ! rtrgUiia Bible Society. 

when we consider the declaration Ma. £ditor^^-I have been induced 

ofShadrach^Meshech^andAbednego, to transcribe the following extract^ 

to the haughty monarch of Babylon^ from its being so peculiarly appli- 

** Our God whom we serve is able to cable to the subject of the Herald of 

deliver us from the burning fiery fur- Peace; for I doubt not but it will be 

nace^ and he will deliver us out of considered as an equally imperative 

thy hand, oh King !*' when we con- call on the friends of Peaeeas on those 

Bider that this prediction was fully of the Bible Society.-— Let them take 

and miraculously accomplished, and advantage of the present tranquil 

that the \lmighty Preserver ** is the season, and then may a blessing 

same yesterday, to-day, and for ever/* attend them. W. P.T. 

we must allow that we are not justi- — — 

fied in endeavouring to take his pre- ** During the last twenty years, 

rogative from him, or in appealing we have seen the most splendid 

to a being, whom our passions have talents employed in the work of de- 

idc^zed, whose arm is flesh, whose stmction ; the riches of the world 

weapons are carnal, and whose prac- expended in support of sanguinary 

tice is diametrically opposed to the and desolating wars; and the physical 

Crospel of the Son of God. powers of the human race exerted to 

To the well-meaning Christian who promote the schemes of lawless am- 
has been seduced by custom into this bition. But now there is universal 
labyrinth of idolatry, it is a subject peace. At his bidding who rules the 
in every respect worthy of serious hearts of men and turns th^nwhither- 
consideration : he may reasonably soever he will, the storm has ceased^ 
enquire, whether by thus serving and there is a great calm. This is 
with devotional zeal a god of his the auspicious moment for the friends 
ovm forming, he is not guilty of of religion to g^ forth In the strength 
treason agcunst the Majesty of Hea- of the Lord God, and to make a 
ven, and -of infringing on the rights mighty effort to uproot from its very 
of the Sovereign of the Universe, foundation the kingdom of darkness. 
Oh 1 that Christians were more ge- The providence of God calls them to 
neraily willing to acknowledge these this work. Kings, according to the 
Pagan practices to be, what they prediction of the prophet, have be- 
really are, a breach, and an awfiil come nursing fathers, and Queens 
breach of the first and great com- nursing mothers^ io the churdi of ^ 
mandment: then indeed might we Christ. And, considering what has 
look forward with increased confi- recently been accomplished, it is not 
dence to the rapid approach of that chimerical to hope, that those in- 
period, when idolatry and superstition tellectual and physical energies which 
shall be lost in oblivion, and the wor- have been exerted in the work of 
ship of war's dreadful Moloch ^hall for destruction, will be employed to pro- 
e^'er cease, when the pacific nature mote the present comfort and ever- 
of the Redeemer' s kingdom shall be lasting welfiare of mankind ; and that 
universally acknp^vledged ; when ' the the earth, instead of pi^sentin^ before 
mountain of the Lord's bouse shall heaven a sceneof violence and blood- 
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the old and young, rich and poori 
rushed to see the strangers. We got 
the wagons brought into the centre 
of the city. We did not distrust 
them^ nor show any symptoms of 
fear. Whoever travels among an un« 
civilized people must avoid discover* 
ing fear^ for it excites opposition. I 
found that the old king was dead. 
His brother Liqueling was Regent) 
for the eldest son being but a minoTj 
could not take the reins of govern* 
ment. Of course my business was 
with Liqueling. Respecting the ob- 
ject of my visits at a kind of formal 
meeting, when he heard that white 
men were <:ome to Mateebe> teachif^ 
him that all men should live peaceabh/, 
he said it was what he desired^ and 
he had told Makkabba (the mur- 
derer/I fear, of Ck»wan, &c.) that he 
was glad of it^ and that Makkabba 
said he was not glad of it, for these 
predatory expeditions were the way 
to become rich : but the design re- 
commended itself to Liqueling.*' 

Anecdote of Africaner. — '' I will 
mention (said Mr. Campbell) one of 
the greatest acts of Christian friend- 
ship that ever fell under my notice, 
It regards Africaner, of whom you 
have often heard. He was the man 
I was most afraid of when in that 
country before, in consequence of the 
many plundering expeditions in which 
he was engaged. There was a Gri- 
qua captain at the head of a different 
tribe, between whom and Africaner 
there were frequent battles. Both 
of these are now converted to the 
Christian faith. And Africaner, as 
an act of kindness to brother MoflSit, 
when it was found that it would not 
be suitable for Mr. and Mrs. Moffat 
to go to reside near him, with his 
people travelled a journey of six days 
across Africa, to convey Mr. Moffat's 
books and furniture to Lattakoo. 
Formerly he had: gone as far to 
attack Berend. On this occasion, 
Africaner and Ber^d met together i» 
my tent J and united in singing pr(use$ 



shed, will exhibit the human raoei 
through the grace of the Gospel, 
rising from the ruitis of the fall, as* 
suming again the likeness and image 
of God, and humbly walking in the 
steps of Him who went about doing 
good." -^ 

Relinquishment of War in apart 
sf Africa, 

As a proof of the naturally pacific 
tendency of Christianity, we have 
great pleasure in giving to our read- 
ers the following extracts from the 
account of the Rev. Mr. Campbell*s 
journey from New Lattakoo to Kur* 
reechsune, as related by himself at the 
annual meeting of the Missionary So- 
ciety, held at Queen-street Chapels 
Lincoln's Inn Fields, Biay 10, 18^1. 

'* In about two months after leav- 
ing Cape Town, I reached New Lat- 
ti£oo [25 March 1820.] I found 
Mateebe, the King of the place, alive 
and in good health -, and, in a con- 
versation with him, he said I had 
fulfilled my engagement in sending 
him Missionaries, and he had fulfilled 
his in giving them a kind reception. 
I wish I could tell of the glorious 
effects of the truth on his heart, and 
on the hearts of his subjects 3 but of 
this I cannot yet speak. God works 
not always in haste ^ he tries the 
patience and faith of this Society 
there, as he did at Otaheite. 

*' At a public meeting of the chief 
captains of the nation, held at Lat- 
takoo, they resolved to relinquish all 
offensive wars. Now here b a proof 
of the effect of the Gospel to surround" 
ing tribes.** - - - 

*' About seven days higher up from 
Mashow, is the Marootzee country j 
the chief city is on a mountain, the 
name of it is Kurreechane. My wa- 
g6ns were descending into a valley 
between me and the hill on which 
it is built : the inhabitants saw the 
wagons coming, and you cannot con- 
ceive of the eagerness with which 
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to the God of peace; together bowing let liim write her a bill of dfarorce- 

thelr knees at the throne of grace ! 

and when I recollected the enmity 

that had formerly existed between 

them^ compared with what I then 

saw, tears of joy flowed from my 

eyes. O my friends, after the. con* 

version of Africaner and Berend, 

despair not of any man, however 



ment» and give it in her hand, and 
send her out of his house.* 

When the question was put to 
our blessed Saviour, by the Phari* 
sees — 'Is it lawful for a man to 
put away his wife^ tempting him:-*** 
he answered and said unto them. 
What did Moses command you ? And 



wicked he may be, for the Grace of they said, Moses suffered to write a 
God is infinite.'* ' " " ~~ " -^ 

Defensive War considered. 
[Printed in 1804.] 

'* Those Writers who advocate the 

justice of War, and its consistency 

with the divine principles of Christ, • 
^ do not in their writings advert to the 

essential doctrine preached by oiur 

blessed Saviour on the mountain, 

but build their foundation on the 

transactions recorded in the Bible, 

under the old dispensation j arguing 

from the morality of the law of Moses, 
H and endeavouring, by the effort of 

reason, to draw parallels whereby this 

law or doctrine may correspond with 

that 
\ They are not aware to what lengths 
■ their arguments may be extended, 

because, if they are right in the in- 
stance of war, what was permitted or 
i winked at under the Mosaic dispensa- 
tion, might be adopted by the present 

generation j which would overthrow 

the system of government in this 

country, and totally subvert what they 

intend to establish. 
If war be consistent with the mild 

spirit of the Christian religion, poly- 
gamy may be justified on similar 

grounds, and the law enacted to pre- 
vent it, by their own arguments, must 

be unjust 5 and thus a man may put 

away his wife or wives at pleasure, 

agreeably to Deut. xxiv. 1. — ' When 

a man hath taken a wife and married 



bill of divorcement, and to put her 
away. And Jesus answered and said 
unto them. For the hardness of your 
heart, he wrote you this precept/ 
Mark x. 2, 3, 4, 6. 

Considerable stress is laid upon 
Exodus xxii. 2, for the shedding of 
blood in self-defence : — * If a thief be 
found breaking up, and be smitten 
that he die, there shall be no blood 
shed for him.* This supposes the 
transaction to take place in the night, 
and at best or worse may be con- 
strued chance-medley } but the Sd 
and 4th verses say, ' If the sun be 
risen upon him, there shall be 
blood shed for him -, for he should 
make full restitution : if he have now 
thing, then he shall be sold for his 
theft. If the theft be certainly found 
in his hand alive, whether it be ox, 
or ass, or sheep, he shall restore 
double.' 

The advocates for war, especially 
those who say they are called by the 
Holy Ghost to preacli the Gospel/ 
the glad tidings of peace and salva- 
tion to man, should seriously con- 
sider, whether they be justified in 
their attempts to weaken the doctrine 
laid down by our Saviour, when he 
says, Matthew v . 43, &c. — ' Ye 
have heard that it hath been said. 
Thou shalt love thy neighbour, and 
hate thine enemy: but I say unto 
you, liove your enemies, bless theni 
that curse you, do good to them that 



amaxt uaux .aivcu a -"-»"" --— hate you, and pray for them which 

her, and it come to p^ that she find ^ i^ef^u ^/ ^ ^^^ persecute 
nofavourinhiseyes, becausehehath l ^j^J ^ybe thecbildren of 

found some uncleanness m her, then t'^^.^i ^^;< . . u^^^ » o,^ 



# See the Writings of the late John 
Fletcher, Vicar of MadeUv* Shropshire, 
and Alexander Knox. 



your Father which is in heaven,* ^. 
Or render nugatory the prophecies 
recorded in the Old Testament,where- 
in we are told^ Isaiah ii. 4, Micah iv. 
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3, 4, 5—' And he (Christ J shall judce 
among the nations^ and shall rebuke 
many people 5 and they shall beat 
their swords into plough-shares^ and 
their spears into pruning-hooks ; na- 
tion shall not lift up sword against 
nation^ neither shall they learn war 
any more.' And again, Isa. Ixv. 25-— 
' The wolf and the lamb shall feed 
together^ and the lion shall eat straw 
like the bullock ; and dust shall be 
the serpent's meat. They shall not 
hurt nor destroy in all my holy moun* 
.tain> saith the Lord.' 

In the Armenian Magazine, for 
January and February, the subject 
of Defensive War has been discussed 
by a gentleman of the name of Knox : 
his arguments and deductions appear 
to be nearly a counterpart of the 
extract from the political writings 
of John Fletcher, late Vicar of Made« 
ley^ Salop. The latter begins with 
quoting the case of the Levite^ 
Judges xix. 20 ; the truth of which 
is admitted, as well as that of the 
many battles fought, from the period 
of Moses' departure from Egypt to 
the advent of our blessed Saviour. I 
vshall only observe, that when the 
Hebrews were in possession of the 
promised land, observing and doing 
all the commandments commanded 
by Moses, in Deut. xxviii. the Lord 
their God set Uiem on high above 
all the nations of the earth, and pre- 
served them in this blessed state ] 
but when they declined from the 
law, and worshipped strange gods, 
they were given up to their enemies, 
at first for a short space of time, 
afterwards for successive longer pe- 
riods, until the final destruction of 
their country, city, and temple, by 
Titus ', when they experienced, to the 
full, the completion of the woes de- 
nounced by their law-giver Moses. 
It is worthy of remark, also, that 
when they went up to worship, they 
went in perfect confidence (leaving 
their property, and all they had, ex- 
posed) in the promises made to them, 
that during their absence every par- 
ticular should be safe^ and that their 



enemies should not so much aa covet ' 
their possessions : ' Thrice in the year 
shall all your men children appear 
before the Lord God, the God of 
Israel } for I will cast out the nations 
before thee; and enlarge thy bor- 
ders : neither shall any man desire 
thy land, when thou shalt go up be- 
fore the Lord thy God thrice in the 
year.* * Exod. xxxiv. «3, 24. We arc 
further instructed in the same history, 
that it was not by numbers that the 
Almighty fought for them^ as in the 
instance of Gibeon, Hezekiah, and 
others, lest they should attribute their 
success to the prowess of man } as it 
is expressed, Zech. iv. 6 — * Not by 
might, nor by power, but by my spirit^ ) 
saith the Lord of hosts/ Hosea i. 7. 

It will be admitted by those who 
believe the sacred writings, that war 
was directed to be made on some 
occasions, wherein the Divine inter- 
ference was eminently displayed: and 
it wUl also be admitted, I presame, by ^ 
the Christian, that He who created 
man, may at one time see meet to 
order a dispensation, and again annul 
it, in order to introduce another, 
agreeable to Hlb holy will and pro- 
vidence, however widely different; 
the reasons for which cannot be un- 
derstood by the limited comprehen- 
sion and intuitive faculties of man; 
who, the more he knows by the aid 
of reason, must be convinced he 
knows but little, when put in the 
scale with Omniscient Divinity, some 

* It might be profitable for most, to 
pause and reflect whether they will be 
justified in the awful day of retribution and 
Judgement, which is bastemng on all flesh, 
by permitting affiurs of pleasure, business, 
or trifling avocations, to prevent their 
attendance on places of worship, where 
those duties are to be fulfilled which are 
due from the created to the Creator, and 
to recollect that both life and property 
solely depend on him. 

The writer remembers a gentleman of 
the first commercial connections observing, 
that he had so arranged his affairs, that h$ 
defied the Almighty to ruin him! But the 
next packet which arrived in course^ 
brought him intelligence that he was re- 
duced to poverty ! 
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of whose attributes he is pleased to 
communicate the knowledge of to 
man : the greater part of whichi 
ive may conclude, are too transcen- 
dent for him to conceive, or have 
the least idea of, only as permitted to 
be communicated by revelation, to 
the good and wise in all ages^ as is 
Mrritten on another occasion ; 1 Cor. 
ii. 9, 10 — ' Eye hath not seen, nor 
ear heard, neither have entered into 
the heart of man, the things which 
Crod hath prepared for them that 
love him : but God hath revealed 
them unto us by his Spirit/ 

The inferences which are made 
from the men of Israel being drawn 

|i together against the Benjamites, rest 
more upon individual interpretation 
of Scripture, than the New Testa- 
ment will authorise; which, being 
the last will and testament, it is our 
duty to conclude is the rule to go by, 
for those professing Christianity. It 

^ would not much avail a culprit at 
the bar, to insist on being tried by an 
old law, when a new one was made 
which effectually abolished the pre- 
ceding, for reasons obvious to the 
Legislature. 

We discover throughout modem 
history, that almost every page com- 

i prises relations of battles fought, ac- 
companied with rapine, destruction, 
and violation, amongst contending 
kingdoms, on spots of the world in- 
habited by those called Christians, 
' professing the principles of Chris- 
tianity. This induced the Ahhi Ray- 
nail to observe, that the perusal of 
the Settlement of Pennsylvania, un- 
der the wise Legislator William Penn, 
contained the only page of history 
where the mind could pause, and 
dwell with delight — ^the only instance 
on record of a country being settled 
without blood. Every where else, in 
establishing Christian settlements, the 
progress has been marked with cru- 
elty, blfM>d, and rapine, quoting the 
authority of the Old Testament, as 
though every country which those 
marauders chose to possess, was a 
Canaan promised to them ; and that 



they were justified in hunting the 
peaceful aborigines of the soil with 
dogs, and *' dogs of War," more sa- 
vage still. 

The expressions of our Lord are 
construed as inclination or prejudice 
dictate. Thus, when the^disciples were 
informed that the kind of spirit went 
not out but by prayer and fasting. 
Matt. xvii« 19 — ' Then came the dis- 
ciples to Jesus apart, and said. Why 
could not we cast him* out } And 
Jesus said unto them, Because of 
your unbelief ; for verily I say unto 
you, if ye have faith as a grain of 
mustard-seed, ye shall say unto this 
mountain, remove hence to yonder 
place, and it shall remove, and no- 
thing shall be impossible unto you. 
Howbeit, this kind goeth not out 
but by prayer and fasting** — ^it was 
intended to strengthen them in their 
faith, having' reproached them for 
deficiency therein, and also that hsU 
ing and prayer were necessary there- 
to, without the least reference to war. 

The text in Luke xxii. 36, &c— - 
' Then said he unto them. But nowi 
he that hath a purse let him take it, 
and likewise his scrip ; and he that 
hath no sword, let him sell his gar- 
ment, and buy one : for I say unto 
you, that this that is written must 
yet he accomplished in me, and he 
was reckoned amongst the transgres- 
sors; for the things concerning roe 
have an end. And they said. Lord, 
behold, here are two swords; and 
he said unto them. It is enough;* 
can by no means be considered 
as a direction to arm for military 
purposies, because cwo swords could 
not be sufficient; besides, in no 
instance does our Lord contradict 
himself, as he frequently inculcated 
in their minds, that his kingdom was 
not of this world. He meant by the 
expressions to warn them that they 
had to sustain, and encounter with 
a variety of troubles and afflictions. 
Even then the disciples could not 
avoid believing that he would re- 
store again the kingdom to Israel. 

Matt. xxvi. 52, is also explained 
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at pleasure^ and a meaning given to 
it which the words do not warrant. 
When Peter drew his sword, and 
struck a servant of the High Priest^ 
Jesus said unto him> ' Put up again 
thy sword ; for all they who take up 
the sword^ shall perish by the sword.' 
This expression is very decisive and 
clear : had it wanted qualification, 
the wise master would have done it, 
and not left the explanation to be 
made by his creatures, who cannot 
command one hour of time, or in- 
crease their stature one inch. 

It is admitted by those writers, 
that if all men were Christians, 
righteousness must prevail; but, they 
advance, whilst the wicked wear the 
sword, it is necessary for the righte- 
ous to wear and use it too — as though 
it was in the power of Satan to over- 
throw the decrees of Heaven, and 
that, to establish the kingdom of 
righteousness, the righteous must be 
instructed by, and assimilate with, 
^e Devil and his Angels, to be a 
matdi for them. The connection is 
certainly very incongruous, and runs 
ooimter to the whole body of evidence 
contained in the Scripture, because, 
what concord can Christ have with 
Belial? Those inspired writers, David 
and John, did not mean, nor does 
any one. suppose that they did mean, 
that the godly should arm with in- 
struments of war against the wicked, 
prevk)us to the coming of those 
blessed days when righteousness shall 
cover the earth as the waters do the 
sea ; and when ' nation shall not litt 
up sword against nation, neither 
shall they learn war any more,* Isa. ii. 
—Yet, in the interim, the wicked 
may be instruments of wrath in the 
bands of the Almighty to the de- 
struction of each other : but the 
godly are to fight the good fight of 
faith, as the apostle writes, Ephes. vi. 
10, &c. — ' Finally, my brethren, be 
strong in the Lord, and in the power 
of his might. Put on the whole 
armour of God, ^lat ye may be able 
to. stand against the wiles of the 
Devil i for we ^wrestle not against 



fiesh and blood, but against prin- 
cipalities, against powers, against the 
rulers of the darkness of this world, 
against spiritual wickedness in high 
places : wherefore take unto you the 
whole armour of God, that ye may 
be able to stand in the evil day, and 
having done all, to stand. Stand 
therefore, having your loins girt 
about with truth, and having on the 
breast-plate of righteousness ; and 
your feet shod with the preparation 
of the Gospel of peace. Above all, 
taking the shield of Mth, wherewith 
ye shall be able to quench all the 
fiery darts of the wicked -, and take 
the helmet of salvation, and the 
sword of the Spirit, which is the word \ 
of God : Praying always with all 
prayer and supplication in the spirit, 
and watching thereunto with all pm*- 
severance, and supplication for all 
saints.* These are the arms which 
the righteous in this dispensation are 
to assume, and this is the discipline : ^ 
their warfkre must be spiritual^ not 
temporal; and the sword of the 
Spirit, which is the word of God, wffl 
accomplish all things in his own ap- 
pointed time. 

The cifcumstance advanced, of the 
soldiers going to John the Baptist^ 
can have no reference, as a justifi- 
cation of war; nor does the Scrip- 
ture imply the interpretation given 
to it by the viriters in its favour. 
John was the fore-runner of the^ 
Messiah; the old law was still ia 
force ; but they were enjoined to do 
violence to no man : if they did vio- 
lence to no man, certainly they could 
not kill ; neither was it likely that 
John should encourage the Roman 
soldiery to keep the Hebrews in sub- 
jection to the Romans, whose em- 
peror they (the Hebrews) paid tribute 
to.— 

Our blessed Lord, indeed, praised 
the faith of the centurion ; it does 
not appear he saw him afterwards. 
He praised the faith of many, and 
sat down to dine with publicans and 
sinners ; but the Scripture does not 
record tli^t he approved the isxacdons 
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of the one^ or the sinful state of the 
others j which he certainly did, if 
the argument in favour of his appro- 
bation of the centurion's profession 
be in force. The application is good 
in one instance, as well as the other ; 
but no one supposes he approved the 
conduct of the publicans and sinners 5 
neither is it to be inferred he did the 
profession of the centurion. 

Here is also another centurion 
brought forward, to strengthen the 
argument in favour of war. Peter 
went to one at Cesarea, as he was 
ordered, and preached unto him 
. Jesus crucified ; the Holy Ghost fell 
•/ on Cornelius, and he was also bap- 
tized. What further passed is not 
noticed 5 whether the centurion re- 
tained his military profession or not, 
as his name does not afterwards 
occur, only as Peter explained the 
circumstance to the brethren. 

The military escort ordered by 
Claudius Lysias to protect Paul 
against the blood-thirsty Jews, is 
also brought forward as another ar- 
gument that he, as an apostle, ap- 
proved of military establishments. 
Had Paul solicited this assistance, 
it might be used as a plea ; but he 
^ only informed the magistrate of the 
conspiracy against him, that he might 
not, on the morrow, be brought 
down to the council, leaving to him 
the means of protecting his person 
from insult, and perhaps destruction : 
therefore this cannot be adduced in 
aid of the subject. 

It is singular, indeed, that Christ, 
and afterwards his apostles, should 
be supposed to approve what they had 
to. correct, and, because they were 
sent to heal the sick, they should 
countenance their vices, and en- 
courage publicans and sinners, by 
sitting with them. 

The Scribes, Pharisees, and chief 
rulers amongst the Jews, entertained 
a very different opinion of the effect 
and consequences of our Saviour's 
preaching ; otherwise they would not 
}iave advanced as a charge against 
him, John xi. 48—' If we let him 
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thus alone, all men will believe on 
him; and the Romans shall come 
and take away both our place and 
nation.* We may infer from hencfe, 
that they did not believe he either 
directly or indirectly encouraged war 
and fighting, but that, from the 
peaceable doctrine he preached, its 
mild tendency would influence man- 
kind, and render them unfit for the 
purpose of resistance, because their 
faith would be fixed on him for every 
thing, both spiritual and temporal. 

The history of wars, from remote 
periods, furnish this remark — that 
each contending nation throws the 
odium of aggression on the other, 
which is maintained by casuists em- 
ployed to justify the cause of their 
respective interests : and this will 
continue to be the case as long as 
wars devastate society, ruining the 
morals and wealth of individuals, 
instead of promoting vital religion, 
which breathes ' peace on earth, and 
good- will to all men.' 
■ Nevertheless, there can be no 
doubt that there are m^ny virtuous 
characters^ both in the army and in 
the navy, (it would be ungenerous to 
conclude otherwise,) who deservedly 
hold high rank in each department. 
It is not for an individual who writes 
on a religious subject, to discuss the 
political necessity in which coun- 
tries may be placed, having no busi- 
ness with these matters ; his duty 
consisting in passive obedience to the 
laws, where conscience is not con- 
cerned 5 nor to question the authority 
of his superiors : but he may con- 
tend for the beauty of Christianity 
and holiness, without which no man 
shall see the Lord: and that the 
same Almighty power which sup- 
ported and preserved Daniel in the 
lions' den, and the worthies in the 
fiery furnace, can and will preserve 
individuals and nations, which in 
righteousness and self-abasement look 
up to him for protection against pri- 
vate and foreign foes of every de- 
scription ; that his angels will encamp 
round those that fear him^ and that 
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no dispensation can possibly befall ter was killed!*' and so it actually 
them^ but by his permission — the was> for the Marquiess^ who affected 
event of which, whether it be life or fdways to expose himself needlessly, 
death, will equally redound to their walking along the dyke of the trench- 
present and future eternal happiness, es, instead of Keeping within the gut, 

, the Chevalier, scorning to show more 

"*" -caution, was knocked on the head by 

XNBCDOTK8. amusketball. After looking at each 

Military Indifference. "^^^ in silence for a moment (con- 
^ *^ tmues the Count), the songs and 
'' At the seige of Lerida (says glasses went round as briskly as if 
Count de Bussy), a company of us, nothing at all had happened. So 
all intimate friends, fell one day after true it is, that War usually hardens 
dinner, drinking and singing : in the the heart of man, even lo the ex- 
height of our Jollity, the Chevalier tinction of humw sensibility." 

de Valiere was called upon by the 

Marquess de la Trousse (who was to The AUngensian War, 

relieve him) for instructions concern- In the beginning of the 13th century, 

ing what works were to be carried commenced with the storming of 

on^ but the Marquess^ seeing him en- Bezieres, and a massacre, in which, 

gaged, was for putting it o£f. * No according to some accounts, sixty 

(said the Chevalier), it is necessary thousand persons were put to the 

that I should attend you along the sword. It was here that a Cistertian 

trenches for your better information : monk, who led on the Crusaders, 

So, gentlemen, your servant for half being asked how the Catholics were 

an hour.' Within less than a quar- to be distinguished from heretics, 

ter of an hour, the Chevalier*8 scr- answered, ^ Kill them ail ! God will 

vant came crying out '* that his mas- know his own !" 



London, Oct. 15, 182 1. 
Mr. Editor,— Your correspondent Moderator having lent me for 
perusal a few of your Numbers of the Herald, I have at his request written 
the foregoing lines, which are at your service for publication, if you think 
the™ worthy Johannes. 



Come, artless Muse ! awhile forega 
Thine ease, and strike the votive lyre $ 

For Peace, let those sweet numbers flow. 
That calm the breast, and sooth its ire. 

Peace, nymph coeval with the world. 
When Chaos fled at Heaven's command ^ 

In Eden's vales her /lag unfurled. 
And bless'd the new created land. 

Yet ah ! how4ransient was her smile ! 

Ere Adam yet had seal'd his breath. 
Fierce Hate and Rancour raged the while. 

Infuriate in the work of Death. 
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But pass we o*er the blood-stained page^ 
Each Epoch mark'd with ghastly War, 

Each murderous Hero's direful rage 
In clamorous battle heard afar. 

The trumpet's clang, the fife's shrill sound. 
The sabre's clash and cannon's roar — 

Or fallen hosts that strew the ground. 
Staining the verdant fields with gore j — 

These are not subjects for my Muse, 
Nor will they suit the Herald's page j 

Gladly my soul her theme renews. 
Far other theme than War and Rage. 

For Peace, let willing numbers flow. 

Peace — cherlsh'd by the wise and just ! — 

Courted alike by friend and foe. 
When man resigns his earthly trust. 

Herald of Peace ! O, shed afar 

Thy sacred influence o'er the mind ; 
Serenely beam a genial Star, 
Diffusing bliss on aU mankind. 

Be thine the soft persuasire art 

That calms the fury of Despair, 
And from each rough relentless heart 

Expels the Hatred lurking there. 

Say, why does Man, thus blind to fate. 
Rush headlong thro' life's fleeting way 3 

Regardless of his future state. 
As tiger springing on his prey. 

Muse ! is it not a thirst for gain. 

Joined to a domineering pride. 
That thus induces him to stain 

His hands in blood at Murder's side ? 

How terrible must it appear. 

When at the last Great Judgment day. 

The soul these accents dread shall hear : 
'' Why didst thou, man, tiiy brother slay } '* 

Were each one happy in his lot. 

Then harsh contention soon would cease 5 

Then anger fierce would be forgot. 
And aU mankind would dwelt in Peace. 
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ADVERTISEMENT 

To the Readers of the Herald of Peace, 

Thk present Number completes another Volume of our Work, which 
we have now b? enabled to continue for three years 5— ^not, however, 
without interrupi»«oas from causes already explained, nor without occasional 
difficulty in the compilation, from the scanty supply of original communi- 
cations, and from our desire to adhere, as closely as possible, to the limited 
topics prescribed. 

Upon reviewing our past labours, though we cannot but be sensible 
of many defects, and are willing to admit that, in many instances, a 
sameness of idea may have occurred, yet we feel convinced, that the three 
volumes of The Herald contain a body of evidence, and a force of reasoning, 
illustrated by a variety of interesting facts on the subject of PEACE, which 
are not to be found in any other publication. 

To our future exertions we look forward with cheerful confidence, and 
animated hope : But, as it is judged expedient still to keep to the simple 
subject of Peace and War, and as it has not always been easy to provide 
materials for The Herald as a monthly work, it is intended from the present 
time, to give it a quai^terly form. Each Number will consist of sixty- 
four pages, inst^twl of thirty-two, and the price will. be increased in the 
same proportion 3 but the cost for the year will be one-third less than it has 
hitherto been. 

The new Series of The Herald of Peace will therefore be ready for 
delivery on the first of the following months : — April, — July,— October, — 
January. 

We cannot conclude without expressing our acknowledgments to the 
Friends of Peace who have co-operated with us, either by their communi- 
cations, or otherwise 5 and we solicit, for the approaching year, their liberal 
aid in the benign and glorious cause to which our pages and our services 
are devoted. 



ERRATUMv— >Iii our last Number, page 352, /<w Morgan read Worgan. 
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